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motives ;  and  by  granting  to  one  powerful  person  demands  which  had  been  supposed 
out  of  all  bounds  of  expectation,  and  by  resorting  to  a  variety  of  other  devices,  he  at 
length  prevailed,  and  won  general  assent  to  the  following  of  the  example  of  Grodfrey, 
who  aUo  was  sent  for  in  person  to  assist  in  this  business. 

"  All,  therefore,  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  among  them,  the  oath  was  taken ;  but 
when  all  was  finished,  a  certain  Noble  among  these  Counts  had  the  audacity  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Emperor.  [ToXfitjaaQ  rcc  airo  tramav  ruty  KOfirp-tay  evyevifc 
etc  Toy  oKifiTToca  rov  BacrtXeaic  tKaQitrty,']  The  Emperor  restrained  himself  and  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  of  old  with  the  nature  of  the  Latins. 

"  But  the  Count  Baldwin  [BaX^ovcKoc]  stepping  forth,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand* 
dragged  him  thence,  and  with  many  reproaches  said,  *  It  becomes  thee  not  to  do  such 
things  here,  especially  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty.  [^ovXccai^  virofr\on€yf»'\  It 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  permit  any  of  their  inferiors  to  sit  beside 
them,  not  even  of  such  as  are  bom  subjects  of  their  empire ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
respect  the  customs  of  the  country.*  But  he,  answering  nothing  to  Baldwin,  stared  yet 
more  fixedly  upon  the  Emperor,  and  muttered  to  himself  something  in  his  own  dialect, 
which,  being  interpreted,  was  to  this  effect — *  Behold,  what  rustic  fellow  [x*'^'"!^]  is 
this,  to  be  seated  alone  while  such  leaders  stand  around  him ! '  The  movement  of  his 
lips  did  not  escape  the  Emperor,  who  called  to  him  one  that  understood  the  Latin  dialect, 
and  enquired  what  words  the  man  had  spoken.  When  he  heard  them,  the  Emperor  said 
nothing  to  the  other  Latins,  but  kept  the  thing  to  himself.  When,  however,  the  business 
was  all  over,  he  called  near  to  him  by  himself  that  swelling  and  shameless  Latin  [vi^Xo- 
iftpoya  tKtivoy  Kai  aVac^ij],  and  asked  of  him,  who  he  was,  of  what  lineage,  and  from  what 
region  he  had  come.  '  I  am  a  Frank,'  said  he,  '  of  pure  blood,  of  the  Nobles.  One 
thing  I  know,  that  where  three  roads  meet  in  the  place  from  which  I  came,  there  is  an 
ancient  church,  in  which  whosoever  has  the  desire  to  measure  himself  against  another 
in  single  combat,  prays  God  to  help  him  therein,  and  afterwards  abides  the  coming  of 
one  willing  to  encounter  him.  At  that  spot  long  time  did  I  remain,  but  the  man  bold 
enough  to  stand  against  me  I  found  not.'  Hearing  these  words  the  Emperor  said,  '  If 
hitherto  thou  hast  sought  battles  in  vain,  the  time  is  at  hand  which  will  furnish  thee 
with  abundance  of  them.  And  I  advise  thee  to  place  thyself  neither  before  the  phalanx, 
nor  in  its  rear,  but  to  stand  fast  in  the  midst  of  thy  fellow-soldiers ;  for  of  old  time  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  warfare  of  the  Turks.'  With  such  advice  he  dismissed  not 
only  this  man,  but  the  rest  of  those  who  were  about  to  depart  on  that  expedition.**— 
Alexiad,  Book  x.  pp.  237,  238. 

Ducange,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  novel,  identifies  the  church,  thus  described  by  the 
crusader,  with  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Soissomy  of  which  a  French  poet  of  the  days  of 
Louis  VIL  says — 

Vciller  y  vont  encore  11  Pelerin 

Cil  qui  bataille  veulent  fere  et  fournir. 

Ducange  in  Alexiad^  p.  M. 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  it  may  be  proper  to  obserte,  was  bom  on  the  first  of 
December,  a.  d.  1083,  and  was  conseciuently  in  her  fifteenth  year  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade  made  their  appearance  in  her  father's  court.  Even  then,  however,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  might  have  been  the  wife  of  Nicephorus  Bryenniua,  whom, 
many  years  after  his  death,  she  speaks  of  in  her  history  as  roy  tfiov  Kaiaapa^  and  in  other 
terms  equally  affectionate.  The  bitterness  with  which  she  uniformly  mentions  Bohe- 
mund,  Count  of  Tarentum,  afterwards  Piince  of  Antioch,  has,  however,  been  ascribed 
to  a  disappointment  in  love ;  and  on  one  remarkable  occasion,  the  Princess  certainly 
expressed  great  contempt  of  her  husband.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  authorities  for  the 
liberties  taken  with  this  lady's  conjugal  character  in  the  novel. 

Her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  was  the  grandson  of  the  person  of  that  name. 
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wbo  fignrea  in  histoiy  &h  the  riyal,  in  a  contest  for  the  imperial  throiiP,  of  Nicephorns 
BotanJBtt^a.  He  was,  on  his  marriage  with  Anna  Comneno,  invested  with  the  rank  of 
I*anhyperseba*to»,  or  Omnium  Augtutiisimtu;  but  Alexiu§  deeply  offended  him,  by 
■nerwards  recogniding  the  Buperior  and  simpler  dignity  of  a  Si'hantot.  His  eminent 
i|ualjlie»,  both  in  peace  und  war,  nre  acknowledged  by  Gibbon :  and  he  has  left  as  four 
Uxikd  [)f  Memoirs,  (letailing  the  early  part  of  his  father-in -la  w'e  history,  and  ralnable 
OS  bting  the  work  of  an  eye-witoeas  of  the  most  important  events  which  he  describes, 
Anna  Comnena  appears  to  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  take  up  the  taak  which  her 
faasbaod  bad  not  lived  to  complete;  and  hence  the  Aloxiad — certainly,  with  all  its 
defects,  the  first  historical  work  that  has  as  yet  proceeded  from  a  female  pen. 

"  The  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,"  (says  Gibbon,)  "has  been  delineated  by  the  pen 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  tender  regard  for  liis  person,  and  a.  laudable 
seal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  reader^  the 
Princess  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable  veterans ;  and  that  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of  the  world,  ber  mournful  solitude  was  inac- 
cessible to  hope  and  fear :  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect  trutli,  was  more  dear  than  the 
memory  of  her  parent.  Yet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins 
our  belief,  an  eluborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the 
vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  con- 
stellation of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  oar 
jealousy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  tbo  historian,  and  the  merit  of  her  hero.  We 
cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can 
afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  bis  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the 
vices  of  hia  predecessors.  In  the  east,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to 
the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent ;  the  west  was  invaded  by  the 
•drenttirons  valour  of  the  Kormana  ;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured 
forth  new  swarms,  who  had  gained  in  the  science  of  war  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
ferociousness  of  their  manners.  The  sea  wa^  not  less  hostile  than  the  land;  and,  while 
tlie  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  nn  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
conspiracy  and  treason, 

"  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins ;  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Const.intinople  had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous 
deluge.  In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel  with  dexterity  and  courage. 
At  the  head  of  his  armies,  lie  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  hia  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour. 
The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  reversed,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was 
created  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  their  leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Latins, 
Alexius  was  patient  and  artful;  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an 
unknown  world. 

"  The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne,  and 
secured  the  succession;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the  patricians, 
exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful 
witness  that  his  happineis  was  destroyed  and  his  health  broken  by  the  cares  of  a  public 
life;  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  seierity  of  hia 
reign  ;  and  before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  Ion  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
The  clergy  could  not  furgive  his  applicotion  of  the  sacrcil  riches  to  the  defence  of  the 
state ;  but  they  applauded  his  theological  learning,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
faith,  which  he  defended  with  his  tongue,  bis  pen,  and  hi«  sword.  Even  the  sincerity 
of  hia  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  bis  confidence.     In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to 
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alter  the  anccession,  he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ^acnlation  on  the  vani^ 
of  the  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  Empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on 
his  tomb, — '  You  die,  as  you  have  lived — a  hypocrite.' 

"  It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sons  in  favour  of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anna,  whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a  diadem. 
But  the  order  of  mole  succession  waa  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country ;  the  lawful 
heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  Ungcr  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the 
empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition 
and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the  life  of  her  brother ;  and  when  the  design  was 
prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that 
nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  justly 
forfeited  to  the  laws.  Ilcr  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  hut  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  oo  the 
most  deserving  of  his  friends." — Hittory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
chap,  xlviii. 

l"he  year  of  Anna's  death  is  nowhere  recorded.  She  appears  to  have  written  the 
AUxiad  in  a  convent;  and  to  have  spent  nearly  thirty  years  in  this  redraneat,  before 
her  boolc  was  published. 

For  accurate  particukirs  of  the  public  events  touched  on  in  Robert  of  Paria,  die 
reader  ia  referred  to  the  above  quoted  author,  chapters  xlviii.  xlix.  and  L;  and  to  the 
first  volume  of  Mills'  History  of  the  Crusades. 

J.  G.  L. 

LoHDOK,  ]«(  Mnrfh,  ISHn. 


INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS, 


JEDEDUH  CLEISHDOTHAM,  A.M. 
to  THE  LOVING  READER  WISHETH  HEALTH  ANll  I-MOBPEHIT 


T  would  ill  becoDR-  me,  whose  name  haa  beeu 

spread  abroad  by  tJioso  former  uollections  In-iiring 

'  this  title  of  "  Talea  of  my  Landlord,"  and  wlio 

liuvt^  hy  the  candid  voice  of  a  numeroiiH  crowd 

of  readers,  been  tnaght  to  think  that  I  merit  nut 

the  empty  fame  alone,  but  also  the  more  subatan- 

(■arda,  of  successful  pencraft — it  would,  I  say,  ill  become  me  to 

suffer  thia  my  youngest  literary  babe,  and,  probably  at  the  same  time, 

the  last  child  of  mine  old  age,  to  pass  imo  the  world  without  some  such 

modest  apology  for  its  defc-cts,  as  it  has  been  my  custom  to  put  fortli  on 

preceding  occssions  of  the  like  nature.     The  world  has  been  sufficiently 

instructed,  of  a  truth,  that  I  am  not  individually  the  person  to  whom  is  to 

be  ascribed  the  actual  inventing  or  designing  of  the  scheme  upon  which 


have  found  s 


these  Tales, 

iu  also  that  iH'iiln-r  iiii 

architect  with  uii  iux' 

general  and  particular 
the  intended  shape  and  proporti 
have  been  indisputably  the  man,  who,  in  placing  my 
have  rendered  myself  mainly  and  principally  resi  oi 
a  ship  of  war  goeth  forth  to  battle  will   1  er  cr 


,,10  plan,  in, 
Lan  IVoui  the 
n  of  each  di' 


pleasing,  were  originally  constructed, 

i\.rkni:m,   wliu,   fuiiii.slicd  by  a  ^killul 

uiiing  elevations  and  directions  both 

cc  toiled  (o  bring  forth  and  complete 

Lsion  of  the  edifice.     Nevertheless,  I 

ime  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking 

ble  for  t    ge  eral  success     Wl  en 

ot  sundry  fore  nast  men 


various  officers,  such  subordinate  persons  are  not  sa  d  to  gT  n  or  lose  th 
which  they  have  manned  or  attacked,  (althou^l  ea  h  was  athelcss  suffic  ntly  act  c 
his  own  department ;)  but  it  is  fortliwitl  b  u  ted  an  1  no  se  1  abroad  w  thout  fu  tl  er 
phrase,  that  Captain  Jedediah  Cleishbotl  an  I  all  lo«t  such  a  seventy  four,  or  won  ll  at 
which,  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  thereto  pertaining,  is  taken  from  ihe  enemy.  In  the 
same  manner,  shame  and  sorrow  it  were,  if  I,  the  voluntary  Captain  and  (blinder  of 
these  adventures,  after  having  upon  three  divers  occasions  assumed  tu  myself  the 
emolument  and  reputation  thereof,  should  now  withdraw  myself  from  the  risks  of  failure 
proper  to  this  fourth  and  last  out-going.  No !  I  will  rather  address  my  associates  in  this 
bottom  with  the  constant  spirit  of  Matthew  I'rior's  heroine : 


As  little,  nevertliclcss,  would  it  become  my  years  and  station  r 
certain  errors  which  may  justly  he  pointed  out  in  these  c< 


o  admit  without  cavil 
idiiig  "  Tales  of  my 
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Landlord," — the  last,  and,  it  is  manifest,  never  carefully  revised  or  corrected  handiwork, 
of  Mr.  Peter  Pattison,  now  no  more;  the  same  worthy  young  man  so  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the^e  Introductory  Essays,  and  never  without  that  tribute  to  his  good 
sense  and  talents,  nay,  even  genius,  which  liis  contributions  to  this  my  undertaking  fairly 
entitled  him  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  his  surviving  friend  and  patron.  These  pages,  I 
have  said,  were  the  ultrmus  lobar  of  mine  ingenious  assistant ;  but  I  say  not,  as  the 
great  Dr.  Pitcaim  of  his  hcro^^ultimus  atque  optimus,  Alas!  even  the  giddiness 
attendant  on  a  journey  on  this  Manchester  rail-road  is  not  so  perilous  to  the  nerves,  as 
that  too  frequent  exercise  in  the  merry-go-round  of  the  ideal  world,  whereof  the  tendency 
to  render  the  fancy  confused,  and  the  judgment  inert,  hath  in  all  ages  been  noted,  not 
only  by  the  erudite  of  the  earth,  but  even  by  many  of  the  thick-witted  Ofelli  themselves ; 
whether  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  fancy  moveth  in  such  exercitations,  where  the  wish 
of  the  penman  is  to  him  like  Prince  Iloussain's  tapestry,  in  the  Eastern  fable,  be  the 
chief  source  of  peril— or  whether,  without  reference  to  this  wearing  speed  of  movement, 
the  dwelling  habitually  in  those  realms  of  imagination,  be  as  little  suited  for  a  man's 
intellect,  as  to  breathe  for  any  considerable  space  ''the  difficult  air  of  the  mountain  top** 
is  to  the  physical  structure  of  his  outward  frame— this  question  belongeth  not  to  me; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  we  oflen  discover  in  the  works  of  the  foremost  of  this  order  of  men, 
marks  of  bewilderment  and  confusion,  such  as  do  not  so  frequently  occur  in  those  of 
persons  to  whom  nature  hath  conceded  fancy  weaker  of  wing,  or  less  ambitious  in  flight 
It  is  affecting  to  see  the  great  Miguel  Cervantes  himself,  even  like  the  sons  of  meaner 
men,  defending  himself  against  the  critics  of  the  day,  who  assailed  him  upon  such  little 
discrepancies  and  inaccuracies  as  are  apt  to  cloud  the  progress  even  of  a  mind  like  his, 
when  the  evening  is  closing  around  it.  ''  It  is  quite  a  common  thing,"  says  Don  Quixote, 
**  for  men  who  have  gained  a  very  great  reputation  by  their  writings  before  they  were 
printed,  quite  to  lose  it  afterwards,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part." — "  The  reason  is  plain," 
answers  the  Bachelor  Carrasco  ;  "  their  faults  are  more  easily  discovered  after  the 
books  are  printed,  as  being  then  more  read,  and  more  narrowly  examined,  especially 
if  the  author  has  been  much  cried  up  before-,  for  then  the  severity  of  the  scrutiny  is  sure 
to  be  the  greater.  Those  who  have  raised  themselves  a  name  by  their  own  ingenuity, 
great  poets  and  celebrated  historians,  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  envied  by  a  set 
of  men  who  delight  in  censuring  the  writings  of  others,  though  they  could  never  produce 
any  of  their  own." — "  That  is  no  wonder,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  there  are  many 
divines  that  would  make  but  very  dull  preachers,  and  yet  are  quick  enough  at  finding 
faults  and  superfluities  in  other  men's  sermons." — ''  All  this  is  true,"  says  Carrasco^  "and 
therefore  I  could  wish  such  censurers  would  be  more  merciful  and  less  scrupulous,  and 
not  dwell  ungenerously  upon  small  spots  that  are  in  a  manner  but  so  many  atoms  on  the 
face  of  the  clear  sun  they  murmur  at.  If  allquando  dormitat  Homertat^  let  them 
consider  how  many  nights  he  kept  himself  awake  to  bring  his  noble  works  to  light  as 
little  darkened  with  defects  as  might  be.  But,  indeed,  it  may  many  times  happen,  that 
what  is  censured  for  a  fault,  is  rather  an  ornament,  as  moles  oflen  add  to  the  beauty  of  a 
face.  When  all  is  said,  he  that  publishes  a  book,  runs  a  great  risk,  since  nothing  can 
be  so  unlikely  as  that  he  should  have  composed  one  capable  of  securing  the  approlMition 
of  every  reader." — "  Sure,"  says  Don  Quixote,  "  that  which  treats  of  me  can  have 
pleased  but  few  ?" — "  Quite  the  contrary,"  says  Carrasco  ;  "  for  as  injinitus  ext  numenu 
stultoruTfiy  so  an  infinite  number  have  admired  your  history.  Only  some  there  are  who 
have  taxed  the  author  with  want  of  memory  or  sincerity,  because  he  forgot  to  give 
an  account  who  it  was  that  stole  Sancho's  Dapple,  for  that  particular  is  not  mentioned 
there,  only  we  find,  by  the  story,  that  it  was  stolen  ;  and  yet,  by  and  by,  we  find  him 
riding  the  same  ass  again,  without  any  previous  light  given  us  into  the  matter.  Then 
they  say  that  the  author  forgot  to  tell  the  reader  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  for  there  is  not  a  word 
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said  of  tbeni  more  j  and  many  people  have  ft  great  mind  to  know  what  be  did  with  tbem> 
and  how  he  spent  them ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  materini  points  in  which  the  work  is 
defective." 

How  ftmuaingly  Saocho  is  mode  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Bachelor  Carrasco— no  reader  can  have  forgotten  ;  but  there  remained  enough  of  similar 
lacuna,  inadvertencies,  and  mbtokes,  to  esercise  the  ingenuity  of  tho^c  Spanish  ciitics, 
who  were  too  wiae  in  their  own  conceit  to  profit  by  the  good-natured  and  modest 
apology  of  this  immortal  author. 

There  con  be  no  doubt,  that  if  Cervantes  had  deigned  to  use  it,  he  might  have  pleaded 
also  the  apology  of  indifferent  health,  under  which  he  certainly  lalwured  while  finishing 
the  second  part  of  "  Don  Quixote."  It  must  be  too  obvious  thnt  the  intervals  of  such  a 
malady  as  then  affected  Cervantes,  could  not  be  the  most  favourable  in  the  world  for 
revising  lighter  compositions,  and  correcting,  at  least,  those  grosser  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions which  each  author  should,  if  it  were  but  for  shame's  sake,  remove  from  his  work, 
before  bringing  it  forth  into  the  hroad  light  of  day,  wliere  they  will  never  fail  to  be 
distinctly  seen,  nor  lack  ingenious  persona,  who  will  be  too  happy  in  discharging  the 
office  of  pointing  them  out. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  explain  with  what  purpose  we  have  rolled  thus  fully  to 
memory  the  many  venial  errors  of  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  and  those  passages  in  which 
he  has  rather  defied  hie  adversaries  than  pleaded  his  own  justification ;  for  I  suppose  it 
will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  difference  is  too  wide  hetwixt  that  great  wit  of  Spain 
and  ourselves,  to  permit  us  to  use  a  buckler  which  was  rendered  sufBcieutly  formidable 
only  by  the  strenuous  hand  in  which  it  was  placed. 

The  history  of  my  first  publications  is  sutTiciently  well  known.  Nor  did  I  relinquish 
the  purpose  of  concluding  these  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  which  had  been  so  remarkably 
fortunate ;  but  Death,  which  steals  upon  us  all  with  an  inaudible  foot,  cut  short  the 
ingenious  young  man  to  whose  memory  I  composed  that  inscription,  and  erected,  at  my 
own  charge,  that  monument  which  protects  his  remains,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Gander, 
yhich  be  has  contributed  so  much  to  render  immortal,  and  in  a  place  of  his  owm. 
Bclection,  not  very  distant  from  the  school  under  my  cure.*  In  a  word,  the  ingenious 
Mr,  Pattison  was  removed  from  his  place. 

Nor  did  I  confine  my  care  to  his  posthumous  fame  alone,  but  carefully  inventoried  and 
preserved  the  effects  which  he  left  behind  him,  namely,  the  contents  of  his  small 
wardrobe,  and  a  numher  of  printed  books  of  somewhat  more  consequence,  together  with 
certain  wofully  blurred  manuscripts,  discovered  in  his  repository.  On  looking  these 
over,  I  found  them  to  contain  two  Tales  called  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  and  "  Castle 
Dangerous;"  but  was  seriously  disappointed  to  perceive  that  they  were  by  no  means  in 
that  state  of  correctness,  which  would  induce  an  experienced  person  to  pronounce  any 
writbg,  in  the  technical  language  of  bookcrafl,  "prepared  for  press,"  There  were 
not  only  hiatus  valde  dejkndi,  but  even  grievous  inconsistencies,  and  other  mistakes, 
which  the  penman's  leisurely  revision,  had  he  been  spared  to  bestow  it,  would  doubtless 
have  cleared  away.  After  a  considerate  perusal,  I  no  question  flattered  myself  that  these 
manuscripts,  with  all  their  faults,  contained  here  and  there  passages,  which  seemed 
plainly  to  intimate  that  severe  indisposition  had  been  unable  to  extinguish  altogether  the 
brilliancy  of  that  fancy  which  the  world  had  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  in  the  creations 
of  Old  Jlortality,  the  Bride  of  Lammcrmoor,  and  others  of  these  narratives.  But  I, 
nevertheless,  threw  the  manuscripts  into  my  drawer,  resolving  not  to  think  of  commiiting 
them  to  the  Ballantynian  ordeal,  until  I  could  either  obtain  the  assistance  of  some 
capable  person  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  correct  errors,  so  as  they  might  face  the  public 
with  credit,  or  perhaps  numerous  and  more  serious  avocations  might  permit  me  to 
dedicate  my  own  time  and  labour  to  that  task. 
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While  I  was  in  tliis  uncertainty,  I  had  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  who  was  announced  as 
a  young  gentleman  desirous  of  speaking  with  me  on  particular  business.  I  immediately 
augured  the  accession  of  a  new  boarder,  but  was  at  once  checked  by  observing  that  the 
outward  man  of  the  stranger  was,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  what  mine  host  of  the 
Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his  phraseology,  calls  se4}dy.  His  black  cloak  had  seen  service ; 
the  waistcoat  of  grey  plaid  bore  yet  stronger  marks  of  having  encountered  more  than 
one  campaign ;  his  third  piece  of  dress  was  an  absolute  veteran  compared  to  the  others ; 
his  shoes  were  so  loaded  with  mud  as  showed  his  journey  must  have  been  pedestrian ; 
and  a  grey  maudy  which  fluttered  around  his  wasted  limbs,  completed  such  an  equipment 
as,  since  Juvenal's  days,  has  been  the  livery  of  the  poor  scholar.  I  therefore  concluded 
that  I  beheld  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office  of  usher,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  his 
proposals  with  the  dignity  becoming  my  station ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  found 
I  had  before  me,  in  this  rusty  student,  no  less  a  man  than  Paul,  the  brother  of  Peter 
Pattison,  come  to  gather  in  his  brother's  succession,  and  possessed,  it  seemed,  with  no 
small  idea  of  the  value  of  that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  the  productions  of  his  pen ! 

By  the  rapid  study  I  made  of  him,  this  Paul  was  a  sharp  lad,  imbued  with  some 
tincture  of  letters,  like  his  regretted  brother,  but  totally  destitute  of  those  amiable 
qualities  which  had  often  induced  me  to  say  within  myself,  that  Peter  was,  like  the 
famous  John  Gay, — 

"  In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child." 

He  set  little  by  the  legacy  of  my  deceased  assistant's  wardrobe,  nor  did  the  books  hold 
much  greater  value  in  his  eyes :  but  he  peremptorily  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  manuscripts,  alleging,  with  obstinacy,  that  no  definite  bargain  had  been  completed 
between  his  late  brother  and  me,  and  at  length  produced  the  opinion  to  that  effect  of  a 
writer,  or  man  of  business, — a  class  of  persons  with  whom  I  have  always  chosen  to  have 
as  little  concern  as  possible. 

But  I  had  one  defence  left,  which  came  to  my  aid,  tanquam  deu$  ex  machinA,  This 
rapacious  Paul  Pattison  could  not  pretend  to  wrest  the  disputed  manuscripts  out  of  my 
possession,  unless  upon  repayment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  I  had  advanced 
from  time  to  time  to  the  deceased  Peter,  and  particularly  to  purchase  a  small  annuity  for 
his  aged  mother.  These  advances,  with  the  charges  of  the  funeral  and  other  expenses^ 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  the  poverty-struck  student  and  his  acute  l^al 
adviser  equally  foresaw  great  difficulty  in  liquidating.  The  said  Mr.  Paul  Pattison, 
therefore,  listened  to  a  suggestion,  which  I  dropped  as  if  by  accident,  that  if  he  thought 
himself  capable  of  filling  his  brother's  place  of  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  I 
would  make  him  welcome  to  bed  and  board  within  my  mansion  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  only  requiring  his  occasional  assistance  at  hearing  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
This  seemed  to  promise  a  close  of  our  dispute,  alike  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  the 
first  act  of  Paul  was  to  draw  on  me  for  a  round  sum,  under  pretence  that  his  wardrobe 
must  be  wholly  refitted.  To  this  I  made  no  objection,  though  it  certainly  showed  like 
vanity  to  purchase  garments  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  when  not  only  great  part  of 
the  defunct's  habiliments  were  very  fit  for  a  twelvemonth's  use,  but  as  I  myself  had  been, 
but  yesterday  as  it  were,  equipped  in  a  becoming  new  stand  of  black  clothes,  Mr. 
Pattison  would  have  been  welcome  to  the  use  of  such  of  my  quondam  raiment  as  he 
thought  suitable,  as  indeed  had  always  been  the  case  with  his  deceased  brother. 

The  school,  I  must  needs  say,  came  tolerably  on.  My  youngster  was  very  smart,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  active  in  his  duty  of  usher,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  he  even  overdid  his 
part  therein,  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  cipher  in  my  own  school. 

I  comforted  myself  with  the  belief  that  the  publication  was  advancing  as  fast  as  I  could 
desire.  On  this)  ubject,  Paul  Pattison,  like  ancient  Pistol,  "  talked  bold  words  at  the 
bridge,"  and  thai:  not  only  at  our  house,  but  in  the  society  of  our  neighbours,  amongst 
whom,  instead  of  imitating  the  retired  and  monastic  manner  of  his  brother  deceased,  he 
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became  a  gay  visitor,  nud  such  a  reveller,  tbat  in  process  of  time  he  wns  obscrvej  to 
rilijwad  the  modest  fare  which  lud  at  first  been  celeemed  a  ban<2\iet  by  his  hungry 
appetite,  and  thereby  highly  displeased  my  wife,  who,  with  justice,  applauds  herself  for 
the  plen^ul,  cleanly,  and  healthy  victuals,  wherewith  slie  mainlaina  her  ushers  and 
boarders. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rather  hoped  than  entertained  a  sincere  confidence  that  all  waa 
going  on  well,  and  was  in  that  unpleasant  state  of  mind  which  precedes  the  open  breach 
between  two  assodates  who  have  been  long  jealous  of  each  other,  but  are  as  yet  deterred 
by  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  from  coming  to  an  open  ruptui-e. 

The  first  thing  which  alarmed  mo  waa  a  rumour  in  the  village,  that  Paul  Pattison 
intended,  in  some  little  space,  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  tlie  Continent — on  account  of 
his  he^th,  aa  waa  pretended,  but,  as  the  same  report  averred,  much  more  with  the  view 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  which  hb  jierusal  of  the  chissica  had  impressed  upon  him,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  I  was,  I  say,  rather  alarmed  at  this  stisurriui,  and  began  to  reflect 
that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pattison,  unleas  hia  loss  could  be  supplied  in  good  time,  waa 
like  to  be  a  blow  to  the  establishment ;  for,  in  truth,  this  Paul  had  a  winning  way  with 
the  boys,  especially  those  who  were  gentle -tempered ;  so  that  I  must  confess  niy  doubts 

I  whether,  in  certain  respects,  I  myself  could  have  fully  supplied  his  place  in  the  school, 
iritli  all  my  authority  and  experience.  My  wife,  jealous  as  became  licr  station,  of  Mr. 
^tti»on's  intentions,  advised  me  to  take  the  matter  up  immediately,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
at  once  :  and,  indeed,  I  had  always  found  that  way  answered  best  with  my  boys. 
Urs.  Cleishbotfiam  was  not  long  before  renewing  the  subject ;  for,  like  most  of  the 
jice  of  Xantippe,  (though  my  helpmate  is  a  well-spoken  woman,)  she  loves  to  tlu-ust  in 
her  oar  where  she  is  not  able  to  puL  it  to  purpose,  "  You  are  a  shar[)-wilted  roan,  Mr. 
Cleisiibotham,"  would  she  observe,  "  and  a  learned  man,  Mr.  Cleishbotham — and  the 
■choolroaster  of  Gandercleuch,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  which  is  saying  all  in  one  word ;  but 
many  a  man  almost  as  great  as  yourself  has  lost  the  saddle  by  suffering  an  inferior  to  get 
lip  behind  him ;  and  though,  with  the  world,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  you  have  the  name  of 
didng  every  thing,  both  in  directing  tbe  school  and  in  this  new  profitable  book  line  which 
yon  have  taken  up.  yet  it  begins  to  be  the  common  talk  of  Gnndercleuch,  both  up  the 
water  and  dow-n  the  water,  tliat  the  usher  both  writes  tjic  dominie's  hooks,  and  teaches 
the  dominie's  school.  Ay,  ay,  ask  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  and  she'll  tell  ye,  the  least 
gaitling  among  them  ail  comes  to  I'aul  Pattison  with  his  lesson  as  natundly  as  they 
come  to  me  for  their  four-hours,  puir  things ;  and  never  ane  thinks  of  applying  to  you 
aboot  a  kittle  turn,  or  a  crabbed  woi-d,  or  about  ony  thing  else,  unless  it  were  for  licet 
ejcire,  or  the  mending  of  an  auld  pen." 

Now,  this  address  assailed  me  on  a  summer  evening,  when  I  was  whiling  away  my 
leisure  hours  with  the  end  of  a  cntty  pipe,  and  indulging  in  such  bland  imaginations  as 
the  Nicotian  weed  is  wont  to  produce,  moi'C  especially  in  the  ease  of  studious  persons, 
devoted  mims  eet-erioribiis.  I  was  naturally  loth  to  leave  my  inisty  sanctuary ;  and 
endeavoured  to  silence  the  clamour  of  Mrs.  Cleishbotham 's  tongue,  which  has  something 
in  it  peculiarly  shrill  and  penetrating.  "  "Woman,"  saiil  I  with  a  tone  of  domestic 
authority  befitting  the  occasion,  "  res  inas  ogoit; — mind  your  washings  and  your 
wringings,  your  stuffings  and  your  i)hysieking,  or  whatever  concerns  tlie  outward  person 
of  the  pupils,  and  leave  the  progress  of  their  education  to  my  usher,  Paul  Pattison,  and 
n,j-,df." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  added  the  accursed  woman,  (that  I  should  say  so  !)  "  that  ye  have 
the  grace  to  name  him  foremost,  for  there  is  htlle  doubt,  that  he  ranks  first  of  the  iroop, 
if  ye  wad  but  hear  what  the  neighbours  speak — or  whisper." 

"What  do  they  whisper,  thou  sworn  sister  of  the  l'"umonides?"cried  I, — the  irritating 
cexti-um  of  the  woman's  objui^ation  totally  counterbalancing  the  sedative  elTecta  both  of 
pipe  anil  pot. 
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"  Whisper?"  resumed  she  in  her  shrillest  note — "  why,  they  whisper  loud  enough  for 
me  at  least  to  hear  them,  that  the  schoolmaster  of  Gandercleuch  is  turned  a  doited  auld 
woman,  and  spends  all  his  time  in  tippling  strong  drink  with  the  keeper  of  the  public- 
house,  and  leaves  school  and  bookmaking,  and  a'  the  rest  o't,  to  the  care  of  his  usher ; 
and,  also,  the  wives  in  Gandercleuch  say,  that  you  have  engaged  Paul  Pattison  to  write 
a  new  book,  which  is  to  beat  a'  the  lave  that  gaed  afore  it ;  and  to  show  what  a  sair  lift 
you  have  o'  the  job,  you  didna  sae  muckle  as  ken  the  name  o't — no,  nor  whether  it  waa 
to  be  about  some  Heathen  Greek,  or  the  Black  Douglas." 

This  was  said  with  such  bitterness  that  it  penetrated  to  the  very  quick,  and  I  hurled 
the  poor  old  pipe,  like  one  of  Homer's  spears,  not  in  the  face  of  my  provoking  helpmate, 
though  the  temptation  was  strong,  but  into  the  river  Gander,  which,  as  is  now  well 
known  to  tourists  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  pursues  its  quiet  meanders 
beneath  the  bank  on  which  the  school-house  is  pleasantly  situated ;  and,  starting  up,  fixed 
on  my  head  the  cocked  hat,  (the  pride  of  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Scott's  repository,)  and 
plunging  into  the  valley  of  the  brook,  pursued  my  way  upwards,  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Cleishbotham  accompanying  me  in  my  retreat  with  something  like  the  angry  scream  of 
triumph  with  which  the  brood-goose  pursues  the  flight  of  some  unmannerly  cur  or  idle 
boy  who  has  intruded  upon  her  premises,  and  fled  before  her.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  influence  of  this  clamour  of  scorn  and  wrath  which  hung  upon  my  rear,  that  while 
it  rung  in  my  ears,  I  was  so  moved  that  I  instinctively  tucked  the  skirts  of  my  black 
coat  under  my  arm,  as  if  I  had  been  in  actual  danger  of  being  seized  on  by  the  grasp  of 
the  pursuing  enemy.  Nor  was  it  till  I  had  almost  reached  the  well-known  burial-place, 
in  which  it  was  Peter  Pattison's  hap  to  meet  the  far-famed  personage  called  Old 
Mortality,  that  I  made  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  com|>osing  my  perturbed  spirits,  and 
considering  what  was  to  be  done;  for  as  yet  my  mind  was  agitated  by  a  chaos  of  passions^ 
of  which  anger  was  predominant;  and  for  what  reason,  or  against  whom,  I  entertained 
such  tumultuous  displeasure,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  determine. 

Nevertheless,  having  settled  my  cocked  hat  with  becoming  accuracy  on  my  well- 
powdered  wig,  and  suflercd  it  to  remain  uplifted  for  a  moment  to  cool  my  flushed  brow 
— having,  moreover,  re-adjusted  and  shaken  to  rights  the  skirts  of  my  black  coat>  I 
came  into  case  to  answer  to  my  own  questions,  which,  till  these  manoouvres  had  been 
sedately  accomplished,  I  might  have  asked  myself  in  vain. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Docket,  the  writer  (that  is,  the 
attorney)  of  our  village  of  Gandercleuch,  I  became  satisfied  that  my  anger  was  directed 
against  all  and  sundry,  or,  in  law  Latin,  contre  omties  mortales,  and  more  particularly 
against  the  neighbourhood  of  Gandercleuch,  for  circulating  reports  to  the  prejudice  of 
my  literary  talents,  as  well  as  my  accomplishments  as  a  pedagogue,  and  transferring  the 
fame  thereof  to  mine  own  usher.  Secondly,  against  my  spouse,  Dorothea  Cleishbotham^ 
for  transferring  the  said  calumnious  reports  to  my  ears  in  a  prerupt  and  unseemly  manner, 
and  without  due  respect  either  to  the  language  which  she  made  use  of,  or  the  person 
to  whom  she  spoke, — treating  afiairs  in  which  I  was  so  intimately  concerned  as  if  they 
were  proper  subjects  for  jest  among  gossips  at  a  christening,  where  the  womankind 
claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  the  JBona  J)ea  according  to  their  secret  female  rites. 

Thirdly,  I  became  clear  that  I  was  entitled  to  respond  to  any  whom  it  concerned  to 
enquire,  that  my  wrath  was  kindled  against  Paul  Pattison,  my  usher,  for  giving  occasion 
both  for  the  neighbours  of  Gandercleuch  entertaining  such  opinions,  and  for  Mrs. 
Cleishbotham  disrespectfully  urging  them  to  my  face,  since  neither  circumstance  could 
have  existed,  without  he  had  put  forth  sinful  misrepresentations  of  transactions,  private 
and  confidential,  and  of  which  I  had  myself  entirely  refrained  from  dropping  any  the 
least  hint  to  any  third  person. 

This  arrangement  of  my  ideas  having  contributed  to  soothe  the  stormy  atmosphere  of 
which  they  had  been  the  ofispring,  gave  reason  a  time  to  predominate,  and  to  ask  me. 
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with  her  calm  but  clear  voice,  whothor,  under  all  tlie  cii'cumstuncea,  I  did  vntU  to  nourisli 
so  inilismininnte  an  indignation?  In  Bne,  on  closer  exumjn  at  ion,  the  various  iipletietie 
thoughts  I  bad  been  indulging  against  other  parties,  begun  to  bo  merged  in  tlmt 
reacnttnent  ogtunst  my  perfidious  usher,  which,  like  the  serpent  of  Moses,  awalloweU  up 
all  subordinate  objects  of  displeasure.  To  put  myself  at  open  feud  with  the  whole  of 
my  neighbours,  unless  I  had  been  certain  of  some  effectual  mode  of  avenging  myself 
upon  them,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  too  weighty  for  ray  m<!ans,  and  not  unlikely, 
if  rashly  grappled  withal,  to  end  in  my  ruin.  To  maka  a  public  quarrel  with  my  wife, 
on  such  an  account  as  her  opinion  of  my  literary  accomplishments,  would  sound  ridiculous: 
and,  besides,  Mrs.  C,  was  sure  to  have  all  the  women  on  her  side,  who  would  represent 
her  as  a  wife  peraecuted  by  her  husband  for  offering  him  good  advice,  and  urging  it  upon 
him  with  only  too  enthusiastic  sincerity. 

There  remained  Paul  Pattiaon,  undoubtedly,  the  most  natural  and  proper  object  of  my 
indignation,  since  I  might  be  said  to  have  him  in  my  own  power,  and  might  puni^li  him 
hy  dismissal,  at  my  pleasure.  Tet  even  vindictive  proceedings  against  the  said  Paul, 
however  easy  to  be  enforced,  might  he  productive  of  serious  consequences  to  my  own 
purse;  and  I  began  to  reflect,  with  anxiety,  that  in  this  world  it  is  not  often  that  the 
gratification  of  our  angry  passions  lies  in  the  same  road  with  the  advancement  of  our 
interest,  and  that  the  wise  man,  the  vere  tapient,  seldom  hesitates  which  of  these  two  he 
ought  to  prefer, 

I  recollected  also  that  I  was  quite  uncertain  how  far  the  present  usher  had  really  been 
guiliy  of  the  foul  acts  of  assumption  charged  against  him. 

Jn  a  word,  I  began  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  no  light  matter,  at  once,  and  without 
mnturer  perpending  oi'  sundry  collateral  putictiunculii,  to  break  up  a  joint-stock  adven- 
ture, or  society,  as  civilians  term  it,  which,  if  profitable  to  him,  had  at  least  promised  to 
be  no  less  so  to  me,  established  in  years  and  learning  and  reputation  so  much  his  superior. 
Moved  by  which,  and  other  the  like  considerations,  I  resolved  to  proceed  with  becoming 
eaution  on  the  occasion,  and  not,  by  stating  lay  causes  of  complaint  too  hastily  in  the 
tntse^  exasperate  into  a  positive  breach  what  might  only  prove  some  small  mis- 
understanding, easily  explained  or  apologized  for,  and  which,  like  a  leak  in  a  new  vessel, 
being  once  discovered  and  carefully  stopped,  renders  the  vessel  but  more  sea-wortliy 
than  it  was  before. 

About  the  time  that  I  had  adopted  this  healing  resolution,  I  reached  the  spot  where  the 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  a  steep  Jiill  seems  to  terniinate  the  valley,  or  at  least  divides 
it  into  two  dells,  each  serving  as  a  cmdle  to  its  own  mountain -stream,  the  Gruff  quack, 
namely,  and  the  shallower,  but  more  noisy,  Gusedub,  on  the  left  hand,  wliicb,  at  tlieir 
union,  form  the  Gander,  properly  so  called.  Each  of  these  little  valleys  haa  a  walk 
winding  up  to  its  recesses,  rendered  more  easy  by  the  labours  of  tiie  poor  during  the  late 
hard  season,  and  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Piittison's  patli,  while  the  other  had 
been  kindly  consecrated  to  my  own  memory,  hy  the  title  of  tlie  Dominie's  Daidling-bit. 
Here  I  made  certain  to  meet  my  associate,  Paul  Pattison,  for  by  one  or  other  of  these 
roads  he  was  wont  to  return  to  my  house  of  an  evening,  after  his  leugthened  rambles. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  I  espied  him  descending  the  Gusedub  by  that  tortuous  i)ath, 
marking  so  strongly  the  character  of  a  Scottish  glen.  Ho  was  easily  distinguished, 
indeed,  at  some  distance,  hy  his  jaunty  swagger,  in  which  he  jireacnted  to  you  the  flat  of 
his  leg,  like  the  manly  knave  of  club.',  apparently  with  the  most  perfect  contenlment, 
not  only  witli  his  leg  and  hoot,  but  witii  every  part  of  his  outward  man,  and  the  whole 
fashion  of  his  garments,  and,  one  would  almost  jiave  thought,  the  contents  of  his  jiiickets. 

In  thi^,  his  wonted  guise,  he  approached  me,  where  I  was  seated  near  the  meeting  of 
tlie  waters,  and  I  could  not  but  discern,  that  his  fii-st  impulse  was  to  pass  me  without 
any  prolonged  or  formal  greeting.  But  as  thai  would  not  have  been  dwent,  coiisideriiig 
the  terms  on  which  we  stood,  he  seemed  to  rtdijpC,on  rclloction,  a  course  directly  o]qM.site; 
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bustled  up  to  me  with  an  air  of  alacrity,  and,  I  may  add,  impudence;  and  hastened  at 
once  into  the  middle  of  the  important  affairs  which  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  bring 
under  discussion  in  a  manner  more  becoming  their  gravity.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Cleishbotham,"  said  he,  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  confusion  and  effrontery; 
"  the  most  wonderful  news  which  has  been  heard  in  the  literary  world  in  my  time — all 
Gandercleueh  rings  with  it — they  positively  speak  of  nothing  else,  from  Miss  Buskbody's 
youngest  apprentice  to  the  minister  himself,  and  ask  each  other  in  amazement,  whether 
the  tidings  are  true  or  false — to  be  sure  they  arc  of  an  astounding  complexion,  especially 
to  you  and  me." 

"  Mr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  your  meaning.  Davus  sum, 
non  CEdipm — I  am  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Gimdercleuch; 
no  conjuror,  and  neither  reader  of  riddles,  nor  expounder  of  enigmata." 

"  AVell,"  replied  Paul  Pattison,  "  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  of  Gandercleueli,  and  so  forth,  all  I  have  to  inform  you  is,  that  our  hopeful  scheme 
is  entirely  blown  up.  The  tales,  on  publishing  which  we  reckoned  with  so  much 
confidence,  have  already  been  printed;  they  are  abroad,  over  all  America,  and  the  British 
papers  are  clamorous." 

I  received  this  news  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  I  should  have  accepted  a 
blow  addressed  to  my  stomach  by  a  modern  gladiator,  with  the  full  energy  of  his  fist. 
"  If  this  be  correct  information,  ^fr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  must  of  necessity  suspect  you 
to  be  the  person  who  have  supplied  the  foreign  press  with  the  copy  which  the  printers 
have  thus  made  an  unscrupulous  use  of,  without  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  undeniable 
proprietors  of  the  manuscripts;  and  I  request  to  know  whether  this  American  production 
embraces  the  alterations  which  you  as  well  as  I  judged  necessary,  before  the  work  could 
be  fitted  to  meet  the  public  eye?"  To  this  my  gentleman  saw  it  necessary  to  make  a  direct 
answer,  for  my  manner  was  impressive,  and  my  tone  decisive.  His  native  audacity 
enabled  him,  however,  to  keep  his  ground,  and  he  answered  with  firmness — 

"  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  in  the  first  place,  these  manuscripts,  over  which  you  claim  a  very 
doubtful  right,  were  never  given  to  any  one  by  me,  and  must  have  been  sent  to  America 
either  by  yourself,  or  by  some  one  of  the  various  gentlemen  to  whom,  I  am  well  aware, 
you  have  afforded  opportunities  of  perusing  my  brother's  MS.  remains." 

"  ]Mr.  Pattison,"  I  replied,  "  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  never  could  be  my  intention, 
either  by  my  own  hands,  or  through  those  of  another,  to  remit  these  manuscripts  to  the 
press,  until,  by  the  alterations  whicli  I  meditated,  and  which  you  yourself  engaged  to 
make,  they  were  rendered  fit  for  public  perusal." 

Mr.  Pattison  answered  me  with  much  heat: — "  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that 
if  I  accepted  your  paltry  ofter,  it  was  with  less  regard  to  its  amount,  than  to  the  honour 
and  literary  fame  of  my  late  brother.  I  foresaw  that  if  I  declined  it,  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  throw  the  task  into  incapable  hands,  or,  perhaps,  have  taken  it  upon  yourself 
the  most  unfit  of  all  men  to  tamper  with  the  works  of  departed  genius,  and  that,  Grod 
willing,  I  was  determined  to  prevent — but  the  justice  of  Heaven  has  taken  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands.  Peter  Pattison's  last  labours  shall  now  go  down  to  posterity 
unscathed  by  the  seal  ping-knife  of  alteration,  in  the  hands  of  a  false  friend — shame  on 
the  thought  that  the  unnatural  weapon  could  ever  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  brother!" 

I  heard  this  speech  not  without  a  species  of  vertigo  or  dizziness  in  my  head,  which 
would  probably  have  struck  me  lifeless  at  his  feet,  had  not  a  thought  like  that  of  the 
old  ballad — 

•*  Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall," 

called  to  my  recollection,  that  I  should  only  afford  an  additional  triumph  by  giving  way 
to  my  feelings  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  Pattison,  who,  I  could  not  doubt,  must  be 
more  or  less  directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Transatlantic  publication,  and  had  in  one  way 
or  another  found  his  own  interest  in  that  ncfai'ious  transaction. 
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To  get  quit  a?  Iiis  odious  presence  I  bid  bini  an  unceremonious  good-niglif,  and 
marched  down  the  glen  with  the  air  not  of  one  who  liaa  parted  with  n  friend,  but  who 
nther  hns  shaken  off  an  intrusive  cumpanion.  On  the  road  I  pondered  the  whole  mutter 
over  with  an  anxiety  wiiieh  did  not  in  t!iu  amalleat  degi-ee  tend  to  relieve  me.  Had 
I  fell  adequate  to  the  exertion,  I  migbt,  of  course,  ha»e  supplanted  this  apurioua  edition 
(of  which  the  literary  gazettes  are  already  doling  out  copious  specimens)  by  introducing 
into  a  copy,  to  be  instantly  publiabed  at  Edinburgh,  adequate  correction  of  the  varioua 
inconsistencies  and  imperfectiuns  wtiich  have  already  been  alluded  to.  1  remember  the 
easy  victory  of  the  real  second  part  of  these  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord "  over  the 
performance  sent  forth  by  an  interloper  nnder  the  same  title  ;  and  why  should  not  the 
same  triumph  be  repeated  now?  Tliere  would,  in  abort,  have  been  a  pride  of  talent  in 
this  manner  of  avenging  myself,  which  would  have  been  juntiliable  in  the  ease  of  an 
iiyured  man ;  but  the  state  of  my  health  has  for  some  time  been  such  as  to  render  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  in  every  way  imprudent. 

ITnder  such  circumstances,  the  last  "  Remains"  of  Peter  Fattison  must  even  bo 
accept^Mi,  as  they  were  left  in  his  desk  ;  and  I  humbly  retire  in  the  Iiope  that,  such  as 
ilicy  are,  tliey  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  those  who  have  ever  been  but  too  merciful 
to  liie  productions  of  bis  pen,  and  in  all  respects  to  the  courteous  reader's  obliged 
MTvaut,  J.  C. 

CmiMiXKOoli,  l.Wi  OcL  1&31. 


jejiBSSSlIE  flose  ohsorvers  of  vegetable  nature  have  remarked,  that  when  anew  graft 
•li  B-fl.WTf  is  taken  from  an  ^ed  tree,  it  possesses  indeed  in  exterior  form  the  appearance 
{  of  a  youthful  shoot,  but  has  in  fact  attained  to  the  same  state  of  maturi^,  or 
Q  decay,  wliich  has  Iwcn  readied  by  tlie  parent  stem.  Hence,  it  is  said, 
arises  ilie  general  decline  and  death  tliat  about  the  same  season  is  often  observed  to 
spread  itself  through  individual  trees  of  some  particular  species,  all  of  wliich,  deriving 
their  vital  powers  from  the  parent  stock,  are  tliercfore  incapable  of  protracting  their 
existence  longer  than  it  docs. 

In  the  sanie  manner,  efforts  liave  been  made  by  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  transplant 
large  cities,  states,  and  communities,  by  one  great  and  sudden  exertion,  expecting  to 
secure  to  the  new  capital  the  wealth,  the  dignity,  the  magnificent  decorations  and 
unlimited  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  which  they  desire  to  renovate;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  hope  to  begin  a  new  succession  of  ages  from  the  date  of  the  new  structure^ 
to  last,  they  imagine,  as  long,  and  with  as  much  fame,  as  its  predecessor,  wliich  the 
founder  hopes  his  new  metropolis  may  replace  in  all  its  youthful  glories.  But  nature 
has  her  laws,  which  seem  to  apply  to  the  social,  as  welt  as  the  vegetable  system.  It 
appears  to  l>e  a  general  rule,  that  what  is  to  last  long  should  be  slowly  matured  and 
gradually  improved,  while  every  sudden  cfrr)rt,  however  gigantic,  to  bring  about  the 
sptsody  execution  of  a  plan  calculated  to  endure  for  ages,  is  doomed  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  premature  decay  from  its  very  commencement.  Thus,  in  a  beautiful  Oriental  tale,  a 
dervisc  explains  to  the  sultan  how  he  had  reared  the  magnificent  trees  among  which 
they  walked,  by  nursing  their  shoots  from  the  seed ;  and  the  prince's  pride  is  damped 
when  he  reflects,  that  those  plantations,  so  simply  raised,  were  gathering  new  vigour 
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from  ciiicli  rotarning  sun,  while  his  own  exhniisted  cednrs,  which  had  been  trnnaplatiled 
by  oae  violent  effort,  were  drooping  their  majestic  heads  in  the  Vnlley  of  Ore/.* 

It  bus  been  allowed,  I  believe,  by  all  men  oF  taste,  many  of  whom  have  been  late 
visitants  of  Constantinople,  that  if  it  were  possible  tosurvey  the  whole  globe  witli  a  view 
to  fixing  a  seat  of  universal  empire,  all  wlio  ore  eapuble  of  making  ouch  a  clioiue,  would 
give  their  preference  to  tlie  clly  of  Constantine,  as  including  the  great  recommendation  a 
of  beauty,  wealth,  security,  and  eminence.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  of  eituation 
and  etimate,  and  with  all  the  architectural  splendour  of  its  churches  and  halls,  its 
qaanies  of  marble,  and  its  treasure-houses  of  gold,  the  imperial  founder  must  bimxelf 
have  learned,  tlmt  althaugh  he  could  employ  all  these  rich  materials  in  obedience  to  his 
own  wiah.it  was  the  mind  of  man  itself,  those  inlellcctnal  faculties  refined  by  the  ancientH 
to  tbe  highest  degree,  which  had  produced  the  specimens  of  talent  at  which  men  paused 
and  wondered,  whether  as  subjects  of  art  or  of  moral  labour.  The  power  of  the 
Emperor  might  iodeed  strip  other  cities  of  their  statues  and  their  shrines,  in  order  to 
decorate  that  which  he  had  Used  upon  as  his  new  capitals  but  the  men  who  had 
performed  great  actions,  and  tliose,  almost  equally  esteemed,  by  wliom  such  deeds  were 
celebrated,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music,  hod  ceased  to  exist.  The  nation, 
though  still  the  most  civilised  in  the  world,  had  passeii  beyond  that  period  of  society, 
when  the  desire  of  fair  fame  is  of  itself  the  sole  or  chief  motive  for  the  labour  of  the 
historian  or  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the  statuary.  Tlie  slaviah  and  despotic  constitution 
introduced  into  the  empire,  had  long  since  entirely  destroyed  that  public  spirit  which 
animated  the  fi'ee  history  of  Rome,  leaving  nothing  but  feeble  recollections,  which 
produced  no  emulation. 

To  speak  as  of  an  animated  substance,  if  Constantine  could  have  regenerated  his  new 
metropolis,  by  transfusing  into  it  the  vital  and  vivifying  principles  of  old  Rome, — that 
brilliant  spark  no  longer  remained  for  Constantinople  to  borrow,  or  for  Rome  to  lend. 

In  one  most  imirartant  circumstance,  the  state  of  the  capital  of  Constantine  hod  been 
lotally  changed,  and  unspeakably  to  its  advantage.  The  world  was  now  Christian,  and, 
iriQi  the  Pagan  code,  had  got  rid  of  its  load  of  disgraceful  superstition.  I^or  is  there 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  helk'r  fnith  prndiicfd  ils  naliirnl  and  desirable  fruils  in  society, 
in  gradually  ameliorating  the  hearLi,  and  taming  the  pasj^Jons,  of  the  people.  But  while 
many  of  the  converts  were  turning  meekly  towards  their  new  creed,  some,  in  the 
arrogance  of  their  understanding,  were  limiting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own  devices, 
and  others  failed  not  to  make  religious  character  or  spiridial  rank  the  means  of  rising  to 
temporal  power.  Thus  it  happened  at  this  critical  jjeriod,  that  tlie  effects  of  tliis  great 
change  in  the  religion  of  the  country,  although  producing  an  immediate  harvest,  as  well 
as  sowing  much  good  seed  whicJi  was  to  grow  hereal'ler,  did  not,  in  the  fourth  century, 
flonrish  so  as  to  shed  at  once  that  predominating  inlluence  which  its  principles  might 
have  taught  men  to  expect. 

Even  the  borrowed  splendour.  In  wliicli  Constantine  decked  bis  city,  bore  in  it 
sometliing  which  seemed  to  mark  premature  dec.iy.  The  imperial  founder,  in  seizing 
upon  tlie  ancient  statues,  pictures,  obelisks,  and  works  of  art,  acknowledged  his  own 
incajtacity  to  supply  their  place  with  the  productions  of  later  genius;  and  when  the 
world,  and  particularly  Rome,  was  plundered  to  adorn  Constantinople,  tlie  E^mperor, 
under  whom  the  work  was  eaiTicd  on,  niiglit  be  com[>nred  tii  a  prodigal  youth,  who  strips 
an  aged  parent  of  her  youthful  ornaniont*,  in  order  to  decorate  a  flaunting  paramour,  on 
whose  brow  all  must  consider  them  as  misplaced. 

Constantinople,  therefore,  when  in  324  it  first  arose  in  imperial  majesty  out  of  the 
humble  Byjtantium,  showed,  even  in  its  birth,  and  amid  its  adventitious  splendour,  as 
we  have  already  said,  some  intimations  of  that  speedy  decay  to  which  the  whole  civilised 
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world,  then  limited  within  the  Roman  empire,  was  internally  and  imperceptibly  tending. 
Nor  was  it  many  ages  ere  these  prognostications  of  declension  were  fully  verified. 

In  the  year  1080,  Alexius  Comnenus  *  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Empire;  that  is, 
he  was  declared  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  its  precincts  and  dependencies ;  nor,  if  he 
was  disposed  to  lead  a  life  of  relaxation,  would  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Scythians 
or  the  Hungarians  frequently  disturb  the  imperial  slumbers,  if  limited  to  his  own  capital. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  safety  did  not  extend  much  farther ;  for  it  is  said  that  the 
Empress  Pulcheria  had  built  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  gate  of  the  city,  to  save  her  devotions  from  the  risk  of  being  interrupted  by  the 
hostile  yell  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  reigning  Emperor  had  constructed  a  jmlace  near 
the  same  spot,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  in  the  condition  of  a  monarch  who  rather  derives  consequence 
from  the  wealth  and  importance  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  great  extent  of  their 
original  dominions,  than  from  what  remnants  of  fortune  had  descended  to  the  present 
generation.  This  Emperor,  except  nominally,  no  more  ruled  over  his  dismembered 
provinces,  than  a  half-dead  horse  can  (exercise  power  over  those  limbs,  on  which  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  vulture  have  already  begun  to  settle  and  select  their  prey. 

In  different  parts  of  his  territory,  different  enemies  arose,  who  waged  successful  or 
dubious  war  against  the  Em[>eror ;  and,  of  the  numerous  nations  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  hostilities,  whether  the  Franks  from  the  west,  the  Turks  advancing  from  the 
east,  the  Cumans  and  Scythians  pouring  tht^ir  barbarous  numbers  and  unceasing  storm 
of  arrows  from  the  north,  and  the  Saracens,  or  the  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided, 
pressing  from  the  south,  there  was  not  one  for  whom  tlie  Grecian  empire  did  not  spread 
a  tempting  repast.  Each  of  these  various  enemies  had  their  own  particular  habits 
of  war,  and  a  way  of  manoeuvring  in  battle  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  the  Roman,  as 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  Greek  empire  was  still  called,  was  by  far  the  weakest, 
the  most  ignorant,  and  most  timid,  who  could  be  dragged  into  the  field ;  and  the  Emperor 
was  happy  in  his  own  good  luck,  when  he  found  it  possible  to  conduct  a  defensive  war 
on  a  counterbalancing  principle,  making  use  of  the  Scythian  to  repel  the  Turk,  or  of 
both  these  savage  people  to  drive  back  the  fiery-footed  Frank,  whom  Peter  the  Hermit 
had,  in  the  time  of  Alexius,  waked  to  double  fury,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
crusades. 

If,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  was,  during  his  anxious  seat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
East,  reduced  to  use  a  base  and  truckling  course  of  policy — if  he  was  sometimes  reluctant 
to  fight  when  he  had  a  conscious  doubt  of  the  valour  of  his  troops — if  he  commonly 
employed  cunning  and  dissimulation  instead  of  wisdom,  and  perfidy  instead  of  courage — 
his  expedients  were  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  rather  than  his  own. 

Again,  the  Emperor  Alexius  may  be  blamed  for  aflecting  a  degree  of  state  which  was 
closely  allied  to  imbecility.  lie  was  proud  of  assuming  in  his  own  person,  and  of 
bestowing  upon  others,  the  painted  show  of  various  orders  of  nobility,  even  now,  when 
the  rank  within  the  prince's  gift  was  become  an  additional  reason  for  the  free  barbarian 
despising  the  imperial  noble.  That  the  Greek  court  was  encumbered  with  unmeaning 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  that  veneration  which  ought  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  real  worth,  and  the  presence  of  actual  power,  was  not  the 
particular  fault  of  that  prince,  but  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  government  of 
Constantinople  for  ages.  Indeed,  in  its  trumpery  etiquette,  which  provided  rules  for  the 
most  trivial  points  of  a  man's  behaviour  during  the  day,  the  Greek  empire  resembled  no 
existing  power  in  its  minute  follies,  except  that  of  Pekin;  both,  doubtless,  being 
influenced  by  the  same  vain  wish,  to  add  seriousness  and  an  ap{>earance  of  importance 
to  objects,  which,  from  their  trivial  nature,  could  admit  no  such  distinction. 

Yet  thus  far  we  must  justify  Alexius,  that  humble  as  were  the  expedients  he  had 

*  Sec  Gibbon,  Chap,  xlviii.  Tor  the  origin  and  oarly  history  of  the  house  of  the  Comneni. 


iT^coursc  lo,  lliey  were  more  usefui  tn  his  empire  than  the  muasures  of  a  more  proud  and 
high-apiri(ed  prince  might  have  proved  in  tlic  eamc  cinsurastances.  He  was  no  rhampion 
to  bn-uk  a  lanee  against  tlic  breast-plate  of  his  Prankish  rival,  the  famous  Bohemond  of 
Antioch,*  but  there  were  muny  occasions  on  which  he  hazarded  his  life  freely ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  from  a  minute  perusal  of  hia  achievements,  the  Emperor  of  Greece 
was  never  so  dangerous  "  under  shield,"  as  when  any  foeman  deaired  to  stop  him  wiiilo 
retreating  from  a  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  worsted. 

But,  besides  that  he  did  not  hesitnle,  according  to  the  cuntom  of  the  time,  at  least 
occasionally,  to  eommit  his  person  to  the  i>enls  of  close  couibut,  Alexius  also  possessed 
ench  knowledge  of  a  general's  profession,  as  is  required  in  our  modem  days.  He  knew 
how  to  occupy  military  positions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  often  covered  defeats,  or 
>  improved  dubious  confliclfi,  in  a  manner  highly  to  the  diaappuiutmetit  of  those  who 
deemed,  that  the  work  of  war  was  done  only  on  the  field  of  battle. 

If  Alexius  Comnenus  thus  understood  the  evolutions  of  war,  he  was  still  better  skilled 
in  those  of  politics,  where,  soaring  far  above  the  express  purpose  of  his  imnieOiale 
negotinlion,  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  gain  some  iniporlant  and  permanent  nilvantngo  ; 
though  very  often  he  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  unblushing  fieklenrss,  or  avowed 
treachery  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Greeks  generally  termed  all  other  nations,  and 
pnrticiilarly  those  tribes,  (they  can  hardly  be  tenncd  slatea,)  by  which  their  own  empire 
was  surrounded. 

We  may  conclude  our  brief  character  of  Comnenua.  by  saying,  that,  had  he  not  been 
called  on  to  fill  the  station  of  a  monarch  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  himself 
drend'd,  na  one  who  was  exposed  to  all  manner  of  conspiracies,  both  In  and  out  of  his 
own  family,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  regarded  as  an  honest  and  humane 
prince.  Certainly  he  showed  himself  a  good-natured  roan,  and  dealt  less  in  cutliiig  oil' 
heads  and  extinguishing  eyes,  than  had  been  the  practice  of  his  preilecessora,  who 
gejicrally  took  this  method  of  shortening  the  ambitious  views  of  competitors. 

It  remains  to  ho  mentioned,  that  Alexius  bad  his  full  share  of  the  Buperstitton  of  the 
~-  agCt  which  he  no  tt«d  Wi  h  a   peciea      hypocn  y  n  said,    h     his  wi  e,  Ireo 
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]M;^^K[UR  eceno  in  the  cnpitnl  of  the  Eastrm  Empire  opens  nt  what  13  termed  the 
j[S((Jj\')  Golden  Gate  of  Coiistnntinople ;  anil  it  may  be  said  in  pftHMing,  that  thii 
•tiiJC^Ml  splendid  epithet  ia  not  ho  lightly  bestowed  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
»fe^%i  inflated  language  of  the  Gweka,  nhieli  throws  such  an  appearance  of 
exaggeration  about  them,  their  buildings,  and  monuments. 

The  massive,  ami  seemingly  impregnable  walls  with  wliicli  Con^tantine  surrounded 
the  city,  were  greatly  improved  and  added  to  by  Theodtaius,  called  tlie  Great.  A 
triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  the  archiU'clurc  of  a  better,  though  already  a  degenerate 
age,  and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  useful  entrance,  introduced  the  stranger  into  the 
city.  On  the  top,  a  statue  of  lironze  represented  Victory,  the  g<Kldess  who  had  inclined 
the  scales  of  battle  in  favour  of  Theodosius  ;  and,  as  the  artist  determined  to  be  wealthy 
if  he  could  not  be  tasteful,  the  gilded  ornaments  with  which  the  inscriptions  were  set  off, 
readily  led  to  the  popular  name  of  the  gate.  Figuivs  carved  in  a  distant  and  happier 
period  of  the  art,  glanced  from  the  walls,  without  assorting  happily  with  the  tute  in 
which  these  were  built.  The  more  moflem  ornaments  of  the  Golden  Gate  bore,  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  on  aspect  very  different  from  those  indicating  the  "  coni]ucst  brought 
back  to  the  city,"  and  the  "eternal  peace"  which  the  flattering  inscriptions  recorded  u 
having  been  extorted  by  the  sword  of  Theodosius.     Four  or  five  military  engines,  for 
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throwing  dnrts  of  tlie  largest  sikp,  wci-c  placed  upon  the  summil  of  the  arch ;  and  what 
hxd  bei^n  originally  designed  as  a  specimen  of  orcliitecturol  cmbellislimeDt,  vas  now 
applied  hi  the  purposes  of  defence. 

It  wns  the  hour  of  evening,  and  the  cool  and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  9ea  inclined 
each  pasfionger,  whose  business  waa  not  of  a  very  urgent  description,  to  loiter  on  bis 
way,  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  romantic  gatewny,  and  the  various  interesting  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  which  the  city  of  Constantinople  presented,  aa  well  to  the  inhabitants  as 
to  stroDgers.  " 

One  individual,  however,  eeemed  to  indulge  more  wonder  rmd  cnriosity  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  native  of  the  city,  and  looked  Upon  tlic  rarities  around  with 
a  quick  and  startled  eye,  that  marked  an  imagination  awnJcencd  by  sights  that  were  new 
and  strange.  The  appearnnco  of  tlii*  person  bcApoho  a  foreigner  of  military  habits,  who 
wemed,  from  liia  complexion,  to  have  his  birthplace  far  from  the  Grecian  metropolis, 
whatever  chance  had  at  present  brought  him  to  the  Golden  Gate,  or  whatever  place  he 
Sllc4l  in  the  Emperor's  service- 

Tliis  young  man  waa  about  two-and-twenly  years  old,  remarkably  finely-formed  and 
athletic — ({ualities  well  understood  by  the  citizena  of  Constantinople,  whose  habits  of 
frequenting  the  public  games  had  taught  them  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
penon,  and  where,  in  the  select  of  their  own  conntrymen,  they  saw  the  handsomest 
Specimens  of  the  humftn  race. 

Tluwe  were,  however,  not  generally  bo  tall  as  the  stranger  at  the  Golden  Gate,  while 
his  piercing  blue  eye^  and  the  fair  hair  which  descended  from  under  a  light  helmet  gaily 
ornamented  with  silver,  bearing  On  its  summit  a  crest  resembling  a  dragon  in  the  act  of 
expanding  its  terrible  jaw^  intimated  a  northern  descent,  to  which  the  extreme  purity 
of  his  complexion  also  bore  witness.  His  beauty,  however,  though  he  was  eminently 
distingnishcd  both  in  features  and  in  person,  was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  effeminacy. 
From  this  it  was  resetted,  both  by  his  strength,  and  by  the  air  of  confidence  and  self- 
posseasion  with  which  the  youth  seemed  to  regard  the  wonders  around  him,  not  indicating 
tte  stupid  and  helpless  gaoe  of  &  mind  equally  inexperienced,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
instrui.'lion.  hut  cxprfssinir  llic'  bi'M  intcllcft  which  at  once  understands  the  grenter  part 
of  the  information  which  it  receives,  and  commands  the  spirit  to  toil  in  search  of  the 
meaning  of  that  which  it  has  not  comprehended,  or  may  fear  it  has  misinterpreted. 
This  look  of  awakened  attention  and  intelligence  gave  interest  to  the  young  barbarian ; 
and  while  the  bystanders  were  amazed  that  a  savage  from  some  unknown  or  remote 
corner  of  the  universe  should  possess  a  noble  countenance  bespeaking  a  mind  so  elevated, 
tbcy  respected  him  for  the  composure  with  which  he  witnessed  so  many  things,  the 
fashion,  the  splendour,  nay,  the  very  use  of  which,  must  have  been  recently  new  to 

The  young  man's  personal  equipments  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and 
effeminacy,  and  enabled  the  experienced  spectators  to  ascertain  his  nation,  and  the 
capacity  in  which  he  served.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fanciful  and  crested 
helmet,  which  was  a  distinction  of  the  foreigner,  to  which  the  reader  roust  add  in  his 
imagination  a  small  cuirass,  or  breastplate  of  silver,  so  sparingly  fashioned  as  obviously 
to  afford  little  security  to  the  broad  chest,  on  which  it  rather  hung  like  an  ornament  than 
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covered  as  a  buckler ;  nor,  if  a  well-thrown  dart,  or  strongly-shod  arrow,  should  alight 
full  on  this  rich  piece  of  armour,  was  there  much  hope  that  it  could  protect  the  bosom 
which  it  partially  shielded. 

From  betwixt  the  slioulders  hung  down  over  the  back  what  had  the  appearance  of  a 
bearskin ;  but,  when  more  closely  examined,  it  was  only  a  very  skilful  imitation  of  the 
spoils  of  the  chase,  being  in  reality  a  surcoat  composed  of  strong  shaggy  silk,  so  woven 
as  to  exhibit,  at  a  little  distance,  no  inaccurate  representation  of  a  bear's  hide.  A  light 
crooked  sword,  or  scimitar,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  gold  and  ivory,  hung  by  the  left 
side  of  the  stranger,  the  ornamented  hilt  of  which  appeared  much  too  small  for  the  large- 
jointed  hand  of  the  young  Hercules  who  was  thus  gaily  attired.  A  dress,  purple  in 
colour,  and  sitting  close  to  the  limbs,  covered  the  body  of  the  soldier  to  a  little  above 
the  knee  ;  from  thence  tlic  knees  and  legs  were  bare  to  the  calf,  to  which  the  reticulated 
strings  of  the  sandals  rose  from  the  instep,  the  ligatures  being  there  fixed  by  a  golden 
coin  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  converted  into  a  species  of  clasp  for  the  purpose. 

But  a  weapon  which  seemed  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  young  barbarian's  size, 
and  incapable  of  being  used  by  a  man  of  less  formidable  limbs  and  sinews,  was  a  battle- 
axe,  the  firm  iron-guarded  staff  of  which  was  formed  of  tough  elm,  strongly  inlaid  and 
defended  witli  brass,  while  many  a  plate  and  ring  were  indented  in  the  handle,  to  hold 
the  wood  and  the  steel  parts  together.  The  axe  itself  was  composed  of  two  blades, 
turning  different  ways,  with  a  sharp  steel  spike  projecting  from  between  them.  The 
steel  part,  both  spike  and  blade,  was  burnished  as  bright  as  a  mirror ;  and  though  its 
ponderous  size  must  have  been  burdensome  to  one  w^eaker  than  himself,  yet  the  young 
soldier  carried  it  as  carelessly  along,  as  if  it  were  but  a  feather's  weight.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  skilfully  constructed  weapon,  so  well  balanced,  that  it  was  much  lighter  in 
striking  and  in  recovery,  than  he  who  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  another  could  easily  have 
believed. 

The  carrying  arms  of  itself  showed  that  the  military  man  was  a  stranger.  The  native 
Greeks  had  that  mark  of  a  civilized  people,  that  they  never  bore  weapons  during  the 
time  of  peace,  unless  the  wearer  chanced  to  be  numbered  among  those  whose  military 
profession  and  employment  required  them  to  be  always  in  arms.  Such  soldiers  by 
profession  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  peaceful  citizens;  and  it  was  with  some 
evident  show  of  fear  as  well  as  dislike,  that  the  passengers  observed  to  each  other,  that 
the  stranger  was  a  Varangian,  an  expression  which  intimated  a  barbarian  of  the  imperial 
body-guard. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  valour  among  his  own  subjects,  and  to  procure  soldiers 
who  should  be  personally  dependent  on  the  Emperor,  the  Greek  sovereigns  had  been, 
for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  custom  of  maintaining  in  tlieir  pay,  as  near  their  person 
as  they  could,  the  steady  services  of  a  select  number  of  mercenaries  in  the  capacity  of 
body-guards,  which  were  numerous  enough,  when  their  steady  discipline  and  inflexible 
loyalty  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  personal  strength  and  indomitable  courage, 
to  defeat,  not  only  any  traitorous  attempt  on  the  imperial  person,  but  to  quell  open 
rebellions,  unless  such  were  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  military  force.  Their 
pay  was  therefore  liberal ;  their  rank  and  established  character  for  prowess  gave  them  a 
degree  of  consideration  among  the  people,  whose  reputation  for  valour  had  not  for  some 
ages  stood  high ;  and  if,  as  foreigners,  and  the  members  of  a  privileged  body,  the 
Varangians  were  sometimes  employed  in  arbitrary  and  unpopular  services,  tlie  natives 
were  so  apt  to  fear,  while  they  disliked  tliem,  that  the  hardy  strangers  disturbed 
themselves  but  little  about  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople.  Their  dress  and  accoutrements,  while  within  the  city,  partook  of  the 
rich,  or  rather  gaudy  costume,  which  we  have  described,  bearing  only  a  sort  of  affected 
resemblance  to  that  which  the  Varangians  wore  in  their  native  forests.  But  the 
individuals  of  this  select  corps  were,  when  their  services  were  required  beyond  the  city, 


fumuihej]  nitli  armuur  anj  weuiKins  more  resembling  those  wliich  they  were  accuetomed 
to  wield  in  their  own  country,  possessing  much  leas  of  the  spienJour  of  war,  and  n  far 
greater  portion  of  its  effective  terrors ;  and  thus  they  were  summoned  to  take  the 
Jield. 

This  body  of  Varangians  (whieh  term  ii*,  according  to  one  interpretation,  tnerely  a 
gejicral  expression  for  baibarians)  was,  in  au  early  age  of  the  empire,  formed  of  the 
roving  and  piratical  inhabitants  of  the  north,  whom  a  love  of  adventure,  the  greatest 
perhaps  that  ever  was  indulged,  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  never  had  a  parallel 
m  the  history  of  human  nature,  drove  forth  upon  the  patliless  ocean.  "  Pii-aey,"  says 
Gibbon,  witli  hia  usual  spirit,  "  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  Scandinavian  youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narro\y  limits,  they  started 
from  the  banquet,  grasped  their  aims,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  ships,  and 
explored  every  coost  that  prombed  either  spoil  or  settlement."* 

The  conquests  made  in  France  and  Britain  by  these  wild  sea-kings,  as  lliey  wer« 
called,  have  obscured  the  remembrance  of  other  northern  champions,  who,  long  before 
the  time  of  Comnenus,  made  excursions  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and  witnessed  with 
their  own  eyes  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  Grecian  empire  itself.  Numbers 
found  their  way  thither  through  the  pathless  wastes  of  Ru.ssia;  others  navigated  the 
^ledi terras ean  in  their  sea-serpents,  as  they  termed  their  piratical  vessels.  The  Emperors, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  these  daring  inhabitants  of  the  froien  zone,  had  recourse 
to  the  asual  policy  of  a  rich  and  unwarlike  people,  bought  with  gold  the  service  of  their 
swords,  and  thus  formed  a  corps  of  satellites  more  distinguished  for  valour  than  the  famed 
Pnetorian  Bands  of  Rome,  and,  perhaps  because  fewer  in  number,  unalterably  loyal  to 
their  new  princes. 

But,  at  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  it  began  to  be  more  ditficult  for  the  Emperors  to 
obtain  recruits  for  their  favourite  and  selected  corps,  the  northern  nations  having  now 
in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  the  piratical  and  roving  habits,  which  had  driven  their 
ancestors  from  the  straits  of  Elsinore  to  those  of  Sestos  and  Abydos.  The  corps  of  the 
^.  ITuwagiaoa  must  therefore  have  died  oat,  or  have  been  filled  up  wiUi  leas  woKhy 
materials  li"d  not  ll.ccori(|i;rits  made  by  tin-  Noinnn=  in  t!  iiir  di.^iant  west,  f^mt  to  the 
aid  of  Comnenus  a  large  binly  of  the  disposse-  ed  inliabit  mti  of  the  islands  of  Britain, 
and  particularly  of  England,  who  furnished  recruits  t(  Iih  chosen  body-guard.  These 
were,  in  fact,  Anglo-Saxons;  but,  in  the  confu^-td  idta  ol  geography  received  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  they  wei-e  nalurully  ^.nough  ealkd  Anglo-Uanes,  as  tlieir  native 
country  was  confounded  wiih  the  Thule  of  the  anucnts  bj  which  Lxpn.-sion  (lie 
archipelago  of  Zetland  and  Orkney  is  properlj  to  be  un  hi  at  loi]  though  itcording  to 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks  it  comprised  eilhcr  IXnniiik  or  Biilaiii  llic  tniigrants, 
however,  si>okc  a  language  not  very  <lissiniilar  to  the  oiij;inil  \  arangiana,  and  adopted 
the  name  more  readily,  that  it  seemed  to  rciiiind  tj  cm  of  tl  ii  unlapi)  fate,  the 
appellation  being  in  one  sense  capable  of  being  interprttt.  I  aa  t  mIls  r^Lepiing  one  or 
two  chief  commanders,  whom  the  Emperor  judged  wortlij  I  sucli  high  trust,  the 
Varangians  were  officered  by  men  of  tlioir  own  nation  in  I  wilh  lo  manj  privileges, 
being  joined  by  many  of  their  countrymen  from  time  to  time  a*  the  ci  iieadi.''  i  itgrimages, 
or  discontent  at  home,  drove  fre.sh  supplies  of  tlie  Angl  Sixons  <i  Aii„lo  Dines,  to  the 
east,  the  Varangians  subsisted  in  strength  to  the  last  d  ij  1 1  f  t!  l  Grtuk  cmpiri.  n'taiiiing 
their  native  language^  along  wilii  the  un  hie  in  is  I  led  loyilty  inl  unibit  d  inartiU  spirit, 
which  characterised  IJieir  fatlicrs. 

This  account  of  the  Varangian  Guard  is  strictly  historical  in  1  might  be  proved  hy 
reference  to  the  Byzantine  historians ;  most  of  whom,  in  1  il-o  'X  ill  h  irdouin  s  account 
of  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  by  llie  Franks  ind  \  i  ntti  in*,  mike  repeated 
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with  8\vordd  or  lancus,  as  if  destined  to  attack  men  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  with  maces 
and  axes,  as  if  they  were  to  hack  liuibs  formed  of  stone,  and  sinews  of  oak.  I  will 
wager  my  crown  [of  withered  parsley]  that  he  lies  here  to  arrest  some  distinguished 
commander  who  has  olfended  the  government !  He  would  not  have  been  thus  formidably 
armed  otherwise — Away,  away,  good  Lysimachus  ;  let  us  respect  the  slumbers  of  the 
bear." 

So  saying,  the  champion  of  the  Palestra  made  off  with  less  apparent  confidence  than 
his  size  and  strength  might  have  inspired. 

Others,  now  thinly  straggling,  passed  onward  as  the  evening  closed,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  cypress-trees  fell  darker  around.  Two  females  of  the  lower  rank  cast  their  eyes 
on  the  sleeper.  "  Holy  JVLiria  ! "  said  one,  "  if  he  does  not  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Eastern  tale,  how  the  (ienie  brought  a  gallant  young  prince  from  his  nuptial  chamber  in 
Egypt,  and  left  him  sleeping  at  the  gate  of  Damascus.  I  will  awake  the  poor  lamb,  lest 
he  catch  harm  from  the  niglit  dew." 

"  Harm  ?"  answered  the  older  and  crosser  looking  woman.  "  Ay,  such  harm  as  the 
cold  water  of  the  Cydnus  docs  to  the  wild-swan.  A  lamb  ? — ay,  forsooth  !  Why  he's 
a  wolf  or  a  bear,  at  least  a  Varangian,  and  no  modest  matron  would  exchange  a  word 
with  such  an  unmannered  barbarian.  Til  tell  you  what  one  of  these  English  Danes 
did  to  me" 

So  saying,  she  drew  on  her  companion,  who  followed  with  some  reluctance,  seeming 
to  listen  to  her  gabble,  while  she  looked  back  upon  the  sleej)er. 

The  total  disappearance  of  the  sun,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  departure  of  the 
twilight,  which  lasts  so  short  time  in  that  tropical  region— one  of  the  few  advantages 
which  a  more  temperate  climate  possesses  over  it,  l>eing  the  longer  continuance  of  that 
sweet  and  placid  light — gave  signal  to  the  warders  of  the  city  to  shut  the  folding  leaves 
of  the  Golden  Gat<»,  leaving  a  wicket  lightly  bolted  for  the  passage  of  those  whom 
business  might  have  detained  too  late  without  the  walls,  and  indeed  for  all  who  chose 
to  pay  a  small  coin.  The  posititm  and  apparent  insensibility  of  the  Varangian  did  not 
escape  those  who  had  charge  of  the  gate,  of  whom  there  was  a  strong  guard,  which 
belonged  to  the  ordinary  Greek  forces. 

"  By  Castor  and  by  Pollux,"  said  the  centurion — for  the  Greeks  swore  by  the  ancient 
deities,  although  they  no  longer  worshipped  them,  and  preserved  those  military  distinc* 
tions  witli  which  "  tlie  st<»ady  Romans  shook  the  wt)rld,"  although  they  were  altogether 
degenerated  from  their  original  manners — "  15y  Castor  and  Pollux,  comrades,  we  cannot 
gather  gold  in  this  gate,  according  as  its  legend  tells  us  :  yet  it  will  be  our  fault  if  we 
cannot  glean  a  goodly  crop  of  silver ;  and  though  the  golden  age  be  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable,  yet  in  this  <legenerate  time  it  is  much  if  wc  sec  a  glimpse  of  the  inferior 
metal." 

**  Unworthy  are  we  to  follow  the  noble  centurion  Harpax,"  answered  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  watch,  who  showed  the  shaven  head  and  the  single  tuft*  of  a  Mussulman, 
"  if  we  do  not  hold  silver  a  sufficient  cause  to  bestir  ourselves,  when  tlicre  has  been  no 
gold  to  be  had — as,  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  I  think  we  can  hanlly  tell  its  colour 
— whether  out  of  the  imperial  treasury,  or  obtained  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  for 
many  long  moons  ! " 

"  But  this  silver,"  said  the  centurion,  "  thou  shalt  see  with  thine  own  eye,  and  hear 
it  ring  a  knell  in  the  purse  which  holds  our  common  stock." 

"  Which  did  hold  it,  as  thou  wouldst  say,  most  valiant  commander,"  replied  the  inferior 
warder;  "but  what  that  purse  holds  now,  save  a  few  miserable  oboli  for  purchasing 
certain  pickled  potherbs  and  salt  fish,  to  relish  our  allowance  of  stummed  wine,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  willingly  give  my  share  of  the  contents  to  the  devil,  if  cither  purse  or  platter 
exhibits  symptom  of  any  age  richer  than  the  ag(*  of  copper." 

*  One  tuft  \H  lull  ou  tlic  bhavcn  crown  or  the  Mo&k-m,  for  the  angel  t<i  k^oi^I'  1>>  i  v^lien  cinveying  him  to  Paradue. 


"  I  will  rc]>I«ni!ili  our  treasury,"  aaid  the  centurion,  "  were  our  alwk  yet  lower  tliua 

la.  Stand  up  dose  by  the  wicket,  my  mnstera.  Bethink  you  we  are  the  Imperial 
Guards,  or  the  gunrds  of  the  Imperial  City,  it  is  al!  one,  and  let  us  have  no  man  rush 

past  ud  OD  a  sudden  ;— and  now  that  we  are  on  our  guard,  I  will  unfold  to  you But 

stop,"  said  the  valiant  cetiturion,  "  are  we  all  here  true  brothers  ?  Do  all  well  nnder- 
Btond  the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  of  our  watch — keeping  all  things  secret  which 
roDcem  the  profit  and  advantage  of  this  our  vigil,  and  aiiiing  and  abetting  the  comniDn 
cause,  without  information  or  treachery  ?" 

"  You  are  strangely  suspicions  to-night,"  answered  the  sentinel.  "  Methinks  we  have 
stood  by  you  without  tale-telling  io  matters  which  were  more  weighty.  Have  you  foi^ot 
the  passage  of  the  jeweller — which  was  neither  the  gold  nor  silver  i^e;  but  if  there 
were  a  diamond  one" 

"  Peace,  good  Isamil  the  Infidel,"  said  the  centurion, — •'  for,  I  thank  Heaven,  we  are 
of  alt  religions,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  must  have  the  true  one  amongst  an, — Peace,  I 
aay;  it  b  unnecessary  to  prove  thou  canst  keep  new  necrets,  by  ripping  up  old  ones. 
Come  hither— look  through  the  wicket  to  the  stone  bench,  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
grsnj  porcli — tell  me,  old  lad,  what  dost  thou  see  there?" 

"  A  man  asleep,"  said  Ismail  "  By  Heaven,  I  think  from  what  I  can  see  by  the 
moonlight,  that  it  is  one  of  those  barbarians,  one  of  those  island  dogs,  whom  the  Emperor 
sets  snch  store  by  I" 

"  And  can  thy  fertile  brain,"  said  the  centurion,  "  spin  nothing  out  of  his  present 
situation,  tending  towards  our  advantage  ?" 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  Ismail ;  "  they  have  large  pay,  though  they  are  not  only  barbarians, 
but  pagan  doga,  in  comparison  with  us  Moslems  and  Nazarenes.  That  fellow  hath 
besotted  himself  with  liquor,  and  halh  not  found  his  way  home  to  his  barracks  in  good 
time.  He  will  be  severely  punished,  unless  we  consent  to  admit  him  j  and  to  prevail  on 
US  to  do  sr),  he  must  empty  the  contents  of  his  girdle." 

"  That,  at  least— tlmt,  at  least,"  answered  the  soldiers  of  the  city  watch,  but  carefully 
■oppressing  their  voices,  though  they  spoke  in  an  eager  tone. 

"And  is  that  all  that  you  would  make  of  such  an  opportunity?"  said  Harpax, 
scornfully.  "No,  no,  comrades.  If  this  outlandish  animal  indeed  escape  us,  he  must 
at  least  leave  his  fleece  behind.  Sec  you  not  the  gleams  from  his  headpiece  and  his 
cuirass?  I  presume  these  betoken  substantial  silver,  though  it  may  be  of  the  thinnest. 
There  lies  the  silver  mine  I  spoke  of,  ready  to  enrich  the  dexterous  hands  who  shall 
labour  it," 

"  But,"  said  timidly  a  young  Greek,  a  companion  of  their  watch  lately  enlisted  in 
the  corp^  and  unacquainted  with  their  habits,  "still  this  barbarian,  as  you  call  him,  is 
a  soldier  of  the  Emperor ;  and  if  we  are  convicted  of  depriving  him  of  his  arms,  we 
shall  be  justly  punished  for  a  military  crime." 

"  Hear  to  a  new  Lycurgus  come  to  teach  us  our  duty  ! "  said  the  centurion.  "  Learn 
first,  joung  man,  that  the  metropolitan  cohort  never  can  commit  a  crime;  and  learn 
next,  of  course,  that  they  can  never  be  convicted  of  one.  Suppose  we  found  i  '(tragglnig 
barbarian,  a  Varangian,  like  this  slumberer,  perhaps  a  Frank  or  some  other  of  thuse 
foreigners  bearing  unpivinounceablc  names,  while  they  di  bono  ir  ui  by  putting  on  the 
arms  and  apparel  of  the  real  Roman  soldier,  an?  we,  placed  to  defend  an  iniporlint  p  *t 
to  admit  a  man  so  suspicious  within  our  postern,  wlion  thi.  event  m  ly  p  cbtbly  1  o  to 
betray  both  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  hearts  of  gold  who  guard  it  — to  1  ave  the  ont, 
seized,  and  the  throats  of  the  others  handsomely  cut?" 

"  Keep  him  without  side  the  gate,  then,"  replied  the  no\ic<  it  you  think  him  "so 
dangerous.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  fear  him,  were  he  dtpr  it  1  ol  tint  huge  double 
wiged  axe,  which  gleams  from  under  his  cloak,  having  a  more  deadly  glare  than  the 
comet  which  astrologers  prophesy  such  strange  things  of." 
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^*  Nay,  then,  we  agree  together,"  answered  Harpax,  '^  and  jou  speak  like  a  youth  of 
modesty  and  sense ;  and  I  promise  you  the  state  will  lose  nothing  in  the  despoiling  of 
this  same  barbarian.  Each  of  these  savages  hath  a  doable  set  of  accoutrements,  the 
one  wrought  with  gold,  silver,  inlaid  work,  and  ivory,  as  becomes  their  duties  in  the 
prince's  household ;  the  other  fashioned  of  triple  steel,  strong,  weighty,  and  irresistible. 
Now,  in  taking  from  this  suspicious  character  his  silver  helmet  and  cuirass,  you  reduce 
him  to  his  proper  weapons,  and  you  will  see  him  start  up  in  arms  fit  for  duty." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  novice ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  reasoning  will  do  more  than 
warrant  our  stripping  the  Varangian  of  his  armour,  to  be  afterwards  heedfully  returned 
to  him  on  the  morrow,  if  he  prove  a  true  man.  How,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  adopted 
some  idea  that  it  was  to  be  confiscated  for  our  joint  behoof." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Ilarpax ;  "  for  such  has  been  the  rule  of  our  watch  ever 
since  iho  days  of  the  excellent  centurion  Sisyphus,  in  whose  time  it  first  was  determined, 
that  all  contraband  commodities  or  suspicious  weapons,  or  the  like,  which  were  brought 
into  the  city  during  the  night-watch,  should  be  uniformly  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
soldiery  of  the  guard  ;  and  where  the  Emperor  finds  the  goods  or  arms  unjustly  seized, 
I  hope  he  is  rich  enough  to  make  it  up  to  the  sufferer." 

"  But  still — but  still,"  said  Sebastes  of  Aiitylene,  the  young  Greek  aforesaid,  *^  were 
the  Emperor  to  discover" 

''  Ass ! "  replied  Harpax,  <'  he  cannot  discover,  if  he  had  all  the  eyes  of  Argus's  taiL 
— Here  are  twelve  of  us  sworn  according  to  the  rules  of  the  watch,  to  abide  in  the  same 
story.  Here  is  a  barbarian,  who,  if  he  remembers  any  thing  of  the  matter — which 
I  greatly  doubt — ^his  choice  of  a  lodging  arguing  his  familiarity  with  the  wine-pot — tells 
but  a  wild  tale  of  losing  his  armour,  which  we,  my  masters,"  (looking  round  to  bis 
companions,)  "  deny  stoutly — I  hope  we  have  courage  enough  for  that — and  which  par^ 
will  be  believed  ?     The  companions  of  the  watch,  surely ! " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Sebastes.  "  I  was  born  at  a  distance  from  hence ;  yet 
even  in  the  island  of  Mitylene,  the  rumour  had  reached  me  that  the  cavaliers  of  the 
city-guard  of  Constantinople  were  so  accomplished  in  falsehood,  that  the  oath  of  a  single 
barbarian  would  outweigh  the  Christian  oath  of  the  whole  body,  if  Christians  some  of 
them  are — for  example,  this  dark  man  with  a  single  tuft  on  his  head." 

"  And  if  it  were  even  so,"  said  the  centurion,  with  a  gloomy  and  sinister  look,  **  there 
is  another  way  of  making  the  transaction  a  safe  one." 

Sebastes,  fixing  his  eye  on  his  commander,  moved  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  an  Eastern 
poniard  which  he  wore,  as  if  to  penetrate  his  exact  meaning.  The  centurion  nodded 
in  acquiescence. 

"  Young  as  I  am,"  said  Sebastes,  "  I  have  been  already  a  pirate  five  years  at  sea,  and 
a  robber  three  years  now  in  the  hills,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  or  heard  a  man 
hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  to  take  the  only  part  which  is  worth  a  brave  man's  while  to 
resort  to  in  a  pressing  affair." 

Harpax  struck  his  hand  into  that  of  the  soldier,  as  sharing  his  uncompromising 
sentiments ;  but  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  How  shall  we  deal  with  him?"  said  he  to  Sebastes,  who,  from  the  most  raw  recruit 
in  the  corps,  had  now  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  his  estimation. 

"  Any  how,"  returned  the  islander ;  "  I  see  bows  here  and  shafts,  and  if  no  other 
person  can  use  them" 

"  They  are  not,"  said  the  centurion,  "  the  regular  arms  of  our  corps." 

"  The  fitter  you  to  guard  the  gates  of  a  city,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  a  horse- 
laugh, which  had  something  insulting  in  it.  "  Well— be  it  so.  I  can  shoot  like  a 
Scythian,"  he  proceeded ;  "  nod  but  with  your  head,  one  shaft  shall  crash  among  the 
splinters  of  Ids  skull  and  his  brains ;  the  second  shall  quiver  in  his  heart." 

"  Bravo,  my  noble  comrade!"  said  Harpax,  in  a  tone  of  affected  rapture,  always 
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lowering  Ills  voice,  htrtcever,  as  respecting  the  slumbers  of  tLe  Varangian.  "  Such 
were  the  robbers  of  ancient  days,  the  Diomedes,  Corynetes,  Synnes,  Scyrona,  Procrustes, 
'whom  it  rei^uired  demigods  to  bring  to  what  was  miscalled  justice,  and  whose  compeers 
and  fellows  will  remain  mastt'rs  of  the  continent  and  isles  of  Greece,  until  Hercules 
and  Theacus  shall  again  appear  upon  earth.  Nevertheless,  shoot  not,  ray  valiant  Sebnstes 
— draw  not  the  bow,  my  invaluable  Mitylenian  ;  yori  may  wound  and  not  kill." 


"  I  am  liltle  wont  to  do  so,"  said  Sehasles,  ngain  repealing  the  hoarse,  chuckling, 
diseordant  laugh,  which  gralcd  upon  the  ears  of  the  centurion,  though  he  could  hardly 
tell  the  reason  why  it  was  so  uncommonly  unplea.iant. 

"  If  I  look  not  about  me,"  was  his  inteniiil  reflection,  "  we  shall  have  two  centurions 
of  the  watch,  instead  of  one.  This  Jlitylcnian,  or  be  he  who  llie  devil  will,  is  a  how's 
length  beyond  me.  I  murt  keep  my  eye  on  liim."  He  iheii  spoke  aloud,  in  a  tone  of 
aalhorily,  "  But  come,  young  man,  it  is  liaril  to  di-eourage  a  young  beginner.  IT  you 
have  been  such  a  rover  of  wood  and  liver  as  you  tell  us  of,  you  know  liow  to  play  the 
Sicarius :  there  lies  your  object,  drunk  or  asleep,  we  know  not  which  ; — you  will  deal 
with  him  in  cither  caHe." 
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<<  Will  you  give  me  no  odds  to  stab  a  stupified  or  dranken  man,  most  noble  centurion  ?** 
answered  the  Greek.  "  You  would  perhaps  love  the  commission  yourself?"  he  continued, 
somewhat  ironically. 

<<  Do  as  you  are  directed,  friend,"  said  Harpax,  pointing  to  the  turret  staircase  which 
led  down  from  the  battlement  to  the  arched  entrance  underneath  the  porch. 

**  lie  has  the  true  cat-like  stealthy  pace,"  half  muttered  the  centurion,  as  his  sentinel 
descended  to  do  such  a  crime  as  he  was  posted  there  to  prevent.  "  This  cockerel's 
comb  must  be  cut,  or  he  will  become  king  of  the  roost.  But  let  us  see  if  his  hand  be 
as  resolute  as  his  tongue ;  then  we  will  consider  what  turn  to  give  to  the  conclusion." 

As  Ilarpax  spoke  between  liis  teeth,  and  rather  to  himself  than  any  of  his  companions, 
the  Mitylenian  emerged  from  under  the  archway,  treading  on  tiptoe,  yet  swiftly,  with 
an  admirable  mixture  of  silence  and  celerity.  His  poniard,  drawn  as  he  descended, 
gleamed  in  his  hand,  which  was  held  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  his  person,  so  as  to 
conceal  it.  The  assassin  hovered  less  than  an  instant  over  the  sleeper,  as  if  to  mark  the 
interval  between  the  ill-fated  silver  corslet,  and  the  body  which  it  was  designed  to  protect, 
when,  at  the  instant  the  blow  was  rushing  to  its  descent,  the  Varangian  started  up  at 
once,  arrested  the  armed  hand  of  the  assassin,  by  striking  it  upwards  with  the  head  of 
his  battle-axe ;  and  while  he  thus  parried  the  intended  stab,  struck  the  Greek  a  blow 
heavier  than  Sebastes  had  ever  learned  at  the  Pancration,  which  left  him  scarce  the 
power  to  cry  help  to  his  comrades  on  the  battlements.  They  saw  what  had  happened, 
however,  and  beheld  the  barbarian  set  his  foot  on  their  companion,  and  brandish  high  his 
formidable  weapon,  the  wliistling  sound  of  which  made  the  old  arch  ring  ominously, 
while  he  paused  an  instant,  with  his  weapon  upheaved,  ere  he  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to  liis  enemy.  The  warders  made  a  bustle,  as  if  some  of  them  would  descend  to  the 
assistance  of  Sebastes,  without,  however,  appearing  very  eager  to  do  so,  when  Harpax, 
in  a  rapid  whisper,  commanded  tliem  to  stand  fast. 

"  Each  man  to  his  place,"  he  said,  "  happen  what  may.  Yonder  comes  a  captain  of 
the  guard — the  secret  is  our  own,  if  the  savage  has  killed  the  Mitylenian,  as  I  well  trust, 
for  he  stirs  neither  hand  nor  foot.  But  if  he  lives,  my  comrades,  make  hard  your  faces 
as  flints — he  is  but  one  man,  we  are  twelve.  We  know  nothing  of  his  purpose,  save 
that  he  went  to  see  wherefore  the  barbarian  slept  so  near  the  post." 

While  the  centurion  thus  bruited  his  purpose  in  busy  insinuation  to  the  companions 
of  his  watch,  the  stately  figure  of  a  tall  soldier,  richly  armed,  and  presenting  a  lofty  crest, 
which  glistened  as  he  stept  from  the  open  moonlight  into  the  shade  of  the  vault,  became 
visible  beneath.     A  whisper  passed  among  the  warders  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 

"  Draw  bolt,  shut  gate,  come  of  the  Mitylenian  what  will,"  said  the  centurion ;  "  we 
are  lost  men  if  we  own  him. — Here  comes  the  chief  of  the  Varangian  axes,  the 
Follower  himself." 

"  Well,  Here  ward,"  said  the  officer  who  came  last  upon  the  scene,  in  a  sort  of  lingtia 
FrancOy  generally  used  by  the  barbarians  of  the  guard,  "  hast  thou  caught  a  night-hawk  ?" 

"  Ay,  by  Saint  George  I "  answered  the  soldier ;  "  and  yet,  in  my  country,  we  would 
call  him  but  a  kite." 

"  What  is  he?"  said  the  leader. 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  himself,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  when  I  take  my  grasp  firom 
his  windpipe." 

"  Let  him  go,  then,"  said  the  officer. 

The  Englishman  did  as  he  was  commanded ;  but,  escaping  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty,  with  an  alertness  wliich  could  scarce  have  been  anticipated,  the  Mitylenian 
rushed  out  at  the  arch,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  complicated  ornaments  which  had 
originally  graced  the  exterior  of  the  gateway,  he  fled  around  buttress  and  projection, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Varangian,  who,  cumbered  with  his  armour,  was  hardly  a  match 
in  the  course  for  the  light-footed  Grecian,  as  he  dodged  his  pursuer  from  one  skulking 


place  to  anuther.  The  officer  laughed  heartily,  as  the  two  fi^ircs,  like  aliailows  appearing, 
and  disappearing  as  suddenly,  held  rapid  flight  and  chose  around  the  arvh  of  Theodosiua. 

"  By  Heroulea  1  it  ia  Hector  pursued  round  the  walls  of  Ilion  by  Achilles,"  said  the 
officer ;  "  but  my  Pelides  will  scarce  overtake  the  son  of  Friam.  AVhal,  ho  !  goddesa- 
bom^aoa  of  the  while-footed  Tlietia ! — But  the  allusion  is  lost  on  the  poor  savage — 
Hollo,  Herewardl  I  stay,  stop— know  thine  own  most  barbarous  name."  Tliese  last 
worda  were  muttered ;  then  raising  his  voice,  "  Do  not  oiit-rtm  thy  wind,  good  Hereward. 
Thoii  mayst  have  more  occaaioa  for  breath  to-night." 

"  If  it  had  been  my  leader's  will,"  ftn8were<l  the  Varangian,  coming  back  in  sulky 
mood,  and  breathing  like  one  who  had  been  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  "  I  would  have  had 
him  aa  fast  oa  ever  grey-hound  held  hare,  ere  I  left  off  the  chase.  Were  it  not  for  this 
foolish  armour,  which  eocumbera  without  defending  one,  I  would  not  have  made  two 
bounds  without  taking  him  by  the  throat." 

"  Ai  well  as  it  is,"  aaid  the  officer,  who  was,  lu  fact,  the  Acoulouthos,  or  FoUoi^er,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  duty  of  this  highly- trusted  ollicer  of  the  Varangian  Guards 
constantly  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  "  But  let  us  now  see  by  what  means 
we  are  to  regain  our  entrance  through  the  gate ;  for  if,  as  1  suspect,  it  was  one  of  those 
warders  who  waa  witUng  to  have  played  thee  a  trick,  his  companions  mny  not  let  ns 
enter  willingly." 

"  And  ie  it  not,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  your  Valour's  duty  to  probe  this  want  of 
diacipline  to  the  bottom  ?  " 

"  Hi^h  thee  here,  my  simple-minded  savage  I  I  have  often  told  you,  most  ignorant 
Hereward,  that  the  skulls  of  those  who  come  from  your  cold  and  muddy  Bisotia  of  the 
North,  are  fitter  to  bear  out  twenty  blows  with  a  sledge-hammer,  than  turn  off  one  witty 
OF  ingenious  idea.  But  follow  me,  Hereward,  and  although  I  am  aware  that  showing 
the  fine  mtahes  of  Grecian  policy  to  the  coarse  eye  of  an  unpractiaed  barbarian  like 
thee,  b  much  like  casting  pearls  before  swine,  a  thing  forbidden  in  the  Blessed  Gospel, 
yet,  as  tLon  hast  so  good  a  heart,  and  so  trusty,  as  is  scarce  to  be  met  with  among  my 
Taraogiana  themaelves,  I  care  not  i^  wlule  thou  art  in  attendance  on  my  person, 
T  endeavour  to  indoctrinate  th^e  in  some  of  that  policy  by  which  I  myself — the  Follower 
—the  chief  of  the  Varangians,  and  therefore  erected  by  thiir  axes  into  tlie  most  valiant 
of  the  valiant,  am  content  to  guide  myself,  although  every  way  ipialitied  to  bear  me 
through  the  cross  currents  of  the  court  by  main  pull  of  oar  and  press  of  sail — a  con- 
descension in  me,  to  do  that  by  policy,  which  no  man  in  this  imperial  court,  tlie  chosen 
sphere  of  superior  wits,  could  so  well  accomplish  by  open  force  as  myself.  What  think'st 
thou,  good  savage?" 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  Varangian,  who  walked  about  a  step  and  a  half  behind  his 
leader,  like  an  orderly  of  the  present  day  behind  his  otllccr's  shoulder,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  trouble  my  head  with  what  I  could  do  by  my  hands  at  once." 

"  Did  I  not  suy  so  ?"  replied  the  Follower,  who  had  now  for  some  minutes  led  the 
way  from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  wa.*  seen  gliding  along  the  outside  of  the  moonliglit 
walls,  as  if  seeking  an  entrance  elsewhere.  "  Lo,  such  is  the  stuff  of  what  you  call  your 
head  ia  made !  Your  hands  and  arms  are  perfect  Ahilophels,  comiiai-ed  to  it.  Hearken 
to  me,  thou  most  ignorant  of  all  animals, — but,  for  that  very  reason,  thou  stoulest  of 
confidants,  and  bravest  of  soldiers, — I  will  tell  thee  ihe  veiy  riddle  of  this  night-work, 
and  yet,  even  tlien  I  doubt  if  thou  canst  understand  me." 

"  It  is  my  present  duty  to  try  to  comprclitnJ  your  Valour,"  said  the  Varangian — 
"I  would  say  your  policy,  since  you  condescend  to  expound  it  tome.  As  for  your  valour, 
he  added,  "  I  should  be  unlucky  if  I  did  not  think  I  understand  its  length  and  breadth 
already." 

The  Greek  general  coloured  a  little,  but  replied,  with  unaltered  voice,  "  True,  good 
Hereward.     We  have  seen  each  other  in  battle." 
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Hercward  here  could  not  suppress  a  short  cough,  wliich  to  those  grammarians  of  the 
day  who  were  skilful  in  applying  the  use  of  accents,  would  have  implied  no  peculiar 
eulogium  on  his  officer's  military  bravery.  Indeed,  during  their  whole  intercourse,  the 
conversation  of  the  General,  in  spite  of  his  tone  of  affected  importance  and  superiori^, 
displayed  an  obvious  respect  for  his  companion,  as  one  who,  in  many  points  of  action, 
might,  if  brought  to  the  test,  prove  a  more  effective  soldier  than  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  powerful  Northern  warrior  replied,  although  it  was  with  all  observance 
of  discipline  and  duty,  yet  the  discussion  might  sometimes  resemble  that  between  an 
ignorant  macaroni  officer,  before  the  Duke  of  York's  reformation  of  the  British  army, 
and  a  steady  sergeant  of  the  regiment  in  which  they  both  served.  There  was  a  ocm- 
sciousness  of  superiority,  disguised  by  external  respect,  and  half  admitted  by  the  leader. 

''  You  will  grant  me,  my  simple  friend,"  continued  the  chief,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  **  in  order  to  lead  thee  by  a  short  passage  into  the  deepest  principle  of  policy 
which  pervades  this  same  court  of  Constantinople,  that  the  favour  of  the  Emperor^ — 
(here  the  officer  raised  his  casque,  and  the  soldier  made  a  semblance  of  doing  so  also) — 
"who  (be  the  place  where  he  puts  his  foot  sacred!)  is  the  vivifying  principle  of  the 
sphere  in  which  we  live,  as  the  sun  itself  is  that  of  humanity" 

"  I  have  heard  something  like  this  said  by  our  tribunes,"  said  the  Varangian. 

'^  It  is  their  duty  so  to  instruct  you,"  answered  the  leader ;  ''  and  I  trust  that  the 
priests  also,  in  their  sphere,  forget  not  to  teach  my  Varangians  their  constant  service  to 
their  Emperor." 

"  They  do  not  omit  it,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  though  we  of  the  exiles  know  our  duty.** 

"  God  forbid  I  should  doubt  it,"  said  the  commander  of  the  battle-axes.  "  All  I  mean 
is  to  make  thee  understand,  my  dear  Hereward,  that  as  there  are,  though  perhaps  such 
do  not  exist  in  thy  dark  and  gloomy  climate,  a  race  of  insects  which  are  bom  in  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning,  and  expire  with  those  of  sunset,  (thence  called  by  us  ephemerae^  as 
enduring  one  day  only,)  such  is  the  case  of  a  favourite  at  court,  while  enjoying  the  smiles 
of  the  most  sacred  Emperor.  And  happy  is  he  whose  favour,  rising  as  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  emerges  from  the  level  space  which  extends  around  the  throne,  displays  itself 
in  the  first  imperial  blaze  of  glory,  and  who,  keeping  his  post  during  the  meridian 
splendour  of  the  crown,  has  only  the  fate  to  disappear  and  die  with  the  last  beam  of 
imperial  brightness." 

"  Your  Valour,"  said  the  islander,  "  speaks  higher  language  than  my  Northern  wits 
are  able  to  comprehend.  Only,  methiuks,  rather  than  part  with  life  at  the  sunset,  I 
would,  since  insect  I  must  needs  be,  become  a  moth  for  two  or  three  dark  hours.** 

"  Such  is  the  sordid  desire  of  the  vulgar,  Hereward,"  answered  the  Follower,  with 
assumed  superiority,  "  who  are  contented  to  enjoy  life,  lacking  distinction ;  whereas  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  of  choicer  quality,  who  form  the  nearest  and  innermost  circle 
around  the  Imperial  Alexius,  in  which  he  himself  forms  the  central  point,  are  watchful, 
to  woman's  jealousy,  of  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  whether 
by  leaguing  with  or  against  each  other,  to  recommend  ourselves  individually  to  the 
]>eculiar  light  of  his  countenance." 

'^  I  think  I  comprehend  what  you  mean,"  said  the  guardsman ;  ''  although  as  for 
living  such  a  life  of  intrigue  —but  that  matters  not." 

"  It  does  indeed  matter  not,  my  good  Hereward,"  said  his  officer,  "  and  thou  art  lucky 
in  having  no  appetite  for  the  life  I  have  described.  Yet  have  I  seen  barbarians  rise 
high  in  the  empire,  and  if  they  have  not  altogether  the  flexibility,  the  malleability,  as 
it  is  called — ^that  happy  ductility  which  can  give  way  to  circumstances,  I  have  yet  known 
those  of  barbaric  tribes,  especially  if  bred  up  at  court  from  their  youth,  who  joined  to  a 
limited  portion  of  this  flexile  quality  enough  of  a  certain  tough  durability  of  temper, 
which,  if  it  does  not  excel  in  availing  itself  of  opportunity,  has  no  contemptible  talent 
at  creating  it     But  letting  comparisons  pass,  it  follows,  from  this  emulation  of  glory, 
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that  is,  of  royal  favour,  amongst  the  servanta  of  the  imperial  and  most  sacred  court, 
that  each  is  desirous  of  dialing uiali in g  himself  by  slmwing  to  the  Emperor,  not  only 
tbat  he  folly  understands  the  duties  of  his  own  employmenls,  but  that  he  is  capable,  in 
case  of  necessity,  of  discharging  those  of  others." 

"  I  uDderstand,"  said  the  Saxon  j  "and  thene«  it  happens  that  the  under  ministers, 
soldiers,  and  assistants  of  the  great  erown-officers,  are  perpetually  engaged,  not  in  aiding 
each  other,  but  in  acting  as  spies  on  their  neighbours'  actions  ?" 

"  Even  so."  answered  the  commander  ;  "  it  is  but  few  days  since  I  had  a  disagreeable 
bistnncc  of  it.  Erery  one,  however  dull  in  the  intellect,  hath  understood  thus  much, 
th»t  the  great  Protospathnire,"  which  title  thou  knowest  signifies  the  General -in- chief 
tif  the  forces  of  the  empire,  hath  me  at  hatred,  because  I  am  the  leader  of  those 
redoubtable  Varangians,  who  enjoy  and  well  deserve,  privileges  esempting  them  from 
the  absolute  command  wliJch  he  possesses  over  all  other  corps  of  the  army— an  authority 
which  beeomes  Nicanor,  notwithstanding  the  victorious  sound  of  his  name,  nearly  as 
well  as  a  war-saddle  would  become  a  bullock." 

"  How  I "  said  the  Varangian,  "  does  the  Protospathaire  pretend  to  any  authority  over 
the  noble  exiles?— By  the  red  dragon,  under  which  we  will  live  and  die,  we  will  obey 
no  man  alive  but  Alexius  Comncnus  himself,  and  our  own  officers  !" 

•'  Rightly  and  bravely  resolved,"  said  the  leader ;  "  but,  my  good  Hereward,  let  not 
your  just  indignation  hurry  you  so  far  as  to  name  the  most  sacred  Emperor,  without 
raising  your  hand  to  your  cas<iiie,  and  adding  the  epithets  of  hia  lofty  rank." 

"  I  will  raise  my  hand  often  enough  and  high  enough,"  said  the  Norseman,  "  when 
the  Emperor's  service  requires  it." 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  wilt,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  the  commander  of  the  Varangian 
Imperial  Body  Guard,  who  thought  the  time  was  unfavourable  for  distinguishing  himself 
by  insisting  on  that  exact  observance  of  etiquette,  which  was  one  of  his  great  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  a  soldier.  "  Yet  were  it  not  for  the  constant  vigilance  of  your  leader, 
my  child,  the  noble  Varangians  would  be  trode  down,  in  the  common  mass  of  the  army, 
witli  the  heathen  cohorts  of  Iluns,  Scythians,  or  those  turban'd  infidels  the  renegade 
Turks:  and  evon  fur  tl<i.H  is  yr>ur  cnmmandcr  hero  in  peril,  bi'i-niise  ho  viiidioiifes  his 
Bxe-mcn  as  worthy  of  being  prized  above  the  paltry  shafts  of  the  Eastern  tribes  and  the 
javelins  of  the  Moors,  which  are  only  fit  to  be  playthings  for  children." 

"  You  are  exposed  to  no  danger,"  said  the  soldier,  closing  up  to  Achilles  in  a 
confidential  manner,  "  from  which  these  axes  can  protect  you." 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?"  said  Achilles.  "  But  it  is  to  your  arms  alone  that  the  Follower 
of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  now  intrusts  his  safety." 

"  In  aught  that  a  soldier  may  do,"  answered  Hereward  ;  "  make  your  own  computation, 
and  then  reckon  this  single  arm  worth  two  against  any  man  the  Emperor  has,  not  being 
of  our  own  corps." 

"Listen,  my  brave  friend,"  continued  Achilles.  "This  Nicanor  was  daring  enough  to 
throw  a  reproach  on  our  noble  corps,  accusing  them — gods  and  goddesses  ! — of  plundering 
iu  the  field,  and,  yet  more  sacrilegious,  of  drinking  the  precious  wine  which  was 
prepared  for  his  most  sacred  Majesty's  own  blessed  consumption.     I,  the  sacred  ])erson 

of  the  Emperor  being  present,  proceeded,  as  thou  mayst  well  believe" 

"  To  give  him  the  lie  in  his  audacious  throat !"  burst  in  the  Varangian — "  named  a 
place  of  meeting  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  called  the  attendance  of  your  poor 
follower,  Hereward  of  Hampton,  who  is  your  bond-slave  for  life  long,  for  such  an 
honour  !     I  wish  only  you  had  told  me  to  got  my  work-day  arms ;  but,  however,  I  have 

my  battle-axe,  and" Hero  his  companion  seized  a  moment  to  break  in,  for  he  was 

somewhat  abashed  at  the  lively  tone  of  the  young  soldier. 
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"  Hush  thee,  my  son,"  said  Achilles  Tatios;  *' speak  low,  my  excellent  Hereward. 
Thou  mistakest  this  thing.  With  thee  by  my  side,  I  would  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  meet 
five  such  as  Nicanor ;  but  such  is  not  the  law  of  this  most  hallowed  empire,  nor  the 
sentiments  of  the  three  times  illustrious  Prince  who  now  rules  it.  Thou  art  debauched, 
my  soldier,  with  the  swaggering  stories  of  the  Franks,  of  whom  we  hear  more  and  more 
every  day." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  borrow  any  thing  from  those  whom  you  call  Franks,  and  we 
Normans,"  answered  the  Varangian,  in  a  disappointed,  dogged  tone. 

"  Why,  listen,  then,"  said  the  officer  as  they  proceeded  on  their  walk,  "  listen  to  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  consider  whether  such  a  custom  can  obtain,  as  that  which  they 
term  the  duello,  in  any  country  of  civilisation  and  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
which  is  blessed  with  the  domination  of  the  most  rare  Alexius  Comnenus.  Two  great 
lords,  or  high  officers,  quarrel  in  the  court,  and  before  the  reverend  person  of  the 
Emperor.  They  dispute  about  a  point  of  fact.  Now,  instead  of  each  maintaining  his 
own  opinion  by  argument  or  evidence,  suppose  they  had  adopted  the  custom  of  these 
barbarous  Franks, — *  Why,  thou  liest  in  thy  throat,'  says  the  one ;  *  and  thou  liest  in  thy 
very  lungs,'  says  another ;  and  they  measure  forth  the  lists  of  battle  in  the  next  meadow. 
Each  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  quarrel,  though  probably  neither  well  knows  precisely 
how  the  fact  stands.  One,  jwrhaps  the  hardier,  truer,  and  better  man  of  the  two,  the 
Follower  of  the  Emjieror,  and  father  of  the  Varangians,  (for  death,  my  faithful  follower, 
spares  no  man,)  lies  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  comes  back  to  predominate  in  tiie 
court,  where,  had  the  matter  been  enquired  into  by  the  rules  of  common  sense  and 
reason,  the  victor,  as  he  is  termed,  would  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows.  And  yet  this 
is  the  law  of  arms,  as  your  fancy  pleases  to  call  it,  friend  Hereward  !" 

"  May  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  barbarian,  ^*  there  is  a  show  of  sense  in 
what  you  say;  but  you  will  sooner  convince  me  that  this  blessed  moonlight  is  the 
blackness  of  a  wolf's  mouth,  than  that  I  ought  to  hear  myself  called  liar,  without 
cramming  the  epithet  down  the  speaker's  throat  with  the  spike  of  my  battle-axe.  The 
lie  is  to  a  man  the  same  as  a  blow,  and  a  blow  degrades  him  into  a  slave  and  a  beast  of 
burden,  if  endured  without  retaliation." 

*'  Ay,  there  it  is  ! "  said  Achilles ;  "  could  I  but  get  you  to  lay  aside  that  inborn 
barbarism,  which  leads  you,  otherwise  the  most  disciplined  soldiers  who  serve  the  sacred 
Emperor,  into  such  deadly  quarrels  and  feuds" 

"  Sir  Captain,"  said  the  Varangian,  in  a  sullen  tone,  "  take  my  advice,  and  take  the 
Varangians  as  you  have  them  ;  for,  believe  my  word,  that  if  you  could  teach  them  to 
endure  reproaches,  bear  the  lie,  or  tolerate  stripes,  you  would  hardly  find  them,  when 
their  discipline  is  completed,  worth  the  single  day's  salt  which  they  cost  to  his  holiness, 
if  that  be  his  title.  I  must  tell  you,  moreover,  valorous  sir,  that  the  Varangians  will 
little  thank  their  leader,  who  heard  them  called  marauders,  drunkards,  and  what  not» 
and  re[)clled  not  the  charge  on  the  spot." 

"  Now,  if  I  knew  not  the  humours  of  my  barbarians,"  thought  Tatius,  in  his  own 
mind,  "  I  should  bring  on  myself  a  quarrel  with  these  untamed  islanders,  who  the 
Emperor  thinks  can  be  so  easily  kept  in  discipline.  But  I  will  settle  this  sport  presently." 
Accordingly,  he  addressed  the  Saxon  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  My  faithful  soldier,"  he  proceeded  aloud,  "  we  Romans,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  set  as  much  glory  on  actually  telling  the  truih,  as  you  do  in  resenting  the 
imputation  of  falsehood;  and  I  could  not  with  honour  return  a  charge  of  falsehood  upon 
Nicanor,  since  what  he  said  was  substantially  true." 

"What!  that  we  Varangians  were  plunderers,  drunkards,  and  the  like?"  said 
Hereward,  more  impatient  than  before. 

"  No,  surely,  not  in  that  broad  sense,"  said  Achilles ;  "  but  there  was  too  much 
foundation  for  the  legend." 
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^^^Whcn  and  where?"  asked  the  Anglo-Saicon. 

"  You  remember,"  replied  his  leader,  "  the  long  march  near  Laodicea,  where  the 
Varangians  beat  off  a  cloud  of  Turks,  and  retook  a  tran  of  the  imperial  baggage  ?  You 
know  what  was  done  that  day — how  you  quenched  your  thirst,  I  mean  ?" 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  remember  it,"  Huid  Hcreivard  of  Hamjiton ;  "  for  wo  were 
half  choked  with  dust,  fatigue,  and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  constantly  fighting  with 
oar  faces  to  the  rear,  when  we  found  some  firkins  of  wine  in  certain  carriages  which 
were  broken  down — down  our  throats  it  went,  as  if  it  had  been  the  best  ale  in 
Southampton." 

"  Ah,  unliappy !"  said  the  FoLower ;  "  saw  yon  not  that  the  firkins  were  stamped 
with  thti  thrice  excellent  Grand  Butler's  own  inviolable  seal,  and  set  apart  for  the  private 
use  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  most  sacred  lips?" 

"  By  good  Saint  George  of  merry  England,  worth  a  dozen  of  your  Saint  George  of 
Cappadocia,  I  neither  thought  nor  carod  about  the  matter,"  answered  Hereward.  "  And 
I  know  your  Valour  drank  a  mighty  draught  yourself  out  of  my  head-piece ;  not  this 
■ilver  bauble,  but  my  stcel-caji,  which  is  twice  as  aroplo.  By  the  same  token,  that 
whereas  before  you  were  giving  orders  to  fall  back,  you  were  a  changiid  man  when  you 
had  cleared  your  throat  .of  the  dust,  and  cried,  '  Bide  the  other  brunt,  my  brave  and 
stout  boys  of  Britain ! ' " 

"  Ay,"  said  Achilles,  "  I  know  I  am  hot  too  apt  to  be  venturous  in  action.  But  you 
mistake,  good  Hereward ;  the  wine  I  tastE^d  in  the  extremity  of  martial  fatigue,  was 
not  that  set  apart  for  bis  sacred  Majesty's  own  peculiar  month,  hut  a  secondary  aort, 
preseryed  for  the  Grand  Butler  himself,  of  which,  as  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
household,  1  might  right  lawfully  partake — the  chance  was  nevertheless  sinfully  unhappy." 

"  On  my  life,"  replied  Ilercward,  "  I  cannot  see  the  infelicity  of  drinking  when  we 
are  dying  of  thirst." 

"  But  cheer  up,  my  noble  comrade,"  said  Achilles,  after  he  had  hurried  over  hia  own 
exculpation,  and  without  noticing  the  Varangian's  light  estimation  of  the  crime,  "  his 
InperlAl  tttjwty,  in  his  ineffiible  gradoosnesis,  imputes  these  ill-advised  draughts  as  a 
crime  to  no  one  who  partook  of  ihtm.  Tie  n.bulicd  th.'  Prnlospathaire  fur  fishing  up 
this  accusation,  and  said,  when  he  had  recalled  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  that  toibonio 
day,  '  I  thought  myself  well  off  amid  that  seven  times  heated  furnace,  when  we 
obtained  a  draught  of  the  barley-wine  drank  by  my  poor  Varangians ;  and  I  drank  their 
health,  as  well  I  might,  since,  hud  it  not  been  for  their  services,  I  had  drunk  my  last ; 
and  well  fare  their  hearts,  though  they  quaffed  my  wine  in  return  !'  And  with  that  he 
turned  off,  as  one  who  said,  '  I  have  too  much  of  this,  being  a  finding  of  matter  and 
ripping  up  of  stories  against  AcbiUcs  Tatius  and  his  gallant  Varangians.' " 

"  Now,  may  God  bless  liis  honest  heart  for  it !"  said  Ilercward,  with  more  downright 
heartiness  than  formal  respect.  "  I'U  drink  to  his  health  in  what  I  put  next  to  my  lips 
that  quenches  thirst,  whether  it  may  be  ale,  wine,  or  ditch-natcr." 

"  Why,  well  said,  but  speak  not  above  tliy  breath  !  and  reracmhcr  to  put  thy  hand  to 
thy  foreJiead,  when  naming,  or  even  thinking  of  the  Emperor ! — "Well,  thou  knowest, 
Hereward,  that  having  thus  obtained  tlie  advantage,  I  knew  tliat  the  moment  of  a 
rcpubed  attack  is  always  that  of  a  successful  charge  j  ond  so  I  brought  against  the 
ProtospatJiaire,  Nicanor,  the  robberies  which  have  been  connnitted  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  other  entrances  of  the  city,  where  a  mcrcliant  was  hut  of  late  kidnapped  and 
murdered,  having  on  him  certain  jewels,  tlie  property  of  the  I'atriarch." 

"Ay!  indeed?"  said  the  Varangian;    "and  what  said  Alex 1  mean  the  most 

sacred  Emperor,  when  he  heard  audi  things  said  of  tlio  city  warders  ? — though  he  had 
him.self  given,  as  we  say  in  our  land,  the  fox  the  geese  to  keep." 

"  It  may  he  he  did,"  replied  Achilles ;  "  but  he  is  a  sovereign  of  deep  policy,  and  was 
resolved   not    to    proceed   against   these    treacherous   warders,    or   their  general,    tlie 
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Protospathaire,  withoat  deciaivc  |iroof.  His  Sacred  Mqeatj,  therefore,  chsrged  me  to 
obtun  specific  circumetHiitial  proof  hj  thy  meaiia." 

"  And  that  I  would  have  managed  in  two  minutes,  had  you  not  called  me  off  the  chise 
of  yon  cut-throat  vagabond.  But  his  grace  knows  the  word  of  a  Varangian,  and  I  can 
assore  him  that  either  lucre  of  my  silver  gaberdine,  which  they  nickname  a  cuirass,  or 
the  hatred  of  my  corps,  would  be  sufficient  to  incite  any  of  these  knaves  to  cut  the  thrmt 
of  a  Varangian,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep. — So  we  go,  I  suppose,  captain,  to  bear 
evidence  before  the  Emperor  to  this  night's  work  ?" 

"  No,  my  active  soldier,  hadst  thou  taken  the  runaway  villun,  my  first  act  must  have 
been  to  set  him  free  again ;  and  my  present  charge  to  yon  is,  to  forget  that  such  an 
adventure  has  ever  taken  place." 

"Ha!"*  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  this  is  a  change  of  policy  indeedl" 

"  Why,  yes,  bravu  Ilcreward ;  ere  I  left  the  palace  this  night,  the  Patriarch  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  betwixt  me  and  the  Protospathaire,  which,  as  our  agreement 
is  of  much  consequence  to  the  state,  I  could  not  very  well  rqect,  either  as  a  good  soldier 
or  a  goud  Cliristlan.  All  offences  to  my  honour  are  to  be  in  the  fullest  dt^ree  repaid, 
fur  which  the  Patriarch  interposes  his  warrant.  The  Emperor,  who  will  rather  wink 
hard  than  see  disagreements,  loves  better  the  matter  should  be  slurred  over  thus." 

"  And  the  reproaches  upon  tlie  Varangians,"  said  Hercward 

"  Shall  be  fully  retracted  and  atoned  for,"  answered  Achillea  j  "  and  a  weighty 
donative  in  gold  dealt  among  the  corps  of  the  Anglo-Donisb  axe-men.  Thou,  my 
Hereward,  mayst  be  distributor ;  and  thus,  if  well-managed,  mayat  plate  thy  battle-axe 
witli  gold." 

"  I  love  my  axe  better  as  it  in,"  said  the  Varangian.  "  My  father  bore  it  against  the 
robber  Normans  at  Hastings.     Steel  instead  of  gold  for  my  money." 

"  Thou  mayst  make  thy  choice,  Hereward,"  answered  liis  officer ;  "  only,  if  thou  art 
poor,  say  the  fault  was  thine  own." 

But  here,  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  round  Constantinople,  the  officer  and  his 
soldier  came  to  a  very  small  wicket  or  sallyport,  opening  on  tlie  interior  of  a  large  and 
massive  advanced  work,  which  terminated  an  entrance  to  the  city  itself.  Here  the  officer 
halted,  and  made  his  obedience,  as  a  devotee  who  is  about  to  enter  a  chapel  of  peculiar 
sanctity. 


^^^^^£'A  EFORE  entering,  Achilles  Talius  niude  variolic  gesticulations,  wliich  ivcrc 
•  '-^i^>^  imitated  rouglily  and  awkwardly  by  tlie  utiiiiactised  Varaiigiiin,  whose  service 
*^i?*DS  *"''''  '^'^  corps  had  been  almost  eniirely  iu  the  field,  hid  routine  of  duty 
iS^^,v!>  not  having,  till  very  lately,  called  him  to  serve  as  one  of  tlie  garrison  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  not,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the  minute  observances  wbich 
the  Greeks,  who  were  the  most  formal  and  ceremonioua  soldiers  and  courtiei-s  ia  the 
world,  rendered  not  merely  to  the  Greek  Emperor  in  person,  but  tbroughout  the  sphere 
which  peculiarly  partook  of  his  influence. 

Achilles,  having  gesticulated  aftci'  his  own  fashion,  at  length  touched  the  door  with  a 
nip,  distinct  at  once  and  modest.  This  was  thrice  repeated,  when  the  captain  whispered 
to  Ilia  attendant,  "  Tbe  interior ! — for  thy  life,  do  aa  thou  seest  nio  do."  At  the  same 
moment  he  started  back,  and,  stooping  his  head  on  his  breast,  with  his  hands  over  bis 
eyes,  as  if  to  save  tbem  from  being  dazzled  by  an  expected  burst  of  light,  awaited  the 
answer  to  liis  summoiis.  Tbe  Anglo-Dane,  desirous  to  obey  his  leader,  imitating  him 
as  near  as  he  could,  stood  side  by  side  in  the  posture  of  Oriental  humiliation.  The  little 
portal  opened  inwards,  when  no  burst  of  light  was  seen,  but  four  of  the  Varangians 
were  made  visible  in  the  entrance,  holding  each  his  battle-axe,  as  if  about  to  strike  down 
the  intruders  who  had  disturbed  the  silence  of  their  watch. 
"  Acouloutbos,"  said  the  leader,  by  way  of  password. 
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'*  Tatius  and  Acoulouthos,"  murmured  the  warders,  as  a  countersign. 

Euch  sentinel  sunk  Lis  weapon. 

Achilles  then  reared  his  stately  crest,  with  a  conscious  dignity  at  making  this  display 
of  court  influence  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.  Here  ward  observed  an  undisturbed  gravity, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  officer,  who  marvelled  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  be  such  a 
barbarian  as  to  regard  with  apathy  a  scene,  which  had  in  his  eyes  the  most  impressive 
and  peculiar  awe.  This  indifference  he  imputed  to  the  stupid  insensibility  of  his 
companion. 

They  passed  on  between  the  sentinels,  who  wheeled  backward  in  file,  on  each  side  of 
the  portal,  and  gave  the  strangers  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  plank,  stretched  across  the 
city-moat,  which  was  here  drawn  within  the  enclosure  of  an  external  rampart,  projecting 
beyond  the  principal  wall  of  the  city. 

"  This,**  he  whispered  to  Ilcreward,  "  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Peril,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  has  been  occasionally  smeared  with  oil,  or  strewed  with  dried  peas,  and  that  the 
bodies  of  men,  known  to  have  been  in  company  with  the  Emperor's  most  sacred  person, 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Grolden  Horn,*  into  wliich  the  moat  empties  itself." 

'^  I  would  not  have  thought,"  said  the  islander,  rusing  his  voice  to  its  usual  rough 
tone,  "  that  Alexius  Conmenus" 

*^  Iludli,  rash  and  regardless  of  your  life ! "  said  Achilles  Tatius ;  '*  to  awaken  the 
daughter  of  the  imperial  arch,!  is  to  incur  deep  penalty  at  all  times ;  but  when  a  rash 
delinc^uent  has  disturbed  her  with  reflections  on  his  most  sacred  Highness  the  Emperor^ 
death  is  a  punishment  far  too  light  for  the  effrontery  which  has  interrupted  her  blessed 
slumber  I — 111  hath  been  my  fate,  to  have  positive  commands  laid  on  me,  enjoining  me 
to  bring  into  the  sacred  precincts  a  creature  who  hath  no  more  of  the  salt  of  civilisation 
in  him  than  to  keep  his  mortal  frame  from  corruption,  since  of  all  mental  culture  he  is 
totally  incapable.  Consider  thyself,  Hereward,  and  bethink  thee  what  thou  art.  By 
nature  a  poor  barbarian — thy  best  boast  that  thou  hast  slain  certain  Mussulmans  in  thy 
sacred  master's  quarrel ;  and  here  art  thou  admitted  into  the  inviolable  enclosure  of  the 
Blaquernal,  and  in  the  hearing  not  only  of  the  royal  daughter  of  the  imperial  arch,  which 
means,"  said  the  el(K[uent  leader,  "  the  echo  of  the  sublime  vaults;  but — Heaven  be  our 
guide, — for  what  I  know,  within  the  natural  hearing  of  the  Sacred  Ear  itself!" 

"  Well,  my  captain,"  replied  the  Varangian,  **  I  cannot  presume  to  speak  my  mind 
after  the  fashion  of  this  place ;  but  I  can  easily  suppose  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  converse 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  nor  do  I  mean  therefore  to  say  a  word  till  I  am  spoken  to^ 
unless  when  I  shall  see  no  better  company  than  ourselves.  To  be  plain,  I  find  difficulty 
in  modelling  my  voice  to  a  smoother  tone  than  nature  has  given  it.  So,  henceforth,  my 
brave  captain,  I  will  be  mute,  unless  when  you  give  me  a  sign  to  speak." 

"  You  will  act  wisely,"  said  the  captain.  "  Here  be  certain  persons  of  high  rank, 
ijay,  some  that  have  been  born  in  the  purple  itself,  that  will,  Hereward,  (alas,  for  thee !) 
prepare  to  sound  with  the  line  of  their  courtly  understanding  the  depths  of  thy  barbarous 
and  shallow  conceit.  Do  not,  therefore,  then,  join  their  graceful  smiles  with  thy  inhuman 
bursts  of  cachiunation,  with  wliich  thou  art  wont  to  thunder  forth  when  opening  in  chorus 
with  thy  messmates." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  will  be  silent,"  said  the  Varangian,  moved  somewhat  beyond  his  mood. 
"  If  you  trust  my  word,  so ;  if  you  think  I  am  a  jackdaw  that  must  be  speaking,  whether 
in  or  out  of  place  and  purpose,  I  am  contented  to  go  back  again,  and  therein  we  can  end 
the  matter." 

Achilles,  conscious  perhaps  that  it  was  his  best  policy  not  to  drive  his  subaltern  to 
extremity,  lowered  his  tone  somewhat  in  reply  to  the  uncourtly  note  of  the  soldier,  as  if 
allowing  something  for  the  rude  manners  of  one  whom  he  considered  as  not  easily  matched 

*  Tlie  harbour  of  Constantinople. 

t  The  daughter  of  the  arch  was  a  courtly  uxprcwion  for  the  echo,  as  wo  find  explained  by  the  courtly  commander  himself. 
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UBODg  the  Varangians  themselves,  for  streJigth  and  valour ;  qualities  which,  in  despite 
of  Hereward's  discourtesy,  Achilles  suspected  io  his  heart  were  fully  more  valuable  thoD 
«U  those  Dumelcss  graces  which  a  more  courtly  and  accomplished  soldier  might  possess. 

The  expert  navigator  of  the  intricacies  of  the  imperial  residence,  carried  the  Varangian 
thn>Dgh  two  or  three  small  complicated  courts,  forming  a  part  of  the  exteusive  Palace 
of  the  Blaquemal,"  and  entered  the  building  itself  by  a  side  door — watched  in  like 
manner  by  a  sentinel  of  the  Varangian  Guard,  whom  Ihey  passed  on  being  recognised.  In 
the  next  apartment  was  stationed  the  Court  of  Guard,  where  were  certain  soldiers  of  the 
same  corps  amusing  themselves  at  garner  somewhat  resembling  the  modern  draughts  and 
dice,  while  they  seasoned  their  pastime  with  frequent  applications  to  deep  flsgona  of  ale, 
which  were  furnished  to  them  while  passing  away  their  hours  of  duty.  Some  glancea 
pa^ised  between  Kereward  and  his  comrades,  and  be  would  )mve  joined  them,  or  at  least 
spoke  to  them  ;  for,  since  the  adventure  of  the  Mitylenian,  Hcreward  had  rather  thought 
himself  annoyed  than  distinguished  by  his  moonlight  ramble  is  the  company  of  his 
commander,  excepting  always  the  short  and  interesting  period  during  which  he  conceived 
ihoy  were  on  the  way  to  fight  a  duel.  Still,  however  negligent  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  palace,  the  Varangians  had,  in  their  own  way,  rigid 
notions  of  calculating  their  military  duty ;  in  consequence  of  wliich  Hereward,  without 
speaking  to  his  companions,  followed  his  leader  through  the  guard-room,  and  one  or  two 
antechambers  adjacent,  the  splendid  and  luxurious  furniture  of  which  convinced  him 
tlial  he  could  be  nowhere  else  save  in  the  sacred  residence  of  his  master  the  Emperor. 

At  length,  having  traversed  passages  and  apartments  with  wliich  the  captain  seemed 
familjar,  and  which  he  threaded  with  a  stealthy,  silent,  and  apparently  reverential  pace, 
B8  if,  in  his  own  inflated  phrase,  afraid  to  awaken  the  sounding  echoes  of  those  lofty  and 
monnmental  halls,  another  species  of  inhabitants  began  to  be  visible.  In  difierent 
entrances,  and  in  different  apartments,  the  northern  soldier  beheld  those  unfortunate 
ilaves,  chiefly  of  African  descent,  raised  occasionally  under  the  Emperors  of  Greece  to 
great  power  and  honours,  who,  in  that  respect,  imitated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  points 
I  of  Orientel  despotism  These  sUvea  were  difTerently  occnpied ;  some  standing,  as  if  on 
guard,    at   frate     or    n  ] 'is  tl    tl     r   1       *n  ,=iil)ri'^  in  lln.ir  bunds;    somf  were 

giuaei,  all  of  a  chara  tcr  prof  undly  1  I  hot  a  word  passed  between  the  gnide  of 
Here«ard,  and  tl  i,  withered  an  1  d  F  rmcd  be  ngs  whom  they  thus  encountered.  The 
i-nhange  of  a  glince  w  t!  tl  f  n  pal  soldier  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure 
both  an  uninterrupted  pas'age 

After  making  tl  ei  way  tl  ou^h  se  eral  apartments,  empty  or  thus  occupied,  they  at 
length  entered  one  oi  black  marble  or  s  i  e  ih  r  Jurk-eoloiired  stone,  much  loftier  and 
Longer  than  the  rest,  bide  passages  opened  into  it,  so  far  as  the  islander  could  discern, 
descending  from  several  portals  in  the  wall;  but  as  the  oils  am!  gums  with  which  the 
lamps  in  these  passages  were  fed  difiiiscd  a  dim  vapour  around,  it  was  dilHcult  to 
ascertain,  from  the  imperfect  hglit,  either  the  shape  of  t!ie  hall,  or  the  style  of  its 
architecture.  At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  chamber,  there  was  a  stronger  and 
clearer  light.  It  was  when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  this  huge  and  long  apartment, 
that  Achillea  said  to  the  soldier,  in  the  sort  of  cautionary  whisper  which  lie  appeared  to 
have  substituted  in  place  of  his  natural  v<iice  since  lie  had  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Peril — 
'■  Remain  here  till  I  return,  and  stir  from  this  hall  on  no  account." 
"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  answered  the  Varangian,  an  expression  of  obedience,  which, 
like  many  otiier  phrases  and  fashions,  the  empire,  which  still  affected  the  name  of 
Roman,  had  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  of  the  East.  Achilles  Tatius  then  hastened 
up  the  steps  which  led  to  one  of  the  side-doors  of  t!ic  hall,  which  being  slightly  pressed, 
its  noiseless  hinge  gave  way  and  admitted  him. 
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Left  alone  to  amuse  himself  as  lie  best  could,  within  the  limits  permitted  to  him,  the 
Varangian  visited  in  succession  both  ends  of  the  hall,  where  the  objects  were  more 
visible  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  end  had  in  its  centre  a  small  low-browed  door  of 
iron.  Over  it  was  displayed  the  Greek  crucifix  in  bronze,  and  around  and  on  every  side, 
the  representation  of  shackles,  fetter-bolts,  and  the  like,  were  also  executed  in  bronze, 
and  disposed  as  appropriate  ornaments  over  the  entrance.  The  door  of  the  dark  archway 
was  half  open,  and  Hereward  naturally  looked  in,  the  orders  of  his  chief  not  prohibiting 
his  satisfying  liis  curiosity  thus  far.  A  dense  red  light,  more  like  a  distant  spark  than 
a  lamp,  affixed  to  the  wall  of  what  seemed  a  very  narrow  and  winding  stair,  resembling 
in  shape  and  size  a  draw-well,  the  verge  of  which  opened  on  the  threshold  of  the  iron 
door,  showed  a  descent  which  seemed  to  conduct  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Varangian, 
however  obtuse  he  might  be  considered  by  the  quick-witted  Greeks,  had  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  that  a  staircase  having  such  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  access  to  which 
was  by  a  portal  decorated  in  such  a  melancholy  style  of  architecture,  could  only  lead  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  imperial  palace,  the  size  and  complicated  number  of  which  were 
neither  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least  awe-imposing  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
Listening  profoundly,  he  even  thought  he  caught  such  accents  as  befit  those  graves  of 
living  men,  the  faint  echoing  of  groans  and  sighs,  sounding  as  it  were  from  the  deep 
abyss  beneath.  But  in  this  respect  his  fancy  probably  filled  up  the  sketch  which  his 
conjectures  bodied  out. 

"  I  have  done  nothing,"  he  thought,  "  to  merit  being  immured  in  one  of  these 
subterranean  dens.  Surely  though  my  captain,  Achilles  Tatius,  is,  under  favour,  little 
better  than  an  ass,  he  cannot  be  so  false  of  word  as  to  train  me  to  prison  under  false 
pretexts  ?  I  trow  he  shall  first  see  for  the  last  time  how  the  English  axe  plays,  if  snch  is 
to  be  the  sport  of  the  evening.  But  let  us  sec  the  upper  end  of  this  enormous  vault ;  it 
may  bear  a  better  omen." 

Thus  thinking,  and  not  quite  ruling  the  tramp  of  his  armed  footstep  according  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  place,  the  large-limbed  Saxon  strode  to  the  upper  end  of  the  black 
marble  hall.  The  ornament  of  the  portal  here  was  a  small  altar,  like  those  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  deities,  which  projected  above  the  centre  of  the  arch.  On  this 
altar  smoked  incense  of  some  sort,  the  fumes  of  which  rose  curling  in  a  thin  cloud  to  the 
roof,  and  thence  extending  through  the  hall,  enveloped  in  its  column  of  smoke  a  singular 
emblem,  of  which  the  Varangian  could  make  nothing.  It  was  the  representation  of  two 
human  arms  and  hands,  seeming  to  issue  from  the  wall,  having  the  palms  extended  and 
open,  as  about  to  confer  some  boon  on  those  who  approached  the  altar.  These  arms  were 
formed  of  bronze,  and  being  placed  farther  back  than  the  altar  with  its  incense,  were 
seen  through  the  curling  smoke  by  lamps  so  disposed  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  archway. 
"The  meaning  of  this,"  thought  the  simple  barbarian,  "I  should  well  know  how  to 
explain,  were  these  fists  clenched,  and  were  the  hall  dedicated  to  the  pancration^  which 
we  call  boxing ;  but  as  even  these  helpless  Greeks  use  not  their  hands  without  their 
fingers  being  closed,  by  St.  George  I  can  make  out  nothing  of  their  meaning." 

At  this  instant  Achilles  entered  the  black  marble  hall  at  the  same  door  by  which  he 
had  left  it,  and  came  up  to  his  neophyte,  as  the  Varangian  might  be  termed. 

"  Come  with  me  now,  Ilcreward,  for  here  approaches  the  thick  of  the  onset  Now, 
display  the  utmost  courage  that  thou  canst  summon  up,  for  believe  me  thy  credit  and 
name  also  depend  on  it." 

"  Fear  nothing  for  either,"  said  Ilcreward,  "if  the  heart  or  hand  of  one  man  can  bear 
him  through  the  adventure  by  the  help  of  a  toy  like  this." 

"  Keep  thy  voice  low  and  submissive,  I  have  told  thee  a  score  of  times,"  said  the 
leader,  "  and  lower  thine  axe,  wiiich,  as  I  bethink  me,  thou  hadst  better  leave  in  the 
outer  apartment." 

"  With  your  leave,  noble  captain,"  replied  Hereward,  "  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  aside 
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my  brwul- winner,    I  am  one  of  those  awkward  clowns  who  cannot  btliavo  fleemly  unless 
I  biive  something  to  occupy  my  bands,  and  my  faithful  battle'iise  comes  most  natural 

"  Keep  it  then ;  but  remember  thou  dash  it  not  about  ax;coriIing  to  thy  custom,  nor 
bellow,  nor  shout,  nor  cry  aa  in  a  battle-field  ;  think  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  place, 
wlticli  cxn^erutes  riot  into  blasphemy,  and  remember  the  persons  whom  thou  mayst 
chance  to  aee,  an  offence  to  some  of  whom,  it  may  be,  ranks  in  the  same  sense  with 
blasphemy  ag:ainst  Heaven  itself." 

Thi3  lecture  carriwl  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  so  far  as  to  the  side-door,  and  thence  inducted 
them  into  a  species  of  anteroom,  from  whicli  Achilles  led  hU  Varangian  forward,  until  a 
p^  of  folding-doors,  opening  into  what  proved  to  be  a  principal  apartment  of  the  palace, 
exhibited  to  the  rough-hewn  native  of  the  north  a  sight  ergually  new  and  surprising. 

It  was  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  the  Blaqnernal,  dedicated  to  the  special  service 
of  the  beloved  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  the  Princess  Anna  Comneoa,  known 
lo  our  times  by  her  literary  talents,  which  record  the  history  of  her  father's  reign.  She 
waa  seated,  the  queen  and  sovereign  of  a  literary  circle,  such  as  an  imperial  Princess, 
porphjrogenila,  or  bum  in  the  aacred  purple  chamber  itself,  coulil  assemble  in  those 
days,  and  a  glance  round  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  her  guests  or  c-ompanions. 

The  literary  Princess  herself  had  the  bright  eyes,  straight  features,  and  comely  and 
pleasing  manners,  which  alt  would  have  allowed  to  the  Emperor's  daughter,  even  if  she 
could  not  Imve  been,  with  severe  truth,  said  to  have  possessed  them.  She  was  placed 
upon  n  small  bench,  or  sofa,  the  fair  sex  here  not  being  permitted  to  recline,  as  was  the 
fasLioQ  of  the  Roman  ladies.  A  table  before  her  was  loaded  with  books,  plants,  herbs, 
and  drawings.  She  sat  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the 
Prineww,  or  to  whom  she  wished  to  speak  in  jiarticular,  were  allowed,  during  such 
rablime  colloquy,  to  rest  their  knees  on  the  little  dais,  or  elevated  place  where  her  chair 
fonnd  its  station,  in  a  posture  half  standing,  half  kneeling.  Three  other  seats,  of  different 
heights,  were  placed  on  the  dal%  and  under  the  same  canopy  of  state  whidi  orersbadowed 
that  of  the  Princess  Anna. 

The  first,  which  strirdy  re.^eniblcd  her  own  chair  in  pize  and  convenience,  was  one 
teigued  for  her  husband,  Niccpliorus  Brionnius.  He  was  said  to  entertain  or  aHcct  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  wife's  erudition,  though  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  he  would 
btre  liked  to  absent  himaelf  from  ficr  evening  piirlies  more  frequently  than  was 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  Princess  Anna  and  her  imperial  [uirents.  This  was  partly 
explained  by  the  private  tattle  of  the  court,  which  averred,  that  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena  bad  been  more  beautiful  when  she  was  less  learned  ;  and  that,  though  still  a 
line  woman,  she  had  somewhat  lost  the  charms  of  her  person  as  she  became  enriched  in 
her  mind. 

To  atone  for  the  lowly  fashion  of  the  seat  of  Nicephorus  Bricnnius,  it  was  placed  as 
near  to  his  princess  as  it  could  possibly  be  edged  by  the  ushers,  so  that  she  might  not 
lose  one  look  of  her  handsome  spouse,  nor  he  the  least  particle  of  wisdom  which  might 
drop  from  the  lips  of  hia  erudite  consort. 

Two  other  seats  of  honour,  or  rather  thrones,— for  they  had  footstools  placed  for  the 
support  of  the  feet,  rests  for  the  arms,  and  embroidered  pillows  for  the  comfort  of  the 
back,  not  to  mention  the  glories  of  the  outspreading  canopy,— were  destined  for  the 
imperial  couple,  who  frc<iuently  attended  their  daught<^r's  sluilies,  which  she  prosecuted 
in  public  in  the  way  we  have  intimated.  On  such  occasions,  the  Empress  Ii-ene  enjoyed 
llie  triumph  peculiar  to  the  mother  of  an  accomplished  diiughlor,  while  Alexius,  as  it 
might  happen,  sometinica  listened  with  complacence  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  own  exploits 
in  the  inflated  language  of  the  Princess,  and  sometimes  mildly  nodded  over  her  dialogues 
upon  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  with  the  Patriarch  Zosimus,  and  other  sages. 

All  these  four  distinguislicd  seats  for  the  persons  of  the  Imperial  family,  were  occupied 
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at  the  moment  wliicli  we  have  described,  excepting  that  which  ought  to  have  heen  filled 
by  Nicephorus  Briennius,  the  husband  of  the  fair  Anna  Comnena.  To  his  negligence 
and  absence  was  periiaps  owing  the  angry  spot  on  the  brow  of  his  fair  bride.  Beside 
her  on  the  platform  were  two  white-robed  nymphs  of  her  household ;  female  slayes,  in  a 
word,  who  reposed  themselves  on  their  knees  on  cushions,  when  their  assistance  was  not 
wanted  as  a  species  of  living  book-desks,  to  support  and  extend  the  parchment  rollsy  in 
which  the  Princess  recorded  her  own  wisdom,  or  from  which  she  quoted  that  of  others. 
One  of  these  young  maidens,  called  Astarte,  was  so  distinguished  as  a  caHigrapher,  or 
beautiful  writer  of  various  alphabets  and  languages,  that  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Caliph,  (who  could  neither  read  nor  WTite,)  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  bribe  him  into  peace.  Violante,  usually  called  the  Muse,  the  other 
attendant  of  the  Princess,  a  mistress  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  art  of  music,  was 
actually  sent  in  a  compliment  to  soothe  the  temper  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Archduke 
of  Apulia,  who  being  aged  and  stone-deaf,  and  the  girl  under  ten  years  old  at  the  time, 
returned  the  valued  present  to  the  imperial  donor,  and,  with  the  selfishness  which  was 
one  of  that  wily  Norman*s  characteristics,  desired  to  have  some  one  sent  him  who  could 
contribute  to  his  i)lcasurc,  instead  of  a  twangling  sc|ualling  infant. 

Beneath  these  elevated  seats  there  sat,  or  reix>sed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  such 
favourites  as  were  admitted.  The  Patriarch  Zosimus,  and  one  or  two  old  men,  were 
permitted  the  use  of  certain  lowly  stools,  wliich  were  the  only  seats  prepared  for  the 
learned  members  of  the  Princess's  evening  parties,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in 
our  days.  As  for  the  younger  magnates,  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  join  the 
imperial  conversation  was  expected  to  render  them  far  superior  to  the  paltry  accom- 
modation of  a  joint-stool.  Five  or  six  courtiers,  of  difierent  dress  and  ages,  might 
compose  the  party,  who  cither  stood,  or  relieved  their  posture  by  kneeling,  along  the 
verge  of  an  adorned  fountain,  which  shed  a  mist  of  such  very  small  rain  as  to  dispel 
almost  insensibly,  cooling  the  fragrant  breeze  which  breathed  from  the  flowers  and 
shrubs,  that  were  so  disi>osed  as  to  send  a  waste  of  sweets  around.  One  goodly  old 
man,  named  Michael  Agelastcs,  big,  burly,  and  dressed  like  an  ancient  Cynic  philosopher, 
was  distinguished  by  assuming,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ragged  garb  and  mad  bearing  of 
that  sect,  and  by  his  inflexible  practice  of  the  strictest  ceremonies  exigible  by  the 
Imperial  family.  lie  was  known  by  an  aflectation  of  cynical  principle  and  language, 
and  of  republican  pliilosophy,  strangely  contrailicted  by  his  practical  deference  to  the 
great.  It  was  wonderful  how  long  this  man,  now  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  disdained 
to  avail  himself  of  the  accustomed  privilege  of  leaning,  or  supporting  his  limbs,  and 
with  what  regularity  he  maintained  either  the  standing  posture  or  that  of  absolute 
kneeling ;  but  the  first  was  so  much  his  usual  attitude,  that  he  acquired  among  his  court 
friends  the  name  of  Elcphas,  or  the  Elephant,  because  the  ancients  had  an  idea  that  the 
half-reasoning  animal,  as  it  is  called,  has  joints  incapable  of  kneeling  down. 

"  Yet  I  Iiave  seen  them  kneel  when  I  was  in  the  country  of  the  Gymnosophists,"  said 
a  person  present  on  the  evening  of  Hereward's  introduction. 

"  To  take  up  their  master  on  their  shoulders?  so  will  ours,"  said  the  Patriarch 
Zosimus,  with  the  slight  sneer  which  was  the  nearest  advance  to  a  sarcasm  that  the 
etiquette  of  tlie  Greek  court  permitted  ;  for  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  it  would  not  have 
oflended  the  Presence  more  surely,  literally  to  have  drawn  a  poniard,  than  to  exchange  a 
repartee  in  the  imperial  circle.  Even  the  sarcasm,  such  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
thought  censurable  by  that  ceremonious  court  in  any  but  the  Patriarch,  to  whose  high 
rank  some  license  was  allowed. 

Just  as  he  had  thus  far  oflended  decorum,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  his  soldier  Hereward, 
entered  the  apartment.  The  former  bore  him  with  even  more  tlian  his  usual  d^ree  of 
courtliness,  as  if  to  set  his  own  good-breeding  ofl*  by  a  comparison  with  the  inexpert 
bearing  of  his  follower  ;  wliile,  nevertheless,  he  had  a  secret  pride  in  exhibiting,  as  one 
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wader  hia  own  immedial*  ond  distinct  commani],  a  man  whom  he  was  accuatomeil  to 
consider  as  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  ia  the  army  of  Alexius,  whether  appearance  or 
reality  were  to  be  considered. 

Some  ftstonishineiit  followed  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  new  comers.  Achilles  indeed 
glided  into  the  presence  with  the  easy  and  quiet  extremity  of  respect  which  intimated 
hia  habitude  in  tbese  regions.  But  Hereward  started  on  hb  entrance,  and  perceiving 
bimeelf  in  company  of  the  court,  hastily  strove  to  remedy  his  disorder,  Ilis  commander, 
throwing  ronnd  a  scarce  visible  shrug  of  apology,  made  then  a  confidential  nnd  monitory 
sigii  to  Ilereward  to  mind  hia  conduct.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  should  doff  his 
betmet  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.  But  tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  unaccustomed  to 
interpret  obscure  inferences,  naturally  thought  of  his  military  duties,  and  advanced  in 
&ont  of  the  Emperor,  as  when  he  rendered  his  military  homage.  He  made  reverence 
with  his  knee,  half  touched  his  cap,  and  then  recovering  and  shouldering  his  axe,  stood 
ID  advance  of  the  imperial  chair,  as  if  on  duty  as  a  sentinel. 

A  g«ntle  smile  of  surprise  went  round  the  circle  as  they  gazed  on  the  manly  appearance^ 
«nd  somewhat  unceremonious  but  martial  deportment  of  the  northern  soldier.  I'he 
rarious  spectators  around  consulted  the  Emperor*))  face,  nut  knowing  whether  they  were 
to  luke  tlie  intrusive  manner  of  the  Varangian's  entrance  as  matter  of  ill-breeding,  and 
manifest  their  horror,  or  whether  they  ought  rather  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  life- 
gnardeman  as  indicating  blont  and  manly  zeal,  and  therefore  to  be  received  witb 
applause. 

It  w&B  some  tittle  time  ere  the  Emperor  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  strike  a  bey- 
note,  as  was  usual  upon  such  occasions.  Alexius  Comuenus  had  been  wrapt  for  n 
moment  into  some  species  of  sliunber,  or  at  leaat  absence  of  mind.  Out  of  tliis  he  had 
been  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Varangian  ;  for  though  he  was  accustomed 
it  the  outer  guards  of  the  palace  to  this  trusty  corps,  yet  the  deformed  blaisks 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  sometimes  rose  to  be  ministers  of  state  and  oim- 
jamndera  of  armies,  were,  od  all  ordinary  occaaions,  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
of  the  palace.  Alexins,  therefore,  awa^ned  from  his  slumber,  and  the  military 
phrase  of  liis  daiijiliter  still  ringing  in  Jiis  ears  an  siie  was  reailiiii^  a  di-scriplioii  of  ihc 
great  historical  work,  in  which  she  had  detailed  the  contlicis  of  hia  reign,  felt  somewhat 
unprepared  for  the  entrance  and  military  deportment  of  one  of  the  Haxon  guard,  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate,  in  general,  scenes  of  bioivs,  danger,  and  deatli. 

After  a  troubled  glance  around,  his  look  rested  on  Achilles  Tatins,  "  Why  here,"  he 
aaid,  "trusty  Follower?  why  this  soldier  here  at  this  time  of  night?"  Here,  of  course, 
was  the  moment  for  modelling  the  visages  rcgix  ad  i-xei»)ihim;  but,  ere  the  I'alriarch 
could  frame  his  countenance  into  devout  apprehension  of  danger,  Achillea  Tatius  had 
spoken  a  word  or  two,  which  reminded  Alexius' memory  that  tlie  soldier  had  been  brought 
there  by  his  own  special  orders.  "  Oh,  ay  1  trup,  good  I'ellow,"  said  he,  smoothing  his 
troubled  brow  ;  "  we  had  forgot  that  passage  among  the  cares  of  state."  He  then  spoke 
to  the  Varangian  with  a  countenance  more  frank,  and  a  heartier  accent  than  he  used  to 
hia  courtiers;  for,  to  a  despotic  monarch,  a  faithful  life-gnardsman  is  a  person  of 
confidence,  while  an  otfieer  of  high  rank  is  always  in  some  degree  a  subject  of  diutrust. 
"Ha!"  said  he,  "our  w-ortliy  Anglo-Dane,  how  fares  he?" — This  unceremonious 
salutation  surprised  all  but  him  to  whom  it  was  addi-eascd.  Hereward  answered, 
accompanying  his  words  with  a  military  obeisance  which  partook  of  heartiness  rather 
than  reverence,  with  a  loud  unsubdued  voice,  which  startled  the  presence  still  more  that 
the  language  was  Saxon,  which  these  foreigners  occasionally  used,  "  Waen  luivl  Kahav 
mirrig  uttd  fnachli/jh  !" — that  is.  Be  of  good  health,  stout  and  mighty  Emperor.  The 
Emperor,  with  a  smtle  of  intelligence,  to  show  he  could  speak  to  his  guards  in  their  own 
foreign  language,  replied,  by  the  well-known  counter-signal — "  Dr'nili  liiwl!" 

Immediately  a  page  brought  a  silver  goblet  of  wine.     The  Emperor  put  liis  lips  to  it, 
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though  he  scarce  tasted  the  liquor,  then  commanded  it  to  be  handed  to  Hereward,  and 
bade  the  soldier  drink.  The  Saxon  did  not  wait  till  he  was  desired  a  second  time,  but 
took  off  the  contents  without  hesitation.  A  gentle  smile,  decorous  as  the  presence  required, 
passed  over  the  assembly,  at  a  feat  which,  though  by  no  means  wonderful  in  a  hyperborean, 
seemed  prodigious  in  the  estimation  of  the  moderate  Greeks.  Alexius  himself  laughed 
more  loudly  than  his  courtiers  thought  might  be  becoming  on  their  part,  and  mustering 
what  few  words  of  Varangian  he  possessed,  which  he  eked  out  with  Greek,  demanded 
of  his  life  guardsman — *'  Well,  my  bold  Briton,  or  Edward,  as  men  call  thee,  dost  ihou 
know  the  flavour  of  that  wine?" 

"  Ye,s,"  answered  the  Varangian,  without  change  of  countenance,  "  I  tasted  it  once 
before  at  Laodicea" 

Here  his  officer,  Achilles  Tat i us,  became  sensible  that  his  soldier  approached  delicate 
ground,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  his  attention,  in  order  that  he  might  furtively 
convey  to  him  a  hint  to  be  silent,  or  at  least  take  heed  what  he  said  in  such  a  presence. 
But  the  soldier,  wlio,  with  proper  military  observance,  continued  to  have  his  eye  and 
attention  fixed  on  the  Emperor,  as  the  prince  whom  he  was  bound  to  answer  or  to  serve^ 
saw  none  of  the  hints,  which  Achilles  at  length  suffered  to  become  so  broad,  that  Zosimus 
and  the  Protospathaire  exclianged  expressive  glances,  as  calling  on  each  other  to  notice 
the  by-play  of  the  leader  of  the  Varangians. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  dialogue  between  the  Emperor  and  his  soldier  continued: — 
"  How,"  said  Alexius,  "  did  this  draught  relish  compared  with  the  former?" 

"  There  is  fairer  company  here,  my  liege,  than  that  of  the  Arabian  archers,"  answered 
Ilereward,  witli  a  look  and  bow  of  instinctive  good-breeding ;  "  Nevertheless,  there 
lacks  the  flavour  which  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  dust  of  the  combat,  with  the  fatigue  of 
wielding  such  a  weapon  as  this"  (advancing  his  axe)  "  for  eight  hours  together,  give  to 
a  cup  of  rare  wine." 

"  Anotlier  deficiency  tliere  might  be,"  said  Agelastes  the  Elephant,  "  provided  I  am 
pardoned  hinting  at  it,"  he  added,  with  a  look  to  the  throne, — "  it  might  be  the  smaller 
size  of  the  cup  compared  with  that  at  Laodicea," 

"  By  Taranis,  you  say  true,"  answered  tlie  life-guardsman ;  "  at  Laodicea  I  used  my 
helmet." 

"  Let  us  see  the  cups  compared  together,  good  friend,"  said  Agelastes,  continuing  bis 
raillery,  "  that  we  may  be  sure  thou  hast  not  swallowed  the  present  goblet ;  for  I 
thouglit,  from  the  manner  of  the  draught,  there  was  a  chance  of  its  going  down  with  its 
contents." 

"  There  are  some  tilings  which  I  do  not  easily  swallow,"  answered  the  Varangian,  in 
a  calm  and  indiflerent  tone ;  "  but  they  must  come  from  a  younger  and  more  active  man 
than  you." 

The  company  again  smiled  to  each  other,  as  if  to  hint  that  the  philosopher,  though 
also  parcel  wit  by  profession,  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 

The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  interfered — "  Nor  did  I  send  for  thee  hither,  good 
fellow,  to  be  baited  by  idle  taunts." 

Here  Agelastes  shrunk  back  in  the  circle,  as  a  hound  that  has  been  rebuked  by  the 
huntsman  for  babbling — and  the  Prince.^s  Anna  Comnena,  who  had  indicated  by  her 
fair  features  a  certain  degree  of  impatience,  at  length  spoke — "  Will  it  then  please  you, 
my  imperial  and  much-beloved  father,  to  inform  those  blessed  with  admission  to  the 
Muses'  temple,  for  what  it  is  that  you  have  ordered  this  soldier  to  be  this  night  admitted 
to  a  place  so  far  above  his  rank  in  life  ?  Permit  me  to  say,  we  ought  not  to  waste,  in 
frivolous  and  silly  jests,  the  time  which  is  sacred  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  as  every 
moment  of  your  leisure  must  be." 

"  Our  daughter  speaks  wisely,"  said  the  Empress  Irene,  who,  like  most  mothers  who 
do  not  possess  much  talent  themselves,  and  are  not  very  capable  of  estimating  it  in  others. 
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was,  nevertheless,  a  great  admirer  of  her  fuvourire  (laughter's  aecomplisliinentB,  and  reaiij 
lo  draw  them  out  on  all  occasions.  "  Permit  me  to  remark,  that  in  this  divine  and 
selected  palace  of  tlie  Muses,  dedicaU'd  to  the  studied  of  our  well-beloved  and  hij^hly- 
gifted  daughlor,  whose  pen  will  preserve  your  reputation,  our  most  imperial  husbniid, 
till  the  desolation  of  the  universe,  and  which  enlivens  and  delights  this  society,  the  very 
flower  of  the  wits  of  our  sublime  court ; — permit  me  to  say,  that  we  have,  merely  by 
admitting  a  single  life-guardsman,  given  our  conversation  the  character  of  that  which 
distinguishes  a  barrack." 

Now  the  Emper(»  Alexius  Comiienus  had  the  same  feeling  with  many  an  honest  man 
in  ordinary  life  when  his  wife  begins  a  long  oration,  eBjiecially  as  the  Empress  Irene  did 
not  always  retain  the  observance  consistent  with  his  awful  rule  and  i-ighl  Bupremacy. 
nllhoagh  espeeially  severe  in  exacting  it  from  all  others,  in  reference  to  her  lord. 
Therefore,  though  he  had  felt  eome  pleasure  in  gaining  a.  short  release  fVora  the 
monotonous  recitation  of  the  Princess's  history,  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of  resuming  it, 
or  of  listening  to  the  matrimonial  eloquence  of  the  Empress.  He  sighed,  therefore,  as  be 
said,  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  our  imperial  spouse,  and  our  daugtitor  born  in  th« 
purple  chamber.  I  remember  me,  our  most  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter,  that 
last  night  you  wished  to  Itnow  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Lnodicea,  with  the 
heathenish  Arabs,  whom  Heaven  confound.  And  for  certain  considerations  which  moved 
ourselves  to  add  other  enquiries  lo  our  own  recollection,  Achilles  Tatiua,  our  most  trusty 
Follower,  was  commissioned  to  introduce  into  tliis  place  one  of  those  soldiers  under  his 
command,  being  such  a  one  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind  could  beat  enable  him 
to  remark  what  passed  around  him  on  that  remaritable  and  bloody  day.  And  this  I 
suppose  to  be  the  man  brought  to  us  for  that  puqiose." 

"  If  I  am  permitted  to  speak,  and  live,"  answered  the  Follower,  "  your  Imperial 
Highness,  with  those  divine  Princesses,  whose  name  is  to  us  as  those  of  blessed  saints, 
have  in  your  presence  the  flower  of  my  Anglo-Danes,  or  whatsoever  uabaptized  name 
ia  given  to  my  soldiers.  He  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  barbarian  of  barbarians;  for,  although 
in  birth  and  breeding  unfit  !o  soil  with  his  feet  the  carpet  of  this  precinct  of  accomplish- 
ment and  eloquence,  he  is  so  brave — so  trusty — so  devotedly  attached — and  so  unhesi- 
tatingly zealou.%  that" 

"  Enough,  good  Follower,"  siiid  tiic  Emperors  "  let  us  only  know  that  ho  is  cool  and 
observant,  not  confused  and  fluttered  during  close  buttle,  ns  we  liavc  sometimes  observed 
in  you  and  other  great  commanders — and,  to  speak  triitli,  have  even  felt  in  our  imperial 
self  on  extraordinary  occasions.  'Which  difference  in  man's  constitution  i-  not  o\\  ing 
lo  any  inferiority  of  courage,  but,  in  us,  to  a  certain  consciousness  of  tlic  impoitancc  of 
our  own  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  a  feeling  of  tlic  number  of  duties 
which  ot  once  devolve  on  us.  Speak  then,  and  speak  quickly,  Talius  ,  for  I  discern 
that  our  dearest  consort,  and  our  thrice  ibrtunate  daughter  born  in  the  imptt  i  il  chamber 
of  purple,  seem  to  wax  somewhat  impalieul." 

"  Hereward,"  answered  Tatius,  "  is  as  composed  and  observant  in  battle,  as  another 
in  a  festive  dance.  The  dust  of  war  is  the  brenth  of  his  nostrils;  aud  he  will  prove 
Ilia  worth  in  combat  against  any  four  others,  (Varangians  excepted,)  who  shall  term 
themselves  your  Imperial  Ilighness's  bravest  servants." 

"  Follower,"  said  tlie  Emperor,  with  a  displeased  look  and  tone,  "  instead  of  instruct- 
ing these  poor,  ignorant  barbarians,  in  the  rules  and  civilisation  of  our  enlightened 
empire,  you  foster,  by  such  boastful  words,  the  idle  pride  and  fury  of  tlieir  temper, 
which  hurries  them  into  brawls  with  the  legions  of  other  foreign  countries,  and  even 
breeds  quarrels  among  themselves." 

"  If  my  mouth  may  be  opened  in  the  way  of  most  humble  excuse,"  said  the  Follower, 
"  I  would  presume  to  reply,  that  I  but  an  liour  hence  talked  witli  tliis  poor  ignornnt 
Anglo-Dane,  on  the  paternal  care  with  wliieh  the  Imperial  Majesty  of  Greece  regards 
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the  preservation  of  that  concord  wliich  unites  the  followers  of  his  standard,  and  how 
desirous  he  is  to  promote  that  harmony,  more  especially  amongst  the  various  nations 
who  have  the  happiness  to  serve  you,  in  spite  of  the  bloodthirsty  quarrels  of  the 
Franks,  and  other  northern  men,  who  are  never  free  from  civil  broil  I  think  the  poor 
youth's  understanding  can  bear  witness  to  this  much  in  my  behalf."  He  then  looked 
towards  Hereward,  who  gravely  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  assent  to  what  his  captain 
said.  His  excuse  thus  ratified,  Achilles  proceeded  in  his  apology  more  firmly.  **  What 
I  have  said  even  now  was  spoken  without  consideration ;  for,  instead  of  pretending  that 
this  Hereward  would  face  four  of  your  Imperial  Highness's  servants,  I  ought  to  have 
said,  that  he  was  willing  to  defy  six  of  your  Imperial  Majesty's  most  deadly  enemiet, 
and  permit  them  to  choose  every  circumstance  of  time,  arms,  and  place  of  combat." 

*'  That  hath  a  better  sound,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  and  in  truth,  for  the  information 
of  my  dearest  daughter,  who  piously  has  undertaken  to  record  the  things  which  I  have 
been  the  blessed  means  of  doing  for  the  Empire,  I  earnestly  wish  that  she  should  re- 
member, that  though  the  sword  of  Alexius  hath  not  slept  in  its  sheath,  yet  he  hath  nev^ 
sought  his  own  aggrandizement  of  fame  at  the  price  of  bloodshed  among  his  subjects." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  '*  that  in  my  humble  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  princely 
sire  from  whom  I  derive  my  existence,  I  have  not  forgot  to  notice  his  love  of  peaoe^ 
and  care  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiery,  and  abhorrence  of  the  bloody  manners  of  the 
heretic  Franks,  as  one  of  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics." 

Assuming  then  an  attitude  more  commanding,  as  one  who  was  about  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  company,  the  Princess  inclined  her  head  gently  around  to  the  audience, 
and  taking  a  roll  of  parchment  from  the  fair  amanuensis,  which  she  had,  in  a  most 
beautiful  handwriting,  engrossed  to  her  mistress's  dictation,  Anna  Comnena  prepared  to 
read  its  contents. 

At  this  moment,  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  rested  for  an  instant  on  the  barbarian 
Hereward,  to  whom  she  deigned  this  greeting — "  Valiant  barbarian,  of  whom  my  fancy 
recalls  some  memory,  as  if  in  a  dream,  thou  art  now  to  hear  a  work,  which,  if  the 
author  be  put  into  comparison  with  the  subject,  might  be  likened  to  a  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander, in  executing  which,  some  inferior  dauber  has  usurped  the  pencil  of  Apelles;  but 
which  essay,  however  it  may  appear  unworthy  of  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  many,  must 
yet  command  some  envy  in  those  who  candidly  consider  its  contents,  and  the  difficulty 
of  portraying  the  great  personage  concerning  whom  it  is  written.  Still,  I  pray  thee, 
give  thine  attention  to  what  I  have  now  to  read,  since  this  account  of  the  battle  of 
Laodicea,  the  details  thereof  being  principally  derived  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  my 
excelk^nt  father,  from  the  altogether  valiant  Protospathaire,  his  invincible  general, 
together  with  Achilles  Tatius,  the  faithful  Follower  of  our  victorious  Emperor,  may 
nevertheless  be  in  some  circumstances  inaccurate.  For  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the 
high  offices  of  those  great  commanders  retained  them  at  a  distance  from  some  particu- 
larly active  parts  of  the  fray,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  cool  and  accurate 
opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  whole,  and  transmit  their  orders,  without 
being  disturbed  by  any  thoughts  of  personal  safety.  Even  so,  brave  barbarian,  in  the 
art  of  embroidery,  (marvel  not  that  we  are  a  proficient  in  that  mechanical  process,  since 
it  is  patronized  by  Minerva,  whose  studies  we  affect  to  follow,)  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  superintendence  of  the  entire  web,  and  commit  to  our  maidens  and  others  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  parts.  Thus,  in  the  same  manner,  thou,  valiant  Varangian,  being 
engaged  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  affray  before  Laodicea,  mayst  point  out  to  us,  the 
unworthy  historian  of  so  renowned  a  war,  those  chances  which  befell  where  men  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  where  the  fate  of  war  was  decided  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  There- 
fore, dread  not,  thou  bravest  of  the  axe-men  to  whom  we  owe  that  victory,  and  so  many 
others,  to  correct  any  mistake  or  misapprehension  which  we  may  have  been  led  into 
concerning  the  details  of  that  glorious  event." 
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**  Madam,"  said  the  Varaiigiim,  "  I  shall  attend  with  diligence  to  what  your  Highness 
may  be  pleaded  to  read  to  me ;  although,  as  to  presuming  to  blame  the  liistoiy  of  a 
Princess  born  in  the  purple,  far  be  such  a  presumption  from  me;  still  leas  would  it 
become  a  barbaric  Varangian  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  military  conduct  of  the 
Emperor,  by  whom  he  is  liberally  paid,  or  of  the  commander,  by  whom  he  ia  well 
treated.  Before  an  action,  if  our  advice  is  required,  it  is  ever  faithfully  tendered;  but 
according  to  my  rough  wit,  our  censure  after  the  field  is  fouglit  would  he  more 
invidious  than  useful  Touching  the  Protospatliaire,  if  it  be  the  duly  of  a  general  to 
abseol  himself  from  close  action,  I  can  safely  say,  or  swear,  were  it  necessary,  that  the 
invincible  commander  was  never  aeen  by  me  within  a  javelin's  cast  of  aught  that  looked 
like  danger." 

This  speech,  boldly  and  bluntly  delivered,  had  a  general  effect  on  the  company 
present.  The  Emperor  himself,  and  Achillea  Tatius,  looked  like  men  who  had  got  off 
fitnn  a  danger  better  than  they  expected.  The  Protospathaire  laboured  to  conceal  a 
movement  of  resentment.  Agelastes  whispered  to  the  Patriarch,  near  whom  he  was 
placed,  "  The  northern  battle-axe  lacks  neither  point  nor  edge." 

*'  Hosh!**  said  Zosimua,  "  let  ub  hear  how  this  is  to  end;  the  Princess  is  about  to 
epe&k." 
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■j^y^T^  IIE  voice  of  the  norlhcm  soldier,  altliough  modified  by  feelings  of  reapect  to 
'^'"Pl/i'^$  the  Emperor,  and  even  attacliment  to  liis  captain,  had  more  of  a  tone  of 
CkA;.?^  blunt  sincerity,  ncverthclcaa,  than  was  usually  beard  by  the  sacred  echoes  of 
&J'8^tfii  the  im|)erial  palace;  and  though  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  began  to  think 
that  she  had  invoked  the  opinion  of  a  severe  judge,  she  was  sensible,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  deference  of  his  manner,  that  his  respect  was  of  a.  character  more  real,  and  his 
applause,  should  she  gain  it,  would  prove  more  truly  flattering,  than  the  gilded  assent 
of  the  whole  court  of  her  father.  She  gazed  with  some  surprise  and  attention  on 
HerewarJ,  already  described  as  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  felt  the  natural  desire 
to  please,  which  is  easily  created  in  the  mind  towards  a  fine  person  of  the  other  sex. 
His  attitude  was  easy  and  bold,  but  neither  clownish  nor  uncourtly.  His  title  of  it 
barbarian,  placed  him  at  once  free  from  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  and  the  rules  of  arti- 
ficial politeness.  But  his  character  for  valour,  and  the  noble  self-confidence  of  his 
bearing,  gave  him  a  deeper  interest  than  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  more  stndied 
and  anxious  address,  or  an  excess  of  reverential  awe. 

In  short,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  high  in  rank  as  she  was,  and  born  in  the 
imperial  purple,  wluch  she  herself  deemed  the  first  of  all  attributes,  felt  herself, 
nevertheless,  in  preparing  to  resume  the  recitation  of  her  history,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  this  rude  soldier,  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  conrteoua 
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aadience.  Slie  knew  ihem  well,  it  is  true,  and  felt  nawiae  soli'.'iutus  ubuiit  tlie  npplaune 
whicli  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  receive  with  full  hands  from  those  of 
the  Grecian  court  to  whom  she  might  choose  to  communicate  the  productions  of  her 
father's  daughter.  But  she  had  now  a  judge  of  a  'new  character,  whose  applause,  if 
bratowed,  must  have  something  in  it  intrinsically  real,  since  it  could  only  be  obtained 
by  affecting  his  head  or  his  hearL 

It  was  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  that  the  Princess  was  somewhat 
longer  than  usual  in  liniling  out  the  passage  in  the  roll  of  history  at  which  she  purposed 
lo  commence.  It  was  also  noticed,  that  she  began  her  recitation  with  a  diffidence  and 
embarrassment  surprising  to  the  noble  hearers,  who  had  often  seen  her  in  full  possession 
of  her  presence  of  mind  before  what  they  conceived  a  more  distinguished,  and  even 
more  critical  audience. 

Neither  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Varangian  such  as  rendered  the  scene  indif- 
ferent  to  liim.  Anna  Comuena  had  indeed  attained  her  fifth  lustre,  and  that  is  a  period 
after  which  Grecian  beauty  is  understood  to  commence  its  decline.  How  long  she  had 
passed  that  criUcal  period,  was  a  secret  to  all  but  the  trusted  ward-women  of  the  purple 
rhamber.  Enough,  that  it  was  affirmed  by  the  popular  tongue,  and  seemed  to  be  attested 
by  that  bent  towards  philosophy  and  literature,  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  congenial  to 
lieauty  in  its  earlier  buds,  to  amount  to  one  or  two  years  more.  She  might  be  seven- 
and- twenty. 

Still  Anna  Comnena  was,  or  had  very  ktely  been,  a  beauty  of  the  very  first  rauk, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  have  still  retained  charms  to  captivate  a  barbarian  of  the 
north  ;  if,  indeed,  he  himself  was  not  careful  to  maintain  an  heedful  recollection  of  ttie 
immeasurable  distance  between  them.  Indeed,  even  this  recollection  might  hardly  have 
saved  Hereward  from  the  charms  of  this  enchantress,  bold,  free-born,  and  fearless  as  he 
was;  for,  during  that  time  of  strange  revolutions,  there  were  many  instances  of  aucccss- 
ful  generals  sharing  tlie  couch  of  imperial  princesses,  whom  perhaps  they  had  themselves 
rendered  widows,  in  order  to  make  way  for  their  own  pretensions.  But,  besides  tha 
faifiuence  of  other  recollections,  which  the  reader  may  learn  hereafter,  Hereward,  though 
flattered  by  the  unusual  degree  of  attention  which  the  Princess  bestowed  upon  him, 
saw  in  her  only  the  daughter  of  his  Emperor  and  adopted  liege  lord,  and  the  wife  of  a 
noble  prince,  whom  reason  and  duty  alike  forbade  him  to  think  of  in  any  other  light. 

It  was  after  one  or  two  preliminary  efforts  liiat  the  Princess  Anna  began  her  rending, 
with  an  uncertain  voice,  which  gained  strength  and  fortitude  as  slie  proceeded  with  the 
following  passage  from  a  well-known  part  of  her  history  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  but 
which  unfortunately  has  not  been  republished  in  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  narra- 
tive cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  the  antiquarian  reader ;  and  the 
author  hopes  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  the  recovery  of  a  curious 
fragment,  which,  without  his  exertions,  must  probably  have  passed  to  the  gulf  of  total 
oblivion. 

^lie  Uttxtat  of  Hfloai'ttn, 

•EUN'CESS  COMNRNAS  HISTOHY 


"  Toe  sun  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bed  in  the  ocean,  ashamed,  it  would  seem,  to 
see  the  immortal  army  of  our  most  sacred  Emperor  Alexius  surrounded  by  those 
barbarous  hordes  of  unbelieving  barbarians,  who,  as  described  in  our  last  cliapter,  had 
occupied  the  various  passoa  both  in  front  and  rear  of  the  Uomaus,*  secured  during  the 
preceding  oigtit  by  the  wily  barbarians.      Altliougli,  therefore,  a  triumphant  course  of 
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adrBric^  had  brought  u?  !•.>  thi«  pc*int,  it  now  becmme  a  BerioDfl  and  doabtful  (jaestion 
wheiL>rr  our  victorinus  ea^rle*  xniuhi  ]••'  ablt-  to  penetrate  any  farther  into  the  coontiy  of 
tht-  '-rii  !ijv,  or  *-v«-xi  to  ivtn.'at  wjili  saMv  into  their  own. 

*•  Tiiv-  vxt-ii-ir-  ac^u.^intanvx*  nf  thi.*  Emperor  with  nulitary  affairs,  in  which  he 
exct.-^U  ii]'>«t  liviiiz  princt."^  had  induced  him,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  ascertain, 
wi'.h  iiiarv«-ili*u<i  «*xacntudi^*  and  foiV!>ight.  the  precipe  position  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
m<i«t  Ti*i*r-«ark-  «>^'rvicf  he  t'liiidovt'd  ctrtain  light-armed  barbarians,  whose  habits  and 
di«<*i]>linf  had  bfi-n  uri^inallv  drn\t'd  fmm  the  wild^  of  Syria;  and,  if  I  am  required  to 
Fff'ak  a<'rordin£r  to  the  dictation  of  Truth.  ji«*fing  she  ought  always  to  sit  upon  the  pen 
of  a  hi:*i>iriaii.  I  niii*t  nivds  say  thfv  wt-re  inxidek  like  their  enemies;  faithfully  attached, 
huwi'vt'f.  to  \\w  Unman  S4'rvit*i\  and.  a>  I  U'lieve«  true  slaves  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
thrv  coiiinniniiatrd  the  infurniati'.-n  ni}uireil  by  him  respecting  the  position  of  his 
dn^aded  np{Minriit  •Tezdt'ijenL  Tht'i^e  men  did  not  bring  in  their  information  till  long 
after  the  hour  when  the  Kni{»en»r  usually  Itettxik  liimslf  to  rest. 

'*  Nuiwith^tantliiig  this  deranir«*!iU'nt  of  hi?  mo«t  sacred  time,  our  imperial  father, 
wild  had  p«>^t{H»ntd  tlie  errenutny  t»t*  di«n»biiij:.  so  im{>ortant  were  the  necessities  of  the 
nil  mien  t.  ooii  tinned,  until  deep  in  the  niiiht.  to  hold  a  c(»uncil  of  his  wisest  chiefs,  men 
who>e  depth  ot*  judgment  niiiilit  have  saved  a  sinking  world,  and  who  now  constilted 
what  w«>  to  Ik*  done  under  the  pre?-un*  ot  the  eireunistanci*s  in  which  they  were  now 
phii'ed.  A  lid  >o  ;:ri'at  wa<  the  urji  nev,  th:;t  all  ordinary*  observance.**  of  the  household 
were  set  a-^itle,  >ince  1  have  he:in1  trim  ilutse  who  witnesseil  the  fact,  that  the  royal  bed 
was  di^pt:ivi*4l  in  the  very  n«oni  win  re  the  Oi>uneii  ar^sembled,  and  that  the  sacred  lamp^ 
called  the  Li*jht  y^^  the  Council,  and  which  always  burns  when  the  Emperor  presides  in 
person  o\er  the  dt  liberations  of  his  servants,  was  for  that  night — a  thing  imknown  in 
our  annals-   tVd  with  un|HTlunied  i»il!!** 

The  i'lir  >]H'aker  here  threw  In  r  tine  form  into  an  attitude  which  expressed  holy 
horror,  and  the  hcarei-^  intimated  their  sympathy  in  the  exciting  cause  by  corresponding 
8i>;ns  of  intere^i :  as  to  which  wc  uiH'd  onlv  sav.  that  the  sijrh  of  AchiUes  Tatius  was 
the  lUiv^t  pathetic;  while  the  irroan  \yi  Ai:el:i;>to;!i  the  Elephant  was  deepest  and  most 
treniendou<*ly  he>tial  in  it>  sound.  Hervward  seemed  little  moved,  except  by  a  slight 
motion  of  surprise  at  the  wonder  expn*ssed  by  the  others.  The  Princess,  having 
alUtwed  due  time  t'or  the  symjvithy  of  her  hearers  to  exhibit  itself,  proceeded  as 
folhtws : — 

**  In  this  melancholy  situation,  when  even  the  best-eMablished  and  most  sacred  rites 
of  the  imperial  household  gave  way  to  the  ntHvssity  of  a  hasty  provision  for  the  morrow, 
the  i»)>inions  i»f  the  counsellors  were  ditferiMit,  according  to  their  tempers  and  habits;  a 
thing,  by  the  way,  which  may  be  rt^niarkinl  a^  likely  to  happen  among  the  best  and 
wisest  on  such  iHvasii>ns  of  doubt  and  dansrcr. 

**  I  ilo  not  in  this  place  put  down  the  names  and  opinions  of  those  whose  counsels 
were  proposed  and  rejected,  herein  i^jiying  n»sjHvt  to  the  secrecy  and  freedom  of  debate 
justly  attached  ti»  the  im|HTial  cabinet.  Enough  it  is  to  say,  that  some  there  were  who 
advised  a  s|H'edy  attack  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  direction  of  our  original  advance* 
Others  thon«:lit  it  was  sal'er,  and  might  In*  easier,  to  force  our  way  to  the  rear,  and 
retre.it  l»y  the  <iame  course  which  \\\v\  br\night  us  hither;  nor  roust  it  be  concealed,  that 
th<'re  were  persons  ol'  un^uspivtcd  litlcliiy.  who  prv»jK>sod  a  third  course,  safer  indeed 
than  the  others,  Init  totally  alien  to  the  mind  of  our  most  magnanimous  father.  They 
rec\tinnicnded  that  a  contidcntial  slave,  in  company  with  a  minister  of  the  interior  of  our 
imiHiial  pala.'c.  should  he  >cnt  to  the  tent  of  Je/degi'rd,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  the  barbarian  would  permit  our  triumphant  tat  her  to  retreat  in  safety  at  the  head 
ol'  his  victoriiHis  army.  l>n  learning  such  opiuiv»n,  our  imperial  father  was  heard  to 
exclaim.  *  Sancta  Si»phia !  *  being  the  nearest  appnvich  to  an  a(^uration  which  he  has 
iH'en  kuiiwn  to  permit  hlmsclt*,  atul  was  api^iiriMitly  alvut  to  say  something  violent  both 


concerning  the  dishonour  of  the  advice,  and  the  cowardice  of  tbose  by  whom  it  was 
prefeiTed,  when,  recollecting  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  the  mielbrtune  of 
several  of  liia  Majesty's  gracious  predeci'ssors,  some  of  whom  had  been  compelled,  to 
surrender  their  aacred  persons  to  the  infidels  in  the  same  region,  hia  Imperial  Mujesty 
repressed  liis  generous  feelings,  and  only  autTered  his  army  counsellors  to  understand  liis 
sentiments  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  ao  desperate  and  so  dishonourable  a  course 
would  be  tlie  lest  which  he  would  adopt,  even  in  the  lost  extremity  of  danger.  Thus 
did  the  judgment  of  this  mighty  Pnncc  at  once  reject  counsel  that  seemed  shameful  to 
his  arins,  and  thereby  encourage  the  zeal  of  his  troops,  while  privately  he  kept  this 
postern  in  reserve,  which  in  utmost  need  might  serve  for  a  saie,  though  not  altogether, 
in  less  urgent  circumstitnces,  an  honourable  retreat. 

"  When  the  discussion  had  reached  this  melancholy  crisis,  the  renowned  Achilles 
Tatius  arrived  with  the  hopeful  intelligence,  that  he  himself  and  some  soldiers  of  his 
corps  hiid  discovered  an  opening  on  the  left  flank  of  our  present  encampment,  by  whicli, 
making  indeed  a  considerable  circuit,  but  reaching,  if  we  marched  with  vigour,  the  town 
of  Lnoilicca,  we  niight,  by  falling  back  on  our  resoui'ccs,  be  in  some  measure  in  surety 
from  the  enemy. 

"  So  soon  OS  this  ray  of  hope  darted  on  the  troubled  mind  of  our  gracious  father,  he 
proceeded  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  advantage. 
His  Imperial  Highness  would  not  permit  the  brave  Varangians,  whose  battle-axes  he 
accounted  the  flower  of  his  imperial  army,  to  take  the  advanced  posts  of  assailants  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  repressed  the  love  of  battle  by  which  these  generous  foreigners 
have  been  at  all  times  distinguished,  and  directed  that  the  Syrian  forces  in  the  army, 
irhio  have  been  before  mentioned,  should  be  assembled  with  as  little  noise  as  possible  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deserted  pass,  with  instructions  to  occupy  it.  The  good  genius  of 
the  empire  suggested  that,  as  their  speech,  arms,  and  appearance,  resembled  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  might  be  permitted  unopposed  to  take  post  in  the  delile  with  their  light- 
armed  forces  and  thus  secure  it  for  tlie  passage  of  the  re^t  of  the  army,  of  which  ho 
proposed  that  the  Varangians,  as  immediately  attached  to  his  own  sacred  person,  should 
form  the  vanguard.  The  well-known  battalions,  termed  the  Immortals,  came  next, 
comprising  the  gross  of  the  army,  and  forming  the  centre  and  rear.  Achilles  Tatius, 
the  faithful  Follower  of  his  Koyal  Master,  although  mortified  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  assume  the  charge  of  the  rear,  which  he  had  proposed  for  himself  and  his  valiant 
troops,  as  the  post  of  danger  at  the  time,  cheerfully  acquiesced,  nevertheless,  in  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  as  most  fit  to  effect  the  imperial  safely,  and  that 
of  the  army. 

"  The  imperial  orders,  as  they  were  sent  instantly  abroad,  were  in  like  manner 
executed  witli  the  readiest  punctuality,  the  rather  that  they  indicated  a  course  of  safety 
which  had  been  almost  despaired  of  even  by  the  oldest  soldiers.  During  the  dead 
period  of  time,  when,  as  the  divine  Homer  tells  us,  gotls  and  men  are  alike  asleep,  it 
was  found  that  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  a  single  individual  had  provided  safety  for 
the  whole  Roman  army.  The  pinnacles  of  the  mountain  passes  were  scarcely  touched 
by  the  earliest  beams  of  the  dawn,  wjien  these  beams  were  also  reflected  froni  tlie  steel 
caps  and  spears  of  the  Syrians,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named  Monastras,  who, 
with  his  tribe,  had  attached  himself  to  the  empire.  The  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  Varangians,  defiled  through  tlie  passes  in  order  to  gain  that  degree  of  advance 
on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Laodicea  which  was  desired,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  into 
collision  with  the  barbarians. 

"  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  dark  mass  of  northern  warriors,  who  now  led  the 
van  of  the  army,  moving  slowly  and  steadily  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  around 
the  insulated  rocks  and  precipices,  and  surmounting  the  gentler  acclivities,  Uke  the  course 
of  a  strong  and  mighty  river ;  while  the  loose  bands  of  archers  and  javelin-men,  armed 
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after  the  Eastern  manner,  were  dispersed  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  defiles,  and  might 
be  compared  to  light  foam  upon  the  edge  of  the  torrent  In  the  midst  of  the  squadrons 
of  the  life-guard  might  be  seen  the  proud  war-horse  of  his  Imperial  Mtgesty,  which 
pawed  the  earth  indignantly,  as  if  impatient  at  the  delay  which  separated  him  firom  his 
august  burden.  The  Emperor  Alexius  himself  travelled  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  strong 
African  slaves,  that  he  might  rise  perfectly  refreshed  if  the  army  should  be  overtaken 
by  the  enemy.  The  valiant  Achilles  Tatius  rode  near  the  couch  of  his  master,  that 
none  of  those  luminous  ideas,  by  which  our  august  sire  so  often  decided  the  fate  of  battle, 
might  be  lost  for  want  of  instant  communication  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
them.  I  may  also  say,  that  there  were  close  to  the  litter  of  the  Emperor,  Ihree  or  four 
carriages  of  the  same  kind ;  one  prepared  for  the  Moon,  as  she  may  be  termed,  of  the 
universe,  the  gracious  Empress  Irene.  Among  the  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
was  that  which  contained  the  authoress  of  this  history,  unworthy  as  she  may  be  f£ 
distinction,  save  as  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  and  sacred  persons  whom  the  narration 
chiefly  concerns.  In  this  manner  the  imperial  army  pressed  on  through  the  dangerous 
defiles,  where  their  march  was  exposed  to  insults  from  the  barbarians.  They  were 
happily  cleared  without  any  opposition.  When  we  came  to  the  descent  of  the  pav 
which  looks  down  on  the  city  of  Laodieea,  the  sagacity  of  the  Emperor  commanded  the 
van — ^which,  though  the  soldiers  composing  the  same  were  heavily  armed,  had  hitherto' 
marched  extremely  fast — ^to  halt,  as  well  that  they  themselves  might  take  some  repose 
and  refreshment,  as  to  give  the  rearward  forces  time  to  come  up,  and  close  various  gaps 
which  the  rapid  movement  of  those  in  front  had  occasioned  in  the  line  of  march. 

"  The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  eminently  beautiful,  from  the  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant  ridge  of  hills  which  melt  irregularly  down  into  the  plains 
stretching  between  the  pass  which  we  occupied  and  Laodieea.  The  town  was  about  one 
hundred  stadia  distant,  and  some  of  our  more  sanguine  warriors  pretended  that  they 
could  already  discern  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  glittering  in  the  early  beams  of  the  sun^ 
which  had  not  as  yet  risen  high  into  the  horizon.  A  mountain  torrent,  which  found  its 
source  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  rock,  that  yawned  to  give  it  birth,  as  if  struck  by  the  rod 
of  the  prophet  Moses,  poured  its  liquid  treasure  down  to  the  more  level  country, 
nourishing  herbage  and  even  large  trees,  in  its  descent,  until,  at  the  distance  of  some 
•four  or  five  miles,  the  stream,  at  least  in  dry  seasons,  was  lost  amid  heaps  of  sand  and 
stones,  which  in  the  rainy  season  marked  the  strength  and  fury  of  its  current. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  comforts  of  the  companions 
and  guardians  of  his  march.  The  trumpets  from  time  to  time  gave  license  to  various 
parties  of  the  Varangians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  eat  the  food  which  was  distributed 
to  them,  and  quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure  stream,  which  poured  its  bounties  down 
the  hill,  or  they  might  be  seen  to  extend  their  bulky  forms  upon  the  turf  around  them. 
The  Emperor,  his  most  serene  spouse,  and  the  princesses  and  ladies,  were  also  served 
with  breakfast,  at  the  fountain  formed  by  the  small  brook  in  its  very  birth,  and  which 
the  reverent  feelings  of  the  soldiers  had  left  unpolluted  by  vulgar  touch,  for  the  use  of 
that  family,  emphatically  said  to  be  bom  in  the  purple.  Our  beloved  husband  was  also 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  was  among  the  first  to  detect  one  of  the  disasters  of  the  day. 
For,  although  all  the  rest  of  the  repast  had  been,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  mouth,  so  arranged,  even  on  so  awful  an  occasion,  as  to  exhibit  little  difference 
from  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  household,  yet,  when  his  Imperial  Highness  called 
for  wine,  behold,  not  only  was  the  sacred  liquor,  dedicated  to  his  own  peculiar  imperial 
use,  wholly  exhausted  or  left  beliind,  but,  to  use  the  language  of  Horace,  not  the  vilest 
Sabine  vintage  could  be  procured ;  so  that  his  Imperial  Highness  was  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  rude  Varangian,  who  proffered  his  modicum  of  decocted  barley,  which  these 
barbarians  prefer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  accepted  of 
this  CO  arse  tribute." 
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"  Insert,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  hitherto  cither  plunged  in  deep  conteiaplation 
or  ID  BD  incipient  alurober,  "  insert,  I  say,  these  very  words :  '  And  witli  the  heat  of 
the  momiDg,  and  anxiety  of  so  rapid  a  march,  with  a  numerous  enemy  in  his  rear,  the 
Emperor  was  so  thirsty,  as  never  in  his  life  to  think  beverage  more  delicious.'" 

In  obedience  to  her  imperial  father's  orders,  the  Princess  resigned  the  manuscript  to 
the  beautiful  slave  by  whom  it  was  written,  repeating  to  the  fair  scribe  the  commanded 
addition,  requiring  her  to  note  it,  as  made  by  the  express  sacred  command  of  the  Emperor, 
and  then  pr>x:eeded  thus : — "  More  I  had  said  here  respecting  the  favourite  liquor  of 
your  Imperial  Highness'a  faithful  Varangians ;  but  your  Higlioess  having  ouce  graced 
it  with  &  word  of  commendation,  this  ait,  as  they  call  it,  doubtless  because  removing  all 
disorders,  which  they  term  '  ailments,'  beoomes  a  theme  too  lofty  for  the  discussion  of 
any  inferior  person.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  thus  were  we  nil  pleasantly  engaged,  the 
lailies  and  slaves  trying  to  find  some  amusement  for  the  imperial  ears  ;  the  soldiers,  in  a 
long  line  down  the  ravine,  seen  in  different  postures,  some  straggling  to  the  watercourse, 
some  keeping  guard  over  tbc  arms  of  their  comrades,  in  which  duty  they  relieved  each 
other,  while  body  after  body  of  the  remaining  troops,  under  command  of  the  Protoapatbaire, 
and  particularly  those  called  Immortals,  *  joined  the  main  army  as  they  came  up.  Those 
■oldiers  who  were  already  exhausted,  were  allowed  to  take  a  short  repose,  after  which 
they  were  sent  forward,  with  directions  to  adcance  steadily  on  the  road  to  Laodioea ; 
while  their  leader  was  instructed,  so  soon  as  he  should  open  a  free  communication  witli 
that  city,  to  send  thitber  a  command  for  reinforcements  and  refreshments,  not  forgetting 
fitting  provision  of  the  sacred  wine  for  the  imperial  mouth.  Accordingly,  the  Roman 
bands  of  Immortals  and  others  had  resumed  their  march,  and  held  some  way  on  their 
journey,  it  being  the  imperial  pleasure  that  the  Varangians,  lately  the  vanguard,  should 
BOW  form  the  rear  of  the  whole  army,  so  as  to  bring  off  in  safety  the  Syrian  light  troops, 
by  whom  the  Ixilly  pass  was  still  occupied,  when  we  heard  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
defile,  which  we  bad  traversed  with  so  much  safety,  the  awful  sound  of  the  Lelic»,  as  the 
Anba  name  their  shout  of  onset,  though  in  what  langoage  it  ia  expressed,  it  would  be 
hsrd  to  say.     Perchance  some  in  this  audience  may  enlighten  my  ignorance." 

"May  I  speak  and  live!"  said  the  Acoulouthos  Achilles,  proud  of  his  literary 
knowledge,  "  the  words  are,  Alia  ilia  alia,  Mohamed  resold  alla.^  These,  or  something 
like  them,  contain  the  jirahs'  profession  of  faith,  which  they  always  call  out  when  they 
join  battle;   I  have  heard  them  many  times." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  as  thou  didst,  I  warrant  me,  I  have 
sometimes  wished  myself  anywhei-e  else  than  within  hearing." 

All  the  circle  were  alive  to  hear  the  answer  of  Achilles  Tatius.  He  was  too  good  a 
courtier,  however,  to  make  any  imprudent  reply.  "  It  was  my  duty,"  ho  replied,  "  to 
desire  to  be  as  near  your  Imperial  Higlmcss  as  your  faithful  Follower  ought,  wherever 
you  might  wish  yourself  for  the  time." 

Agelastes  and  Zosimus  exchanged  looks,  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  proceeded 
in  her  recitation. 

"  The  cause  of  these  ominous  sounds,  which  came  in  wild  confusion  up  tlie  rocky  pa.?s, 
were  soon  explained  to  us  by  a  dozen  cavaliers,  to  whom  the  task  of  bringing  inleiligence 
had  been  assigned. 

"  These  informed  us,  that  the  barbarians,  whose  host  bad  been  dispersed  around  the 
position  in  which  we  had  encamped  the  preceding  day,  had  not  been  enabled  to  get  their 
forces  together  until  our  light  troops  were  evacuating  the  post  they  had  occupied  for 
securing  the  retreat  of  our  army.  They  were  then  drawing  off  from  tlie  tops  of  the 
bills  into  the  pass  itself,   when,  in  despite  of  the  rocky  ground,  they  were  charged 
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furiously  by  Jezdegerd,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  his  followers,  which,  after  repeated 
exertions,  he  had  at  length  brought  to  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  Syrians.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  pass  was  unfavourable  for  cavalry,  the  personal  exertions  of  the  infidd 
chief  made  his  followers  advance  with  a  degree  of  resolution  unknown  to  the  Syrians  of 
the  Roman  army,  who,  finding  themselves  at  a  distance  from  their  companions,  formed 
the  injurious  idea  that  they  were  left  there  to  be  sacrificed,  and  thought  of  flight  in 
various  directions,  rather  than  of  a  combined  and  resolute  resistance.  The  state  of  affiun, 
therefore,  at  the  further  end  of  the  pass,  was  less  favourable  than  we  could  wish,  and 
those  whose  curiosity  desired  to  see  something  which  might  be  termed  the  rout  of  the 
rear  of  an  army,  beheld  the  Syrians  pursued  from  the  hill  tops,  overwhelmed,  and 
individually  cut  down  and  made  prisoners  by  the  bands  of  caitiff  Mussulmans. 

'<  His  Imperial  Highness  looked  upon  the  scene  of  battle  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  modi 
commoved  at  what  he  saw,  was  somewhat  hasty  in  his  directions  to  the  Varangians  to 
resume  their  arms,  and  precipitate  their  march  towards  Laodicea ;  whereupon  one  of  those 
northern  soldiers  said  boldly,  though  in  o])])osition  to  the  imperial  command,  '  If  ve 
attempt  to  go  hastily  down  this  hill,  our  rearguard  will  be  confused,  not  only  by  our  own 
hurry,  but  by  these  runaway  scoundrels  of  Syrians,  who  in  their  headlong  flight  will 
not  fail  to  mix  themselves  among  our  ranks.  Let  two  hundred  Varangians,  who  will 
live  and  die  for  the  honour  of  England,  abide  in  the  very  tliroat  of  this  pass  with  Wfb, 
while  the  rest  escort  the  Emperor  to  this  Laodicea,  or  whatever  it  is  called.  We  mtj 
perish  in  our  defence,  but  we  shall  die  in  our  duty ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  shall 
furnish  such  a  meal  as  will  stay  the  stomach  of  these  yelping  hounds  firom  seeking  anj 
farther  banquet  this  day.' 

*<  My  imperial  father  at  once  discovered  the  importance  of  this  advice,  though  it  mads 
him  wellnigh  weep  to  see  with  what  unshrinking  fidelity  these  poor  barbarians  pressed 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  undertake  this  desperate  duty — ^with  what 
kindness  they  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and  with  what  jovial  shouts  they  folkwed 
their  sovereign  with  their  eyes  as  he  proceeded  on  his  march  down  the  hill,  leaving  thea 
behind  to  resist  and  perish.  The  Imperial  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  amid  the  terror  of  the  moment,  the  Empress,  and  I  mjseiS 
forgot  our  rank  in  paying  a  similar  tribute  to  these  bold  and  self-devoted  men. 

*'  We  left  their  leader  carefully  arraying  liis  handful  of  comrades  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  where  the  middle  path  was  occupied  by  their  centre,  while  their  wings  on  either 
side  were  so  disposed  as  to  act  upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  should  he  rashly  press  opoo 
such  as  appeared  opposed  to  liim  in  the  road.  We  had  not  proceeded  half  way  towarii 
the  plain,  when  a  dreadful  shout  arose,  in  which  the  yells  of  the  Arabs  were  min^ 
with  the  deep  and  more  regular  shout  which  these  strangers  usually  repeat  thrice,  as  weft 
when  bidding  hail  to  their  commanders  and  princes,  as  when  in  the  act  of  engaging  is 
battle.  Many  a  look  was  turned  back  by  their  comrades,  and  many  a  form  was  seen  lA 
the  ranks  which  might  have  claimed  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor,  while  the  soldier  hesitaled 
whether  to  follow  the  line  of  his  duty,  which  called  him  to  march  forward  with  his . 
Emperor,  or  the  impulse  of  courage,  which  prompted  him  to  rush  back  to  join  bis 
companions.     Discipline,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  main  body  marched  on. 

*^  An  hour  had  elapsed,  during  which  we  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  noise  of  battloi 
when  a  mounted  Varangian  presented  himself  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor^s  litter.  The 
horse  was  covered  with  foam,  and  had  obviously,  from  his  trappings,  the  fineness  of  bis 
limbs,  and  the  smallness  of  his  joints,  been  the  charger  of  some  chief  of  the  des^ 
which  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  battle  into  the  possession  of  the  northern  warrior< 
The  broad  axe  which  the  Varangian  bore  was  also  stained  with  blood,  and  the  palenetf 
of  death  itself  was  upon  his  countenance.  These  marks  of  recent  battle  were  heU 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  salutation,  while  he  exclaimed, — *  Noble  Prinoe* 
the  Arabs  are  defeated,  and  you  may  pursue  your  march  at  more  leisure.' 
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** '  Where  is  Jesd^erd  ?'  smd  the  Emperor,  Tvbo  had  many  Kasosefiirdreftding  this 
celebrated  chief. 

"  '  Jezdegerd,'  contLDned  the  Varangian, '  is  where  brave  men  arc  who  fHll  in  their  dutj,' 
"  '  And  that  is" — said   the   Emperor,    impatient   to  know  diatinclly  the  fate  of  so 

foniiidiil)Ie  an  adversary 

"  '  Where  I  am  now  going,'  answered  the  faithful  soldier,  who  dropped  from  his  horae 
u  lie  apoke,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  the  titter-betkrers. 

"  The  Emperor  called  to  his  attendants  to  see  that  the  body  of  this  faitiiful  retainer, 
to  whom  be  destined  an  honourable  sepulchre,  wag  not  left  to  the  jackall  or  vulture  ;  and 
Mme  of  his  brethren,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom  be  was  a  innn  of  no  mean  repute, 
nused  the  body  on  their  ahoulders,  and  resumed  their  march  with  tliis  additional 
encumbrance,  prepared  to  fight  for  their  precious  burden,  like  the  valiant  Mcnelaua  for 
the  body  of  Patroclua," 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  here  naturally  paused ;  for,  hnvltig  attained  what  she 
probably  considered  as  the  rounding  of  a  period,  she  was  willing  to  gather  an  ideA  of 
the  feelings  of  her  audience.  Indeed,  but  that  she  had  been  intent  upon  her  own 
m&uscript,  the  emotiona  of  the  foreign  soldier  must  have  more  early  attracted  her 
attention.  In  the  beginning  of  her  recitation,  he  hml  retained  the  same  attitude  which 
lie  bad  at  first  assumed,  stifi*  and  rigid  as  a  sentinel  upon  duty,  and  apparently 
reinenibering  nothing  save  that  he  was  perforniiiig  that  duty  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
court.  As  the  narrative  advanced,  however,  he  appeared  to  take  mure  interest  in  what 
was  read.  The  anxious  fears  expressed  by  the  various  leaders  in  the  midnight  council, 
he  liateoed  to  with  a  smile  of  suppressed  contempt,  and  he  almost  laughed  at  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  the  leader  of  his  own  corps,  Achilles  Tatius.  Nor  did  even  the  nanie  of 
the  Emperor,  though  listened  to  respectfully,  gain  that  applause  for  which'hia  daughter 
fought  so  liard,  and  used  so  much  exaggeration. 

Hitherto  the  Varangian's  countenance  indicate<l  very  slightly  any  internal  emotiona ; 
but  they  appeared  to  take  a  deeper  hold  on  his  mind  as  she  came  to  the  description  of 
Ilia  halt  after  the  mmn  army  had  cleared  the  pass  ;  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  Arabs; 
Ihe  retreat  of  the  column  which  escorted  the  Eigperor ;  and  the  account  of  the  distant 
agigenent.  tia  lost)  on  bearui^  the  narration  of  these  eveDta,  the  rigid  uid  oonstruacd 
look  of  a  soldier,  who  listened  to  the  liistory  of  his  Emperor  with  the  ?arae  feeliit^a  with 
»li(cb  bf  would  htive  mounted  guard  at  hi.t  palace,  IlJs  cilour  began  to  come  and  go  ; 
Ilk  eyes  to  fill  and  to  sparkle  ;  his  limbs  to  become  more  agitated  than  their  owner  seemed 
to  BAgenI  to;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  changed  into  that  of  a  listener,  highly 
interested  by  the  recitation  which  he  hears,  and  insensible,  or  forgetful,  of  whatever  else 
is  pwsing  before  him,  as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  those  who  are  present. 

As  the  historian  proceeded,  Hereward  became  less  able  to  conceal  his  agitation  ;  and 
oUhe  moment  the  Princess  looked  round,  his  feelings  became  so  acute,  that,  forgetting 
"tieri;  he  was,  he  dropped  his  ponderous  axe  upon  the  floor,  and,  clasping  hia  hands 
tfigelher,  exclaimed, — "  Jtiy  unfortunate  brother  !" 

All  were  startled  by  the  clang  of  the  falling  weapon,  and  several  persons  at  once 
'tlerapted  to  interfere,  as  called  upon  to  explain  a  circumstanee  so  unusual.  Achilles 
Tatiiig  made  some  small  progress  in  a  sjieech  designed  to  ajwlogize  for  the  rough  mode 
»f  'eating  his  sorrows  to  which  Hereward  had  given  way,  by  assuring  tfie  eminent 
pffsona  present,  that  the  poor  uncultivated  barbarian  was  actually  younger  brother  to 
^  who  had  commanded  and  fallen  at  the  memorable  defile.  The  Pi-inceas  said  nothing, 
''m  was  evidently  struck,  and  affected,  and  not  ill-pleased,  perbap*,  at  having  given  rise 
■of^eluigB  of  interest  so  flattering  to  her  as  an  authoress.  The  others,  each  in  their 
chirscler,  uttered  incoherent  words  of  what  was  meant  to  be  consolation ;  for  distress 
^lucli  flows  from  a  natural  cause,  generally  attracts  sympathy  even  from  the  most 
Wtifidal  characters.     The  voice  of  Alexius  silenced  all  these  imperfect  speakers  ;  "  Holi, 
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my  brave  soldier,  Edward!**  said  the  Emperor,  **  I  must  have  been  blind  that  I  did 
not  sooner  recognise  thee,  as  I  think  there  is  a  memorandum  entered,  respecting  five 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  due  from  us  to  Edward  the  Varangian ;  we  have  it  in  our  secret 
scroll  of  such  liberalities  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  our  servitors,  nor  shall  the 
payment  be  longer  deferred." 

'*  Not  to  me,  if  it  may  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  the  Anglo-Dane,  hastily  composing 
his  countenance  into  its  rough  gravity  of  lineament,  'Uest  it  should  be  to  one  who  can 
claim  no  interest  in  your  imperial  munificence.  My  name  is  Hereward ;  that  of  Edward 
is  borne  by  three  of  my  companions,  all  of  them  as  likely  as  I  to  have  deserved  your 
IIighness*s  reward  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.** 

Many  a  sign  was  made  by  Tatius  in  order  to  guard  his  soldier  against  the  folly  of 
declining  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor.  Agclastes  spoke  more  plainly :  "  Young  man," 
he  said,  *'  rejoice  in  an  honour  so  unexpected,  and  answer  henceforth  to  no  other  name 
save  that  of  Edward,  by  which  it  hath  pleased  the  light  of  the  world,  as  it  poured  a  ray 
upon  thee,  to  distinguish  thee  from  other  barbarians.  What  is  to  thee  the  font -stone,  or 
the  priest  officiating  thereat,  shouldst  thou  have  derived  from  either  any  epithet  different 
from  that  by  which  it  hath  now  pleased  the  Emperor  to  distinguish  thee  from  the 
common  mass  of  humanity,  and  by  which  proud  distinction  thou  hast  now  a  right  to  be 
known  ever  afterwards  ?  ** 

"  Hereward  was  the  name  of  my  father,**  said  the  soldier,  who  had  now  altogether 
recovered  his  comiK)sure.  **  I  cannot  abandon  it  while  I  honour  his  memory  in  deatL 
Edward  is  the  title  of  my  comrade — I  must  not  run  the  risk  of  usurping  his  interest" 

"  Peace  all ! "  interrupted  the  Emperor.  "  If  we  have  made  a  mistake,  we  are  rich 
enough  to  right  it ;  nor  shall  Hereward  be  the  poorer,  if  an  Edward  shall  be  found  to 
merit  this  gratuity.** 

**  Your  Ilighness  may  trust  that  to  your  affectionate  consort,**  answered  the  Empress 
Irene. 

'*  His  most  sacred  Ilighness,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  '*  is  so  avaricionsly 
desirous  to  do  whatever  is  good  and  gracious,  that  he  leaves  no  room  even  for  hb  nearest 
connexions  to  display  generosity  or  munificence.  Nevertheless,  I,  in  my  degree,  will 
testify  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man ;  for  where  his  exploits  are  mentioned  in  this 
history,  I  will  cause  to  be  recorded, — *  Tliis  feat  was  done  by  Hereward  the  Anglo-Dane, 
whom  it  hath  pleased  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  call  Edward.'  Keep  this,  good  youth," 
she  continued,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  ring  of  price,  "  in  token  that  we  will  not 
forget  our  engagement." 

Hereward  accepted  the  token  with  a  profound  obeisance,  and  a  discomposure  which 
his  station  rendered  not  unbecoming.  It  was  obvious  to  most  persons  present,  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  beautiful  Princess  was  expressed  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  the 
youthful  life-guardsman,  than  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  took  the  ring  with  great 
demonstration  of  thankfulness : — "  Precious  relic  !"  he  said,  as  he  saluted  this  pledge  of 
esteem  by  pressing  it  to  his  lips  ;  "  we  may  not  remain  long  together,  but  be  assured," 
bending  reverently  to  the  Princess,  "  that  death  alone  shall  part  us." 

"  Proceed,  our  princely  daughter,*'  said  the  Empress  Irene ;  "  you  have  done  enough 
to  show  that  valour  is  precious  to  her  who  can  confer  fame,  whether  it  be  found  in  a 
Roman  or  a  barbarian." 

The  Princess  resumed  her  narrative  with  some  slight  appearance  of  embarrassment. 

<'  Our  movement  upon  Laodicea  was  now  resumed,  and  continued  with  good  hopes  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  march.  Yet  instinctively  we  could  not  help  casting  our 
eyes  to  the  rear,  which  had  been  so  long  the  direction  in  which  we  feared  attack.  At 
length,  to  our  surprise,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  was  visible  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  half 
way  betwixt  us  and  the  place  at  which  we  had  halted.  Some  of  the  troops  who 
composed  our  retreating  body,  particularly  those  in  the  rear,  began  to  exclaim  *  The 
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Arabs  !  the  Arabs  !'  and  tbeir  mnrch  tiasuioed  a  more  precipitate  character  when  they 
Tn-Jievetl  themselves  purgucd  by  tbe  enemy.  But  the  Varangian  guards  affirmed  with 
one  voice,  that  the  dual  was  raised  by  the  remains  of  their  own  comrades,  who,  left  in 
the  defence  of  tbe  pass,  had  marched  off  after  having  bo  valiantly  maintained  the  station 
intnisled  to  them.  They  fortified  their  opinion  by  professional  reiuarka  that  the  clood 
of  dust  was  more  concentralod  than  if  raised  by  the  Arab  horse,  and  they  even  pretended 
to  assert,  from  their  knowledge  of  such  cases,  that  the  number  of  their  comrades  had 
been  much  diminished  in  the  action.  Some  Syrian  horsemen,  despatched  to  reconnoitre 
the  approaching  body,  brought  intelligence  corresponding  with  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Varangians  in  every  particular.  The  portion  of  the  body-guard  had  beaten  back  the 
Arabs,  and  their  gallant  leader  had  slain  their  chief  JenJegerd,  in  which  service  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  as  this  history  hath  already  mentioned.  The  survivors  of  the 
detachment,  diminished  by  one  half,  were  now  on  their  march  to  join  tbe  Emperor,  as 
faat  as  the  encnmbranee  of  bearing  their  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety  would  permit. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexins,  with  one  of  those  brilliant  and  benevolent  ideas  which  mark 
his  paternal  character  towards  his  soldiers,  ordered  all  the  litters,  even  that  for  bis  own 
most  sacred  use,  to  be  instantly  sent  back  to  relieve  the  bold  Varangians  of  the  task  of 
bearing  the  wounded.  The  shouts  of  the  Varangians'  gratitude  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  when  they  beheld  the  Emperor  himself  descend  from  his  litter, 
like  tm  ordinary  cavalier,  and  assume  his  war-horse,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  most 
sacred  Empress,  as  well  as  the  authoress  of  this  history,  with  other  princesses  bi)m  in  the 
purple,  mounted  upon  mules  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the  march,  while  their  litters  wore 
unhesitatingly  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  men.  This  was  indeed 
■  mark,  as  weJl  of  military  sagacity  as  of  humanity ;  for  the  relief  afforded  to  the  bearera 
of  the  wounded,  enabled  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  defended  the  de£le  at  the 
(bnntain,  to  join  us  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

"  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  see  tliose  men  who  had  left  us  in  the  full  splendour  which 
BuUtsry  equipment  gives  to  youth  andatrength,  again  appearing  in  diminished  numbers — 
tk^  anoonr  shattered — their  shields  full  of  arrows— their  ofienuve  weapons  marked 
n-ith  blood,  (inil  thoy  lli./mselvcs  exbiljitlng  all  tbe  sifrns  of  (!c.'^|H-rate  and  r.^-nt  batili-. 
Nor  was  it  leas  interesting  to  remark  the  meeting  of  Ihe  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged, 
with  the  comrades  whom  they  had  rejoined.  The  Emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
trusty  Acoulonthos,  permitted  them  a  few  moments  to  leave  their  ranks,  and  learn  from 
each  other  tbe  fate  of  the  battle. 

"  As  the  two  bands  mingled,  it  seemed  a  meeting  where  grief  and  joy  bad  a  contest 
t<^ether.  The  most  rugged  of  Iheso  barbarians, — and  I  who  saw  it  can  bear  wilness  to 
the  fact,— as  he  welcomed  with  a  grasp  of  his  strong  hand  some  comrade  wiiom  he  had 
given  up  for  lost,  had  his  large  blue  eyes  tilled  with  tears  at  heai'ing  of  the  loss  of  some 
one  whom  he  had  hoped  might  have  survived.  Other  veterans  reviewed  the  standards 
which  had  been  in  the  conflict,  satisfied  tbcmselves  that  they  had  all  been  brought  hack 
in  honour  and  safety,  and  counted  the  fresh  arrow-shots  with  which  they  had  been 
pierced,  in  addition  to  similar  marks  of  former  battles.  All  were  loud  in  the  praises  of 
the  brave  young  leader  they  had  lost,  nor  were  the  acclamations  less  general  in  laud  of 
him  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  who  brought  up  the  ]iarty  of  his  deceased 
brother — and  whom,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  few  words  which  seemed  apparently 
interpolated  for  the  occasion,  "  I  now  assure  of  the  high  honour  and  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  tbe  author  of  this  history — that  is,  I  would  say,  by  every  member  of  the 
imperial  family — for  his  gallant  services  in  such  an  important  crisis." 

Haying  hurried  over  her  tribute  to  her  friend  tbe  Varangian,  in  which  emotions 
mingled  that  are  not  willingly  expressed  before  so  many  hearers,  Anna  Comnena 
proceeded  with  composure  in  the  part  of  her  history  which  was  less  personal. 

"  We  had  not  much  time  to  make  more  observations  on  what  passed  among  those 
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brave  soldiers ;  for  a  few  minutes  having  been  allowed  to  their  feelings,  the  trumpet 
sounded  the  advance  towards  Laodicea,  and  we  soon  beheld  the  town,  now  about  four 
miles  from  us,  in  fields  which  were  chiefly  covered  with  trees.  Apparently  the  garrison 
had  already  some  notice  of  our  approach,  for  carts  and  wains  were  seen  advancing  fnxn 
the  gates  with  refreshments,  which  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  length  of  the  march,  and 
columns  of  dust,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water,  had  rendered  of  the  last  necessity  to  us. 
The  soldiers  joyfully  mended  their  pace  in  order  to  meet  the  sooner  with  the  supplies  of 
wliich  they  stood  so  much  in  need.  But  as  the  cup  doth  not  carry  in  all  cases  the  liquid 
treasure  to  the  lips  for  which  it  was  intended,  however  much  it  may  be  longed  for,  what 
was  our  mortification  to  behold  a  cloud  of  Arabs  issue  at  full  gallop  from  the  wooded 
plain  betwixt  the  Roman  army  and  the  city,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  waggons, 
slaying  the  drivers,  and  making  havoc  and  spoil  of  the  contents !  This,  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  a  body  of  the  enemy,  headed  by  Varanes,  equal  in  military  fame,  among 
those  infidels,  to  Jezdegerd,  his  slain  brother.  When  this  chieftain  saw  that  it  was 
probable  tliat  the  Varangians  would  succeed  in  their  desperate  defence  of  the  pass,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and  as  these  infidels  are  mounted  on 
horses  unmatched  either  in  speed  or  wind,  ])orformed  a  long  circuit,  traversed  the  stony 
ridge  of  hills  at  a  more  northerly  defile,  and  placed  himself  in  ambuscade  in  the  wooded 
plain  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  hope  of  making  an  unexpected  assault  upon  the 
Emperor  and  his  army,  at  the  very  time  when  they  might  be  supposed  to  reckon  upon 
an  undisputed  retreat.  This  surprise  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  sny  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  train  of  wa^rgons  awakened  the  unbridled  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of  their 
commander's  prudence,  and  attempts  to  restrain  them.  In  this  manner  the  proposed 
ambuscade  was  discovered. 

^'  But  Varanes,  willing  still  to  gain  some  advantage  from  the  rapidity  of  his  movements^ 
assembled  as  many  of  his  hoi*semen  as  could  be  collected  from  the  spoil,  and  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Romans,  who  had  stopped  short  on  their  march  at  so  unlooked  for 
an  apparition.  There  was  an  uncertainty  and  wavering  in  our  first  ranks  wliich  made 
their  hesitation  known  even  to  so  poor  a  judge  of  military  demeanour  as  myself.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Varangians  joined  in  a  unanimous  cry  of  *  Bills'  *  (that  is,  in  their  language, 
battle-axes,)  'to  the  front  I'  and  the  Emperors  most  gracious  will  acceding  to  their 
valorous  desire^  they  pressed  forward  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  column.  I  can 
hardly  say  how  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  but  it  was  doubtless  by  the  wise  directions 
of  my  most  serene  father,  distinguished  for  his  presence  of  mind  upon  such  difficult 
occasions.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much  facilitated  by  the  good  will  of  the  troops  themselves ; 
the  Roman  bauds,  called  the  Immortals,  showing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  no  less  desire  to 
fall  into  the  rear,  than  did  the  Varangians  to  occupy  the  places  which  the  Immortals  left 
vacant  in  front.  The  manoeuvre  was  so  happily  executed,  that  before  Varanes  and  his 
Arabs  had  arrived  at  the  van  of  our  troops,  they  found  it  occupied  by  the  inflexible 
guard  of  northern  soldiers.  I  might  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  called  upon  them 
as  sure  evidences  of  that  which  chanced  upon  the  occasion.  But,  to  confess  the  truth, 
my  eyes  were  little  used  to  look  upon  such  sights ;  for  of  Varanes's  charge  I  only  beheld, 
as  it  were,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  rapidly  driven  forward,  through  which  were  seen  the 
glittering  points  of  lances,  and  the  waving  plumes  of  turban'd  cavaliers  imperfectly 
visible.  The  tecbir  was  so  loudly  uttered,  that  I  was  scarcely  aware  that  kettle-drums 
and  brazen  cymbals  were  sounding  in  concert  with  it  But  this  wild  and  outrageous 
storm  was  met  as  effectually  as  if  encountered  by  a  rock. 

"  The  Varangians,  unshaken  by  the  furious  charge  of  the  Arabs,  received  horse  and 
rider  with  a  shower  of  blows  from  their  massive  battle  axes,  which  the  bravest  of  the 
enemy  could  not  face,  nor  the  strongest  endure.     The  guards  strengthened  their  ranks 

«  Villehardouin  lajs,  "  Lcs  Anglois  et  DanoU  mult  bien  roiubattoint  $,rec  lean  kaehei.'*^ 
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also,  by  tlie  hindmost  pregsing  so  close  upon  those  that  vrent  before,  af^r  the  manner  of 
the  nnciciit  MaoedunJanB,  that  the  fine-limbcd,  though  slight  etoeds  of  tbc.ic  Idumesns 
could  not  make  the  least  inroad  upon  the  northern  phnlanx.  The  bravest  men,  the  most 
gatlaut  hones,  fell  in  the  fimt  rank.  The  weighty,  though  short,  horse  javelins,  flung 
from  the  ruBT  ranks  of  the  brave  Varangians,  with  good  aim  and  sturdy  arm,  completed 
(be  oonfuvion  of  the  assailants,  who  turned  their  back  in  nfiright,  and  fled  From  the  field 
in  total  coufusion. 

"  The  enemy  thus  repulsed,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  and  only  halted  when  we 
recovered  our  half-plundered  waggons.  Here,  also,  some  invidious  remarks  were  made 
by  certain  officers  of  the  intmor  of  the  household,  who  had  heen  on  duty  over  the  stores, 
wttl  Iwring  fled  from  their  posts  on  the  assault  of  tlie  infidels,  had  only  returned  upon  their 
being  rvpulsed.  These  men,  quick  in  malice,  though  slow  in  perilous  service,  reported 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Varangians  so  far  forgot  their  duty  as  to  consume  a  part 
of  the  sncred  wine  reserved  for  the  imperial  lips  alone.  It  would  be  criminal  to  deny 
ihat  tluB  wns  a  great  and  culpable  oversight ;  nevertheless,  our  imperial  hero  passed  it 
over  MS  a  pardonable  offence ;  remarking,  in  a  jesting  manner,  that  since  he  had  drank 
the  ail,  iw  they  termed  it,  of  his  trusty  guard,  the  Varangians  had  acquired  a  right  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  to  relieve  the  fatigue,  which  they  had  undergone  that  day  in  his 
defence,  though  they  used  for  theao  puqMses  the  sacred  contents  of  the  imperiul  cellar. 

**  In  the  meantime,  tlie  cavalry  of  the  army  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
Arabs ;  and  having  succeeded  in  driving  them  behind  the  chain  of  hills  which  had  bo 
reoently  divided  them  from  the  Romans  the  imperial  arms  might  justly  bo  considered 
M  liav  ng  obtain   1  a  c  m[  Icte  and  glo   ou    v     o  y 

"  We  arc  no      to  n   nt  on  tl  e     jo     nga  of    1  e  c  t  lens  of  I  aod    ea,  who,  having 
witnessed  from    he       an  parts,  w   h  alternate  f  ar  |- 
and  hope,  the  flue  uations  of  the  battle,  now  de    ' 
Mended  to  con'H'atulate  the  mpenal  conque  o  | 

Here  the  fair  narrator  was  nterruptcd.  The  prm 
eipal  entrwice  of  the  ^)artment  flew  open,  no  selesdy 
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^"^^^nHE  ijistinguished  individual  wUo  entered  was  a  noble  Grecian,  of  statelj 
if  :PiK&  presence,  whose  habit  was  adorned  with  every  mark  of  dignity,  saving  thoae 
T^l^-^^  which  Alexius  had  declared  eacred  to  tlie  Einperor'a  own  person  and  that  of 
Ku-vi'-4(h  tiie  Sebaatocrator,  whom  lie  had  established  as  next  in  rank  to  the  head  of  the 
empire.  Nicephorus  Brienntus,  who  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  retained  alt  the  marks 
of  that  manly  beauty  which  had  made  thu  match  acceptable  to  Anna  Comnena  ;  while 
political  considerations,  and  the  desire  of  attaching  a  powerful  house  as  friendly  adherents 
of  the  throne,  recommended  the  union  to  the  Emperor. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  royol  bride  bad,  though  in  no  great  degree,  the  very 
doubtful  advantage  of  years.  Of  her  literary  talents  we  have  seen  tokens.  Yet  it  was 
not  believed  by  those  who  best  knew,  that,  with  the  aid  of  those  claims  to  respect,  Anna 
Comnena  was  successful  in  possessing  tlie  unlimited  attachment  of  her  handsome 
husband.  To  treat  her  with  apparent  neglect,  her  connexion  with  the  crown  rendered 
impossible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  Nicephorus's  family  was  too  great 
to  permit  his  being  dictated  to  even  by  the  Emperor  himself.  lie  was  possessed  of 
talents,  as  it  was  believed,  calculated  both  for  war  and  peace.  His  advice  was,  therefore, 
listened  to,  and  his  ussistance  required,  so  that  he  claimed  complete  liberty  with  respect 
to  hie  own  time,  which  he  sometimes  used  with  less  regular  attendance  upon  the  Temple 
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cf  Ute  Huses,  tiaxt  tbe  goddess  of  the  pUce  thought  herself  entilled  to,  or  thun  the 
Empress  Ireiie  was  dieposed  to  exact  on  the  part  of  her  daughter.  The  good-humoured 
Alexioa  observed  a  sort  of  neutrality  in  this  matter,  and  kept  it  as  much  us  possible 
iron)  becoming  visible  to  the  public,  conscious  that  it  required  the  whole  united  strength 
of  his  family  to  maintain  hb  place  in  so  agitated  an  empire. 

He  pressed  his  son'in-law's  hand,  as  Nicepborus,  passing  his  father-in-law's  seat,  bent 
hid  knee  in  token  of  homage.  The  constnuned  manner  of  the  Empress  indicated  a  more 
oold  reception  of  her  son-in-law,  while  llie  fair  muse  herself  scarcely  deigned  to  signify 
her  attention  to  his  arrival,  when  her  handsome  mate  assumed  the  vacant  scat  by  her 
side,  wliich  we  have  already  made  mention  of. 

There  vaa  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  the  imperial  son-in-law,  coldly  received 
wheu  he  expected  to  be  welcomed,  attempted  to  enter  into  some  light  conversation  with 
the  fair  slave  Astarte,  who  knelt  behind  her  mistress.  This  was  interrupted  by  the 
PrinceSB  commanding  her  attendant  to  enclose  the  manuscript  within  its  appropriate 
casket,  and  convey  it  with  her  own  hands  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo,  the  usual  scene  of  the 
Princess's  studies,  a£  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  was  that  commonly  ilodicated  to  her 
recitations. 

Tlic  Emperor  himself  was  the  first  to  break  an  unpleasant  silence.  "  Fair  son-in-law," 
he  said,  "  though  it  now  wears  something  late  in  the  night,  you  will  do  yourself  wrong 
if  you  permit  our  Anna  to  scud  away  that  volume,  with  whieJi  this  company  have  been 
w>  delectably  entei'tained  that  they  may  well  say,  that  the  desert  hath  produced  roses, 
and  the  barren  rocks  have  poured  forth  milk  and  honey,  so  agreeable  is  the  narrative  oi 
a  toilsome  and  dangerous  campnign,  in  the  language  of  our  daughter." 

"  The  Ctesar,"  said  the  Empress,  "  seems  to  have  little  taste  for  such  dainties  as  this 
£unily  can  produce.  He  hath  of  late  repeatedly  absented  himself  from  this  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  found  doubtless  more  agreeable  conversation  and  amusement  elsewhere.'' 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Nicepborus,  "that  my  taste  may  vindicate  me  from  the 
charge  implied.  But  it  is  natural  tliat  our  sacred  father  should  be  most  delighted  with 
the  milk  and  honey  which  is  produced  for  his  own  special  use." 

The  Princess  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  handsome  woman  offended  by  her  lover,  and 
K  Jbeling  the  oKnce,  yet  not  indispoaed  to  a  reconciliatjon. 

"  If,"  she  said,  "  llie  deeds  of  Nicephonis  IJriciiiiiiis  are  1cm  frequently  celebrated  in 
tliat  poor  roll  of  parchment  than  those  of  my  illustrious  father,  he  must  do  me  the  justice 
In  remember  that  such  was  his  own  special  rerjuest ;  cither  proceeding  from  that  modesty 
which  is  justly  ascribed  to  him  as  serving  to  soften  and  adorn  his  other  attributes,  or 
because  he  with  justice  distrusts  his  wife's  power  to  compose  their  euhigium." 

"  We  will  then  summon  hack  Asturte,"  said  the  Empress,  "  who  cannot  yet  have 
carried  her  offering  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo." 

"  With  your  imperial  pleasure,"  said  Nicephorus,  "  it  might  incense  the  Pythian 
god  were  a  deposit  to  be  recalled  of  which  he  alone  can  titly  estimate  the  value.  I  came 
hither  to  speak  with  the  Emperor  upon  pressing  aftiiirs  of  state,  and  not  to  hold  a 
literary  conversation  with  a  company  which  I  must  needs  say  is  sometliing  of  a 
miscellaneous  description,  since  I  behold  an  ordinary  life -guardsman  in  the  imperial 

"  By  the  rood,  son-in-law,"  said  Alexius,  "you  do  this  gallant  man  wrong.  He  is 
the  brother  of  that  brave  Anglo-Dane  who  secured  the  victory  at  Laodicea  by  his 
valiant  conduct  and  death  ;  he  himself  is  that  Eilmund^or  Edward — or  Hercward — to 
irbom  we  are  ever  bound  for  securing  the  success  of  that  victorious  day.  He  was  called 
mto  our  presence,  son-in-law,  since  it  imports  tiiat  you  should  know  so  much,  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  my  Follower,  Achilles  Talius,  as  well  as  mine  own,  concerning  some 
transactions  of  the  day  of  which  we  had  hecoiue  in  some  degi-ce  ohli\  iuus." 

"  Truly,  imperial  sir,"  answered  Briennius,  "  I  grieve  that,  by  \iu\  ing  intruded  on 
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such  important  researches,  I  may  have,  in  some  degree,  intercepted  a  portion  of  that 
light  which  is  to  illuminate  future  ages.  Methinks  that  in  a  battle-field,  fought  under 
your  imperial  guidance,  and  that  of  your  great  captains,  your  evidence  might  well 
supersede  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  this. — ^Let  me  know,^  he  added,  taming 
haughtily  to  the  Varangian,  ^'  what  particular  thou  canst  add,  that  is  unnoticed  in  the 
Princess's  narative  ?" 

The  Varangian  replied  instantly,  **  Only  that  when  we  made  a  halt  at  the  fountain, 
the  music  that  was  there  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Emperor's  household,  and  particularly 
by  those  two  whom  I  now  behold,  was  the  most  exquisite  that  ever  reached  my  ears.* 

**  llah  !  darest  thou  to  speak  so  audacious  an  opinion  ?"  exclaimed  Nicephorus;  ''is  it 
for  such  as  thou  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  music  which  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  might  condescend  to  make,  was  intended  to  afford  either  matter  of 
pleasure  or  of  criticism  to  every  plebeian  barbarian  who  might  hear  them  ?  Begone  from 
this  place !  nor  dare,  on  any  pretext,  again  to  appear  before  mine  eyes — ^under  allowance 
always  of  our  imperial  father's  pleasure." 

The  Varangian  bent  his  looks  upon  Achilles  Tatius,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  was 
to  take  his  orders  to  stay  or  withdraw.  But  the  Emperor  himself  took  up  the  subject 
with  considerable  dignity. 

'*  Son,"  he  said,  ''  we  cannot  permit  this.  On  account  of  some  love  quarrel,  as  it 
would  seem,  betwixt  you  and  our  daughter,  you  allow  yourself  strangely  to  forget  oar 
imperial  rank,  and  to  order  from  our  presence  those  whom  we  have  pleased  to  call  to 
attend  us.  This  is  neither  right  nor  seemly,  nor  is  it  our  pleasure  that  this  same 
Hereward— or  Edward— or  whatever  be  his  name— either  leave  us  at  this  present 
moment,  or  do  at  any  time  hereafter  regulate  himself  by  any  commands  save  our  own,  or 
those  of  our  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  And  now,  allowing  this  foolish  afiair,  wbich  I 
think  was  blown  among  us  by  the  wind,  to  pass  as  it  came,  without  farther  notice,  we 
crave  to  know  the  grave  matters  of  state  which  brought  you  to  our  presence  at  so  late 
an  hour. — You  look  again  at  this  Varangian. — Withhold  not  your  words,  I  pray  yon, 
on  account  of  his  presence ;  for  he  stands  as  high  in  our  trust,  and  we  are  convinced 
with  as  good  reason,  as  any  counsellor  who  has  been  sworn  our  domestic  servant.** 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  returned  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  who  saw  that  Alexius  wis 
somewhat  moved,  and  knew  that  in  such  coses  it  was  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  drive 
him  to  extremity.  *'  What  I  have  to  say,"  continued  he,  ''must  so  soon  be  public  news, 
that  it  little  matters  who  hears  it ;  and  yet  the  West,  so  full  of  strange  changes,  never 
sent  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  globe  tidings  so  alarming  as  those  I  now  come  to  tdl 
your  Imperial  Highness.  Europe,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  this  lady,  who  honours 
me  by  calling  me  husband,  seems  loosened  from  its  foundations  and  about  to  predpitate 
itself  upon  Asia" 

"  So  I  did  express  myself,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "and,  as  I  trust,  not  alto- 
gether unforcibly,  when  we  first  heard  that  the  wild  impulse  of  those  restless  barbarians 
of  Europe  had  driven  a  tempest  as  of  a  thousand  nations  upon  our  western  frontier,  with 
the  extravagant  purpose,  as  they  pretended,  of  possessing  themselves  of  Syria,  and  the 
holy  places  there  marked  as  the  sepulchres  of  prophets,  the  martyrdom  of  saints,  and  the 
great  events  detailed  in  the  blessed  gospel.  But  that  storm,  by  all  accounts,  hath  burst 
and  passed  away,  and  we  well  hoped  that  the  danger  had  gone  with  it.  Devoutly  shall 
we  sorrow  to  find  it  otherwise." 

"  And  otherwise  we  must  expect  to  find  it,"  said  her  husband.  "  It  is  very  true^  aa 
reported  to  us,  that  a  huge  body  of  men  of  low  rank,  and  Httle  understanding,  assumed 
arms  at  the  instigation  of  a  mad  hermit,  and  took  the  road  from  Germany  to  Hungary, 
expecting  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  their  favour,  as  when  Israel  was  guided  through  the 
wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  flame  and  a  cloud.  But  no  showers  of  manna  or  of  quails 
relieved  their  necessities,  or  proclaimed  them  the  chosen  people  of  God.    No  waters 
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ihed  from  the  rock  for  their  refresfunent.  They  were  enraged  at  their  eufierings,  and 
endearoared  to  obtain  supplies  by  pillaging  the  country.  The  Hungarians,  and  other 
nations  on  our  western  frontiers,  Christi&ns,  like  themselves,  did  not  liesitate  to  fall 
npoD  this  disorderly  rabble ;  and  tmioenBe  piles  of  bones,  in  wild  passes  and  unfrequented 
'deserts,  attest  the  calamitous  defeats  which  extirpated  these  miholy  pilgrims." 

"  AU  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "we  knew  before; — but  what  new  evil  now  threatens, 
we  have  already  escaped  so  important  a  one?" 
Knew  before?"  said  the  Prince  Nicephorus.  "  We  knew  nothing  of  our  real  danger 
1»efore,  save  that  a  wild  herd  of  animals,  as  brutal  and  as  furious  ns  wild  bulls,  threatened 
to  bend  their  way  to  a  pasture  for  which  they  had  formed  a  fancy,  and  deluged  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  its  vicinity,  in  their  passage,  expecting  that  Palestine,  with  its 
streams  of  milk  and  honey,  once  more  awaited  them,  as  God's  predestined  people.  But  so 
wild  and  disorderly  an  invasion  had  no  teiTors  for  a  civilized  nation  like  the  Romans.  Tlic 
bmtc  herd  was  terrified  by  our  Greek  fire;  it  was  snared  and  shot  down  by  the  wild 
nations  who,  while  they  pretend  to  independence,  cover  our  fi-ontier  as  with  a  protecting 
fortificatioD.  The  vile  multitude  has  been  consumed  even  by  the  very  qaallly  of  the 
provisions  thrown  in  their  way, — those  wise  means  of  resistance  which  were  at  once 
suggested  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  unfailing  policy.  Thus 
wisdom  has  played  its  part,  and  the  bark  over  which  the  tempest  had  poured  its  thunder, 
has  escaped,  notwithstanding  all  its  violence.  But  the  second  storm,  by  which  the  former 
is  so  closely  followed,  is  of  a  new  descent  of  these  Western  nations,  more  formidable 
than  any  which  we  or  our  fathers  have  yet  seen.  This  consists  not  of  the  ignorant  or  of 
the  fanatical — not  of  the  base,  the  needy,  and  the  improvident.  Now, — all  that  wide 
Europe  possesses  of  what  is  wise  and  worthy,  brave  and  noble,  are  united  by  the  most 
religions  vows,  in  the  same  purpose." 

"  And  what  is  tliat  purpose?  Speak  plainly,"  said  Alexius.  "  The  destruction  of  our 
whole  Boman  empire,  and  the  blotting  out  the  very  name  of  its  chief  from  among  the 
^rinceA  of  the  earth,  among  which  it  has  long  been  predominant,  can  alone  be  an  ade<iuate 
BotiTe  for  a  confederacy  such  as  thy  speech  infers." 

"  No  such  design  is  avowed,"  said  Nicephorus;  "  and  so  many  princes,  wise  men,  and 
statesmen  of  eminence,  aim,  it  is  pretended,  at  nothing  else  than  the  same  extravagant 
purpose  announced  by  the  brute  multitude  who  first  appeared  in  those  regions.  Here, 
most  gracious  Emperor,  is  a  scroll,  in  which  you  will  tind  marked  down  a  list  of  the 
various  armies  which,  by  different  routes,  are  approaching  the  vicinity  of  the  empire. 
Behold,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  called  from  his  dignity  Hugh  the  Great,  has  set  sail  from 
the  shores  of  Italy,  Twenty  knights  have  already  announced  their  coming,  sheathed  in 
armour  of  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  bearing  this  proud  greeting:—'  Let  the  Emperor  of 
Greece,  and  his  lieutenants,  understand  tliat  Hugo,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  is  approaching 
lis  territories.  He  is  brother  to  the  king  of  kings — The  King  of  France,*  namely — 
Md  is  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility.  Ho  bears  the  blessed  banner  of 
Sl  Peter,  intrusted  to  his  victorious  care  by  the  holy  successor  of  the  aiMistle,  and  warns 
thee  of  all  this,  that  thou  mayst  provide  a  reception  suitable  to  his  rank.'  " 

"  Here  are  sounding  words,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  but  the  wind  which  whistles  loudest 
a  not  always  most  dangerous  to  the  vessel.  We  know  something  of  this  nation  of 
France,  and  have  heard  more.  They  arc  as  petulant  at  least  as  they  are  valiant;  we  will 
flutter  their  vanity  till  we  get  time  and  opportunity  for  more  effectual  defence.  Tush ! 
if  words  can  pay  debt,  there  is  no  fear  of  our  exchequer  becoming  insolvent, — What 
follows  here,  Nicephorus?  A  list,  I  suppose,  of  the  followers  of  this  great  count?" 

"My  liege,  no!"  answered  Nicephorus  Briennlus;  "so  many  independent  chiefs, 
isyour  Imperial  Highness  sees  in  that  memorial,  so  many  independent  European  armies 
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are  advancing  hy  different  routes  towards  the  East,  and  announce  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  from  the  infidels  as  their  common  object." 

"  A  dreadful  enumeration,"  said  the  Emperor,  as  he  perused  the  list;  "yet  so  far 
happy,  that  its  very  length  assures  us  of  the  impossibility  that  so  many  princes  can  be 
seriously  and  consistently  united  in  so  wild  a  project  Thus  already  my  eyes  catch  the 
well-known  name  of  an  old  friend,  our  enemy —for  such  are  the  alternate  chances  of 
peace  and  war — Bohemond  of  Antioch.  Is  not  he  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Robert  of 
Apulia,  so  renowned  among  his  countrymen,  who  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  grand 
duke  from  a  simple  cavalier,  and  became  sovereign  of  those  of  his  warlike  nation,  both 
in  Sicily  and  Italy?  Did  not  the  standards  of  the  German  Emperor,  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  nay,  our  own  imperial  banners,  give  way  before  him;  until,  equally  a  wily 
statesman  and  a  brave  warrior,  he  became  the  terror  of  Europe,  from  being  a  knight 
whose  Norman  castle  would  have  been  easily  garrisoned  by  six  cross-bows,  and  as  many 
lances?  It  is  a  dreadful  family,  a  race  of  craft  as  well  as  power.  But  Bohemond,  the 
son  of  old  Robert,  will  follow  his  father's  politics.  He  may  talk  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
interests  of  Christendom,  but  if  I  can  make  his  interests  the  same  with  mine,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  guided  by  any  other  object.  So  then,  with  the  knowledge  I  already  possess 
of  his  wishes  and  projects,  it  may  chance  that  Heaven  sends  us  an  ally  in  the  guise  of 
an  enemy. — Whom  have  we  next?  Godfrey*  Duke  of  Bouillon — leading,  I  see,  a  most 
fonnidable  band  from  the  banks  of  a  huge  river  called  the  Rhine.  What  is  this  person's 
character?  " 

"As  we  hear,"  replied  Nicephorus,  ''*tliis  Godfrey  is  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and 
bravest  of  the  leaders  who  have  thus  strangely  put  themselves  in  motion;  and  among  a 
list  of  independent  princes,  as  many  in  number  as  those  who  assembled  for  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  followed,  most  of  them,  by  subjects  ten  times  more  numerous,  this  Grodfrey 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Agamemnon.  Tlie  princes  and  counts  esteem  him,  because  he 
is  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  whom  they  fantastically  call  Knights,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  good  faith  and  generosity  which  he  practises  in  all  his  transactions.  The 
clergy  give  him  credit  for  the  highest  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  correspond- 
ing respect  for  the  Church  and  its  dignitaries.  Justice,  liberality,  and  frankness,  have 
equally  attached  to  this  Godfrey  the  lower  class  of  the  people.  His  general  attention  to 
moral  obligations  is  a  pledge  to  them  that  his  religion  is  real;  and,  gifted  with  so  mnch 
that  is  excellent,  he  is  already,  although  inferior  in  rank,  birth,  and  power  to  many  chiefii 
of  the  crusade,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  its  principal  leaders." 

"  Pity,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  a  character  such  as  you  describe  this  Prince  to  be, 
should  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  fanaticism  scarce  worthy  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  the 
clownish  multitude  which  he  le<l,  or  of  the  very  ass  which  he  rode  upon!  which  I  am 
apt  to  think  the  wisest  of  the  first  multitude  whom  we  beheld,  seeing  that  it  ran  away 
towards  Europe  as  soon  as  water  and  barley  became  scarce." 

"  Might  I  be  permitted  here  to  speak,  and  yet  live,"  said  Agelastes,  "  I  would  remark 
that  the  Patriarch  himself  made  a  similar  retreat  so  soon  as  blows  became  plenty  and 
food  scarce." 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it,  Agelastes,"  said  the  Emperor;  "but  the  question  now  is,  whether 
an  honourable  and  important  principality  could  not  be  formed  out  of  part  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  now  laid  waste  by  the  Turks,  Such  a  principality,  methinks,  with 
its  various  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  industrious  inhabitants,  and  a  healthy  atmosphere, 
were  well  worth  the  morasses  of  Bouillon.  It  might  be  held  as  a  dependence  upon  the 
sacred  Roman  empire,  and  garrisoned,  as  it  were,  by  Godfrey  and  his  victorious  Franks, 
would  be  a  bulwark  on  that  point  to  our  just  and  sacred  person.  Ha!  most  holy 
Patriarch,  would  not  such  a  prospect  shake  the  most  devout  Crusader's  attachment  to  the 
burning  sands  of  Palestine?" 

•  Godfircy  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine— the  great  Captain  of  the  flrat  Crusade,  afterwards  King  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Gibbon. — or  Mills,  postim. 
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B^*  Especially ,"  answered  ihe  Patriarch,  "  if  thp  prince  for  wliom  such  a  rich  t/ieme' 
woschnDged  inwi  a  feudal  appanage,  should  be  p re viouBly  converted  to  the  only  true  fuith, 
as  yoar  Imperial  Highness  undoubtedly  means." 

"  Cerlatnly — most  unquesliunobly,"  answered  the  Emperor,  with  a  due  affectation  of 
gravity,  notwithstanding  he  wfts  internally  conscious  how  often  he  htul  been  ('(.mpclled, 
by  sUte  necessities,  to  admit,  not  only  Latin  Christians,  hut  Miiniehenns,  and  othsr 
heretics,  nay,  Maliomedan  barbarianx,  into  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  that  without 
experiencing  opposition  from  the  acruplea  of  the  Patriarch,  "  Here  I  find,"  continued 
the  Emperor,  "such  a  numerous  list  of  princes  and  principalities  in  the  act  of 
approaching  our  bonndsries,  as  might  well  rival  the  armies  of  old,  who  were  said  to  have 
drank  up  rivers,  cJthaosted  realms,  and  trode  down  forests,  in  their  wasteful  advance." 
As  he  pronounced  these  words,  a  shade  of  paleness  came  over  the  Imperial  brow,  similar 
to  that  which  had  already  clothed  in  sadness  most  of  liis  counsellors. 

"This  war  of  nations,"  said  Niccphorus,  '*haa  also  circumstances  distinguishing  it 
from  every  other,  save  that  which  his  Imperial  Highness  hath  waged  in  former  limes 
against  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Franks.  We  must  go  forth  against  a. 
people  to  whom  the  strife  of  combat  is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils;  who,  rather 
tluu)  not  be  engaged  in  war,  will  do  bailie  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  and 
challenge  each  other  to  mortal  fight,  as  much  in  sport  as  we  would  defy  a  comrade  to  a 
i^ariot  race.  They  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  armour  of  steel,  defending  them 
fr<Mn  blows  of  the  lance  and  sword,  and  which  the  uncommon  strength  of  their  horses 
raiders  them  able  to  support,  though  one  of  ours  could  as  well  bear  Mount  Olympus 
Dpon  hid  loins.  Their  foot-ranks  carry  a  missile  weapon  unknown  to  ns,  termed  an  arblast, 
aremsa-lHiw.  It  is  not  drawn  with  the  right  hand,  like  the  bow  of  other  nations,  but  by 
placing  the  feet  upon  the  weapon  itself,  and  pulling  with  the  whole  force  of  the  body; 
tnd  it  despatches  arrows  called  bolts,  of  hard  wood  pointed  with  iron,  which  the  strength 
of  the  baw  can  send  through  the  strongest  breastplates,  and  even  through  stone  walls, 
when  not  of  uncommon  tluckness." 

"Enough,"  said  the  Emperor;  "we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  lances  of 
Prankish  knights,  and  the  cross-bows  of  their  infantry.  If  Heaven  has  allotted  them  a 
degree  of  bravery,  which  to  other  nations  seems  wollnigh  preternatural,  the  Divine  will 
has  given  to  the  Greek  councils  that  wisilom  which  it  hath  refused  to  barbarians;  the  art 
of  achieving  conquest  by  wisilom  rather  than  brute  force — obtaining  by  our  skill  in 
treaty  advantages  which  victory  itself  could  not  have  procured.  If  we  have  not  the  use 
of  that  dreadful  weapon,  which  our  son-in-law  terms  the  cross-bow,  Heaven,  in  its 
favour,  has  concealed  from  these  western  barbarians  the  composition  and  use  of  the  Greek 
Hre — well  so  called,  since  by  Grecian  hands  alone  it  is  prepared,  and  by  such  only  can 
its  lightnings  be  dnrtcd  upon  the  astonished  foe."  The  Emperor  paused,  and  looked 
around  him;  and  although  the  faces  of  his  counsellors  still  looked  blnnk,  he  boldly 
proceeded: — "  But  to  return  yet  again  to  this  black  scroll,  containing  the  names  of  those 
aations  who  approach  our  frontier,  here  occur  more  than  one  with  which,  methinks,  old 
memory  should  make  us  familiar,  though  our  recollections  are  distant  and  confused.  It 
becomes  us  to  know  who  these  men  are,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  feuds  and 
quarrels  among  them,  which,  being  blown  into  life,  may  happily  divert  them  from  the 
prosecution  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  in  which  they  arc  now  united.  Here  is,  for 
example,  one  Robert,  styled  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  commands  a  goodly  band  of  counts, 
with  which  title  wo  are  but  too  well  acquainted;  of  enrh,  a  word  totally  strange  to  us, 
but  apparently  some  barbaric  title  of  honour;  and  of  knights  whose  names  are 
compounded,  as  we  think,  chiefly  of  the  French  language,  but  also  of  another  jargon, 
which  we  are  not  ourselves  competent  to  understand.  To  you,  most  reverend  and  most 
learned  Patriarch,  we  may  fittest  apply  for  information  on  this  subject." 

"The  duties  of  my  station,"  replied  the  patriarch  Zosimus,  "have  withheld  my  riper 
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years  from  studying  the  history  of  distant  realms;  but  the  wise  Agelastes^  who  hath  read 
as  many  volumes  as  would  fill  the  shelves  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  can 
no  doubt  satisfy  your  Imperial  Majesty's  enquiries." 

Agelastes  erected  himself  on  those  enduring  l^s  which  had  procured  him  the  surname 
of  Elephant,  and  began  a  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  the  Emperor,  rather  remarkable  for 
readiness  than  accuracy.    *'  I  have  read,**  said  he,  ^^  in  that  brilliant  mirror  which  reflects 
the  time  of  our  fathers,  the  volumes  of  the  learned  Procopius,  that  the  people  separately 
called  Normans  and  Angles  are  in  truth  the  same  race,  and  that  Normandy,  sometimes 
so  called,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  a  district  of  Gaul.     Beyond,  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  but 
separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies  a  ghastly  region,  on  which  clouds  and  tempests  for 
ever  rest,  and  which  is  well  known  to  its  continental  neighbours  as  the  abode  to  which 
departed  spirits  are  sent  after  this  life.     On  one  side  of  the  strait  dwell  a  few  fishermen, 
men  possessed  of  a  strange  charter,  and  enjoying  singular  privileges,  in  consideraticMi 
of  their  being  the  living  ferrymen  who,  performing  the  office  o£  the  heathen  Charon, 
carry  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  the  island  wliich  is  their  residence  after  death.     At 
the  dead  of  night,  these  fishermen  arc,  in  rotation,  summoned  to  perform  the  duty  by 
which  they  seem  to  hold  the  permission  to  reside  on  this  strange  coast     A  knock  is  heard 
at  the  door  of  his  cottage  who  holds  the  turn  of  this  singular  service,  sounded  by  no 
mortal  hand.     A  whispering,  as  of  a  decaying  breeze,  summons  the  ferryman  to  his  duty. 
He  hastens  to  his  bark  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  no  sooner  launched  it  than  he  perceives 
its  hull  sink  sensibly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  express  the  weight  of  the  dead  with  whom  it 
is  filled.     No  form  is  seen,  and  though  voices  are  heard,  yet  the  accents  are  undistin- 
guishablc,  as  of  one  who  speaks  in  his  sleep.     Thus  he  traverses  the  strait  between  the 
continent  and  the  island,  impressed  with  the  mysterious  awe  which  affects  the  living 
when  they  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  dead.     They  arrive  upon  the  opposite 
coast,  where  the  cliffs  of  white  chalk  form  a  strange  contrast  with  the  eternal  darkness 
of  the  atmosphere.     They  stop  at  a  landing-place  appointed,  but  disembark  not,  for  the 
land  is  never  trodden  by  earthly  feet.     Here  the  passage-boat  is  gradually  lightened  of 
its  unearthly  inmates,  who  wander  forth  in  the  way  appointed  to  them,  while  the  mariners 
slowly  return  to  their  own  side  of  the  strait,  having  performed  for  the  time  this  singular 
service,  by  which  they  hold  their  fishing-huts  and  their  possessions  on  that  strange  coast." 
Here  he  ceased,  and  the  Emperor  replied, — 

'*  If  this  legend  be  actually  told  us  by  Procopius,  most  learned  Agelastes,  it  shows 
that  that  celebrated  historian  came  more  near  the  heathen  than  the  Christian  belief 
respecting  the  future  state.  In  truth,  this  is  little  more  than  the  old  fable  of  the  infernal 
Styx.  Procopius,  we  believe,  lived  before  the  decay  of  heathenism,  and,  as  we  would 
gladly  disbelieve  much  which  he  hath  told  us  respecting  our  ancestor  and  predecessor 
Justinian,  so  we  will  not  pay  him  much  credit  in  future  in  point  of  geographical  know- 
ledge.— Meanwhile,  what  ails  thee,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  why  dost  thou  whisper  with 
that  soldier  ?  " 

"  My  head,"  answered  Achilles  Tatius,  "  is  at  your  imperial  command,  prompt  to  pay 
for  the  unbecoming  trespass  of  my  tongue.  I  did  but  ask  of  this  Here  ward  here  what 
he  knew  of  this  matter ;  for  I  have  heard  my  Varangians  repeatedly  call  themselves 
Anglo-Danes,  Normans,  Britons,  or  some  other  barbaric  epithet,  and  I  am  sure  that  one 
or  other,  or  it  may  be  all,  of  these  barbarous  sounds,  at  different  times  serve  to  designate 
the  birth-place  of  these  exiles,  too  happy  in  being  banished  from  the  darkness  of 
barbarism,  to  the  luminous  vicinity  of  your  imperial  presence.*' 

"  Speak,  then,  Varangian,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  let  us 
know  whether  we  are  to  look  for  friends  or  enemies  in  those  men  of  Normandy  who  are 
now  approaching  our  frontier.  Speak  with  courage,  man ;  and  if  thou  apprehendest 
danger,  remember  thou  servest  a  prince  well  qualified  to  protect  thee.** 

*'  Since  I  am  at  liberty  to  speak,"  answered  the  life-guardsman,  **  although  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  which  you  term  the  Roman,  is  but  slight,  I  trust  it  is 
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eoDugh  to  demand  of  his  Imperial  Highness,  in  place  of  all  pay,  donative,  or  gift  whatso- 
ever, since  he  has  been  pleased  to  talk  of  designing  such  for  mc,  that  lie  would  place  mo 
in  tlie  firat  line  of  battle  which  shall  be  formed  against  these  same  Normans,  and  their 
Duke  Robert ;  und  if  ho  pleases  to  allow  me  the  aid  of  such  Tarangians  as,  for  love  of 
me,  ot  hatred  of  their  ancient  tyrants,  may  be  disposed  to  join  their  arms  to  mine,  I 
have  little  doubt  so  to  settle  our  long  accounts  with  these  men,  that  the  Grecian  eaglee 
snd  wolves  shall  do  them  the  last  office,  by  tearing  the  flesh  from  their  bones." 

"  Wliat  dreadful  feud  is  this,  my  soldier,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  after  so  many  years 
still  drives  thee  to  such  extremities  when  the  very  name  of  Normandy  is  mentioned?" 

"  Your  Imperial  Highness  shall  be  judge  1"  siiid  the  Varangian.  "  My  fathers,  and 
thoM  of  most,  though  not  all  of  the  corps  to  whom  I  belong,  are  descended  from  a 
valiant  race  who  dwelt  in  the  North  of  Germany,  called  Anglo-Saxons.  Nobody,  save 
a  priest  possessed  of  the  art  of  consulting  ancient  chronicles,  can  even  guess  bow  long  it  ia 
nace  they  came  to  the  island  of  Britain,  then  distracted  with  civil  war.  Tlicy  came, 
however,  on  the  petition  of  the  natives  of  the  island,  for  the  aid  of  the  Angles  was 
requested  by  the  southern  inhabitants.  Provinces  were  granted  in  recompense  of  the 
aid  tbns  liberally  afforded,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  island  became,  by  degrees, 
the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  occupied  it  at  first  as  several  principalities,  and 
latterly  as  one  kingdom,  speaking  the  language,  and  observing  the  laws,  of  most  of  those 
who  now  form  your  imperial  bodyguard  of  Varangians,  or  exiles.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Northmen  became  known  to  the  people  of  tlio  more  southern  climates.  They  were 
80  called  from  their  coming  from  the  distant  regions  of  the  Baltic  Sea — an  immense 
ooeaa,  sometimes  frozen  with  ice  as  hard  aa  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  came 
seeking  milder  regions  tlian  nature  had  assigned  them  at  home;  and  the  climate  of 
France  being  delightfiil,  and  its  people  slow  in  battle,  they  extorted  from  them  tlie  grant 
of  a  large  province,  which  was,  from  the  name  of  the  new  settlers,  called  Normandy, 
though  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  was  not  its  proper  appellation.  They  settled 
there  trader  a  Duke,  who  acknowledged  the  superior  authority  of  the  King  of  France, 
that  is  to  say,  obeying  him  when  it  suited  his  convenience  so  to  do. 

"  Now,  it  chanced  many  years  since,  while  these  two  nations  of  Normans  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  quietly  residing  upon  different  sides  of  the  salt-w.ater  channel  which  divides 
France  from  England,  that  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  suddenly  levied  a  large  army, 
came  over  to  Kent,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  and  there  defeated  in  n 
great  battle,  Harold,  who  was  at  that  time  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  It  is  but  grief 
to  tell  what  followed.  Battles  have  been  fought  in  old  time,  that  have  had  dreadful 
results,  which  years,  nevertheless,  could  w.ish  away ;  but  at  Hastings^O  woe's  me  ! — 
the  banner  of  my  country  fell,  never  again  to  he  raised  up.  Oppression  has  diiven  her 
wheel  over  us.  All  that  was  valiant  amongst  us  have  left  the  land;  and  of  Englishmen 
— for  such  is  our  proper  designation — no  one  remains  in  England  s.ivc  as  the  thrall  of 
the  invaders.  Many  men  of  Danish  descent,  who  had  found  their  way  on  different 
occasions  to  England,  were  blended  in  the  eommon  calamity.  All  was  laid  desolate  by 
the  mmmand  of  the  victors.  My  father's  home  lies  now  an  undistinguished  ruin,  amid 
an  extensive  forest,  composed  out  of  what  were  formerly  fair  fields  and  domestic  pastures, 
where  a  manly  race  derived  nourishment  by  cidtivating  a  friendly  soil.  Tlie  fire  has 
destroyed  the  church  where  sleep  the  fathers  of  my  race ;  and  I,  the  last  of  their  line,  am 
a  wanderer  in  other  climates — a  fighter  of  the  battles  of  others — the  servant  of  a  foreign, 
though  a  kind  master ;  in  a  word,  one  of  the  banished — a  Varangian." 

"  Happier  in  that  station,"  said  Achilles  Talius,  "  than  in  all  the  barbaric  simplicity 
which  your  forefathers  prized  so  highly,  since  you  are  now  under  the  cheering  influence 
of  that  smile  which  is  the  life  of  the  world." 

"  It  avails  not  talking  of  this,"  said  the  Varangian,  with  a  cold  gesture. 

"  These  Normans,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  are  then  the  people  by  whom  the  celebrated 
island  of  Britain  is  now  conquered  and  g 
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"  It  is  but  too  true,"  answered  the  Varangian. 

"  Tliey  are,  then,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  ?" — said  Alexius. 

"  It  would  be  base  nnd  false  to  say  otherwise  of  an  enemy,"  soul  Hereward.  "  Wrong 
have  they  done  me,  and  a  wrong  never  to  be  atoned ;  but  to  speak  falsehood  of  then 
were  but  a  woman's  vengeance.  Mortal  enemies  as  they  are  to  me,  and  mingling  with 
all  my  recollections  as  that  which  is  hateful  and  odious,  yet  were  the  troops  of  Europe 
mustered,  nn  it  seems  they  arc  likely  to  be,  no  nation  or  tribe  dared  in  gallantry  claim  Ute 
advance  of  the  haughty  Norman." 

"  And  this  Duke  Robert,  who  is  he?" 

"  That,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "I  cannot  so  well  expltun.  He  is  the  son — the 
eldest  son,  as  men  say,  of  the  tyrant  William,  who  subdued  England  when  I  hardly 
existed,  or  was  a  child  in  the  cradle.  Thai  William,  the  victor  of  Hastings,  u  now  dead, 
we  arc  assured  by  concurring  testimony ;  but  while  it  seems  his  eldest  son  Duke  Robert 
lias  become  his  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  some  other  of  his  children  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  acquire  the  throne  of  England, — unless,  indeed,  like  the  petty  farm  of 
some  obscure  yeoman,  the  fair  kingdom  has  been  divided  among  the  tyrant's  iasae." 

"  Concerning  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  heard  something,  which  we  ahall  try 
to  reconcile  with  the  soldier's  narrative  at  leisure,  holding  the  words  of  this  honest 
Varangian  as  positive  proof,  in  nhatsocver  he  avers  from  his  own  knowledge.— And 
now,  my  grave  and  worthy  counsellors,  we  must  close  this  evening's  service  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  tliis  distressing  news,  brought  us  by  our  dearest  son-in-law  the 
Cccsnr,  having  induced  us  to  prolong  our  worship  of  these  learned  goddesses,  deeper  into 
the  night  than  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  our  beloved  wife  and  daughter ;  while  to 
ourselves,  this  intelligence  brings  subject  for  grave  deliberation." 

The  courtiers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  forming  the  most  ingenious  prayers,  that 
all  evil  consequences  should  be  averted  which  could  attend  this  excessive  vigilance. 

Nicephorus  and  his  fair  bride  spoke  together  as  a  pair  equally  desirous  to  close  an 
accidental  breach  between  them.  "  Some  things  thou  hast  said,  my  Cieaar,"  observed 
the  lady,  "  in  detailing  this  dreadful  intelligence,  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  nine 
goddesses,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated,  hod  lent  each  her  aid  to  the  sense  and 
expression." 

"  I  need  none  of  their  assistance,"  answered  Niecpliorus,  "  since  I  possess  a  muse  of 
my  own,  in  whose  genius  are  included  all  those  attributes  which  the  heathens  vunly 
ascribed  to  the  nine  deities  of  Parnassus  !" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  fair  historian,  retiring  by  the  assistance  of  her  husband's  ann ; 
"  but  if  you  will  load  your  wife  with  praises  for  beyond  her  merits,  you  must  lend  her 
your  arm  to  support  her  under  the  weighty  burden  you  have  been  pleased  to  impose." 
The  council  ported  when  the  imperial  persons  had  retired,  and  most  of  them  sought  to 
indemnify  themselves  in  more  free  though  less  dignified  circles,  for  the  coDStraint  which 
they  had  practised  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses. 


inphiri  closu  by  his  slionUIer,  moiled 

y'^^^jt  from  its  Alpine  alKxIea  as  the  ilays  become  mure  genial.  No  lordly  slpp,  or 
-^AT^&J  cIqsIi  of  armonr  betokened  the  retreat  of  the  mililary  personfi.  The  very  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  guards  was  not  oalentatiously  brought  Ibrwurd,  because,  so  near  the 
presence  of  the  Em]ieror,'the  emnnotion  supposed  to  flit  around  that  divinity  of  earthly 
sovcreigni  had  credit  for  rendering  it  impassive  and  linawail'ible  Thus  the  oMest  and 
most  skillul  eourtieri  amongnhom  our  fiiend  Agi  li>-t(S  ms  not  to  bi,  forgotten,  were 
of  opinion  that  although  the  tmperor  emplojcl  the  mini  try  cf  the  \  irangiins  and 
other  guards,  it  was  rather  for  forms  sake  than  from  inj  danger  of  th  e )ninii''''ion  of 
a  cnme  of  a  kind  so  heinous  that  it  was  the  finhi  n  to  aeciunt  it  almost  impoisihlt 
And  this  doctrine  of  the  rare  otairrenci  of  smh  a  cnme  was  repeated  from  month  to 
month  m  those  very  chambers  where  it  had  oftencr  than  once  hi  en  perpetrate  I  and 
sometimes  by  the  very  persons  nho  monthly  laid  schemes  for  cairjing  some  dark 
conspiracy  against  the  reigning  Fmperor  into  |)osili\c  execution 

At  length  the  captain  of  the  life  guardsmen,  and  his  faithful  attend-int  found 
themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  Blacquernal  Palace  The  pas'.T'c  whuh  Achdl  1 1  mn  1 
for  their  exit,  wits  closed  by  a  postern  i\hicli  a  '-mgl     \  iran^ian  shnt  1  ehmd  them 
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drawing,  at  the  same  time,  bolt  and  bar  with  an  ill-omened  and  jarring  sound.  Looking 
back  at  the  mass  of  turrets,  battlements,  and  spires,  out  of  which  they  had  at  length 
emerged,  Hereward  could  not  but  feel  his  heart  lighten  to  find  himself  once  more  under 
the  deep  blue  of  a  Grecian  heaven,  where  the  planets  were  burning  with  unusual  lustre. 
He  sighed  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  pleasure,  like  a  man  newly  restored  to  liberty. 
He  even  spoke  to  his  leader,  contrary  to  his  custom  unless  addressed : — **  Methinks  the 
air  of  yonder  halls,  valorous  Captain,  carries  with  it  a  perfume,  which,  though  it  may 
be  well  termed  sweet,  is  so  suffocating,  as  to  be  more  suitable  to  sepulchrous  chambers^ 
than  to  the  dwellings  of  men.     Happy  I  am  that  I  am  free,  as  I  trust,  from  its  influences." 

**  Be  happy,  then,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  *'  since  thy  vile,  cloddish  spirit  feels 
suffocation  rather  than  refreshment  in  gales,  which,  instead  of  causing  death,  might 
recall  the  dead  themselves  to  life.  Yet  this  I  will  say  for  thee,  Hereward,  that^  born  a 
barbarian,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  savage's  desires  and  pleasures,  and  having  no 
idea  of  life,  save  what  thou  dcrivest  from  such  vile  and  base  connexions,  thou  art| 
nevertheless,  designed  by  nature  for  better  things,  and  hast  this  day  sustained  a  trial,  in 
which,  I  fear  me,  not  even  one  of  mine  own  noble  corps,  frozen  as  they  are  into  lumps  of 
unfashioned  barbarity,  could  have  equalled  thy  bearing.  And  speak  now  in  true  faith, 
hast  not  thou  been  rewarded?'* 

^<  That  will  I  never  deny,"  said  the  Varangian.  ''  The  pleasure  of  knowing,  twenty- 
four  hours  perhaps  before  my  comrades,  that  the  Normans  are  coming  hither  to  afford 
us  a  full  revenge  of  the  bloody  day  of  Hastings,  is  a  lordly  recompense,  for  the  task  of 
spending  some  hours  in  hearing  the  lengthened  chat  of  a  lady,  who  has  written  about 
she  knows  not  what,  and  the  flattering  commentaries  of  the  bystanders,  who  pretended 
to  give  her  an  account  of  what  they  did  not  themselves  stop  to  witness." 

"  Hereward,  my  good  youth,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  ravest,  and  I  think  I  should 
do  well  to  place  thee  under  the  custody  of  some  person  of  skill.  Too  much  hardihood, 
my  valiant  soldier,  is  in  soberness  allied  to  ovcrdaring.  It  was  only  natural  that  thou 
shouldst  feel  a  becoming  pride  in  thy  late  position ;  yet,  let  it  but  taint  thee  with  vani^, 
and  the  effect  will  be  little  short  of  madness.  Why,  thou  hast  looked  boldly  in  the  face 
of  a  Princess  born  in  the  purple,  before  whom  my  own  eyes,  though  weU  used  to  such 
spectacles,  are  never  raised  beyond  the  foldings  of  her  veil." 

"  So  be  it  in  the  name  of  Heaven ! "  replied  Hereward.  **  Nevertheless,  handsome 
faces  were  made  to  look  upon,  and  the  eyes  of  young  men  to  see  withal." 

"  If  such  be  their  final  end,"  said  Achilles,  "  never  did  thine,  I  will  freely  suppose, 
find  a  richer  apology  for  the  somewhat  overbold  license  which  thou  tookest  in  thy  gaxe 
upon  the  Princess  this  evening," 

Good  leader,  or  Follower,  whichever  is  your  favourite  title,"  said  the  Anglo-Briton, 

drive  not  to  extremity  a  plain  man,  who  desires  to  hold  his  duty  in  all  honour  to  the 
imperial  family.  The  Princess,  wife  of  the  Cajsar,  and  bom,  you  tell  me,  of  a  purple 
colour,  has  now  inherited,  notwithstanding,  the  features  of  a  most  lovely  woman.  She 
hath  composed  a  history,  of  which  I  presume  not  to  form  a  judgment,  since  I  cannot 
understand  it ;  she  sings  like  an  angel ;  and  to  conclude,  after  the  fashion  of  the  knights 
of  this  day — ^though  I  deal  not  ordinarily  with  their  language — I  would  say  cheerfully, 
that  I  am  ready  to  place  myself  in  lists  against  any  one  whomsoever,  who  dares  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  imperial  Anna  Comnena's  person,  or  from  the  virtues  of  her  mind. 
Having  said  this,  my  noble  captain,  we  have  said  all  that  it  is  competent  for  you  to 
inquire  into,  or  for  me  to  answer.  That  there  are  handsomer  women  than  the  Princess^ 
is  unquestionable ;  and  I  question  it  the  less,  that  I  have  myself  seen  a  person  whom  I 
think  far  her  superior ;  and  with  that  let  us  close  the  dialogue." 

<<  Thy  beauty,  thou  unparalleled  fool,"  said  Achilles,  '*  must,  I  ween,  be  the  daughter 
of  the  large-bodied  northern  boor,  living  next  door  to  him  upon  whose  farm  was 
brought  up  the  person  of  an  ass,  curst  with  such  intolerable  want  of  judgment." 
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f  You  may  say  your  pleasure,  captain,"  replied  Hereward ;  "  beoanse  U  is  the  safer 
fcr  us  both  tbat  thou  canat  not  on  such  a  topic  either  offend  nic,  who  hold  thy  judgment 
as  light  aa  thou  canst  esteem  mine,  or  npeak  any  dert^ation  of  a  person  whom  you  never 
WW,  but  whom,  if  you  had  seen,  perchance  I  might  not  so  patiently  Imve  brooked  any 
Inflections  upon,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  military  superior." 

Achilles  Tatius  hod  a  good  deal  of  the  penetration  necessary  for  one  in  his  situation. 
He  never  provoked  to  extremity  the  daring  spii-its  whom  he  commanded,  and  never  used 
any  freedom  with  them  beyond  the  extent  that  he  knew  their  patience  could  bear. 
Hereward  was  a  favourite  soldier,  and  had,  in  that  respect  at  least,  a  sincere  liking  and 
regard  for  his  commander  i  when,  therefore,  the  Follower,  instead  of  resenting  his 
petulance,  good-humou redly  apologized  for  having  hurt  his  feelings,  the  momentary 
displeasure  between  them  was  at  an  end ;  the  officer  at  once  n^a^sunied  his  superiority, 
and  the  soldier  sunk  back  with  a  deep  sigh,  given  to  some  period  which  was  long  past, 
into  his  wonted  silence  and  reserve.  Indeed  the  Follower  had  another  and  further  design 
upon  Hereward,  of  which  he  was  as  yet  unwilling  to  do  more  than  give  a  distant  hint. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  they  approached  the  barracks,  a  gloomy  fortified 
building  constructed  for  the  residence  of  their  corps,  the  captain  motioned  his  soldier  to 
draw  close  up  to  his  side,  and  proceeded  to  ask  liim,  in  a  confidential  tone — "  Hereward, 
my  friend,  although  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  family 
thou  shouldst  mark  any  one  who  did  not  partake  of  their  blood,  or  rather,  as  Homer  liaa 
it,  who  did  not  participate  of  the  divine  ichor,  which,  in  their  sacred  persons,  supplies 
the  place  of  that  vulgar  fluid ;  yet,  during  so  long  an  audience,  thou  mightat  possibly, 
from  his  uncourtly  person  and  attire,  have  distinguished  Agelastcs,  whom  we  courtiers 
call  the  Elephant,  from  his  atrict  observation  of  the  rule  which  forbids  any  one  to  sit 
down  or  rest  in  the  Imperial  presence?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  I  marked  the  man  you  mean ;  his  age  was  some 
seventy  and  upwards, — a  big  burly  person  ;— and  the  baldness  which  reached  to  the  top 
of  his  head  was  well  atoned  for  by  a  white  beard  of  prodigious  size,  which  descended  in 
waving  curls  over  his  breast,  and  reached  to  the  towel  with  which  his  loins  were  girded, 
instead  of  the  silken  sash  used  by  other  persons  of  rank." 

"  Most  accurately  marked,  my  Varangian,"  said  the  officer.  "  What  else  didst  thou 
note  about  this  person  ?" 

"  Hia  cloak  was  in  its  texture  as  coarse  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  but  it 
was  strictly  clean,  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  wearer  to  exhibit  poverty,  or 
carelessness  and  contempt  of  dress,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  every  particular  which 
implied  anything  negligent,  sordid,  or  disgusting." 

"  By  St.  Sophia!"  said  the  officer,  "  thou  astonishest  me!  The  Prophet  Balaam  was 
not  more  surprised  when  his  ass  fumed  round  her  head  and  spoke  to  him  ! — And  what 
ebe  didst  thou  note  concerning  this  man  ?  I  sec  those  who  meet  thee  must  beware  of 
thy  observation,  as  well  aa  of  thy  battle-axe." 

"  If  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  we  English  have  eyes  as  well  as 
hands ;  but  it  is  only  when  discharging  our  duty  that  we  permit  our  tongues  to  dwell  on 
what  we  have  observed.  I  noted  but  little  of  this  man's  cfinversation,  but  from  what  I 
heard,  it  seemed  be  was  not  unwilling  to  play  what  we  call  the  jester,  or  jack-pudding, 
in  the  conversation,  a  character  which,  considering  the  man's  age  and  physiognomy,  is 
not,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say,  natural,  but  assumed  for  some  purpose  of  deeper  import." 

"  Hereward,"  answered  his  officer,  "  thou  hast  spoken  like  an  angel  sent  down  to 
examine  men's  bosoms :  that  man,  Agelastes,  is  a  contradiction,  such  as  earth  has  seldom 
witnessed.  Possessing  all  that  wisdom  which  in  former  times  united  the  sages  of  this 
nation  with  the  gods  themselves,  Agelastes  has  the  same  cunning  as  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  disguised  his  talents  under  the  semblance  of  an  idle  jester.  He  appears  to  seek  no 
office — he  desires  no  consideration —he  pays  suit  at  court  only  when  positively  required 
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to  do  ao ;  yet  tvliat  shall  I  saj,  my  soldier,  concerning  the  caaee  of  an  influence  gained 
without  ajijiarent  uffort,  and  ^tending  ulmost  into  the  veij  thoughts  of  men,  who  appear 
to  act  as  be  would  desirei  without  hia  soliciting  them  to  that  purpose?  Men  say  strange 
things  concerning  the  extent  of  hia  communications  with  other  beings,  whom  our  fathers 
worshipped  with  prayer  and  sBcrifloe.  I  am  determined,  however,  to  know  the  road  by 
which  he  climbs  so  high  and  so  easily  towards  the  point  to  which  all  men  aspire  at  court, 
and  it  will  go  hard  but  he  shall  either  share  his  ladder  with  me,  or  I  will  strike  its 
support  from  under  him.  Thne,  Hereward,  I  have  chosen  to  assist  me  in  this  matter, 
fts  the  knights  among  these  Frunkish  infidels  select,  when  going  upon  an  adventure,  a 
sturdy  squire,  or  inferior  attendant,  to  share  the  dangers  and  the  recompense ;  and  tiiis 
I  am  moved  to,  as  mucli  by  the  shrewdness  thou  hast  this  night  manifested,  as  by  the 
courage  which  tliou  mayst  boast,  in  common  with,  or  rather  beyond,  thy  companions." 

"  I  am  obliged,  and  1  thank  your  Valour,"  replied  the  Varangian,  more  coldly  perhaps 
than  his  officer  expected ;  "  I  am  ready,  as  is  my  duty,  to  serve  yon  in  anything 
consistent  with  God  and  the  Emperor's  claims  upon  my  service.  I  would  only  say,  that^ 
as  a  sworn  inferior  soldier,  I  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and, 
as  a  sincere  though  ignorant  Christian,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gods  of  the  - 
heathens,  save  to  defy  them  in  the  name  and  £i|rength  of  the  holy  saints." 

"  Idiot ! "  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  dost  thou  tliink  that  I,  already  possessed  of  one  of 
tlie  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  could  meditate  anything  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
Alexius  Comnenus  ?  or,  what  would  be  scarce  more  atrocious,  that  I,  the  chosen  Iriend 
and  ally  of  the  reverend  Patriarch  Zosimus,  should  meddle  with  anything  bearing  a 
relation,  however  remote,  to  heresy  or  idolatry  ?" 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  no  one  would  bo  more  surprised  or  grieved  than 
I  should  ;  hut  wlien  we  walk  in  a  labyrinth,  we  must  assume  and  announce  that  we  have 
a  steady  and  forward  purpose,  which  is  one  mode  at  least  of  keeping  a  straight  path. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  so  many  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing,  that  one  can 
balmily  know  at  last  what  is  their  real  meaning.  We  English,  on  (he  other  hand,  can 
only  express  ourselves  in  one  set  of  words,  but  it  is  one  out  of  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  world  could  not  extract  a  double  meaning." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  his  officer,  "  tu-murrow  we  will  talk  more  of  this,  for  which  purpose 
thou  wilt  come  16  my  quarters  a  little  after  sunset.  And,  hark  thee,  to-morrow,  while 
the  sun  is  in  heaven,  shall  be  thine  own,  either  to  sport  thyself  or  to  repose.  Employ 
thy  time  in  the  latter,  by  my  advice,  since  to-morrow  night,  like  the  present,  may  find 
us  both  watchers." 

So  saying,  they  entered  the  barracks,  where  they  parted  company — the  commander  of 
the  life-guards  taking  his  way  to  a  splendid  set  of  apartments  which  belonged  to  him  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  seeking  his  more  humble  accommodations  as  t 
subaltern  officer  of  the  same  corps. 
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form  of  a  couchant  lion  in  the  same  precious  metal.  Not  to  dwell  upon  other  marks  of 
splendour,  a  tree  whose  trunk  seemed  also  of  gold,  shot  up  behind  the  throne,  which  it 
overcanopied  with  its  branches.  Amid  the  boughs  were  birds  of  various  kinds  curiously 
wrought  and  enamelled,  and  fruit  composed  of  precious  stones  seemed  to  glisten  among 
the  leaves.  Five  officers  alone,  the  highest  in  the  state,  had  the  privilege  of  entering 
this  sacred  recess  when  the  Emperor  held  council  These  were — ^the  Grand  Domestic, 
who  might  be  termed  of  rank  with  a  modem  prime  minister — ^the  Logothete,  or 
chancellor — the  Protospathaire,  or  commander  of  the  guards,  alreadj  mentioned — the 
Acolyte,  or  Follower,  and  leader  of  the  Varangians — ^and  the  Patriarch. 

The  doors  of  this  secret  apartment,  and  the  adjacent  antechamber,  were  guarded  by 
six  deformed  Nubian'  slaves,  whose  writhcn  and  withered  countenances  formed  a  hideouB 
contrast  with  their  snow-white  dresses  and  splendid  equipment  They  were  mutes,  a 
species  of  wretches  borrowed  from  the  despotism  of  the  East,  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  proclaim  the  deeds  of  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the  unscrupulous  agents.  They 
were  generally  held  in  a  kind  of  horror,  rather  than  compassion,  for  men  considered  that 
slaves  of  this  sort  had  a  malignant  pleasure  in  avenging  upon  others  the  irreparable 
wrongs  which  had  severed  themselves  from  humanity. 

It  was  a  general  custom,  though,  like  many  other  usages  of  the  Greeks,  it  would  be 
held  childish  in  modern  times,  that  by  means  of  machinery  easily  conceived,  the  lions,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  were  made,  as  it  were,  to  rouse  themselves  and  roar,  after 
which  a  wind  seemed  to  rustle  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  the  birds  hopped  from  branch  to 
branch,  pecked  the  fruit,  and  appeared  to  fill  the  chamber  with  their  carolling.  This 
display  had  alarmed  many  an  ignorant  foreign  ambassador,  and  even  the  Grredan 
counsellors  themselves  were  expected  to  display  the  same  sensations  of  fear,  succeeded 
by  surprise,  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  lions,  followed  by  the  concert  of  the  birds^ 
although  perhaps  it  was  for  the  fiftieth  time.  On  this  occasion,  as  a  proof  of  the 
urgency  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  council,  these  ceremonies  were  entirely  omitted. 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor  himself  seemed  to  supply  by  its  conmiencement  the 
bellowing  of  the  lions,  while  it  ended  in  a  strain  more  resembling  the  warbling  of  the 
birds. 

In  his  first  sentences,  he  treated  of  the  audacity  and  unheard  of  boldness  of  the 
millions  of  Franks,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  wresting  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  had 
ventured  to  invade  the  sacred  territories  of  the  empire.  lie  threatened  them  with  such 
chastisement  as  his  innumerable  forces  and  officers  would,  he  affirmed,  find  it  easy  to 
infiict  To  all  this  the  audience,  and  especially  the  military  officers,  gave  symptoms  of 
ready  assent. 

Alexius,  however,  did  not  long  persist  in  the  warlike  intentions  which  he  at  first 
avowed.  The  Franks,  he  at  length  seemed  to  reflect,  were,  in  profession.  Christians. 
They  might  possibly  be  serious  in  their  pretext  of  the  crusade,  in  which  case  their 
motives  claimed  a  degree  of  indulgence,  and,  although  erring,  a  certain  portion  of 
respect.  Their  numbers  also  were  great,  and  their  valour  could  not  be  despisc^l  by  those 
who  had  seen  them  fight  at  Durazzo,*  and  elsewhere.  They  might  also^  by  the  per- 
mission of  Supreme  Providence,  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  instruments  of  advantage  to 
the  most  sacred  empire,  though  they  approached  it  with  so  little  ceremony.  He  had, 
therefore,  mingling  the  virtues  of  prudence,  humanity,  and  generosity,  with  that  valoor 
which  must  always  bum  in  the  heart  of  an  Emperor,  formed  a  plan,  which  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  their  consideration,  for  present  execution ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  be 
requested  of  the  Grand  Domestic,  to  let  him  know  what  forces  he  might  count  upon  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Innumerable  are  the  forces  of  the  empire  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,"  answered  the  Grand  Domestic. 

•  For  the  battle  of  Durazso,  Oct.  1081,  in  which  Alexius  wm  defeated  with  gnat  ilaughtM  bj  Robert  Ooiaeard,  and 
escaped  only  by  the  iwiftneM  of  hie  hone,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  66. 
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"  Thai  ia  a  goodly  answer,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  provided  there  were  strangers 
present  at  this  coaference  j  but  since  we  bold  consultation  in  private,  it  is  ntcessiiry  tlint 
I  know  preciiffilj  to  what  number  that  army  amounts  which  I  have  to  rely  upon. 
Reserve  your  eloquence  till  some  fitter  time,  and  let  mc  know  what  you,  at  lliis  prtuent 
moment,  mean  by  the  word  innumerahh  ?  " 

The  Grand  Domestic  paused,  and  hesitated  for  a  aliort  space ;  but  ba  lie  became  aware 
that  the  moment  was  one  in  which  the  Emperor  could  not  be  trifled  with,  (for  Alexius 
Comnenus  was  at  times  dangeroua,)  lie  answered  thus,  but  not  without  hesitation. 
*'  Imperial  master  and  lord,  none  better  knows  that  such  an  answer  cannot  he  hastily 
made,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  correct  in  its  results.  The  number  of  the  imperial 
host  betwixt  this  city  and  the  western  frontier  of  tlie  empire,  deducing  those  absent 
apOD  furloiigh,  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  or  thirty  thousand  at  most." 

Alexius  struck  his  forehead  with  his  liand ;  and  the  connsellors,  seeing  him  give  way 
to  aoeb  violent  cxpressionB  of  grief  and  surprise,  began  to  enter  into  discussions,  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  reserved  for  a  fitter  place  and  time. 

"  By  the  trust  your  Highness  reposes  in  me,"  said  the  Logothete,  "  there  baa  been 
drawn  from  your  Highncss's  coff'crs  during  the  last  year,  gold  enough  to  pay  double  the 
number  of  the  armed  warriors  whom  the  Grand  Domestic  now  mentions." 

"  Your  Imperial  Highneas,"  retorted  the  impeached  minister,  with  no  small  anima- 
tion, "  will  at  once  remember  the  stationary  garrisons,  in  addition  to  the  movable 
troopa,  for  which  this  flgurc-casler  makes  no  allowance." 

'*  Peace,  both  of  you  ! "  said  Alexius,  composing  himself  hastily ;  "  our  actual  numbers 
«rc  in  truth  leas  than  we  counted  on,  but  let  us  not  by  wrangling  augment  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Let  those  troops  be  dispersed  in  valleys,  in  poases,  behind  ridges  of  hills, 
and  in  difficult  ground,  where  a  little  art  being  used  In  the  position,  can  make  few  men 
supply  the  appearance  of  numbers,  between  tliis  city  and  the  western  frontier  of  the 
empire.  While  this  disposal  is  made,  we  will  continue  to  adjust  with  these  crusaders, 
■a  they  call  themselves,  the  terms  on  which  we  will  consent  to  let  them  pass  through  our 
dominions;  nor  are  we  without  hope  of  negotiating  with  them,  so  as  to  gain  great 
advantage  to  our  kingdom.  We  will  insist  tliat  they  pas.s  lhroii;;h  our  country  only  by 
armies  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  at  once,  whom  we  will  successively  transport  into  Asia, 
so  that  no  greater  number  shall,  by  assembling  beneath  our  walks  ever  cmlatigcr  the 
safety  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

"  On  their  way  towards  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  wo  will  supjily  them  with 
provisions,  if  ihey  march  peaceably,  and  in  order;  and  if  any  straggle  from  their 
standards,  or  insult  the  country  by  marauding,  we  suppi)Si;  our  valiant  peasants  will  not 
hesitate  to  repress  their  excesses,  and  that  witJiout  our  giving  positive  orders,  since  we 
would  not  willingly  be  charged  with  any  thing  like  a  brunch  of  engagement.  IVe 
suppose,  also,  that  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  othi'r  mercenaries  in  our  service, 
will  not  suffer  our  subjects  to  be  overpowered  in  their  own  just  defence ;  as,  besides  that 
there  ia  no  justice  in  stripping  our  own  country  of  provisions,  in  order  to  feed  strangers, 
we  will  not  be  surprised  nor  unpardonably  displeased  to  learn,  that  of  the  ostensible 
quantity  of  flour,  some  sacks  should  be  found  filled  with  chalk,  or  lime,  or  some  such 
substance.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  wonderful,  what  the  st<imach  of  a  Frank  will  digest 
comfortably.  Their  guides,  also,  whom  you  shall  choose  with  reference  to  such  duty, 
will  take  care  to  conduct  the  crusaders  by  difficult  and  circuitous  routes  ;  which  will  be 
doing  them  a  real  sen'icc,  by  inuring  them  to  the  hardships  of  the  country  and  climate, 
which  they  would  otiicrwise  have  to  face  without  st'asoning. 

"  In  the  meantime,  in  your  intercourse  with  tlieir  chiefs,  whom  they  call  counts,  each 
of  whom  thinks  himself  as  great  as  nn  EmpeiiT,  you  will  take  care  to  give  no  oflenee  to 
their  natural  presumption,  and  omit  no  opportunity  of  informing  them  of  the  wealth  and 
bounty  of  our  government.      Sums  of  money  may  be  even  given  to  [lersons  of  note,  and 
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largesses  of  less  avail  to  those  under  them.  You,  our  Logothete,  will  take  good  order 
for  this,  and  you,  our  Grand  Domestic,  will  take  care  that  8uch  soldiers  as  maj  cat  off 
detached  parties  of  the  Franks  shall  be  presented,  if  possible,  in  savage  dress,  and  under 
the  show  of  infidels.  In  commending  these  injunctions  to  jour  care,  I  purpose  that,  the 
crusaders  having  found  the  value  of  our  friendship,  and  also  in  some  sort  the  danger  of 
our  enmity,  those  whom  we  shall  safely  transport  to  Asia,  shall  be,  however  unwieldy, 
still  a  smaller  and  more  compact  body,  whom  we  may  deal  with  in  all  Christian 
prudence.  Thus,  by  using  fair  words  to  one,  threats  to  another,  gold  to  the  avariciouSi 
power  to  the  ambitious,  and  reasons  to  those  that  are  capable  of  listening  to  them,  we 
doubt  not  but  to  prevail  upon  those  Franks,  met  as  they  are  from  a  thousand  points, 
and  enemies  of  each  other,  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  common  superior,  rather  than 
choose  a  leader  among  themselves,  when  they  are  made  aware  of  the  great  fact,  that 
every  village  in  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  is  the  original  property  of  the  sacred 
Roman  empire,  and  that  whatever  Christian  goes  to  war  for  their  recovery,  must  go  as 
our  subject,  and  hold  any  conquest  which  he  may  make,  as  our  vassal.  Vice  and  virtue, 
sense  and  folly,  ambition  and  disinterested  devotion,  will  alike  recommend  to  the  survivors 
of  these  singular-minded  men,  to  become  the  feudatories  of  the  empire,  not  its  foe,  and 
the  shield,  not  the  enemy,  of  your  paternal  Emperor." 

There  was  a  general  inclination  of  the  head  among  the  courtiers,  with  the  Eastern 
exclamation  of, — "  Long  live  the  Emperor !  " 

When  the  murmur  of  this  applausive  exclamation  had  subsided,  Alexius  proceeded  :— 
"  Once  more,  I  say,  that  my  faithful  Grand  Domestic,  and  those  who  act  under  him, 
will  take  care  to  commit  the  execution  of  such  part  of  these  orders  as  may  seem 
aggressive,  to  troops  of  foreign  api)oarance  and  language,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  are 
more  numerous  in  our  imperial  army  than  our  natural-bom  and  orthodox  subjects." 

The  Patriarch  here  interposed  his  opinion. — "  There  is  a  consolation,"  he  said,  "  in 
the  thought,  that  the  genuine  Romans  in  the  imperial  army  are  but  few,  since  a  trade  so 
bloody  as  war,  is  most  fitly  prosecuted  by  those  whose  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  doings, 
on  earth,  merit  eternal  condemnation  in  the  next  world." 

"  Reverend  Patriarch,"  said  the  Emperor,"  we  would  not  willingly  hold  with  the  wild 
infidels,  that  Paradise  is  to  be  gained  by  the  sabre ;  nevertheless,  we  would  hope  that 
a  Roman  dying  in  battle  for  his  religion  and  his  Emperor,  may  find  as  good  hope 
of  acceptation,  after  the  mortal  pang  is  over,  as  a  man  who  dies  in  peace,  and  with 
unblooded  hand." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,"  resumed  the  Patriarch,  "  that  the  Church's  doctrine  is 
not  so  indulgent :  she  is  herself  peaceful,  and  her  promises  of  favour  are  for  those  who 
have  been  men  of  peace.  Yet  think  not  I  bar  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  a  soldier^ 
as  such,  if  believing  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  complying  with  all  onr 
observances ;  far  less  would  I  condemn  your  Imperial  Majesty's  wise  precautions,  both 
for  diminishing  the  power  and  thinning  the  ranks  of  those  Latin  heretics,  who  oome 
hither  to  despoil  us,  and  plunder  perhaps  both  church  and  temple,  under  the  vain 
pretext  that  Heaven  would  permit  them,  stained  with  so  many  heresies,  to  reconquer 
that  Holy  Land,  wliich  true  orthodox  Christians,  your  Miyesty's  sacred  predecessors^ 
have  not  been  enabled  to  retain  from  the  infidel.  And  well  I  trust  that  no  settlement 
made  under  the  Latins  will  be  permitted  by  your  Majesty  to  cstablbh  itself,  in  which 
the  Cross  shall  not  be  elevated  with  limbs  of  the  same  length,  instead  of  that  irregular 
and  most  damnable  error  which  prolongs,  in  western  churches,  the  nether  limb  of  that 
most  holy  emblem." 

"  Reverend  Patriarch,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  do  not  deem  that  we  think  lightly  of 
your  weighty  scruples ;  but  the  question  is  now,  not  in  what  manner  we  may  convert 
these  Latin  heretics  to  the  true  faith,  but  how  we  may  avoid  being  overrun  by  their 
myriads,  which  resemble  those  of  the  locusts  by  which  their  approach  was  preceded  and 
intimated." 
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"  Yonr  Majesty,"  said  the  PotriarcU,  "  will  act  with  your  usuiil  wioJiiiii ;  fur  my  jmrt, 
I  btLve  only  stated  my  doubU,  that  I  may  save  ray  own  soul  alive," 

*'  Our  coDBtruction,"  said  tlic  Emperor,  "  does  yonr  aentimeitta  no  wrong,  most 
reverend  Patriarch  i  and  you,"  addressing  himself  to  the  other  counsellors,  "will  attend 
lo  theae  septtrate  charges  given  out  for  directing  tlie  ejEecution  of  the  commands  which 
Hare  been  generally  lotiraated  to  you.  They  are  written  out  in  the  sacred  ink,  and  our 
sacred  subscription  is  duly  marked  witli  tlie  fitting  tinge  of  green  and  purple.  Let  them, 
therefore,  be  strictly  obeyed.  Ourselvea  will  asaumo  the  command  of  such  of  the 
Immortal  Baods  ns  remain  in  the  city,  and  join  to  them  tlie  cohorts  of  our  faithful 
Varangians.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  we  will  ewait  the  arrival  of  the«e  strangers 
nnder  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  avoiding  eomhal  while  our  policy  cau  postpone  it,  we 
will  be  ready,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  take  whatsoever  chance  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
to  send  us." 

Here  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  ditilerent  cliiefs  began  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
execution  of  their  various  instructions,  civil  and  military,  secret  or  public,  favourable 
or  hostile  to  the  crusaders.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Grecian  people  was  seen  upon 
tlii»  occasion.  Their  loud  and  boastful  talking  corresponded  with  the  ideas  which  the 
Emperor  wished  to  enforce  upon  the  cruawlers  concerning  the  extent  of  his  power  aud 
resources.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised,  that  the  wily  selhshne^s  of  most  of  those  in  the 
service  of  Alexius,  endeavoured  to  find  some  indirect  way  of  applying  the  imperial 
iastrnction,  so  as  might  best  suit  tlieir  own  private  ends. 

Ueaotime,  the  news  had  gone  abroad  in  Constantinople  of  the  arrival  of  the  huge 
miacellaDcous  army  of  tl\e  west  upon  the  limite  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of  their 
purpose  to  pass  to  Palestine.  A  thousand  reports  magnified,  if  that  was  |iossible,  an 
event  so  wonderful.  Some  said,  that  their  ultimate  view  was  the  coniiuest  of  Arabia, 
the  destruction  of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  and  the  conversion  of  his  green  banner  into  a  horse- 
cloth for  the  King  of  France's  brother.  Others  supposed  that  the  ruin  and  sack  of 
Constantinople  was  the  real  object  of  the  war,  A  third  class  thought  it  was  in  order 
to  compel  the  Patriarch  to  submit  himself  to  the  Pope,  adopt  the  Latin  form  of  the 
cross,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism. 

The  Varangians  enjoyed  an  addition  lo  this  wonderful  news,  seasoned  as  it  every- 
where was  with  something  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pnjudicos  of  the  hearers.  It  was 
gathered  originally  from  what  our  friend  Hereward,  who  was  one  of  their  inferior 
officers,  called  sei^cants  or  constables,  had  suffered  to  transpire  of  what  he  had  heard 
the  preceding  evening.  Considering  that  the  fact  must  be  soiin  matter  of  notoriety,  he 
had  uo  hesitation  to  give  his  comrades  to  understand  that  a  Norman  ai-my  was  comiiig 
hither  under  Duke  Robert,  the  son  of  the  fiir-famed  William  tlie  Coiiqueror,  and  with 
hostile  intcntiona,  he  concluded,  against  them  in  pariicular.  Like  all  other  men  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Varanp;ians  adopted  an  explanation  ajiplicablc  to  their  own 
condition.  These  Normans,  who  haled  the  Saxon  nation,  and  had  done  so  much  to 
dishonour  and  oppress  them,  were  now  following  thcni,  they  supposed,  to  the  foreign 
capital  where  they  had  found  refuge,  with  the  jmrpose  of  making  war  on  the  bountiful 
prince  who  protected  their  sad  remnant.  Under  this  belief,  many  a  deep  oatli  was 
sworn  in  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon,  tliat  their  keen  battle-axes  should  avenge  tlie 
slaughter  of  Hastings,  and  many  a  pledge,  both  in  wine  and  ale,  Was  (piaffed  who 
should  most  deeply  resent,  and  most  eti'eetualty  revenge,  the  wrongs  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  England  had  received  at  the  liand  of  their  Ojipressors. 

Hereward,  the  author  of  this  intelligence,  began  soon  to  be  sorry  that  ho  had  ever 
euffercd  it  to  escape  him,  so  clusely  was  he  cross-examined  concerning  its  prcci:^e 
import,  by  the  enquiries  of  his  connwles,  from  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
keep  concealed  the  adventures  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  place  in  wiiich  he  had 
gained  his  information. 

About  noon,  when  he  was  cfTcctually  tired  with  returning  the  hame  answer  to  the 
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same  questions,  and  evading  similar  others  which  were  repeatedly  put  to  him,  the 
sound  of  trumpets  announced  the  presence  of  the  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tatius,  who  came 
immediately,  it  was  industriously  whispered,  from  the  sacred  Interior,  with  news  of  the 
immediate  approach  of  war. 

The  Varangians,  and  the  Roman  hands  called  Inunortal,  it  was  said,  were  to  form  a 
camp  under  the  city,  in  order  to  be  prompt  to  defend  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  This 
put  the  whole  barracks  into  commotion,  each  man  making  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  The  noise  was  chiefly  that  of  joyful  bustle  and  acclamation ; 
and  it  was  so  general,  that  Here  ward,  whose  rank  permitted  him  to  commit  to  a  page 
or  esrjuire  the  task  of  preparing  his  equipments,  took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
barracks,  in  order  to  seek  some  distant  place  apart  from  his  comrades,  and  enjoy  his 
solitary  reflections  upon  the  singular  connexion  into  which  he  had  been  drawn,  and  his 
direct  communication  with  the  Imperial  family. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  streets,  then  deserted  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
he  reached  at  length  one  of  those  broad  terraces,  which,  descending  as  it  were  by  steps, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus,  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  walks  in  the 
universe,  and  still,  it  is  believed,  preserved  as  a  public  promenade  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Turks,  as  formerly  for  that  of  the  Christians.  These  graduated  terraces  were 
planted  with  many  trees,  among  which  the  cypress,  as  usual,  was  most  generally 
cultivated.  Here  bands  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  :  some  passing  to  and  fro, 
with  business  and  anxiety  in  their  faces;  some  standing  still  in  groups,  as  if  discussing 
the  strange  and  weighty  tidings  of  the  day,  and  some,  with  the  indolent  carelessness  of 
an  eastern  climate,  eating  their  noontide  refreshment  in  the  shade,  and  spending  their 
time  as  if  their  sole  object  was  to  make  much  of  the  day  as  it  passed,  and  let  the  cares 
of  to-morrow  answer  for  themselves. 

While  the  Varangian,  afraid  of  meeting  some  acquaintance  in  this  concourse,  which 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  seclusion  which  had  brought  him 
thither,  descended  or  passed  from  one  terrace  to  another,  all  marked  him  with  looks 
of  curiosity  and  enquiry,  considering  him  to  be  one,  who,  from  his  arms  and  connexion 
with  the  court,  must  necessarily  know  more  than  others  concerning  the  singular  invasion 
by  numerous  enemies,  and  from  various  quarters,  which  was  the  news  of  the  day. 

None,  however,  had  the  hardihood  to  address  the  soldier  of  the  guard,  though  all 
looked  at  him  with  uncommon  interest.  lie  walked  from  the  lighter  to  the  darker 
alleys,  from  the  more  closed  to  the  more  open  terraces,  without  interruption  from  any 
one,  yet  not  without  a  feeling  that  he  must  not  consider  himself  as  alone. 

The  desire  that  he  felt  to  be  solitary  rendered  him  at  last  somewhat  watchful,  so  that 
he  became  sensible  that  he  was  dogged  by  a  black  slave,  a  personage  not  so  unfreqnent 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  as  to  excite  any  particular  notice.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, being  at  length  fixed  on  this  individual,  he  began  to  be  desirous  to  escape  his 
observation ;  and  the  change  of  place  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  to  avoid  society  in 
general,  he  had  now  recourse  to,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  this  distant,  though  apparently 
watchful  attendant.  Still,  however,  though  he  by  change  of  place  had  lost  sight  of  the 
negro  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  again  discovered  hini  at  a  distance  too 
far  for  a  companion,  but  near  enough  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  spy.  Displeased  at 
this,  the  Varangian  turned  short  in  his  walk,  and  choosing  a  spot  where  none  was  in 
sight  but  the  object  of  his  resentment,  walked  suddenly  up  to  him,  and  demanded 
wherefore,  and  by  whose  orders,  he  presumed  to  dog  his  footsteps.  The  n^ro 
answered  in  a  jargon  as  bad  as  that  in  'which  he  was  nrldressed  though  of  a  different 
kind, "  that  he  had  orders  to  remark  whither  he  went." 

**  Orders  from  whom  ?  "  said  the  Varangian. 

*'  From  my  master  and  yours,"  answered  the  negro,  boldly. 

"  Tliou  infidel  villain  I"  exclaimed  the  angry  soldier,  "when  was  it  that  we  became 
fellow -sorvants,  and  who  is  it  that  thou  darest  to  call  my  master?** 
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"  One  wild  is  ma3t«r  of  tLo  world,"  said  tlie  slave,  "siniio  he  ooiutuEinda  liU  owd 
passions." 

I  shall  scarce  command  mine,"  eaid  the  Varangian,  "if  thou  repliest  to  my  earDest 
'  qnestioDH  with  thine  iifl'ected  quirks  of  pli jlimophy.     Once  more,  what  dost  thou  want 
with  roe  ?  and  why  haet  thou  the  boldness  to  watch  ue  ?" 

"  I  have  toJd  thee  already,"  said  the  slave,  "  that  I  do  my  master';?  commands." 
"  But  I  roust  know  who  tliy  master  is,"  said  Ilereward. 

"  He  mast  tell  thee  that  htmgelf,"  replied  the  negro;  "  he  trusts  not  a  poor  slave  like 
with  the  purpose  of  the  errands  on  which  he  sends  me." 

'  He  has  left  thee  a  tongue,  however,"  aaid  the  Varangian,  "  which  some  of  thy 
'    CDuntrymen  would,  I  think,  be  glad  to  posaesa.     Do  not  provoke  me  to  abridge  it  by 
refusing  me  the  information  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand." 

The  black  meditated,  as  it  seemed  from  the  grin  on  his  face,  further  evasions,  when 
Hereward  cat  them  short  by  riusing  the  staff  of  his  battle-axe.  "  Put  me  not,"  he 
Baid,  "  to  dishonour  myself  by  striking  thee  with  this  weapon,  calculated  for  a  nst'.  so 
Bach  more  noble." 

"  I  may  not  do  so,  valiant  sir,"  said  the  negro,  laying  aside  an  impudent,  haif-gibing 

lone  which  he  had  hitherto  made  use  of,  and  betraying  personal  fear  in  his  manner. 

'  If  yuu  beat  the  poor  slave  to  death,  you  cannot  learn  what  his  master  hath  forbid  him 

I'lo  ttrtl-     A  short  walk  will  save  your  honour  the  stain,  and  yourself  the  trouble,  of 

I  tratiog  what  cannot  resist,  and  me  the  pain  of  enduring  what  I  can  neither  retaliate 

(  3ior  avoid." 

"  Lead  on  then,"  said  the  Varangian.     "  Be  assured  thou  shalt  not  fool  me  by  thy 
F  "fcir  words,  and  I  will  know  the  person  who  ia  impudent  enough  to  assume  the  right  of 
watching  my  motions," 

The  black  walked  on  with  a  species  of  leer  peculiar  to  hia  pliysiognomy,  which  might 
be  construed   as  expressive  either  of  mahce  or  of  mere  humour.     The   Varangian 

tjUlowed  him  with  some  suspicion,  for  It  happened  that  he  had  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  unhappy  race  of  Africa,  and  had  not  totally  overcome  the  feeling  of  surprise 
with  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  them,  when  he  arrived  a  stranger  from  the  north. 
So  often  did  this  man  look  back  upon  him  during  their  walk,  and  with  so  penetraling 
and  observing  a  cast  of  countenance,  that  Hereward  felt  irresistibly  renewed  in  his 
mind  the  English  prejudices,  wliich  assigned  to  the  demons  the  sable  colour  and 
distorted  cast  of  visage  of  his  conductor.  The  scene  into  whicli  he  was  guiilcd, 
strengthened  an  association  which  was  not  of  itself  unhkely  to  occur  to  the  ignorant 
and  martial  islander. 

The  negro  led  the  way  from  the  splendid  terraced  walks  which  we  have  described,  to 
a  path  descending  to  the  sea-shore,  when  a  place  apjicarcd,  whicli,  far  from  being 
trimmed,  like  other  parts  of  the  coast,  into  walks  of  embankments,  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  was  covered  with  tJic  mouldering  ruins  of  antiquity, 
where  these  Iiad  not  been  overgrowii  l>y  tjic  luxuri-mt  vegetation  of  the  climale. 
These  fragments  of  building,  occupying  a  'iorl  "f  rcceas  of  the  bay,  were  hidden  by  steep 
banks  on  each  side,  and  although  in  tact  tliL)  form«.d  pirt  of  the  cily,  yet  they  were  not 
seen  from  any  part  of  it,  and,  embosomed  m  the  manner  hc  have  described,  did  not  in 
turn  command  any  view  of  tjie  churclic,  pal  icc,  towers,  and  foi'lifications,  amongst 
which  they  lay.  Tlie  sight  of  (his  sohtiry,  ind  appirently  deserted  spot,  encumbered 
with  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  cypress  and  other  trees,  situated  as  it  was  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  populous  city,  had  something  in  it  impressive  and  awful  to  the  imagination. 
Tlie  ruins  were  of  an  ancient  date,  and  in  the  style  of  a  foreign  people.  The 
gigantic  remains  of  a  portico,  the  mutilated  fragments  of  statues  of  great  size,  but 
executed  in  a  taste  and  attitude  so  narrow  and  barbaric  as  to  seem  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  the  Grecian,  and  the  half-defaced  hieroglyphics  which  could  he  traced  on  some  part  of 
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the  decayed  sculpture,  corroborated  the  popular  account  of  their  origin^  which  we  shall 
briefly  detail. 

Accordin<r  to  tradition,  this  had  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  £g3rptian  goddess 
Cybele,  built  while  the  Roman  Empire  was  yet  heathen,  and  while  Constantinople  was 
still  called  by  the  name  of  Byzantium.  It  is  well  known  that  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians — vulgarly  gross  in  its  literal  meaning  as  well  as  in  its  mystical  interpretation, 
and  peculiarly  the  foundation  of  many  wild  doctrines, — was  disowned  by  the  principles 
of  general  toleration,  and  the  system  of  polytheism  received  by  Rome,  and  was  exdaded 
by  repeated  laws  from  the  respect  paid  by  the  empire  to  almost  every  other  religion, 
however  extravagant  or  absurd.  Nevertheless,  these  Egyptian  rites  had  charms  for 
the  curious  and  the  superstitious,  and  had,  after  long  opposition,  obtained  a  footing  in 
the  empire. 

Still,  although  tolerated,  the  Egyptian  priests  were  rather  considered  as  sorcerers 
than  as  poiitifls,  and  their  whole  ritual  had  a  nearer  relation  to  magic  in  popular  estima- 
tion, than  to  any  regular  system  of  devotion. 

Stained  with  these  accusations,  even  among  the  heathen  themselves,  the  worship  of 
Egypt  was  held  in  more  mortal  abhorrence  by  the  Christians,  than  the  other  and  more 
rational  kinds  of  heathen  devotion ;  that  is,  if  any  at  all  had  a  right  to  be  termed  sa 
The  brutal  worship  of  Apis  and  Cybele  was  regarded,  not  only  as  a  pretext  for  obscene 
and  profligate  pleasurCvS  but  as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  open  and  encourage  a 
dangerous  commerce  with  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  take  upon  themselves,  at 
these  unhallowed  altars,  the  names  and  characters  of  these  foul  deities.  Not  only, 
therefore,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  with  its  gigantic  portico,  its  huge  and  inelegant  statues, 
and  its  fantastic  hieroglyphics,  was  thrown  down  and  defaced  when  the  empire  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  very  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  considered 
as  polluted  and  unhallowed  ;  and  no  Emperor  having  yet  occupied  the  site  with  a 
Christian  church,  the  place  still  remained  neglected  and  deserted  as  we  have  described  it 

The  Varangian  Here  ward  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the.  evil  reputation  of  the 
place ;  and  when  the  negro  seemed  disposed  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  ruins,  he 
hesitated,  and  addressed  his  guide  thus  : — "  Hark  thee,  my  black  friend,  these  huge 
fantastic  images,  some  having  dogs'  heads,  some  cows'  heads, -and  some  no  heads  at  all, 
are  not  held  reverently  in  popular  estimation.  Your  own  colour,  also,  my  comrade,  is 
greatly  too  like  that  of  Satan  himself,  to  render  you  an  unsuspicious  companion  amid 
ruins,  in  which  the  false  spirit,  it  is  said,  daily  walks  his  rounds.  Midnight  and  Noon 
are  the  times,  it  is  rumoured,  of  his  appearance.  I  will  go  no  farther  with  you,  unless 
you  assign  me  a  fit  reason  for  so  doing." 

"  In  making  so  childish  a  proposal,"  said  the  negro,  "  you  take  from  me,  in  effect,  all 
desire  to  guide  you  to  my  master.  I  thought  I  spoke  to  a  man  of  invincible  courage, 
and  of  that  good  sense  upon  which  courage  is  best  founded.  But  your  valour  only 
emboldens  you  to  beat  a  black  slave,  who  has  neither  strength  nor  title  to  resist  you  ; 
and  your  courage  is  not  enough  to  enable  you  to  look  without  trembling  on  the  dark  side 
of  a  wall,  even  when  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens." 

"  Thou  art  insolent,"  said  Hereward,  raising  his  axe. 

"  And  thou  art  foolish,"  said  the  negro,  "  to  attempt  to  prove  thy  manhood  and  thy 
wisdom  by  the  very  mode  which  gives  reason  for  calling  them  both  in  question.  I  have 
already  said  there  can  be  little  valour  in  beating  a  wretch  like  me  ;  and  no  man,  surely, 
who  wishes  to  disopver  his  way,  would  begin  by  chasing  away  his  guide." 

"  I  follow  thee" — said  Hereward,  stung  with  the  insinuation  of  cowardice ;  "but  if  thou 
leadest  me  into  a  snare,  thy  free  talk  shall  not  save  thy  bones,  if  a  thousand  of  thy 
complexion,  from  earth  or  hell,  were  standing  ready  to  back  thee." 

**  Thou  objectest  sorely  to  my  complexion,"  said  the  negro;  "how  knowest  thou  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  to  be  counted  and  acted  upon  as  matter  of  reality  ?    Thine  own 
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fyes  daily  apprize  thee,  tbat  tlie  colour  of  the  sky  nightly  changes  from  bright  to  black, 
yet  thou  knowest  tbat  this  is  by  no  meana  owing  to  any  habitual  colour  of  the  heavens 
tfaemselTes.  The  same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  hue  of  the  heavens,  lias  existence 
in  the  tinge  of  the  deep  sea — How  canst  thou  tell,  but  what  the  difl'erence  of  my  colour 
&om  thine  own  may  be  owing  to  some  deceptions  change  of  a  similar  nature — not  real 
in  itself,  but  only  creating  an  apparent  reality  ?" 

"  Thou  mayst  liave  painted  thyself,  no  doubt,"  answered  the  Varangian,  upon 
reflection,  "  and  thy  blackness,  therefore,  may  be  only  apparent ;  but  I  think  thy  old 
friend  himself  could  hardly  have  presented  tbeao  grinning  lips,  with  the  white  teeth  and 
flattened  nose,  so  much  to  the  life,  unless  that  peculiarity  of  Nubian  physiognomy,  aa 
they  call  it,  had  accurately  and  i-eally  an  existence ;  and  to  save  tliee  some  trouble,  my  dark 
friend,  I  will  tell  thee,  that  though  thou  epcakest  to  an  uneducated  Varangian,  I  am  not 
entirely  unskilled  in  the  Grecian  art  of  making  subtle  words  pass  upon  the  bearera 
instead  of  reason." 

"  Ay  ?"  said  the  negro,  doubtfully,  and  somewhat  surprised;  "and  may  the  slave 
IKogenea — for  so  my  master  has  christened  me — enquire  into  tiic  means  by  which  you 
reached  knowledge  so  unusual  ?" 

"  It  b  soon  told,"  replied  Hercward.  "  My  countryman,  Witikind,  being  a  constable 
of  our  bands,  retired  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  end  of  a  long  life  in  this  city  of 
Coost&ntinople.  Being  past  all  toils  of  battle,  either  those  of  reality,  as  you  word  it,  or 
the  pomp  and  fatigue  of  the  exercising  ground,  the  poor  old  man,  in  despair  of  something 
to  pass  bis  time,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  philosophers." 

"  And  what  did  he  learn  there?"  said  the  negro;  "for  a  barbarian,  grown  grey  under 
tbe  helmet,  was  not,  as  I  think,  a  very  hopeful  student  in  our  schools." 

"  As  much  though,  I  should  think,  as  a  menial  slave,  which  I  UDdersland  to  be  thy 
condition,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  But  I  have  understood  from  him,  tbat  tlie  masters  of 
thb  idle  science  make  it  their  business  to  substitute,  in  their  argumentations,  mere  words 
instead  of  ideas ;  and  as  they  never  agree  upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the  former,  their 
disputes  can  never  arrive  at  a  fair  or  settled  conclusion,  since  they  do  not  agree  in  tbe 
language  in  which  they  express  them.  Their  theories,  as  tliey  call  them,  are  built  on 
the  Baud,  and  the  wind  and  tide  shall  prevail  against  Ihcm." 

"  Say  so  to  my  master,"  answered  the  black,  in  a  serious  tone. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Varangian  j  "  and  he  shall  know  me  as  an  ignorant  soldier,  having 
but  few  ideas,  and  those  only  concerning  my  religion  and  my  military  duty.  But  out 
of  these  opinions  I  will  neither  be  beaten  by  a  battery  of  so]iliisins,  nor  cheated  by  the 
arts  or  the  terrors  of  the  friends  of  heathen iara,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"  You  may  speak  your  mind  to  him  then  yourself,"  said  Diogenes.  He  stepped  to  a 
side  as  if  to  make  way  for  the  Varangian,  to  whom  he  motioned  to  go  forward. 

Hercward  advanced  accordingly,  by  a  half-worn  and  almost  imjicrccptible  path 
leading  through  the  long  rough  grass,  and,  turning  round  a  half- demolished  shrine, 
which  exhibited  the  remains  of  Apis,  the  bovine  deity,  he  came  immediately  in  front  of 
tbe  philosopher,  Agelastes,  who  sitting  among  the  ruins,  reposed  his  limbs  on  the  grass. 


t^sfi^SHE  old  mnn  rose  from  tbe  ground  with  alacrity,  as  Ilereward  approached. 
•A-hy>/\»  "  My  Iwld  Varangian,"  iiu  said,  "  tLou  wbo  valucst  men  and  things  not 
V^fiV^^  i"^>^*"^iii£  ^'^  ^^'^  false  estimate  ascribed  to  them  in  this  world,  but  to  their 
vtfc'^ii:?!  fp„i  importance  and  actual  value,  thou  art  welcome,  whatever  has  brought 

thee  hither — thou  art  welcome  to  a  place,  where  it  is  held  the  best  business  of  philosophy 

to  strip  man  of  his  borrowed  ornaments,  and  reduce  him  to  tbe  just  value  of  bia  own 

attributes  of  bo<ly  and  mind,  singly  considered." 

"  You  are  a  courtier,  sir,"  said  the  Saxon,  "  and  as  a  permitted  companion  of  the 

Emperor's  Highness,  you  must  be  aware,  that  there  are  twenty  times  more  ceremomes 
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tlian  such  a  maa  jis  I  can  be  acqiiamted  with,  for  reguluting  the  difllTcnf  ranks  ia 
society ;  white  a  plain  man  like  myaelf  may  be  well  excused  I'rom  pushing  himself  into 
the  company  of  those  above  him,  where  he  does  not  exactly  know  how  he  should  comport 
himself." 

"  True,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  but  a  man  like  yourself,  noble  Hereward,  merits 
more  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  a  real  philosopher,  than  u  tliuusand  of  those  mere 
insects,  whom  the  emiles  of  a  court  call  into  life,  and  whom  its  frowns  reduce  to 
annihilation." 

"  You  arc  yourself,  grave  sir,  a  follower  of  the  court,"  said  Hereward. 

**  And  a  most  punctilious  one,"  said  Agel&st«s.  "  There  ia  not,  I  trust,  a  subject  in 
the  empire  who  knows  belter  the  ten  thousand  punctilios  exigible  from  those  of  different 
ranks,  and  due  to  diSereut  authorities.  The  man  is  yet  to  be  born  who  has  seen  me 
take  advantage  of  any  more  commodious  posture  than  that  of  standing  in  presence  of  tha 
royal  family.  But  though  I  use  those  false  scales  in  society,  and  so  for  eonfonn  to  its 
errors,  my  real  judgment  is  of  a  more  grave  character,  and  more  worthy  of  man,  as  said 
to  be  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Creator." 

"  There  can  be  email  occasion,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  esercise  your  judgment  in 
any  respect  upon  me,  nor  am  I  desirous  that  any  one  should  think  of  mo  otherwise  than 
1  am  ; — a  poor  exile,  namely,  who  endeavours  to  fis  his  faith  upon  Heaven,  and  to 
perform  his  duty  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  to  the  prince  in  whose  service  he  is 
engaged. — A.nd  now,  grave  sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  this  meeting  is  by  your  desire, 
and  for  what  b  its  purpose  ?  An  African  slave,  whom  I  met  in  the  public  walks, 
■nd  who  calls  himself  Diogenes,  tells  me  that  you  desired  to  apeak  with  me  ;  he  hath 
somewhat  the  humour  of  the  old  acoHer,  and  so  he  may  have  lied.  If  so,  I  will 
even  forgive  him  the  beating  which  I  owe  his  assurance,  and  moke  my  e:scuse  at  the 
Munc  time  for  having  broken  in  upon  your  retirement,  which  I  am  totally  unfit  to 

"  ENogCD^  has  not  played  you  false,"  answered  Agelastes;  "he  has  his  humours,  as 
you  remarked  even  now,  and  with  these  some  qualities  also  that  put  him  upon  a  level 
with  those  of  fairer  complexion  and  better  features." 

"  And  for  what,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  have  you  so  employed  him  ?  Can  your 
wisdom  possibly  entertain  a  wish  to  converse  with  me  ?" 

"  I  am  an  observer  of  nature  and  of  humanity,"  answered  the  philosopher  ;  "  is  it  not 
natural  that  I  should  tire  of  tliosc  beings  who  are  formed  entirely  upon  artifice,  and  long 
lo  see  something  m        f     b     om  the  hand  of  nature  ?" 

"  You  sec  n  ha  n  me  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  the  rigour  of  military  discipline, 
the  camp — the  n  u  n —  h  armour — frame  a  man's  sentiments  and  limbs  to  them,  as 
the  sea-crab  is  f  am  d  hell.     Sec  one  of  us,  and  you  see  us  all." 

"  Permit  me  o  d  uh  hat,  said  Agelastes  ;  "  and  to  sujipose  that  in  Hereward,  the 
son  of  Waltheoff  I  e  an  traonlinary  man,  although  he  himself  may  be  ignorant, 
owing  to  his  modesty,  of  the  rarity  of  his  own  good  <|ualities." 

"  The  son  of  Waltheoff!"  answered  the  Varangian,  somewhat  slartlcd. — "  Do  you 
know  my  father's  name  ?" 

"  Be  not  surprised,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "at  my  possessing  so  simple  a  piece 
of  information.  It  has  cost  me  but  little  trouble  to  attain  it,  yet  I  would  gladly  hope 
that  the  labour  I  have  taken  in  that  matter  may  convince  you  of  my  real  desire  to  call 
you  friend." 

"  It  was  indeed  an  unusual  comphment,"  said  HerewanI,  "  that  a  man  of  your 
knowleilge  and  station  should  be  at  the  trouble  to  enquire,  among  the  Varangian  cojiorts, 
concerning  the  descent  of  one  of  their  constables.  I  scarcely  think  that  my  com- 
mander, the  Acolyte  himself,  would  think  iuch  knowledge  worthy  of  being  collected  oi' 
preserved." 
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"  Greater  men  than  he,"  said  Agclastes,  "  certainly  would  not You  know  one  in 

high  office,  who  thinks  the  names  of  his  most  faithful  soldiers  of  less  moment  than  those 
of  his  hunting  dogs  or  his  hawks,  and  would  willingly  save  himself  the  trouble  of  calling 
them  otherwise  than  by  a  whistle. *• 

"  I  may  not  hear  this,"  answered  the  Varangian. 

"  I  would  not  offend  you,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I  would  not  even  shake  your  good 
opinion  of  the  person  I  allude  to ;  yet  it  surprises  me  that  such  should  be  entertained  by 
one  of  your  great  qualities." 

"  A  truce  with  this,  grave  sir,  which  is  in  fact  trifling  in  a  person  of  your  character 
and  appearance,"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon.  *'I  am  like  the  rocks  of  my  country;  the 
fierce  winds  cannot  shake  me,  the  soft  rains  cannot  melt  me  ;  flattery  and  loud  words 
are  alike  lost  upon  me." 

"  And  it  is  even  for  that  inflexibility  of  mind,"  replied  Agelastes,  ''that  steady 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  approaches  thee,  save  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  that  I  demand, 
almost  like  a  beggar,  that  personal  acquaintance,  which  thou  refusest  like  a  churL" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  I  doubt  this.  Whatever  stories  you  may  have 
picked  up  concerning  me,  not  unexaggerated  probably — since  the  Greeks  do  not  keep 
the  privilege  of  boasting  so  entirely  to  themselves  but  the  Varangians  have  learned  a 
little  of  it — ^you  can  have  heard  nothing  of  me  which  can  authorise  your  using  your 
present  language,  excepting  in  jest." 

"  You  mistake,  my  son,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  believe  me  not  a  person  to  mix  in  the  idle 
talk  respecting  you,  with  your  comrades  at  the  ale-cup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  can  strike  on 
this  broken  image  of  Anubis" — (here  he  toucticd  a  gigantic  fragment  of  a  statue  by  his 
gide)— ''  and  bid  the  spirit  who  long  prompted  the  oracle,  descend,  and  once  more  re- 
animate the  trembling  mass.  We  that  are  initiated  enjoy  high  privild^es — we 
stamp  upon  those  ruined  vaults,  and  the  echo  which  dwells  there  answers  to  our  demand. 
Do  not  think,  that  although  I  crave  thy  friendship,  I  need  therefore  supplicate  thee 
for  information  either  respecting  thyself  or  others." 

"  Your  words  are  wonderful,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  "but  by  such  promising  words 
I  have  heard  that  many  souls  have  been  seduced  from  the  path  of  heaven.  My 
grandsire,  Kenelm,  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  fair  words  of  the  heathen  philosophy  were 
more  hurtful  to  the  Christian  faith  than  the  menaces  of  the  heathen  tyrants." 

"  I  knew  him,"  said  Agelastes.  "  What  avails  it  whether  it  was  in  the  body  or  in 
the  spirit  ? — He  was  converted  from  the  faith  of  Woden  by  a  noble  monk,  and  died  a 
priest  at  the  shrine  of  saint  Augustin."* 

"True" — said  Hereward ;"  all  this  is  certain — and  I  am  the  rather  bound  to 
remember  his  words  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone.  When  I  hardly  knew  his  meaning, 
he  bid  me  beware  of  the  doctrine  which  causeth  to  err,  which  is  taught  by  false  prophets, 
who  attest  their  doctrine  by  unreal  miracles." 

"  This,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  mere  superstition.  Thy  grandsire  was  a  good  and 
excellent  man,  but  narrow-minded,  like  other  priests  ;  and,  deceived  by  their  example, 
he  wished  but  to  open  a  small  wicket  in  the  gate  of  truth,  and  admit  the  world  only  on 
that  limited  scale.  Seest  thou,  Hereward,  thy  grandsire  and  most  men  of  religion  would 
fain  narrow  our  intellect  to  the  consideration  of  such  parts  of  the  immaterial  world  as 
are  essential  to  our  moral  guidance  here,  and  our  final  salvation  hereafter ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  man  has  liberty,  provided  he  has  wisdom  and  courage,  to  form 
intimacies  with  beings  more  powerful  than  himself,  who  can  defy  the  bounds  of  space 
by  which  he  is  circumscribed,  and  overcome,  by  their  metaphysical  powers,  difficulties 
which,  to  the  timid  and  unlearned,  may  appear  wild  and  impossible." 

"  You  talk  of  a  folly,"  answered  Hereward,  "  at  which  childhood  gapes  and  manhood 
smiles." 

•  At  Canterbury. 
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"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  sage,  "  I  talk  of  a  longing  wish  which  every  man  feels 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to  hold  coramuoication  with  beings  more  pawerlul  than 
bimself,  and  who  are  not  naturally  accessible  to  our  organs.  Believe  me,  Hereward,  so 
anient  and  univer§al  an  aspiration  had  not  existed  in  our  boaoma,  liad  there  not  alflo  been 
means,  if  steadily  and  wisely  sought,  of  attaining  its  accomplishment.  I  will  appeal  to 
thine  own  heart,  and  prove  to  thee  even  by  a  single  word,  that  what  I  say  is  truth. 
Thy  thoughts  are  even  now  upon  a  being  long  absent  or  dead,  and  with  the  name  of 
Bertha,  a  thousand  emotions  rush  to  thy  heart,  which  in  thy  ignorance  thou  hadst 
etieeiaed  furled  up  for  ever,  like  spoils  of  the  dead  hung  above  a  tombstone  ! — Thou 
starteat  and  changes!  thy  colour— I  joy  to  see  by  these  signs,  that  the  firmness  and 
indomitable  courage  which  men  ascribe  to  thee,  have  left  the  avenues  of  the  heart  as  free  as 
erer  to  kindly  and  to  generoua  alTectiona,  while  they  have  barred  them  against  those  of 
fear,  uncerlaiaty,  and  all  the  caililf  tribe  of  meaner  sensations.  I  have  proffered  to 
esteem  thee,  and  I  have  no  heaitation  in  proving  it,  I  will  tell  thee,  if  thou  desirest  to 
know  it,  the  fate  of  that  very  Bertha,  whose  memory  thou  haat  cherished  in  thy  breast 
in  spite  of  thee,  amidst  the  toil  of  the  day  and  the  repose  of  the  night,  in  the  battle  and 
in  the  truce,  when  sporting  with  thy  companions  in  fields  of  exercise,  or  attempting  to 
pnwecute  the  study  of  Greek  learning,  in  which  if  thou  wouldst  advance,  I  can  teach  it 
by  a  short  road." 

While  Agelastes  thus  spoke,  the  Varangian  in  some  degree  recovered  his  composure, 
and  made  answer,  though  his  voice  was  somewhat  tremulous, — 

"  Who  thou  art,  I  know  not — what  thou  wouldst  with  me,  I  cannot  tell— by  what 
means  thou  hast  gathered  intelligence  of  such  consequence  to  me,  and  of  so  little  to 
another,  I  hove  no  conception— Bui  this  I  know,  that  by  intention  or  accident,  thou  hast 
pronounced  a  name  which  agitates  my  heart  to  ita  deepest  recesses;  yet  am  I  a 
Chrifilian  and  Varangian,  and  neither  to  my  God  nor  to  my  adopted  prince  will  I 
willingly  staler  in  my  faith.  What  is  to  be  wrought  by  idols  or  by  false  deities,  must 
be  a  treason  to  the  real  [livinily.  Kor  is  it  less  certain  that  thou  hast  lot  glance  somo 
wTows,  thongh  the  rules  of  thy  allegiance  strictly  forbid  it,  at  the  Emperor  himself. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  I  refuse  to  communicate  with  thee,  be  it  for  weal  or  woe.  I 
am  the  Emperor's  waged  soldier,  and  althongli  I  affect  not  tlic  nice  precisions  of  respect 
and  obedience,  which  are  exacted  in  so  many  various  cases,  and  by  so  many  various 
rules,  yet  I  am  his  defence,  and  my  battle-axe  is  his  body-guard.'' 

"  Xo  one  doubts  ii,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  But  art  not  thou  also  bound  to  a  nearer 
dependence  upon  the  great  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tatius  ?" 

"  No.  He  is  my  general,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  service,"  answered  the 
Varangian ;  "  to  me  he  has  always  shown  himself  a  kind  and  good-natured  man,  and, 
his  dues  of  rank  apart,  1  may  say  lias  deported  himself  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  com- 
mander. He  is,  iKiwever,  my  master's  servant  us  well  as  I  am ;  nor  do  I  hold  the 
difference  of  great  amount,  which  the  word  of  a  man  can  give  or  lake  away  at  pleasure." 

"  It  is  nobly  spoken,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  and  you  yourself  are  sui-ely  entitled  to  stand 
erect  before  one  whom  you  supersede  in  courage  and  in  the  art  of  war." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  Dritfm,  "  if  I  decline  the  attributed  compliment,  as  what 
in  no  respect  belongs  to  me.  The  Emperor  chooses  his  own  officers,  in  respect  of  their 
power  of  serving  him  as  he  desires  to  l)e  served.  In  this  it  is  likely  I  might  fail;  I 
have  said  already,  I  owe  my  Emperor  my  obedience,  my  duty,  and  my  ser\'ice,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  necessary  to  carry  our  explanation  farther." 

"  Singular  man  I"  said  Agelastes ;  "  is  there  nothing  that  can  move  thee  hut  things 
that  are  foreign  to  thyself?  The  name  of  thy  Emperor  and  thy  conmiandcr  arc  no  sp.dl 
upon  thee,  and  even  that  of  the  object  thou  hast  loved" 

Here  the  Varangian  interrupted  him. 

"  I  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  words  thou  hast  spoken — thou  hast  found  tiie 
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means  to  shake  mj  heart-strings,  but  not  to  unsettle  mj  principles.  I  will  hold  no 
converse  with  thee  on  a  matter  in  which  thou  canst  not  have  interest— Necromancers, 
it  is  said,  perform  their  spells  by  means  of  the  epithets  of  the  Holiest ;  no  marvel,  then, 
should  they  use  the  names  of  the  purest  of  his  creation  to  serve  their  unhallowed  purposes. 
I  will  none  of  such  truckling,  disgraceful  to  the  dead  perhaps  as  to  the  living.  What- 
ever has  been  thy  purpose,  old  man — ^for,  think  not  thy  strange  words  have  passed 
unnoticed — be  thou  assured  I  bear  that  in  my  heart  which  defies  alike  the  seduction  of 
men  and  of  fiends." 

With  this  the  soldier  turned,  and  left  the  ruined  temple,  after  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  head  to  the  philosopher. 

Agelastes,  after  the  departure  of  the  soldier,  remained  alone,  apparently  absorbed  in 
meditation,  until  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  entrance,  into  the  ruins,  of  AchiUes 
Tatius.  The  leader  of  the  Varangians  spoke  not  until  he  had  time  to  form  some  result 
from  the  philosopher's  features.  He  then  said,  ''  Thou  remoinest,  sage  Ageiastes, 
confident  in  the  purpose  of  which  we  have  lately  spoke  together?*' 

"  I  do,"  said  Ageiastes,  with  gravity  and  firmness. 

'<  But,"  replied  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  hast  not  gained  to  our  side  that  proselyte, 
whose  coolness  and  courage  would  serve  us  better  in  our  hour  of  need  than  the  service 
of  a  thousand  cold-hearted  slaves?" 

"  I  have  not  succeeded,"  answered  the  philosopher. 

'*  And  thou  dost  not  blush  to  own  it  ?"  said  the  imperial  officer  in  reply.  **  Thou,  the 
wisest  of  those  who  yet  pretend  to  Grecian  wisdom,  the  most  powerful  of  those  who 
still  assert  the  skill  by  words,  signs,  names,  periapts,  and  spells,  to  exceed  the  sphere  to 
which  thy  faculties  belong,  hast  been  foiled  in  thy  trade  of  persuasion,  like  an  infant 
worsted  in  debate  with  its  domestic  tutor  ?  Out  upon  thee,  that  thou  canst  not  sustain 
in  argument  the  character  which  thou  wouldst  so  fain  assume  to  thyself  I" 

"  Peace ! "  said  the  Grecian.  "  I  have  as  yet  gained  nothing,  it  is  true,  over  this 
obstinate  and  inflexible  man ;  but,  Achilles  Tatius,  neither  have  I  lost.  We  both  stand 
where  yesterday  we  did,  with  this  advantage  on  my  side,  that  I  have  suggested  to  him 
such  an  object  of  interest  as  he  shall  never  be  able  to  expel  from  his  mind,  until  he  hath 
had  recourse  to  me  to  obtain  farther  knowledge  concerning  it. — And  now  let  this  singular 
person  remain  for  a  time  unmcntioned;  yet,  trust  me,  though  flattery,  avarice,  and 
ambition  may  fail  to  gain  him,  a  bait  nevertheless  remains,  that  shall  make  him  as 
completely  our  own  as  any  that  is  bound  within  our  mystic  and  inviolable  contract  Tell 
me  then,  how  go  on  the  aflairs  of  the  empire?  Does  this  tide  of  Latin  warriors,  so 
strangely  set  aflowing,  still  rush  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  ?  and  does  Alexius 
still  entertain  hopes  to  diminish  and  divide  the  strength  of  numbers,  wliich  he  could  in 
vain  hope  to  defy?" 

"  Something  further  of  intelligence  has  been  gained,  even  within  a  very  few  hours," 
answered  Achilles  Tatius.  "  Bohemond  came  to  the  city  with  some  six  or  eight  light 
horse,  and  in  a  species  of  disguise.  Considering  how  often  he  had  been  the  Emperor's 
enemy,  his  project  was  a  perilous  one.  But  when  is  it  that  these  Franks  draw  back  on 
account  of  danger  ?  The  Emperor  perceived  at  once  that  the  Count  was  come  to  see 
what  he  might  obtain,  by  presenting  himself  as  the  very  first  object  of  his  liberality,  and 
by  ofiering  his  assistance  as  mediator  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  other  princes  of 
the  crusadei" 

"  It  is  a  species  of  policy,"  answered  the  sage,  "  for  which  he  would  receive  full  credit 
from  the  Emperor." 

Achilles  Tatius  proceeded : — "  Count  Bohemond  was  discovered  to  the  imperial  court 
as  if  it  were  by  mere  accident,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  marks  of  favour  and  splendour 
which  had  never  been  even  mentioned  as  being  fit  for  any  one  of  the  Prankish  race. 
There  was  no  word  of  ancient  enmity  or  of  former  wars,  no  mention  of  Bohemond  as 
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tbe  nncient  usurper  of  Antioch,  and  the  eneroncher  upon  tlie  empire.  But  thanks  to 
Heaven  were  returned  on  all  sides,  wliich  had  sent  a  faithful  ally  to  the  imperial 
assistance  at  a  moment  of  such  imminent  peril." 

"  And  wliat  aaid  Bohejuond?"  enquired  the  philosopher. 

"  Little  or  nollimg,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Varangians,  "  until,  aa  I  learned  from  tlie 
domestic  slave  Naracs,  a  large  sum  of  gold  had  been  abandoned  to  liim.  Considerable 
dislricU  were  afterwards  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  him,  and  other  advantages  granted,  on 
condition  he  should  stand  on  this  occasion  the  steady  friend  of  the  empire  and  its  master. 
Such  was  the  Emperor's  munificence  towards  the  greedy  barbarinn,  that  a  chamber  in  the 
palace  was,  by  chance,  aa  it  were,  left  exposed  to  his  view,  containing  largo  quantitiea 
of  manufactured  sillw,  of  jewellers'  work,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles  of  great 
vmlnc  When  the  rapacious  Frank  could  not  forbear  some  expressions  of  admiration,  he 
was  assured,  that  tbe  contents  of  the  treasure -chamber  were  bis  own,  provided  he  valued 
them  m  showing  forth  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  imperial  ally  towards  bis  friends ; 
and  these  precious  articles  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  the  tent  of  the  Norman  leader. 
By  such  measures,  the  Emperor  must  make  himself  master  of  Bohemond,  both  body  and 
soul,  for  the  Franks  themselves  say  it  is  strange  to  see  a  man  of  undaunted  bravery,  and 
lowering  ambition,  so  infected,  nevertheless,  with  avarice,  which  they  term  a  mean  and 
annatural  vice," 

"Bohemond,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  then  the  Emperor's  for  life  and  death— always,  that 
is,  till  the  recollection  of  the  royal  munificence  be  effaced  by  a  greater  gratuity.  Alexius, 
proud  ad  he  naturally  is  of  his  management  with  this  important  chieftain,  will  no  doubt 
expect  to  prevail  by  his  counsels,  on  most  of  the  other  crusaders,  and  even  on  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  himself,  to  lake  an  oath  of  submission  and  adelity  to  the  Emperor,  wlilch, 
were  it  not  for  the  sacred  nature  of  their  warfare,  the  meanest  gentleman  among  them 
would  not  submit  to,  were  it  to  bo  lord  of  a  province.  There,  then,  we  rest.  A  few 
days  must  detenuine  what  we  have  to  do.  An  earlier  discovery  would  be  destruction." 
"We  meet  not  then  to-night?"  said  the  Acolyte. 

"No,"  replied  the  sagej  "unless  we  are  sununoned  to  that  foolish  sti^-ptay  at 
recitation;  and  then  we  meet  as  plnylhings  in  (he  hand  of  o  silly  woman,  ihc  spoiled 
child  of  a  weak-minded  parent." 

Tatins  then  took  his  leave  of  the  philosopher,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  being  seen  in  each 
other's  compimy,  they  left  their  solitary  place  of  meeting  by  different  routes.  The 
Varangian,  Ilereward,  received,  shortly  alter,  a  summons  from  his  sujierior,  who 
acquainted  him,  that  he  should  not,  as  formerly  intimated,  require  liis  attendance  that 

Achilles  then  paused,  and  added, — "Thou  bast  something  on  thy  lips  thou  wouldst 
Bay  to  me,  which,  nevertheless  hesitates  to  break  forth," 

"  It  is  only  this,"  answered  the  soldier:  "  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  man  called 
Agelastes,  and  be  seems  something  so  different  from  what  be  appeared  when  we  last  spoke 
of  him,  that  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  what  I  have  seen.  He  is  not  an 
insignificant  Iriflcr,  whose  object  it  is  to  raise  a  laugh  at  bis  own  expense,  or  that  of  any 
other.  He  is  a  deep-thinking  and  far-renching  man,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is 
desirous  of  forming  friends,  and  drawing  a  party  to  himself.  Your  own  wisdom  will 
teach  you  to  beware  of  him," 

"  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  my  poor  Hereward,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  with  an 
affectation  of  good-natured  contempt,  "Such  men  as  Agelastes  do  often  frame  their 
spveri'st  jests  in  the  shape  of  formal  gravity — they  will  pretend  to  possess  the  most 
unbounded  power  over  elements  and  elemental  spirits — they  will  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  names  and  anecdotes  best  known  to  those  whom  tbcy  make  their  sport;  and  any 
one  who  shall  listen  to  them,  shall,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Homer,  only  expose  himself 
to  a  flood  of  inextinguishable  laughter.     I  have  often  kuown  him  select  one  of  the  rawest 
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and  most  ignorant  persons  in  presence,  and  to  him  for  the  amnsement  of  the  rest,  he  has 
pretended  to  cause  the  absent  to  appear,  the  distant  to  draw  near,  and  the  dead  themselves 
to  barst  the  cerements  of  the  grave.  Take  care,  Hereward,  that  his  arts  make  not  K  stain 
on  the  credit  of  one  of  my  bravest  Varangians." 

"There  is  no  danger,"  answered  Hereward,  "  I  shall  not  be  fond  of  being  often  with 
this  man.  If  he  jests  upon  one  subject  which  he  hath  mentioned  to  me,  I  shall  be  but 
too  likely  to  teach  him  serionsness  after  a  rough  manner.  And  if  he  is  serioos  in  his 
pretensions  in  such  mystical  matters,  we  should,  according  to  the  faith  of  my  grandfather, 
Kenelm,  do  insult  to  the  deceased,  whose  name  is  taken  in  the  mouth  of  a  soothsayer,  or 
impious  enchanter.  I  will  not,  therefore,  again  go  near  thia  Agelaates,  be  he  winrd, » 
be  be  impostor." 

"  You  apprehend  me  not,"  said  the  Acolyte,  hastily;  "  you  mistake  my  meanii^.  He 
is  a  man  frwD  whom,  if  he  pleases  to  converse  with  such  as  you,  yon  may  deriTS  mnch 
knowledge;  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  those  pretended  secret  artt^  which  be  will  only 
use  to  turn  thee  into  ridicule."  With  these  words,  which  he  himself  would  p 
felt  it  difficult  to  reconcile,  the  leader  and  his  follower  parted. 


■i>,  j^5"jT  wnuld  Jjave  betn  easy  for  Alexius,  by  a  course  of  avowed  suspition,  or  any 
S'JB'^E^S  '"''"^  **^P  '"  'I'e  manner  of  receiving  thia  tumultuary  invnsion  of  the  European 
y^'-C  r^v  natious,  to  have  blown  into  a  flame  the  numerous  but  smotliered  grievances 
''■  ■  -  '  under  which  tliey  laboured;  and  a  similar  catastrophe  would  not  have  been 
1«$3  certain,  had  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thouj^lits  of  resistance,  and  placed  his  hope 
of  safety  in  surrendering  lo  the  multitudes  of  the  west  whatsoever  they  accounted  wortli 
taking.  The  Emperor  chose  a  middle  course  ;  and,  unquestionably,  in  the  weakness  of 
tbe  Greek  empire,  it  was  tlie  only  one  which  would  have  given  him  at  once  safety,  and 
a  great  degree  of  conseciuenee  in  the  eyes  of  the  Frank  invaders  and  tiiose  of  his  own 
subjects.  The  means  with  which  he  acted  were  of  various  kinds,  and,  rather  from  policy 
than  inclination,  were  often  stained  with  falsehood  or  meanness;  therefore  it  follows  that 
the  measures  of  the  Emperor  reserablod  those  of  the  snake,  who  twines  liimaelf  through 
the  grass,  with  the  purpose  of  stinging  insidiously  those  whom  he  fears  to  approach  with 
tbe  step  of  the  bold  and  generous  lion.  We  are  not,  however,  writing  the  History  of 
the  Crusades,  and  what  we  have  already  said  of  tiie  Emperor's  precautions  on  tbe  first 
appearance  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  iiis  associates,  may  suffice  for  tJie  elucidation  of 

Aljout  four  weeks  had  now  pa,s3ed  over,  markeil  by  quarrels  and  reconcilements  between 
tbe  crusaders  and  the  Grecians  of  the  empire.     The  former  were,  as  Alcxiua's  policy 
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dictated,  occasionally  and  individuallj  received  with  extreme  honour,  and  their  leaders 
loaded  with  respect  and  favour;  while,  from  time  to  time,  such  bodies  of  them  as  sought 
distant  or  circuitous  routes  to  the  capital,  were  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces  by  light- 
armed  troops,  who  easily  passed  upon  their  ignorant  opponents  for  Turks,  Scythians,  or 
other  infidels,  and  sometimes  were  actually  such,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Grecian 
monarch.  Often,  too,  it  happened,  that  while  the  more  powerful  chiefs  of  the  crusade 
were  feasted  by  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  with  the  richest  delicacies,  and  their  thirst 
slaked  with  iced  wines,  their  followers  were  left  at  a  distance,  where,  intentionally  sup- 
plied with  adulterated  fiour,  tainted  provisions,  and  bad  water,  they  contracted  diseases^ 
and  died  in  great  numbers,  without  having  once  seen  a  foot  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  they  had  abandoned  their  peace,  their  competence,  and  their  natlTC 
country.  These  aggressions  did  not  pass  without  complaint.  Many  of  the  crusading 
chiefs  impugned  the  fidelity  of  their  allies,  exposed  the  losses  sustained  by  their  armies  as 
evils  voluntarily  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Greeks,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  two 
nations  stood  opposed  to  each  other  on  such  terms  that  a  general  war  seemed  to  be 
inevitable. 

Alexius,  however,  though  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  finesse,  still  kept  his 
ground,  and  made  peace  with  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  under  one  pretence  or  other. 
The  actual  losses  of  the  crusaders  by  the  sword  he  imputed  to  their  own  aggressions — 
their  misguidance,  to  accident  and  to  wilfulness — the  effects  produced  on  them  by  the 
adulterated  provisions,  to  the  vehemence  of  their  own  appetite  for  raw  fruits  and 
unripened  wines.  In  short,  there  was  no  disaster  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  could 
possibly  befall  the  unhappy  pilgrims,  but  the  Emperor  stood  prepared  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  own  violence,  wilfulness  of  conduct,  or  hostile 
precipitancy. 

The  chiefs,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  their  strength,  would  not,  it  was  likely,  have 
tamely  suffered  injuries  from  a  power  so  inferior  to  their  own,  were  it  not  that  they  had 
formed  extravagant  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  Alexius  seemed 
willing  to  share  with  them  with  an  excess  of  bounty  as  new  to  the  leaders  as  the  rich 
productions  of  the  East  were  tempting  to  their  followers. 

The  French  nobles  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  be  brought  into  order 
when  differences  arose;  but  an  accident,  which  the  Emperor  might  have  termed  pro- 
vidential, reduced  the  high-spirited  Count  of  Vermandois  to  the  situation  of  a  suppliant, 
when  he  expected  to  hold  that  of  a  dictator.  A  fierce  tempest  surprised  his  fleet  after  he 
set  sail  from  Italy,  and  he  was  finally  driven  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Many  ships 
were  destroyed,  and  those  troops  who  got  ashore  were  so  much  distressed,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  So  that  the  Count  of 
Vermandois,  so  haughty  in  his  bearing  when  he  first  embarked,  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  prisoner.  In  this  case,  the  Emperor  instantly 
set  the  soldiers  at  liberty,  and  loaded  them  with  presents.* 

Grateful,  therefore,  for  attentions  in  which  Alexius  was  unremitting.  Count  Hugh  was 
by  gratitude  as  well  as  interest,  inclined  to  join  the  opinion  of  those  who,  for  other 
reasons,  desired  the  subsistence  of  peace  betwixt  the  crusaders  and  the  empire  of  Greece. 
A  better  principle  determined  the  celebrated  Godfrey,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  some 
others,  in  whom  devotion  was  something  more  than  a  mere  burst  of  fanaticism.  These 
princes  considered  with  what  scandal  their  whole  journey  must  be  stained,  if  the  first  of 
their  exploits  should  be  a  war  upon  the  Grecian  empire,  which  might  justly  foe  called 
the  barrier  of  Christendom.  If  it  was  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  rich — if  at  the  same 
time  it  invited  rapine,  and  was  unable  to  protect  itself  against  it — it  was  the  more  their 
interest  and  duty,  as  Christian  soldiers,  to  protect  a  Christian  state,  whose  existence  was 
of  so  much  consequence  to  the  common  cause^  even  when  it  could  not  defend  itself.     It 

*  See  Mills'  History  of  theCrusades,  Tol.  i.  p.  96. 


WM  the  wish  of  these  frank-benrted  men  lo  receive  Ihe  Emperor's  professions  of  friend- 
ship with  Biich  sincere  returns  of  amity — to  return  his  kindness  with  so  much  usurj',  u 
to  convince  him  that  their  purpose  towards  him  was  in  every  respect  fair  and  honourahle, 
and  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  abstain  from  every  injurious  treatment  which  might 
indoce  or  compel  them  to  alter  their  measures  towards  him. 

It  was  with  this  accommodating  spirit  towards  Alexius,  which,  for  many  different  and 
complicated  reasons,  had  now  animated  most  of  Ihe  crusaders,  that  the  chiefs  consented 
lo  a  measure  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would  probably  have  refused,  as  undue 
to  the  Greeks,  and  dishonourable  to  themselvcB.  This  was  the  famous  resolution,  that, 
brfore  ci^DSsing  the  Bosphorus  to  go  in  quest  of  that  Palestine  which  they  had  vowed  to 
r^«in,  each  chief  of  crusaders  would  acknowledge  individually  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
originally  lord  paramount  of  all  these  regions,  as  their  liege  lord  and  suzerain. 

The  Emperor  Alexius,  with  trembling  joy.  beheld  the  crusaders  approach  a  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  hoped  to  bribe  them  rather  by  interested  means  than  by  reasoning, 
although  much  might  be  said  why  provinces  reconquered  from  the  Turks  or  Saracena 
should,  if  recovered  from  the  infidel,  become  again  a  part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  from 
which  they  had  been  rent  without  any  pretence,  save  that  of  violence. 

Though  fearful,  and  almost  despairing  of  being  able  to  manage  the  rude  and  discordant 
army  of  haughty  chiefs,  who  were  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  Alexius  failed  not, 
with  eagerness  and  dcilerity,  to  seize  upon  the  admission  of  Godfrey  and  his  compeers, 
that  the  Emperor  was  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  all  who  should  war  on  Palestine,  and 
natural  lord  paramount  of  all  the  conquests  wliich  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition.  He  was  resolved  to  make  this  cei-emony  so  public,  and  to  interest  men's 
minds  ia  it  by  such  a  display  of  the  imperial  pomp  and  munificence,  that  it  should  not 
cither  pass  unknown,  or  he  readily  forgotten. 

An  extensive  terrace,  one  of  the  numerous  spaces  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  mogtiiflcent  ceremony.  Here  was  placed 
aa  elevated  tmd  august  throne,  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  alone.  On 
this  occasion,  by  suffering  no  other  seats  within  view  of  the  pageant,  the  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  point  of  ceremony  peculiarly  dear  to  tlicir  vanity,  namely,  llint 
none  of  that  presence,  save  the  Emperor  himself,  should  be  seated.  Around  the  throne 
of  Alexius  ComncnuH  were  placed  in  order,  but  standing,  the  various  dignitaries  of  bis 
splendid  court,  in  their  different  ranks,  from  the  Protoscbastos  and  the  Cssar,  to  the 
Patriarch,  splendid  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  to  Agelastes,  who,  in  hia  simple  habit 
gave  also  the  necessary  attendance.  Behind  and  around  the  splendid  display  of  the 
Emperor's  coui't,  were  drawn  many  dark  circles  of  the  exiled  Anglo-Saxons.  These,  by 
their  own  desire,  were  not,  on  that  memorable  day,  accoutred  in  the  silver  corslets  which 
were  the  fashion  of  an  idle  court,  but  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate.  Tiiey  desired,  they 
said,  to  be  known  as  warriors  to  warriors.  This  was  the  moi'e  readily  granted,  as  there 
was  no  knowing  what  trifle  might  infringe  a  truce  between  parties  so  inflammable  as 
were  now  assembled. 

Beyond  the  Varangians,  in  much  greater  numbers,  were  drawn  up  the  bands  of 
Grecians,  or  Romans,  then  known  by  the  title  of  Immortals,  which  had  been  borrowed 
by  the  Romans  originally  from  the  empire  of  Persia.  The  stately  forms,  lofty  crests, 
and  splendid  apparel  of  these  guards,  would  have  given  the  foreign  princes  present  a 
higher  idea  of  their  military  prowess,  had  there  not  occurred  in  their  ranks  a  frequent 
indication  of  loquacity  and  of  motion,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  steady  composure 
and  death-like  silence  with  which  the  well-trained  Varangians  stood  in  the  parade,  like 
statues  made  of  iron. 

The  reader  must  then  conceive  this  throne  in  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  greatness, 
surrounded  by  the  foreign  ond  Roman  troops  of  the  empire,  and  closed  on  the  rear  by 
clouds  of  light-horse,  who  shifted  their  places  repeatedly,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
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multitude,  without  affording  the  exact  means  of  estimating  it.  Through  the  dust  which 
they  raised  by  these  evolutions,  might  be  seen  banners  and  standards,  among  which 
could  be  discovered  bj  glances,  the  celebrated  Labaruh,*  the  pledge  of  conquest  to  the 
imperial  banners,  but  whose  sacred  efficacy  had  somewliat  failed  of  late  days.  The  rude 
soldiers  of  the  West,  who  viewed  the  Grecian  army,  maintained  that  the  standards  which 
were  exhibited  in  front  of  their  line,  were  at  least  sufficient  for  the  array  of  ten  times 
the  number  of  soldiers. 

Far  on  the  right,  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  body  of  European  cavalry  drawn  up 
on  the  sea-shore,  intimated  the  presence  of  the  crusaders.  So  great  was  the  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  chief  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts,  in  making  the  proposed 
fealty,  that  the  number  of  independent  knights  and  nobles  who  were  to  perform  this 
service,  seemed  very  great  when  collected  together  for  that  purpose ;  for  every  crusader 
who  possessed  a  tower,  and  led  six  lances,  would  have  thought  himself  abridged  of  his 
dignity  if  he  had  not  been  called  to  acknowledge  the  Grecian  Emperor,  and  hold  the 
lands  he  should  conquer  of  his  throne,  as  well  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  or  Hugh  the 
Great,  Count  of  Vermandois.  And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  though  they  pressed 
to  fulfil  the  homage,  as  that  which  was  paid  by  greater  persons  than  themselves,  they 
seemed,  at  the  very  same  time,  desirous  to  find  some  mode  of  intimating  that  the  homage 
which  they  rendered  they  felt  as  an  idle  degradation,  and  in  fact  held  the  whole  show  as 
a  mere  piece  of  mockery. 

The  order  of  the  procession  had  been  thus  settled : — Tlie  Crusaders,  or,  as  the 
Grecians  called  them,  the  Counts^ — that  being  the  most  common  title  among  them,— 
were  to  advance  from  the  left  of  their  body,  and  passing  the  Emperor  one  by  one,  were 
apprized,  that,  in  passing,  each  was  to  render  to  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
homage  which  had  been  previously  agreed  on.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  brother 
Baldwin,  Bohemond  of  Antioch,  and  several  other  crusaders  of  eminence,  were  the  first 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  alighting  when  their  own  part  was  performed,  and  remaining 
in  attendance  by  the  P^mperor's  chair,  to  prevent,  by  the  awe  of  their  presence,  any  <rf" 
their  numerous  associates  from  being  guilty  of  petulance  or  presumption  during  the 
solemnity.  Other  crusaders  of  less  degree  retained  their  station  near  the  Emperor, 
when  they  had  once  gained  it,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  to  show  that  they  were  as  much 
at  liberty  to  do  so  as  the  greater  commanders  who  assumed  that  privilege. 

Thus  two  great  bodies  of  troops,  Grecian  and  European,  paused  at  some  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  canal,  diffi^ring  in  language,  arms,  and 
appearance.  The  small  troops  of  horse  which  from  time  to  time  issued  forth  from  thew 
bodies,  resembled  the  flashes  of  lightning  passing  from  one  thunder-cloud  to  another, 
which  communicate  to  each  other  by  such  emissaries  their  overcharged  contents.  After 
some  halt  on  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Franks  who  had  performed  homage^ 
straggled  irregularly  forward  to  a  quay  on  the  shore,  where  innumerable  galleys  and 
smaller  vessels,  provided  for  the  purpose,  lay  with  sails  and  oars  prepared  to  waft  the 
warlike  pilgrims  across  the  passage,  and  place  them  on  that  Asia  which  they  longed  so 
passionately  to  visit,  and  from  which  but  few  of  them  were  likely  to  return.  The  gay 
appearance  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  receive  them,  the  readiness  with  which  they 

*  Ducangc  flllt  half  a  column  of  hit  huge  page  with  the  mere  namei  of  the  authon  who  have  written  at  length  en  die 
Labarum,  or  principal  standard  of  the  empire  for  the  time  of  Constantinc.  It  consisted  of  a  tpear  of  tilTer,  or  plated  with 
that  metal,  having  suspended  ttom  a  crocs  beam  below  the  spoke  a  small  square  silken  banner,  adorned  with  portmila  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  over  these  the  famous  Monogram  which  expresses  at  once  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  bearer  of  the  Labarum  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Bysantiae 
government.— See  Gibbon,  chap.  20. 

Ducange  seems  to  have  proved,  fh>m  the  evidence  of  coins  and  triumphal  monuments,  that  a  standard  of  the  form  of 
the  Labarum  was  used  by  various  barbarous  nations  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  their  Roman  conquerors,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  its  name  also  was  borrowed  from  cither  Teutonic  (icrmany,  or  Celtic  (iaul,  or  Sclavonic  lUyria.  It  is  certain 
that  either  the  German  language  or  the  Welsh  may  afford  at  this  day  a  perfectly  satisfactory  etymon :  L«^-keer  in  die 
former  and  Lob-kair  in  the  latter,  having  precisely  the  same  meaning — the  cloth  of  the  ho$t. 

The  form  of  the  Labarum  may  still  be  recognised  iu  the  banners  carried  in  ecclesiastical  proceaaiona  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries. 
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were  supplied  willi  refrtshmenta,  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  thej  had  to  cross,  the  near 
approach  of  that  active  service  which  tliey  had  vowed  and  longed  to  discharge,  put  th« 
warriors  into  gay  spirils,  and  songa  and  music  bore  chorus  to  the  departing  oars. 

"Wliile  such  was  the  temper  of  the  crusaders,  the  Grecian  Emperor  did  hia  best 
through  the  whole  ceremonial  to  impress  on  the  armed  multitude  the  highest  ideas  of  his 
own  grandeur,  and  the  importance  of  tlie  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together, 
This  was  readily  admitted  by  the  higher  chiefs  ;  some  because  their  vanity  had  been 
propitiated,— some  because  their  avarice  had  been  giatifieJ,— some  because  their 
ambition  had  been  inflamed, — and  a  few,  a  very  few,  because  to  remain  friends  with 
Alexius  was  the  most  probable  means  of  advancing  the  purjioscs  of  their  expedition. 
Accordingly  the  great  lords,  from  these  various  motives,  practised  a  humility  which 
perhaps  they  were  far  from  feeling,  and  carefully  abstained  from  all  which  might  seem 
like  irreverence  at  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Grecians.  But  there  were  very  many  of  a 
different  temper, 

Of  the  great  number  of  counts,  lords,  and  hnights,  under  wliosa  variety  of  banners  the 
crusaders  were  led  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  many  were  too  insignificant  to  be 
bribed  to  this  distasteful  measure  of  homage  ;  and  these,  though  tliey  felt  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  resistance,  yet  mixed  their  submission  with  taunts,  ridicule,  and  such  contra- 
ventions of  decorum,  as  plainly  intimated  that  they  entertained  resentment  and  scorn  at 
the  step  they  were  about  to  lake,  and  esteemed  it  as  proclaiming  themselves  vassals  to  a 
prince,  heretic  in  his  faith,  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  boasted  power,  iheir  enemy 
wheD  be  dared  to  ehow  himself  such,  and  the  friend  of  those  only  among  their  number, 
who  were  able  to  compel  liim  to  be  so ;  and  who,  though  to  them  an  obsequious  ally, 
was  to  the  others,  when  occasion  offered,  an  insidious  and  murderous  enemy. 

The  nobles  of  Fmukish  origin  and  descent  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
presumptaous  contempt  of  eveiy  other  nation  engaged  in  the  crusade,  as  well  as  for 
their  da'intless  bravery,  and  for  the  scorn  with  which  they  regarded  the  power  and 
ulbori^  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  a  commoa  saying  among  them,  that  if  the  skiea 
sbould  fall,  the  French  crusaders  alone  were  able  to  hold  them  up  with  their  lances. 
The  same  bold  and  arrogant  disposition  showed  itself  in  occasional  quarrels  with  their 
unwilling  hosts,  in  which  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  all  their  art,  were  often  worsted  ; 
so  that  Alexius  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  these  intractable  and  liery 
allies,  by  ferrying  them  over  the  Bosphorus  with  all  manner  of  diligence.  To  do  this 
with  safety,  he  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  influence,  to  keep  in  order  the  lesser  Frankisli  kniglits, 
who  were  so  numerous  and  unruly." 

Straggling  with  his  feelings  of  offended  pride,  tempered  by  a  prudent  degree  of 
apprehension,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  receive  with  complacence  a  homage  tendered 
in  mockery.  An  incident  shortly  took  place  of  a  character  highly  descriptive  of  the 
nations  brought  together  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  with  such  diiferent  feelings 
and  sentiments.  Several  bands  of  French  had  passed,  in  a  sort  of  procession,  the  throne 
of  the  Emperor,  and  rendered,  with  some  appearance  of  gravity,  the  usual  homage.  On 
this  occasion  they  bent  their  knees  to  Alexius,  placed  their  bands  within  bis,  and  in  that 
poeture  paid  the  ceremonies  of  feudal  fealty.  But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Bohcmond 
of  Antioch,  already  mentioned,  to  render  this  fealty,  the  Emperor,  desirous  to  show 
every  species  of  honour  to  this  wily  person,  his  former  enemy,  and  now  apparently  his 
ally,  advanced  two  or  three  paces  towards  the  sea-side,  where  the  boats  lay  as  if  in 
readiness  for  his  use. 

The  distance  to  which  the  Emperor  moved  ivas  very  small,  and  it  was  assumed  as  a 
piece  of  deference  to  Bohemond  ;  but  it  became  the  means  of  exposing  Alexius  him- 
self to  a  cutting  affront,  which  his  guards  and  subjects  felt  deeply,  as  an  intentional 
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humiliation.  A  half  score  of  horsemen,  attendants  of  the  Prankish  Count  who  was  next 
to  perform  the  homage,  with  their  lord  at  their  head,  set  off  at  full  gallop  from  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  squadrons,  and  arriving  before  the  throne,  which  was  3ret  empty, 
they  at  once  halted.  The  rider  at  the  head  of  the  band  was  a  strong  herculean  figure^ 
with  a  decided  and  stern  countenance,  though  extremely  handsome,  looking  out  from 
thick  black  curls.  His  head  was  surmounted  with  a  barret  cap,  while  his  hands,  limb^ 
and  feet  were  covered  with  garments  of  chamois  leather,  over  which  he  in  general  wore 
the  ponderous  and  complete  armour  of  liis  country.  This,  however,  he  had  laid  aside 
for  personal  convenience,  though  in  doing  so  he  evinced  a  total  neglect  of  the  ceremonial 
which  marked  so  important  a  meeting.  He  waited  not  a  moment  for  the  Emperor^s 
return,  nor  n^gardcd  the  impropriety  of  obliging  Alexius  to  hurry  his  steps  back  to  his 
throne,  but  sprung  from  his  gigantic  horse,  and  threw  the  reins  loose,  which  were 
instantly  seized  by  one  of  the  attendant  pages.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  Frank 
seated  himself  in  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Emperor,  and  extending  his  half-armed  and 
robust  figure  on  the  golden  cushions  which  were  destined  for  Alexius,  he  indolently 
began  to  caress  a  large  wolf-hound  which  had  followed  him,  and  which,  feeling  itself  as 
much  at  ease  as  its  master,  reposed  its  grim  form  on  the  carpets  of  silk  and  gold  damask, 
which  tapestried  the  imperial  footstool.  The  very  hound  stretched  itself  with  a  bold, 
ferocious  insolence,  and  seemed  to  regard  no  one  with  respect,  save  the  stem  knight 
whom  it  called  master. 

The  Emperor,  turning  back  from  the  short  space  which,  as  a  special  mark  of  favonr, 
he  had  accompanied  Bohemond,  bc^held  with  astonishment  his  seat  occupied  by  this 
insolent  Frank.  The  bands  of  the  half-savage  Varangians  who  were  stationed  around, 
would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  in  avenging  the  insult,  by  prostrating  the  violator 
of  their  master's  throne  even  in  this  act  of  liis  contempt,  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  Achilles  Tatius  and  other  officers,  who  were  uncertain  what  the  Emperor  would  do^ 
and  somewhat  timorous  of  taking  a  resolution  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  the  unceremonious  knight  spoke  aloud,  in  a  speech  which,  though 
provincial,  might  be  understood  by  all  to  whom  the  French  language  was  known,  while 
even  those  who  understood  it  not,  gathered  its  interpretation  from  his  tone  and  manner. 
**  What  churl  is  this,"  he  said,  '*  who  has  remained  sitting  stationary  like  a  block  of 
wood,  or  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  when  so  many  noble  knights,  the  flower  of  chivalry  and 
muster  of  gallantry,  stand  uncovered  around,  among  the  thrice  conquered  Varangians?" 

A  deep,  clear  accent  replied,  as  if  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  earth,  so  like  it  was  to  the 
acc(fnts  of  some  being  from  the  other  world, — "  If  the  Normans  desire  battle  of  the 
Varangians,  they  will  meet  them  in  the  list<t  man  to  man,  without  the  poor  boast 
of  insulting  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  w^hb  is  well  known  to  fight  only  by  the  battle-axes 
of  his  guard." 

The  astonishment  was  so  great  when  this  answer  was  heard,  as  to  affect  even  the 
knight,  whose  insult  upon  the  Emperor  had  occasioned  it;  and  amid  the  efforts  of 
Achilles  to  retain  his  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  subordination  and  silence,  a  load 
murmur  seemed  to  intimate  that  they  would  not  long  remain  so.  Bohemond  returned 
through  the  press  with  a  celerity  which  did  not  so  well  suit  the  dignity  of  Alexius,  and 
catching  the  crusader  by  the  arm,  he,  something  between  fair  means  and  a  gentle  d^ree 
of  force,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  chair  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
so  boldly. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  Bohemond,  "  noble  Count  of  Paris  ?  Is  there  one  of  this  great 
assembly  who  can  see  with  patience,  that  your  name,  so  widely  renowned  for  valour,  is 
now  to  be  quoted  in  an  idle  brawl  with  hirelings,  whose  utmost  boast  it  is  to  bear  a 
mercenary  battle-axe  in  the  ranks  of  the  Emperor's  guards  ?  For  shame— for  shame- 
do  not,  for  the  discredit  of  Norman  chivalry,  let  it  be  so  ! " 

*'  I  know  not,"  said  the  crusader,  rising  reluctantly — ''  I  am  not  nice  in  choosing  the 
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degree  of  my  adversary,  when  he  bears  lilmself  like  one  who  is  willing  and  forward  in 
battle.  I  am  good-ontured,  I  tell  thee,  Connt  Bohcmond;  and  Turk  or  Tartar,  or 
wandering  Anglo-Saxon,  who  only  escapes  from  the  clioia  of  the  Normans  to  become 
the  slave  of  the  Greek,  is  etjnally  wL'lcome  lo  whet  liia  blade  clean  agunst  my  armour, 
if  he  desires  to  achieve  fluvh  an  iionournble  office." 

The  Emperor  had  heard  what  passed — had  heard  it  with  indignation,  mixed  with  feai'; 
for  he  imagined  the  whole  scheme  of  his  policy  was  about  to  be  overturned  at  once  by  a 
premeditated  plan  of  picrsonal  affront,  and  probably  an  assault  upon  his  person.  He 
waa  about  to  call  to  arms,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  crusaders,  he 
«w  that  ail  remained  quiet  after  the  Frank  Baron  had  transferred  himself  from  thence. 
He  therefore  instantly  resolved  to  let  the  insult  pass,  as  one  of  the  rough  pleasantries  of  the 
Franks  since  the  advance  of  more  troops  did  not  give  any  symptom  of  an  actual  onset. 

Resolving  on  his  line  of  conduct  with  the  quickness  of  tliought,  he  glided  back  lo  his 
canopy,  and  stood  beside  hia  throne,  of  which,  however,  he  chose  not  instantly  to  take 
pofksession,  lest  he  should  give  the  insolent  stranger  some  ground  for  renewing  and 
persisting  in  a  competition  for  it. 

"  What  bold  Vavasour  is  this,"  said  he  to  Count  Baldwin,  "  whom,  as  is  apparent 
from  fais  dignity,  I  ought  to  have  received  seated  upon  my  throne,  and  who  thinks  proper 
Aus  to  vindicate  his  rank  ?" 

"  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  our  host,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  though 
the  brave  are  as  numerous  there  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.     He  will  himself  tell  you  his 

Alexius  h)okc<l  at  the  Vavasour.     He  saw  nothing  in  his  largo,  well-formed  i'eatures, 

lighted  by  a  wild  touch  of  entliusiasm  which  spoke  in  his  quick  eye,  that  intimated 

premeditated  insult,  and  was  induced  to  suppose  that  what  hod  occurred,  so  contrary  to 

the  form  and  ceremonial  of  the  Grecian  court,  was  neither  an  intentional  affront,  nor 

deagned  as  the  means  of  introducing  a  quarrel.     He  therefore  spoke  with  comparative 

^irrr  when  he  addressed  the  stranger  tbua: — "  We  know  not  by  what  dignified  name  lo 

^■faite  yon  ;  but  we  are  aware,  &om  Count  Baldwin's  information,  that  we  are  honoured 

f     b  haviofr  in  our  prcsL-ncc  one  of  the,  bravest  knight--  whom  u  sense  of  tlie  wrinifs  <lone 

to  the  Holy  Land  liaa  bruught  thus  fur  on  hi,-!  wuy  to  Paksline,  to  free  it  from  its 

bondage." 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  my  name,"  answered  the  European  knight,  "  any  one  of  these 
pilgrims  can  readily  satisfy  you,  and  more  gracefully  than  I  can  myself;  since  we  use  lo 
say  in  our  country,  tliat  many  a  fierce  quarrel  is  prevented  from  being  fought  out  by  an 
untimely  disclosure  of  name.i,  wlien  men,  who  might  have  fought  with  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  must,  when  their  names  are  manifested,  recognise  each  other  as 
spiritual  allies,  by  baptism,  gossipred,  or  some  such  irresistible  bond  of  fricndsliip; 
whereas,  had  they  fought  first  and  told  tlieir  names  afterwards,  they  could  have  had  some 
aasurance  of  each  other's  valour,  and  have  been  able  to  view  their  relationship  as  an 
honour  to  both," 

"  Still,"  said  the  Emperor,  *' raethinks  I  would  know  if  you,  who,  in  this  extraordinary 
press  of  knights,  seem  to  assert  a  precedence  to  yourself,  claim  tlie  dignity  due  to  a  king 

"  How  speak  you  that?"  said  the  Frank,  with  a  brow  somewhat  overclouded;  "  do 
you  feel  tliat  I  have  not  left  you  uiijostled  by  my  advance  to  tiiese  squadrons  of  yours?" 

Alexius  liastened  to  answer,  that  he  felt  no  particular  desire  to  connect  the  Count 
with  an  affront  or  offence ;  observing,  that  in  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  Empire,  it 
was  no  time  for  him,  who  was  at  the  helm,  to  engage  iu  idle  or  unnecessary  quarrels. 

The  Frankish  knight  heard  him,  and  answered  drily — "  Since  such  are  your  sentiments, 
I  wonder  that  you  have  ever  resided  long  enough  within  the  hearing  of  the  French 
language  to  learn  to  speak  it  as  you  do.     I  would  have  thought  some  of  the  sentiments 
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of  the  chivaliy  of  the  nation,  since  you  are  neither  a  monk  nor  a  woman,  would,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  words  of  the  dialect,  have  found  their  way  into  your  heart" 

"  Hush,  Sir  Count,"  said  Bohemond,  who  remained  by  the  Emperor  to  avert  the 
threatening  quarrel.  "  It  is  surely  requisite  to  answer  the  Emperor  with  civility ;  and 
those  who  arc  impatient  for  warfare,  will  have  infidels  enough  to  wage  it  with.  He 
only  demanded  your  name  and  lineage,  which  you  of  all  men  can  have  least  objection  to 
disclose." 

*'  I  know  not  if  it  will  interest  tliis  prince,  or  Emperor  as  you  term  him,"  answered 
the  Frank  Count ;  **  but  all  the  account  I  can  give  of  myself  is  this : — ^In  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  vast  forests  which  occupy  the  centre  of  France,  my  native  country,  there 
stands  a  chapel,  sunk  so  low  into  the  ground,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  become  decrepid 
by  its  own  great  age.  The  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  who  presides  over  its  altar,  is 
called  by  all  men  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  and  is  accounted  through  the  whole 
kingdom  the  mast  celebrated  for  military  adventures.  Four  beaten  roads,  each  leading 
from  an  opposite  point  in  the  compass,  meet  before  the  principal  door  of  the  chapel ;  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  a  good  knight  arrives  at  this  place,  he  passes  in  to  the  performance  of 
his  devotions  in  the  chapel,  having  first  sounded  his  horn  three  times,  till  ash  and  oak- 
tree  quiver  and  ring.  Having  then  kneeled  down  to  his  devotions,  he  seldom  arises  from 
the  mass  of  Her  of  the  Broken  Lances,  but  there  is  attending  on  his  leisure  some 
adventurous  knight  ready  to  satisfy  the  new  comer's  desire  of  battle.  This  station  have 
I  held  for  a  month  and  more  against  all  comers,  and  all  gave  me  fair  thanks  for  the 
knightly  manner  of  quitting  myself  towards  them,  except  one,  who  had  the  evil  hap  to 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  did  break  his  neck ;  and  another,  who  was  struck  through  the 
body,  so  that  the  lance  came  out  beliind  his  back  about  a  cloth-yard,  all  dripping  with 
blood.  Allowing  for  such  accidents,  which  cannot  easily  be  avoided,  my  opponents 
parted  with  me  with  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  I  had  done  theuL" 

"  I  conceive,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  a  form  like  yours,  animated  by 
the  courage  you  display,  is  likely  to  find  few  equals  even  among  your  adventurous 
countrymen ;  far  less  among  men  who  are  taught  that  to  cast  away  their  lives  in  a 
senseless  quarrel  among  themselves,  is  to  throw  away,  like  a  boy,  the  gift  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  your  opinion,"  said  the  Frank,  somewhat  contemptuoudy; 
"  yet  I  assure  you,  if  you  doubt  that  our  gallant  strife  was  unmixed  with  sullenness  and 
anger,  and  that  we  hunt  not  the  hart  or  the  boar  with  merrier  hearts  in  the  evening, 
tliaii  we  discharge  our  task  of  chivalry  by  the  morn  had  arisen,  before  the  portal  of  the 
old  chapel,  you  do  us  foul  injustice." 

"  AVith  the  Turks  you  will  not  enjoy  this  amiable  exchange  of  courtesies,"  answered 
Alexius.  "  When»fore  I  would  advise  you  neither  to  stray  far  into  the  van  nor  into  the 
rear,  but  to  abide  by  the  standard  where  the  best  infidels  make  their  efforts,  and  the  best 
knights  are  required  to  repel  them." 

"  By  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,"  said  the  Crusader,  "  I  would  not  that  the 
Turks  were  more  courteous  tlian  they  are  Christian,  and  am  well  pleased  that  unbeliever 
and  heathen  hound  are  a  proper  description  for  the  best  of  them,  as  being  traitor  alike 
to  their  God  and  to  the  laws  of  chivalry ;  and  devoutly  do  I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  with 
them  in  the  front  rank  of  our  army,  beside  our  standard,  or  elsewhere,  and  have  an  open 
field  to  do  my  devoir  against  them,  both  as  the  enemies  of  our  Lady  and  the  holy  saints, 
and  as,  by  their  evil  customs,  more  expressly  my  own.  Meanwhile  you  have  time  to 
seat  yourself  and  receive  my  homage,  and  I  will  be  bound  to  you  for  despatching  this 
foolish  ceremony  with  as  little  waste  and  delay  of  time  as  the  occasion  will  permit." 

The  Emperor  hastily  seated  himself,  and  received  into  his  the  sinewy  hands  of  the 
Crusader,  who  made  the  acknowledgment  of  his  homage,  and  was  then  guided  off  by 
Count  Baldwin,  who  walked  with  the  stranger  to  the  ships,  and  then,  apparently  well 
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pkased  at  swing  him  in  tlic  course  of  going  on  boarti,  rL-tuineil  buck  to  Ihc  side  of  tin- 
Emperor. 

"  What  is  the  name,"  aaid  tlio  Emperor,  "  of  that  eingular  and  assuming  mftn?" 
"  It  is  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  accountad  one  of  the  bravest 
peers  who  stand  arouod  the  throne  of  France," 

After  a  moment's  reflection.  Alexias  Coranenus  issued  orders,  tliat  tlie  ceremonial  of 
the  day  should  be  discontinued,  afraid,  perhaps,  lest  the  rough  and  careless  humour  of 
the  strangers  should  produce  some  new  (i«arrel.  The  cruaaders  were  led,  nothing  loth, 
Im(^  to  palaces  in  which  they  had  already  been  hospitably  received,  and  readily  resumed 
the  interrupted  feast,  from  which  they  had  been  called  to  pay  their  homage.  The 
tmmpcts  of  the  various  leaders  blew  the  recall  of  the  few  troops  of  an  ordinary  character 
who  were  attendant,  together  with  the  host  of  knights  and  leaders,  who,  pleased  with 
the  indulgences  provided  for  them,  and  obscurely  foreseeing  that  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus  would  be  the  commencement  of  their  actual  Bu&ering,  rejoiced  in  being  called 
lo  the  hither  side. 

Jt  was  not  probably  intetided;  but  the  hero,  wi  he  might  be  styled,  of  the  tumultuous 
day.  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  who  was  already  on  hia  road  to  embarkation  on  the  atrait, 
was  disturbed  in  his  purpose  by  the  sound  of  recall  which  was  echoed  around  ;  nor  could 
Bohemond,  Godfrey,  or  any  who  took  upon  liim  to  explain  the  signal,  alter  his  resolution 
of  returning  to  Constantinople.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  threatened  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor,  and  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  braving  Alexius  at 
his  own  board,  or,  at  least,  tlial  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  than  whether  he  gave 
o^nce  or  not. 

To  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  to  whom  he  showed  some  respect,  he  was  still  far  from  paying 
deference ;  and  that  sagacious  prince,  having  used  every  argument  which  might  shake 
his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  imperial  city,  to  the  very  point  of  making  it  a  quarrel 
with  him  in  person,  at  length  abandoned  him  to  his  own  discretion,  and  pointed  him  out 
la  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  as  he  passed,  as  a  wild  kuight-ernint,  tacapable  of  being 
iBflaenced  by  any  thing  save  his  own  wayward  fancy.  "  He  brings  not  five  hundred 
men  to  the  crusade,"  said  Godfrey  ;  "  and  I  dare  be  sworn,  lliiit  even  iii  this,  the  very 
outset  of  the  undertaking,  he  knows  not  wliere  these  five  hundred  men  are,  and  !ic>w  their 
wants  are  provided  for.  There  is  an  eternal  trumpet  in  his  car  sounding  to  nssnuit,  nor 
has  he  room  or  lime  to  hear  a  milder  or  more  rational  signal.  See  iiow  lie  strolls  along 
yonder,  tlie  very  emblem  of  an  idle  schoolboy,  broke  out  of  the  school-hounda  ujion  a 
liolyday,  half  animated  by  curiosity  and  half  by  love  of  miactiief." 

"  And,"  said  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouac,  "  with  resolution  sufficient  to  support 
the  despjjrate  purpose  of  the  whole  army  of  devoted  crusaders.  And  yet  so  p.^saionate 
1  Itodomont  is  Count  Itobert,  that  he  would  rather  risk  the  success  of  the  whole 
P:([iedilion,  than  omit  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  worthy  antagonist  t-«  chtimp-clos,  or 
lusft,  a.s  he  terms  it,  a  chance  of  worshipping  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances.  Who 
are  yon  with  wliom  lie  has  now  met,  and  who  are  apparently  walking,  or  ratlici-  strolling 
in  the  same  way  with  him,  back  to  Constantinople?" 

"  An  nrnieil  knight,  brilliantly  equipped — yet  of  something  less  tlian  knightly  stature," 
insivered  G<jdrrey.  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  celebrated  lady  wlio  won  Hobert's  heart  in 
Ibe  lists  of  battle,  by  bravery  and  valour  equal  lo  his  own ;  and  the  pilgrim  form  in  the 
!wig  vestments  may  be  their  daughter  or  niece." 

"  A  singular  spectacle,  worthy  Kniglit,"  said  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  do  our  daya 
present  to  us,  to  which  we  liave  had  nothing  similar,  since  Gaita,'  wife  of  Robert 
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Guiacard,  first  took  upon  her  to  distinguish  hera«lf  bj  manly  deeds  of  emprise,  and  riral 
her  husband,  as  well  in  the  front  of  battle  as  at  the  dancing-room  or  banquet" 

"  Such  is  the  custom  of  this  p&ir,  moat  noble  knight,"  answered  another  Cmsader, 
who  had  joiiictl  them,  "  and  Heaven  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  no  power  to  keep 
domestic  peace  by  an  api>eal  to  the  stronger  hand  I" 

"  Well  1"  replied  Raymond,  "  if  it  be  rather  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the  lady  of 
our  love  is  far  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  is  a  consolation  that  she  is  too  old-fashioned 
to  beat  us,  when  we  rotum  back  with  no  more  of  yonth  or  manhood  than  a  long  crusade 
has  left.  But  come,  follow  on  the  road  to  Constandnople,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  most 
doughty  knight." 
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E's'4^''^  KENIIILDA,  Countess  of  Tana,  was  one  of  tliose  stalwart  dames  who 
'■^.S.eK^',  willingly  liazarded  themselves  in  tlie  front  of  battle,  which,  duriug  the  first 
gl^vj^  crusade,  was  as  common  ns  it  was  passible  for  a  very  unnatural  custom  to  be, 
^^^^-^  and,  in  fact,  gave  the  real  instances  of  the  Marpliisas  and  Bradamantes,  whom 
tlic  writers  of  romance  delighted  to  paiut,  assigning  them  sometimes  the  advantage  of 
invulnerable  armour,  or  a  spear  whose  thrust  did  not  admit  of  being  resisted,  in  order 
to  soften  the  improbability  of  the  weaker  sex  being  frequently  victorious  over  the  male 
part  of  the  ci-eation. 

Hut  the  s|)ell  of  Brenhilda  was  of  a  more  simple  nature,  and  rested  chiefly  in  her 
great  beauty. 

From  a  girl  she  despised  the  pursuits  of  lior  sex  ;  and  they  who  ventured  to  become 
Miitors  for  the  hand  of  the  young  Lady  of  Aspranionle,  to  which  warlike  fief  she  had 
succeeded,  and  which  perhaps  encouraged  her  in  her  fancy,  received  for  answer,  that 
they  must  first  merit  it  by  their  good  behaviour  in  the  lists.  The  father  of  Brenhilda 
wa3  dead ;  her  mother  was  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  easily  kept  under  management  by  the 
young  lady  herself. 

Brenbilda's  numerous  siiitors  readily  agreed  to  terms  which  were  too  much  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  age  to  be  disputed.  A  tournament  was  held  at  the  Castle  of 
A^pramonle,  in  which  one  half  of  the  gallant  assembly  rolled  headlong  before  their 
successful  rivals,  and  withdrew  from  the  lists  mortified  and  disappointed.  The  successful 
party  among  the  suitors  wci'C  expected  to  be  summoned  to  joust  among  themselves.  But 
ihey  were  surprised  at  being  m.ido  arquainlcd  with  the  lady's  further  will,     She  aspired 
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to  wear  armour  herself,  to  wield  a  lance,  and  back  a  steed,  and  prajed  the  kniglitB  that 
they  would  permit  a  lad  j,  whom  they  professed  to  honour  so  highly,  to  mingle  in  their 
games  of  cliivalry.    The  young  knights  courteously  received  their  young  mistress  in  the 
lists,  and  smiled  at  the  idea  of  her  holding  them  triumphantly  against  so  many  gaUant 
champions  of  the  other  sex.     But  the  vassals  and  old  servants  of  the  Count,  her  father, 
smiled  to  each  other,  and  intimated  a  different  result  than  the  gallants  anticipated.    The 
knights  who  encountered  the  fair  Brenhilda  were  one  by  one  stretched  on  the  sand ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  denied,  that  the  situation  of  tilting  with  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of 
the  time  was  an  extremely  embarrassing  one.     Each  youth  was  bent  to  withhold  his 
charge  in  full  volley,  to  cause  his  steed  to  swerve  at  the  full  shock,  or  in  some  other  way 
to  flinch  from  doing  the  utmost  which  was  necessary  to  gain  the  victory,  lest,  in  so 
gaining  it,  he  might  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  beautiful  opponent  he  tilted  with. 
But  the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  not  one  who  could  be  conquered  by  less  than  the 
exertion  of  the  whole  strength  and  talents  of  the  victor.     The  defeated  suitors  departed 
from  the  lists  the  more  mortified  at  their  discomfiture,  because  Robert  of  Paris  arrived 
at  sunset,  and,  understanding  what  was  going  forward,  sent  his  name  to  the  barriers,  as 
that  of  a  knight  who  would  willingly  forego  the  reward  of  the  tournament,  in  case  he 
had  the  fortune  to  gain  it,  declaring,  that  neither  lands  nor  ladies'  charms  were  what  he 
came  thither  to  seek.     Brenhilda,  piqued  and  mortified,  chose  a  new  lance,  mounted  her 
best  steed,   and   advanced  into  the  lists  as  one  determined  to  avenge  upon  the  new 
assailant's  brow  the  slight  of  her  charms  which  he  seemed  to  express.    But  whether  her 
displeasure  had  somewhat  interfered  with  her  usual  skill,  or  whether  she  had,  like  others 
of  her  sex,  felt  a  partiality  towards  one  whose  heart  was  not  particularly  set  upon  gaining 
hers — or  whether,  as  is  often  said  on  such  occasions,  her  fated  hour  was  come,  so  it  was 
that  Count  Robert  tilted  with  his  usual  address  and  good  fortune.      Brenhilda  of 
Aspramonte  was  unhorsed  and  unhelmed,  and  stretched  on  the  earth,  and  the  beautiful 
face,  which  faded  from  very  red  to  deadly  pale  before  the  eyes  of  the  victor,  produced 
its  natural  effect  in  raising  the  value  of  his  conquest.    He  would,  in  conformi^  with  his 
resolution,  have  left  the  castle  after  having  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  lady ;   but  her 
mother  opportunely  interposed ;  and  when  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  no  serious  injury 
had  been  sustained  by  the  young  heiress,  she  returned  her  thanks  to  the  stranger  knight 
who  had  taught  her  daughter  a  lesson,  which,  slie  trusted,  she  would  not  easily  forget. 
Thus  tempted  to  do  what  he  secretly  wished,  Count  Robert  gave  ear  to  those  sentiments, 
which  naturally  whispered  to  him  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  withdraw. 

He  was  of  the  blood  of  Cliarlemagne,  and,  what  was  still  of  more  consequence  in  the 
young  lady's  eyes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Norman  knights  in  that  jousting  day. 
After  a  residence  of  ten  days  in  the  castle  of  Aspramonte,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set 
out,  for  such  was  Count  Robert's  will,  with  a  competent  train,  to  our  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances,  where  it  pleased  him  to  be  wedded.  Two  knights,  who  were  waiting 
to  do  battle,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  place,  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  nature  of 
the  cavalcade,  which  seemed  to  interrupt  their  purpose.  But  greatly  were  they  surprised 
when  they  received  a  cartel  from  the  betrothed  couple,  offering  to  substitute  their  own 
persons  in  the  room  of  other  antagonists,  and  congratulating  themselves  in  commencing 
their  married  life  in  a  manner  so  consistent  with  that  which  they  had  hitherto  led. 
They  were  victorious  as  usual ;  and  the  only  persons  having  occasion  to  rue  the 
complaisance  of  the  Count  and  his  bride,  were  the  two  strangers,  one  of  whom  broke  an 
arm  in  the  rencontre,  and  the  other  dislocated  a  collar-bone. 

Count  Robert's  course  of  knight-errantry  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  intermitted 
by  his  marriage ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  support  his  renown,  his 
wife  was  often  known  also  in  military  exploits,  nor  was  she  inferior  to  him  in  thirst 
after  fame.  They  both  assumed  the  cross  at  the  same  time,  that  being  then  the  predomi- 
nating folly  in  Europe. 
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The  CouDtesa  Breolulda  was  uow  above  eix-and- twenty  years  old,  with  as  much 
beauty  as  can  wtU  full  to  the  share  of  ao  Amazon.  A  figure,  ol'  the  largest  feminine 
size,  was  surmounted  by  a  noble  countenance,  to  which  even  repeated  warlike  toils  had 
not  given  more  than  a  sunny  hue,  relieved  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  such  parts  of 
her  face  as  were  not  usually  displayed. 

As  Alexius  gare  orders  that  his  retinue  should  return  to  Constantinople,  he  s|ioke  in 
private  to  the  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  The  Satrap  answered  with  a  submissive  bend 
of  Uie  bead,  and  separated  with  a  few  attendants  from  the  main  body  of  the  Emperor'a 
train.  The  principal  road  to  the  city  was,  of  course,  filled  with  the  troops,  and  witli 
the  numerous  crowds  of  spectators,  all  of  whom  wei'c  inconvenienced  in  some  degree  by 
the  dust  and  lieat  of  the  weather. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris  had  embarked  Iiis  horses  on  board  of  ship,  and  all  his  retinup, 
except  an  old  squire  or  valet  of  his  own,  and  an  attendant  of  hia  wife,  lie  felt  himself 
more  incommoded  in  this  crowd  than  he  desired,  especially  as  his  wife  shared  it  with 
him,  and  began  to  look  among  the  scattered  trees  which  fringed  the  shores,  down  almost 
to  the  tide-mark,  to  see  if  ho  could  discern  any  by-path  which  might  carry  them  more 
circuitously,  but  more  pleasantly,  to  the  city,  and  afford  them  at  the  same  time,  what 
was  their  principal  object  in  the  East,  strange  sights,  or  adventures  of  chivalry.  A 
broad  and  beaten  path  seemed  to  promise  them  all  the  enjoyment  which  shade  could  give 
in  a  warm  climate.  The  ground  through  which  it  wound  its  way  was  beautifully  broken 
by  the  appearance  of  temples,  churches,  and  kiosks,  and  here  and  there  a  fountain 
distributed  its  silver  produce,  like  a  benevolent  individual,  who,  self-denying  to 
himself,  is  liberal  to  all  others  who  are  in  necessity.  The  distant  sound  of  the  martial 
music  still  regaled  their  way;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  detained  the  populace 
on  the  high-road,  prevented  the  strangers  from  becoming  incommoded  with  lellow- 
travellers. 

Ilojoicing  in  tlie  abated  heat  of  the  day — wondering,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  various 
kinds  of  arciii lecture,  the  strange  features  of  the  landscape,  or  accidental  touches  of 
manner^  exhibited  by  those  who  met  or  passed  tliem  upon  their  journey,  they  strolled 
easily  onwards.  One  figure  particularly  caught  the  attention  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda. 
This  was  an  old  man  of  great  stature,  engage<l,  ap[)arently,  so  deeply  with  the  roll  of 
parchment  which  he  held  in  his  liand,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  objects  which  were 
passing  around  him.  Deep  thought  appeared  to  reign  on  hia  brow,  and  liis  eye  was  of 
that  piercing  kind  which  seems  designed  to  search  and  winnow  the  frivolous  from  the 
edifying  part  of  human  discussion,  and  limit  its  inquiry  to  the  last,  liaising  his  eyes 
slowly  from  the  parcliment  on  whieli  he  had  been  gazing,  tlic  look  of  Agelastes — for  it 
was  the  sage  himself — encountered  those  of  Count  Robert  and  his  lady,  and  addressing 
them  with  the  kindly  epilhet  of  "  my  children,"  he  a.sked  if  they  had  missed  their  road, 
or  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  which  he  could  do  them  any  pleasure. 

"  We  are  strangers,  father,"  was  the  answer,  "from  a  distant  countiy,  and  belonging 
to  the  army  which  has  passed  hither  upon  pilgrimage;  one  object  brings  us  here  in 
common,  we  hope,  with  all  that  host.  IVe  desire  to  pay  our  devotions  where  the  great 
ransom  was  paid  for  us,  and  to  free,  by  our  good  swords,  enslaved  Palestine,  from  the 
u.'^urpatiou  and  tyranny  of  the  infidel.  When  we  have  said  tliis,  we  have  announced  our 
highest  human  motive.  Yet  Robert  of  Paris  and  his  Countess  would  not  willingly  set 
their  foot  on  a  land,  save  what  should  resound  its  echo.  They  have  not  been  accustomed 
ti>  move  in  silence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  would  purchase  an  eternal  life  of 
fame,  though  it  were  at  the  price  of  mortal  existence." 

"  You  seek,  then,  to  barter  safety  for  fame,"  said  Agolastes,  "  though  you  may, 
perchance,  throw  death  into  the  scale  by  which  you  hope  to  gain  it  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  nor  is  there  oue  wearing  such  a  belt  as  this,  to 
whom  such  a  thought  is  stranger." 
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*'  And  as  I  understand,"  said  Agelaste?,  **  your  lady  sliares  with  your  honourable  self 
in  these  valorous  resolutions  ? — Can  this  be  ?** 

'*  You  may  undervalue  my  female  courage,  father,  if  such  is  your  wiU,"  said  the 
Countess ;  **  but  I  speak  in  presence  of  a  witness  who  can  attest  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  a  man  of  half  your  years  had  not  doubted  the  truth  with  impunity.** 

"  Nay,  Heaven  protect  me  from  the  lightning  of  your  eyes,"  said  Agelastes,  "  whether 
in  anger  or  in  scorn.  I  bear  an  aegis  about  myself  against  what  I  should  else  have 
feared.  But  age,  with  its  incapacities,  brings  also  its  apologies.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
one  like  me  whom  you  seek  to  find,  and  in  that  case  I  should  be  happy  to  render  to  you 
such  services  as  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  to  all  worthy  knights." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  replied  Count  Robert,  "  that  after  the  accomplishment  of  my 
vow," — he  looked  upwards  and  crossed  himself, — "there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  which  I  am 
more  bound  than  to  celebrate  my  name  in  arms  as  becomes  a  valiant  cavalier.  When 
men  die  obscurely,  they  die  for  ever.  Had  my  ancestor  Charles  never  left  the  paltry 
banks  of  the  Saale,  he  had  not  now  been  much  better  known  than  any  vine-dresser  who 
wielded  his  pruning-hook  in  the  same  territories.  But  he  bore  him  like  a  brave  man, 
and  his  name  is  deathless  in  the  memory  of  the  worthy." 

**  Young  man,"  said  the  old  Grecian,  ^'  although  it  is  but  seldom  that  such  as  yoo, 
whom  I  was  made  to  serve  and  to  value,  visit  this  country,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I  am 
well  qualified  to  serve  you  in  the  matter  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  My 
acquaintance  with  nature  has  been  so  perfect  and  so  long,  that,  during  its  continuance, 
she  has  disappeared,  and  another  world  has  been  spread  before  me,  in  which  she  has  but 
little  to  do.  Thus  the  curious  stores  which  I  have  assembled  are  beyond  the  researches 
of  other  men,  and  not  to  be  laid  before  those  whose  deeds  of  valour  are  to  be  bounded  by 
the  ordinary  probabilities  of  everyday  nature.  No  romancer  of  your  romantic  country 
ever  devised  such  extraordinary  adventures  out  of  his  own  imagination,  and  to  feed  the 
idle  wonder  of  those  who  sat  listening  around,  as  those  which  I  know,  not  of  idle 
invention,  but  of  real  positive  existence,  with  the  means  of  achieving  and  accomplishing 
the  conditions  of  each  adventure." 

"  If  such  be  your  real  profession,"  said  the  French  Count,  "  you  have  met  one  of  those 
whom  you  chiefiy  search  for ;  nor  will  my  Countess  and  I  stir  farther  upon  our  road  until 
you  have  pointed  out  to  us  some  one  of  those  adventures  which  it  is  the  business 
of  errant-knights  to  be  industrious  in  seeking  out." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  old  man  ;  and  his  lady,  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  which  had  something  in  it  almost  diverting,  followed  his  example. 

"  We  have  fallen  right,  Brenhilda,"  said  Count  Robert ;  '^  our  guardian  angel  has 
watched  his  charge  carefully.  Here  have  we  come  among  an  ignorant  set  of  pedants, 
chattering  their  absurd  language,  and  holding  more  important  the  least  look  that  a 
cowardly  Emperor  can  give,  than  the  best  blow  that  a  good  knight  can  deaL  Believe 
me,  I  was  wellnigh  thinking  that  we  had  done  ill  to  take  the  cross — Grod  forgive  such 
an  impious  doubt  !  Yet  here,  when  we  were  even  despairing  to  find  the  road  to  fame, 
we  have  met  with  one  of  those  excellent  men  whom  the  knights  of  yore  were  wont  to 
find  sitting  by  springs,  by  crosses,  and  by  altars,  ready  to  direct  the  wandering  knight 
where  fame  was  to  be  found.  Disturb  him  not,  my  Brenhilda,"  said  the  Count,  "  but 
let  him  recall  to  himself  his  stories  of  the  ancient  time,  and  thou  shalt  see  he  will  enrich 
us  with  the  treasures  of  his  information." 

"  If,"  replied  Agelastes,  after  some  pause,  "  I  have  waited  for  a  longer  term  than 
human  life  is  granted  to  most  men,  I  shall  still  be  overpaid  by  dedicating  what  remains 
of  existence  to  the  service  of  a  pair  so  devoted  to  chivalry.  What  first  occurs  to  me  is 
a  story  of  our  Greek  country,  so  famous  in  adventures,  and  which  I  shall  briefly  detail 
to  you : — 

"  Afar  hence,  in  our  renowned  Grecian  Archipelago,  amid  storms  and  whirlpools,  rocks 
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wlii<^b,  changing  iheir  ctior acter,  appear  to  precipitate  tliemaelves  against  each  other,  and 
biUuws  that  are  never  in  a  piurific  stale,  lies  the  rich  inland  of  Zuliehium,  inhabited, 
notwitlistandiog  its  wealth,  by  a  very  few  natives,  wlio  live  cnly  upon  the  Bea-const. 
The  inland  part  of  tlie  island  is  one  immense  mountain,  or  pile  of  mountains,  amongst 
wbieli,  tliose  who  dare  npprosclL  near  enough,  may,  wo  are  assured,  discern  the  moss- 
grown  and  antiquated  towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  etatcly,  but  ruinous  castle,  tlic  liabitation 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  island,  ixi  which  she  has  been  enchanted  for  a  great  many 
years. 

"  A  bold  knight,  who  came  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerutialem,  made  a  vow  to  deliver 
iJiis  nnhappy  victim  of  pain  and  sorcery  ;  feeling,  with  justice,  vehemently  offended,  that 
the  fiends  of  darkness  should  exercise  any  authority  near  the  Holy  Land,  which  might 
be  termed  the  very  fountain  of  light.  Two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island 
utidertook  to  guide  him  as  near  to  the  main  gate  as  they  dui-al,  nor  did  they  approach  it 
more  closely  than  the  length  of  a  how-shgt.  Here,  then,  abandoned  to  himself,  the  brave 
Frank  set  forth  upon  his  enterpriae,  with  a  stout  heart,  and  Heaven  alone  to  friend. 
Tlie  fabric  which  he  approached  showed,  by  its  gigantic  siiie,  and  splendour  of  outline, 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  potentate  who  liad  erected  it.  The  brazen  gates  unfolded 
themaelres  as  if  witii  hope  and  pleasure ;  and  aiirial  voices  swept  around  the  spires  and 
litm^Ia,  congratulating  the  genius  of  the  place,  it  might  he,  upon  the  expected  approach 
of  it«  deliverer. 

*'  The  knight  passed  on,  not  unmoved  with  wonder,  though  untainted  by  fear ;  and 
the  Gothic  splendours  which  he  saw  were  of  a  kind  highly  to  exalt  his  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  mistress  for  whom  a  prison-house  had  been  so  richly  decorated.  Guards  there 
were  in  Eastern  dress  and  arms,  upon  bulwark  and  buttress,  in  readiness,  it  appeared,  to 
bend  their  bows ;  but  the  warriors  wore  motionless  and  silent,  and  took  no  more  notice 
(if  the  armed  step  of  the  knight  than  if  a  monk  or  hermit  had  approached  their  guarded 
post  They  were  living,  and  yet,  as  to  all  power  and  sense,  they  might  be  considered 
aOKntg  the  dead.  K  there  was  truth  in  the  old  tradition,  the  sun  hod  shoue  and  the 
rwn  had  fallen  upon  them  for  more  than  four  hundred  changing  seasons,  without  their 
hM\^  scii-t),l(?  of  the  gi-uiul  w;iniitli  ol'  tli^  oiu-  or  tiiu  cuIJnl'ss  vt'  llic  olliur.  Like 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their  stioes  had  not  decayed,  nor  tlicir  vestments  waxed  old. 
As  Time  left  tliem,  so  and  without  alteration  was  he  again  to  find  them."  The  philoso- 
pher began  now  to  recall  what  he  had  heard  of  the  cause  of  their  enchantment. 

"  The  sage  to  whom  this  potent  charm  is  imputed,  wos  one  of  the  Magi  who  followed 
the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  He  had  come  to  the  court  of  tliis  youthful  Princess,  who 
received  him  with  every  attention  wliich  gratified  vanity  could  dictate,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  her  awe  of  this  grave  personage  was  lost  in  the  sense  of  ascendancy  wjiich  her 
beauty  gave  her  over  him.  It  was  no  difficult  matter — in  fact  it  happens  every  day — 
for  the  beautiful  woman  to  lull  the  wise  man  into  what  is  not  inaptly  called  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  sage  was  induced  to  attempt  feats  of  youth  which  his  years  rendered 
ridiculous ;  lie  could  command  the  elements,  but  the  common  course  of  nature  was 
beyond  his  power.  When,  therefore,  he  e.terted  his  magic  strength,  the  mountains  bent 
and  the  seas  receded  ;  but  when  the  philosojiher  attempted  to  lead  forth  the  Princess  of 
Zulichium  in  the  youthful  dance,  youths  and  maidens  turned  their  heads  aside  lest  they 
sliould  make  too  manifest  the  ludici-ous  ideas  with  which  they  were  impressed. 

"  L'nhappily,  as  the  aged,  even  the  wisest  of  tiiem,  will  forget  themselves,  so  the 
young  naturally  enter  into  an  alliance  to  spy  out,  ridicule,  and  enjoy  their  foibles.  Many 
were  the  glances  which  the  Princess  sent  among  her  retinue,  intimating  the  nature  of  the 
amusement  which  she  received  from  the  attentions  of  her  formidable  lover.  In  process 
of  time  she  lost  her  caution,  and  a  glance  was  detected,  expressing  to  the  old  man  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  in  which  he  had  been  all  along  held  by  the  object  of  his  affections. 
Earth  has  no  passion  so  bitter  as  love  converled  to  hatred ;  and  while  the  sage  bitterly 
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regretted  what  he  had  done,  he  did  not  the  less  resent  the  light-hearted  follj  of  the 
Princess  by  whom  he  had  been  duped. 

"  If,  however,  he  was  angry,  he  possessed  the  art  to  conceal  it.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
look  expressed  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  received.  A  shade  of  melancholy, 
or  rather  gloom,  upon  his  brow,  alone  intimated  the  coming  storm.  The  Frinoeas 
became  somewhat  alarmed;  she  was  besides  extremely  good-natured,  nor  had  her 
intentions  of  leading  the  old  man  into  what  would  render  him  ridiculous,  been  so 
accurately  planned  with  malice  prepense,  as  they  were  the  effect  of  accident  and  chance. 
She  saw  the  pain  which  he  suffered,  and  thought  to  end  it  by  going  up  to  him,  when 
about  to  retire,  and  kindly  wishing  him  good-night. 

"  *  You  say  well,  daughter,'  said  the  sage,  *  good-night — but  who^  of  the  numbers  who 
hear  me,  shall  say  good-morning  ?' 

*'  The  speech  drew  little  attention,  although  two  or  three  persons  to  whom  the 
character  of  the  sage  was  known,  fled  from  the  island  that  very  night,  and  by  their  report 
made  known  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  infliction  of  this  extraordinary  spell 
on  those  who  remained  within  the  Castle.  A  sleep  like  that  of  death  fell  upon  them,  and 
was  not  removed.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  island ;  the  few  who  remained  ¥rere 
cautious  how  they  approached  the  Castle,  and  watched  until  some  bold  adventurer  should 
bring  that  happy  awakening  which  the  speech  of  the  sorcerer  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
intimate. 

"  Never  seemed  there  a  fairer  opportunity  for  that  awakening  to  take  place  than  when 
the  proud  step  of  Artavan  de  Ilautlieu  was  placed  upon  those  enchanted  courts.  On  the 
lefl,  lay  the  palace  and  donjon-keep ;  but  the  right,  more  attractive,  seemed  to  invite  to 
the  apartment  of  the  women.  At  a  side  door,  reclined  on  a  couch,  two  guards  of  the 
haram,  with  their  naked  swords  grasped  in  their  hands,  and  features  fiendishly  contorted 
between  sleep  and  dissolution,  seemed  to  menace  death  to  any  who  should  venture  to 
approach.  This  threat  deterred  not  Artavan  de  Ilautlieu.  He  approached  the  entrance, 
when  the  doors,  like  those  of  the  great  entrance  to  the  Castle,  made  themselves  instantly 
accessible  to  him.  A  guard-room  of  the  same  effeminate  soldiers  received  him,  nor  could 
the  strictest  examination  have  discovered  to  him  whether  it  was  sleep  or  death  which 
arrested  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  upon  and  prohibit  his  advance.  Unheeding  the 
presence  of  these  ghastly  sentinels,  Artavan  pressed  forward  into  an  inner  apartment^ 
where  female  slaves  of  the  most  distinguished  beauty  were  visible  in  the  attitude  of  those 
who  had  already  assumed  their  dress  for  the  night  There  was  much  in  this  scene 
which  might  have  arrested  so  young  a  pilgrim  as  Artavan  of  Hautlieu ;  but  his  heart 
was  fixed  on  achieving  the  freedom  of  the  beautiful  Princess,  nor  did  he  suflTer 
himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  object  by  any  inferior  consideration.  He  passed  on, 
therefore,  to  a  little  ivory  door,  which,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  in  maidenly  hesita- 
tion, gave  way  like  the  rest,  and  yielded  access  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Princess 
herself.  A  soft  light,  resembling  that  of  evening,  penetrated  into  a  chamber  where 
every  thing  seemed  contrived  to  exalt  the  luxury  of  slumber.  The  heaps  of  cushions, 
which  formed  a  stately  bed,  seemed  rather  to  be  touched  than  impressed  by  the  form  of 
a  nymph  of  fifteen,  the  renowned  Princess  of  Zulichium." 

"  Without  interrupting  you,  good  father,"  said  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  "  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  comprehend  the  picture  of  a  woman  asleep  without  much  dilating  upon 
it,  and  that  such  a  subject  is  little  recommended  either  by  our  age  or  by  yours." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  lady,"  answered  Agelastes,  "  the  most  approved  part  of  my 
story  has  ever  been  this  passage,  and  while  I  now  suppress  it  in  obedience  to  your 
command,  bear  notice,  I  pray  you,  that  I  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
tale." 

"  Brenhilda,"  added  the  Count,  '<  I  am  surprised  you  think  of  interrupting  a  stoiy 
which  has  hitherto  proceeded  with  so  much  fire ;  the  telling  of  a  few  words  more  or  less 
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will  Murcly  iiave  a  mach  greater  influence  upon  the  sense  of  tlie  iiiirralive,  tban  such  an 
addition  can  possibly  possess  over  our  sentiments  of  action," 

"  A3  yoQ  will,"  said  his  lady,  throwing  herself  carelessly  bsiek  upon  ihe  seat ;  "  but 
methinks  the  worthy  father  protracts  this  discourse,  till  it  becomea  of  a  nature  more 
trifling  llian  interesting." 

'*  Brenhihla,"  said  the  Count,  "  this  ia  the  first  time  I  have  remarked  in  you  a  woman's 
weakness." 

"  I  may  as  well  say,  Count  Robert,  that  it  is  the  first  time,"  answered  Brenhilda, 
"  thai  you  liave  shown  to  me  the  inconstancy  of  your  sex." 

"  Gods  and  goddesses,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  was  ever  known  a  quarrel  more 
absurdly  founded !  The  Countess  is  jealous  of  one  whom  her  husband  probably  never 
wiU  see,  nor  ia  there  any  prospect  that  the  Princess  of  Zulichium  will  be  hei-eailer  better 
known  to  the  modem  world,  than  if  the  curtain  hung  before  her  tomb." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris ;  "  if  Sir  Artavan  of  Hautlicu  has  not 
accomplished  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Princess  of  Zulichium,  I  make  a  vow  to  our 
lady  of  the  Broken  Lances," — 

"  Eemember."  said  his  lady  interfering,  "  that  you  are  already  under  a  vow  to  free 
the  Sepulchre  of  God ;  and  to  that,  methinks,  all  lighter  engagements  might  give  place." 

"  Well,  lady — well,"  swd  Count  Robert,  but  half  satisfied  with  this  interference,  "  I 
will  not  engage  myself,  you  may  be  assured,  on  any  adventure  which  may  ciaim 
precedence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  which  we  are  all  bound." 

"  Alaa ! "  said  Agelastea,  "  the  distance  of  Zulichium  from  the  speediest  route  to  the 
M-pulchre  is  so  small  that" 

"  Worthy  father,"  said  tho  Conntess,  "  we  will,  if  it  pleases  you,  hear  your  tale  to  an 
end,  and  then  determine  what  we  will  do.  We  Norman  ladies,  descendants  of  the  old 
Germans,  claim  a  voice  with  our  lords  in  the  council  which  precedes  the  battle  j  nor  has 
our  iissistance  in  the  conflict  been  deemed  altogether  useless." 

The  tone  in  whiuli  this  was  spoken  conveyed  an  awkward  innuendo  to  the  philosopher, 
mba  began  to  foresee  that  the  guidimce  of  the  Norman  knight  would  be  more  diflicult 
than  Iw  had  fori'st-oii,  wtiile  liis  ciinso.-t  rcmiiiiicd  by  his  ^il!u.  lie  touk  up,  thm^fore, 
his  oratory  on  somewhat  a  lower  key  than  before,  and  avoided  those  warm  descriptions 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  Countess  Brenhilda. 

"  Sir  Aitavan  Ue  Hautlicu,  says  the  story,  considered  in  what  way  he  should  accost 
the  sleeping  damsel,  when  it  occurred  to  bira  in  what  manner  the  charm  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  reversed.  I  am  in  your  judgment,  fair  lady,  if  he  judged  wrong  in  resolving 
that  the  method  of  his  address  should  be  a  kiss  upon  the  lips."  The  colour  of  Bren- 
hilda was  somewhat  heightened,  but  she  did  not  deem  the  observation  worthy  of  notice. 

"  Never  had  so  innocent  an  action,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "  an  effect  more 
horrible.  The  delightful  light  of  a  summer  evening  was  instantly  changed  into  a 
strange  lurid  hue,  which,  infected  with  sulphur,  seemed  to  breathe  suffocation  through  the 
apartment.  The  rich  hangings,  and  splendid  furniture  of  the  chamber,  the  very  walla 
themselves,  were  changed  into  huge  stones  tossed  together  at  random,  like  the  inside  of 
a  wild  beast's  den,  nor  was  the  den  without  an  inhabitant.  The  beautiful  and  innocent 
lips  to  which  Artavan  de  Hautlieu  had  approached  his  own,  were  now  changed  into  the 
hideous  and  bizarre  form,  and  bestial  aspect  of  a  fiery  dragon.  A  moment  she  hovered 
upon  the  wing,  and  it  is  said,  had  Sir  Artavan  found  courage  to  repeat  his  salute  three 
times,  he  would  then  have  remained  master  of  all  the  wealth,  and  of  the  disenchanted 
princess.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  dragon,  or  the  creature  who  seemed 
such,  sailed  out  at  a  side  window  upon  its  hroad  pennons,  ottering  loud  wails  of 
disappointment." 

Here  ended  the  story  of  Agelastes.  "  The  Princess,"  he  said,  "  is  still  supposed  to 
abide  her  doom  in  the  Island  of  Zulichium,  and  several  knighls  have  undertaken  the 
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adventure ;  but  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  fear  of  saluting  the  sleeping  maiden,  or 
that  of  approaching  the  dragon  into  which  she  was  transformed,  but  so  it  is,  the  spell 
remains  unachieved.  I  know  the  way,  and  if  jou  say  the  word,  you  may  be  to-morrow 
on  the  road  to  the  castle  of  enchantment." 

The  Countess  heard  this  proposal  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  for  she  knew  that  she 
might,  by  opposition,  determine  her  husband  irrevocably  upon  following  out  the  enterprise. 
She  stood  therefore  with  a  timid  and  bashful  look,  strange  in  a  person  whose  bearing 
was  generally  so  dauntless,  and  prudently  left  it  to  the  uninfluenced  mind  of  Count 
Robert  to  form  the  resolution  which  should  best  please  him. 

*^  Brenhilda,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "  fame  and  honour  are  dear  to  thy  husband  as 
ever  they  were  to  knight  who  buckled  a  brand  upon  his  side.  Thou  hast  done,  perhaps, 
I  may  say,  for  me,  what  I  might  in  vain  have  looked  for  from  ladies  of  thy  condition ; 
and  therefore  thou  mayst  well  expect  a  casting  voice  in  such  points  of  deliberation. — 
Why  dost  thou  wander  by  the  side  of  a  foreign  and  unhealthy  shore,  instead  of  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  Seine  ? — Why  dost  thou  wear  a  dress  unusual  to  thy  sex  ? — ^Why 
dost  thou  seek  death,  and  think  it  little  in  comparison  of  shame  ? — Why  ?  but  that  the 
Count  of  Paris  may  have  a  bride  worthy  of  him. — Dost  thou  think  that  this  affection  is 
thrown  away  ?  No,  by  the  saints  !  Thy  knight  repays  it  as  he  best  ought,  and 
sacrifices  to  thee  every  thought  which  thy  affection  may  less  than  entirely  approve  !" 

Poor  Brenhilda,  confused  as  she  was  by  the  various  emotions  with  which  she  was 
agitated,  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  heroic  deportment  which  her 
character  as  an  Amazon  required  from  her.  She  attempted  to  assume  the  proud  and 
lofty  look  which  was  properly  her  own,  but  failing  in  the  effort,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  Count's  arms,  hung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  like  a  village  maiden,  whose  true  love 
is  pressed  for  the  wars.  Her  husband,  a  little  ashamed,  while  he  was  much  moved  by 
this  burst  of  affection  in  one  to  whose  character  it  seemed  an  unusual  attribute^  was,  at 
the  same  time,  pleased  and  proud  that  he  could  have  awakened  an  affection  so  genuine 
and  so  gentle  in  a  soul  so  high-spirited  and  so  unbending. 

"  Not  thus,"  he  said,  **  my  Brenhilda  !  I  would  not  have  it  thus,  either  for  thine  own 
sake  or  for  mine.  Do  not  let  this  wi-<e  old  man  suppose  that  thy  heart  is  made  of  the 
malleable  stuff  which  furms  that  of  other  maidens;  and  apologize  to  him,  as  may  well 
become  thee,  for  having  prevented  my  undertaking  the  adventure  of  Zulichium,  which 
he  recommends." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Brenhilda  to  recover  herself,  after  having  afforded  so  notable  an 
instance  how  nature  can  vindicate  Iut  rights,  with  whatever  rigour  she  may  have  been 
disciplined  and  tyrannized  over.  With  a  look  of  ineffable  affection,  she  disjoined  herself 
from  her  ]ius1)and,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the  old  man  with  a 
countenance  in  whicli  the  half-effaced  tears  were  succeeded  by  smiles  of  pleasure  and  of 
modesty,  she  spoke  to  Agelastes  as  she  would  to  a  person  whom  she  respected,  and 
towards  wliom  she  had  some  offence  to  atone.  "  Father,"  she  said,  respectfully,  "  be  not 
angry  with  me  that  I  should  have  been  an  obstacle  to  one  of  the  best  knights  that  ever 
spurred  steed,  undertaking  the  enterprise  of  thine  enchanted  Princess ;  but  the  truth  iB^ 
that  in  our  land,  where  knighthood  and  religion  agree  in  permitting  only  one  lady  love, 
and  one  lady  wife,  we  do  not  quite  so  willingly  see  our  husbands  run  into  danger — 
especially  of  that  kind  where  lonely  ladies  are  the  parties  relieved — and — and  kisses  are 
the  ransom  paid.  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  my  Robert's  fidelity,  as  a  lady  can  have 
in  a  loving  knight,  but  still" 

'*  Lovely  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  notwithstanding  his  highly  artificial  character, 
could  not  help  being  moved  by  tlie  simple  and  sincere  affection  of  the  handsome  young 
pair,  "  you  have  done  no  evil.  The  state  of  the  Princess  is  no  worse  than  it  was^  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  knight  fated  to  relieve  her,  will  appear  at  the  destined 
period." 
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The  CovnteaB  amiled  sadlj,  and  shook  ber  head.  "  You  do  not  knowt"  she  eaid,  "  lioir 
powerful  is  the  aid  of  which  I  have  unhappily  deprived  this  unfortunate  ludy,  by  a 
jealousy  which  I  now  feel  to  have  been  jilike  paltry  and  unworthy  j  und,  such  is  my 
regret,  thai  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  retract  my  opposition  to  Count  Eobert's 
nadertakiiig  thia  adventure."  She  looked  at  her  husband  with  some  anxiety,  as  one 
that  had  made  an  oSer  she  would  not  willingly  see  accepted,  and  did  not  recover  her 
courage  until  he  said,  decidedly,  "  Brenliilda,  that  may  not  bo." 

"  And  why,  then,  may  not  Brenliilda  herself  take  the  adventure,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "  since  she  can  neither  fear  the  charms  of  the  Princeaa  nor  the  terrors  of  tlie 
dragon?" 

"  Lndy,"  said  Agelastes,  "the  Princess  must  be  awakened  by  thekiaa  of  love,  and  not 
by  that  of  friendship." 

"  A  sufficient  reason,"  said  the  Counteas,  Bnuling,  "  why  a  lady  may  not  wish  her  lord 
logo  forth  upon  an  adventure  of  which  the  conditions  are  so  regulated" 

"  Noble  minstrel,  or  herald,  or  by  whatever  name  this  country  calls  you,"  said  Count 
Robert,  "accept  a  small  remuneration  for  an  hour  pleasantly  spent,  though  spent, 
nnhappity,  in  vain.  I  should  make  some  apology  for  the  meanness  of  my  offering,  but 
French  knights,  you  may  have  occasion  to  know,  are  more  full  of  fame  than  of  wealth." 

"Not  for  that,  noble  sir,"  replied  Agelastes,  "would  I  refuse  your  munificence ;  a 
besant  from  your  worthy  hand,  or  that  of  your  noble-minded  lady,  were  centupled  In  ila 
value,  by  the  eminence  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  came.  I  would  bang  it  round  my 
neck  by  a  string  of  pearls,  and  when  I  came  into  the  presence  of  knights  and  of  ladies, 
I  would  proclaim  that  this  addition  to  my  achievement  of  armoriid  distinction,  was 
biaitowed  by  the  renowned  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and  Ina  unequalled  lady."  The 
Kniglit  and  the  Countess  looked  on  each  other,  and  the  lady,  taking  from  her  finger  a 
rijig  of  pure  gold,  prayed  the  old  man  to  accept  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  and  ber 
husband's.  "  With  one  other  condition,"  said  the  philoBOpher,  "  which  I  trust  you  will 
not  find  altogether  unsatisfactory.  I  have,  on  the  way  to  the  city  by  the  most  pleasant 
roed,  a  small  kiosk,  or  hermitage,  where  I  sometiroes  receive  my  friends,  who,  I  venture 
10  Bay,  are  among  the  most  respectable  personages  of  this  empire.  Two  or  three  of  these 
w31  prob&bly  honour  my  residence  to-day,  and  partake  of  the  provision  it  affords.  Could 
I  add  to  tbe?e  the  company  of  tlir>  noble  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  I  should  deem  my 
poor  habitation  honoured  for  ever." 

"  How  say  you,  my  noble  wife  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  The  company  of  a  minstrel  befits 
the  highest  birth,  honours  the  highest  rank,  and  adds  to  the  greatest  achievements ;  and 
the  invitation  does  us  too  much  credit  to  be  rejected." 

"  It  grows  somewhat  late,"  said  the  Countess :  "  but  we  came  not  here  to  shun  a 
sinking  sun  or  a  darkening  sky,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  satisfaction,  to  place 
at  the  command  of  the  good  father  every  pleasure  which  it  is  in  my  [lower  to  offer  to 
him,  for  having  been  the  means  of  your  neglecting  his  advice." 

"  The  path  is  so  short,"  said  Agelastea,  "  that  wc  had  better  keep  our  present  mode 
of  travelling,  if  the  lady  should  not  want  the  assistance  of  horses." 

"  No  horses  on  my  account,"  said  the  Lady  Brenhildo.  "  Jly  waiting  woman,  Agatha, 
has  what  necessaries  I  may  require ;  and,  for  the  rest,  no  knight  ever  ti-avelled  so  little 
embarrassed  with  baggage  as  my  husband." 

Agelastes,  therefore,  led  the  way  through  the  deepening  wood,  which  was  freshened 
by  the  cooler  breath  of  evening,  and  his  guests  accompanied  him. 
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':IIE  Count   of  Faria   and   his   lady  attended  the  old  man,  whose 

'  advanCL-d  ago,  his  excellence  in  the  use  of  the  Freoch  language, 

wlikh  he  epokc  to  admiration, — above  all,  his  skill  in  applying  it 

tu  poetical  ami  romantic  subjects,  which  was  essential  to  whit  wu 

then    termed   history  and   belles   letlrcs, — drew   from    the   noble 

hearers  n  degree  of  a|i|ilaiisc,  which,   as  Agetastes   had   seldom 

1  enough  to  consider  an  his  due,  so,  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Paris  and 

his  lady,  had  it  been  but  rarely  conferred. 

They  had  walked  fur  some  time  by  a  path  which  sometimes  seemed  to  hide  itself 
among  the  woods  (hut  cninc  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  sometimes  emerged  from 
concealment,  and  skirted  the  open  margin  of  the  strait,  while,  at  every  turn,  it  seemed 
guiiled  by  the  desire  to  select  a  choice  and  contrast  of  beauty.  Variety  of  acenea  and 
manners  enlivened,  from  their  novelty,  the  land.'^^ape  to  the  pilgrims.  By  the  sea-shonv 
nymplis  were  seen  dancing,  and  shepherds  piping,  or  beating  the  tambourine  to  their 
stops,  as  represented  in  some  groups  of  ancient  statuary.  Tlie  very  faces  had  a  nngular 
resemblance  to  the  anlti^uc.  If  old,  their  long  robes,  their  attitudes,  and  magnificent 
heail.a,  presented  the  ideas  which  distinguish  prophets  and  saints;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  features  of  the  young  recalled  the  expressive  countenances  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  and  the  charms  of  tliose  lovely  females  by  whom  their  deeds  were  Inspired. 

But  the  race  of  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  even  in  its  native  country, 
unmixed,  or  in  absolute  purity;  on  the  contrary,  they  saw  groups  of  persona  with 
features  which  argued  a  difierent  descent. 

In  a  retiring  bosom  of  the  shore,  which  was  traversed  by  the  path,  the  rocks,  receding 
from  the  beach,  rounded  off  a  spacious  portion  of  level  sand,  and,  in  some  degree,  enclosed 
it.     A  party  of  heathen  Scythians  whom  tliey  beheld,  presented  the  deformed  features 
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of  the  dcjuons  tliey  were  aaid  to  worship— flat  aosea  with  exjianileil  nostrils,  which 
seemed  to  admit  the  sight  to  their  very  brain ;  faces  whicli  extended  rather  in  breadth 
than  length,  with  strange  un intellectual  eyes  placed  in  the  extremity;  figures  short  and 
dwarfish,  yet  garnished  with  legs  and  arms  of  astonishing  sinewy  slrengtli,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  bodies.  As  the  travellers  passed,  the  savages  held  a  species  of  tournament, 
as  the  Connt  termed  it  In  this  iLey  exercised  themselves  by  darting  at  each  other  long 
reeds,  or  canes,  balanced  for  th^  purpose,  which,  in  this  rudo  sport,  they  threw  with 
Boch  force,  as  not  unfrequenlly  to  strike  each  other  from  their  steeds,  and  otherwise  to 
catiae  serious  damage.  Some  of  the  combatants  being,  for  the  time,  out  of  the  play, 
devoured  with  greeily  looks  the  l>eauly  of  the  Countess,  and  eyed  her  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  eaid  to  Count  Robert, — "  I  have  never  known  fear,  my  husband,  nor  is  it  for 
me  to  acknowledge  it  now  ;  but  if  disgust  be  an  ingredient  of  it,  these  miaformed  brutes 
arc  qualified  to  inspire  it." 

"  What,  ho,  Sir  Knight  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  infidels,  "your  wife,  or  your  lady 
lore,  has  committed  a  fault  against  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Scythians,  and  not 
small  will  be  the  penalty  sho  has  incurred.  You  may  go  your  way  as  fast  as  you  will 
oat  of  this  place,  which  is,  for  the  present,  our  hippodrome,  or  almeidan,  call  it  which 
you  will,  OS  you  prize  the  Roman  or  the  Saracen  language ;  but  for  your  wife,  if  the 
tacrameDt  has  united  you,  believe  my  word,  that  she  parts  not  so  soon  or  so  easy." 

"  Scoundrel  heathen,"  said  the  Christian  Knight,  "dost  thou  hold  that  language  to 
a  Peer  of  France  ?  " 

Agelastes  here  interposed,  and  using  the  sounding  language  of  a  Grecian  courtier, 
reminded  the  Scythians,  (mercenary  soldiers,  as  they  seemed,  of  the  empire,)  that  all 
violence  against  the  European  pilgrims  was,  by  the  Imperial  orders,  strictly  prohibited 
under  pain  of  death. 

"  I  know  better,"  said  the  exulting  savage,  shaking  one  or  two  javelins  with  broad 
steel  heads,  and  wings  of  the  eagle's  feather,  which  last  were  dabbled  in  blood.  "  Ask 
the  wings  of  my  javelin,"  ho  said,  "  in  whose  heart's  blood  these  feathers  have  been 
dyed.  They  shall  reply  to  you,  that  if  Alexius  Comnenus  be  the  friend  of  the  European- 
serve  our  Emperor  otherwise  than  he  wishes  to  be  served." 

"  Peace,  Toxartis,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  thou  beliest  thine  Emperor." 

"  Peace  thou ! "  said  Toxartis,  "  or  I  will  do  a  deed  that  misbocomea  a  soldier,  and 
rid  the  world  of  a  prating  old  man." 

So  saying,  he  put  forth  his  Iiand  to  take  hold  of  the  Countess's  veil.  With  the 
readiness  which  frequent  use  had  given  to  the  warlike  lady,  she  withdrew  herself  from 
the  heathen's  grasp,  and  with  her  trenchant  sword  dealt  him  so  sufficient  a  blow,  that 
Toxartis  lay  lifeless  on  the  plain.  The  Count  leapt  on  the  fallen  leader's  steed,  and 
crying  his  war-cry,  "  Son  of  Charlemngne,  to  the  rescue ! "  he  rode  amid  the  rout  of 
faefitheo  cavaliers  with  a  battle-axe,  which  he  found  at  the  saddlebow  of  the  deceased 
chieftain,  and  wielding  it  with  remorseless  dexterity,  he  soon  slew  or  wounded,  or 
oompelled  to  flight,  the  objects  of  his  resentment ;  nor  was  there  any  of  tliem  who  abode 
an  instant  to  support  the  boast  which  they  had  made. 

"  The  despicable  churls ! "  said  the  Countess  to  Agelastes ;  "  it  irks  me  that  a  drop 
of  such  coward  blood  should  stain  the  hands  of  a  noble  knight.  They  call  their  exercise 
a  tournament,  although  in  their  wliole  exertions  every  blow  is  aimed  behind  the  back, 
and  not  one  iias  the  courage  to  throw  his  windlcstraw  while  he  perceives  that  of  another 
pointed  against  himself." 

"  Such  is  their  custom, "  said  Agelastes ;  "  not  perhaps  so  much  from  cowardice  as 
from  habit,  in  exercising  before  his  Imperial  Miijesty.  I  have  seen  that  Toxjirtts 
literally  turn  his  back  upon  the  mark  when  he  bent  his  bow  in  fidl  career,  and  when  in 
the  act  of  galloping  the  farthest  from  his  object,  he  pierced  it  tlirougl]  the  very  centre 
with  a  broad  arrow."  is 
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"  A  force  of  such  soldiers,"  s^d  Count  Bobert,  who  had  now  rgoined  his  friends, 
"  could  not,  methinks,  be  very  formidable,  where  there  was  but  an  onnce  of  genuine 
oouragG  in  the  assailants." 

"  Mean  time,  let  us  pass  on  to  my  kiosk,"  stud  Agelaates,  "  lest  the  fugidres  find 
friends  to  encourage  them  in  thoughts  of  revenge." 

"  Such  friends,"  said  Count  Robert,  "methinks  the  insolent  heathens  ought  not  to 
find  in  any  land  which  calls  itself  Christian ;  and  if  I  survive  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  1  shall  make  it  my  first  business  to  enquire  by  what  right  your  Emperor 
retains  in  his  service  a  band  of  Faynim  and  unmannerly  cut-throats,  who  due  offer 
injury  upon  the  highway,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Giod  and  the  kin^ 
and  to  noble  ladies  and  innfiensive  pilgrims.  It  is  oue  of  a  list  of  many  questions 
which,  my  vow  acctHnplisbed,  I  will  not  foil  to  put  to  him;  ay,  and  expecting  an 
answer,  as  they  say,  prompt  and  categorical." 

"  You  shall  gain  no  answer  from  mc  though,"  said  Agelostes  to  himself.  "  Toar 
demands,  Sir  Knight,  are  over  peremptory,  and  imposed  under  too  rigid  conditions,  to 
be  replied  to  by  those  who  can  evade  them." 

He  changed  the  conversation,  accordingly,  with  easy  dexterity;  and  tfa^  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther,  before  tbey  reached  a  spot,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  Ids  foreign  companions.  A  copious  brook,  gushing  out  of  the 
woodland,  descended  to  the  sea  with  no  small  noise  and  tumult ;  and,  as  if  disdaining  a 
quieter  course,  which  it  might  have  gained  by  a  little  circuit  to  the  right,  it  took  the 
readiest  road  to  the  ocean,  plunging  over  the  face  of  a  lofty  and  barren  precipice  which 
overhang  the  sea-sborc,  and  from  thence  led  its  little  tribute,  with  as  much  noise  as  if 
it  had  the  stream  of  a  full  river  to  boost  of,  to  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont. 

The  rock,  wo  have  said,  was  bare,  unless  in  bo  far  as  it  was  clothed  with  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  cataract;  but  the  banks  on  each  aide  were  covered  with  plane-trees, 
walnut-trees,  cypresses,  and  other  kinds  of  large  timber  proper  to  the  East.  The  fall  of 
water,  always  agreeable  in  a  warm  climate,  and  generally  produced  by  artificial  means, 
was  here  natural,  and  had  been  chosen,  something  like  the  Sibyl's  temple  at  Tivoli,  for 
the  seat  of  a  goddess  to  whom  the  invention  of  I'olytbcism  had  assigned  a  sovereignty 
over  the  department  around.  The  shrine  was  small  and  circular,  like  many  of  the  leaser 
temples  of  the  rustic  deities,  and  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  an  outer  court.  After  ill 
desecration,  it  had  probably  bei-n  converted  into  a  luxurious  summer  retreat  by 
Agelasles,  or  some  Epicurean  philosopher.  As  the  building,  itself  of  a  light,  airy,  and 
fantastic  character,  was  dimly  seen  through  the  branches  and  foliage  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  BO  the  mode  by  which  it  was  accessible  was  not  at  first  apparent  amongst  the  mist 
of  the  cascade.  A  pathway,  a  good  deal  hidden  by  vegetation,  ascended  by  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  prolonged  by  the  architect  by  means  of  a  few  broad  and  eaaj  marble  steps, 
making  part  of  the  original  approach,  conducted  the  passenger  to  a  small,  but  exquisitely 
lovely  velvet  lawn,  in  front  of  the  turret  or  temple  we  have  described,  the  back  part  <^ 
which  building  overhung  the  cataract. 
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^^T  a  eignal  made  by  Agelastes,  the  door  of  this  romantic  retreat  was  opened 
*5=by  Dit^enes,  the  negro  slave,  to  whom  our  readers  have  been  already 
'  iDtrodueed  ;  nor  did  it  eseape  the  wi!y  old  man,  that  the  Count  and  his  hidy 
^testified  some  wonder  at  his  form  and  lineaments,  being  the  first  African 
perhaps  whom  they  had  ever  seen  so  elosely.  The  philosopher  lost  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  impression  on  their  minds,  by  a  display  of  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge. 

"  This  poor  being,"  he  observed,  "  is  of  the  race  of  Hani,  the  undntiful  son  of  Noah  ; 
for  his  transgressions  against  bis  parent,  he  was  banished  to  the  sands  of  Afriea,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  the  father  of  a  race  doomed  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  issue  of  his  more 
dutifat  brethren." 

The  knight  and  his  lady  gazed  on  the  wonderful  appearance  before  them,  and  did  not, 
it  may  be  believed,  think  of  doubting  the  information  which  was  so  much  of  a  piece  with 
their  prejudices,  while  their  opinion  of  their  host  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  supposed 
extent  of  his  knowledge. 

"  It  gives  pleasure  to  a  man  of  humanity,"  continued  Agelastes,  "when,  in  old  age^  or 
sickness,  we  must  employ  the  services  of  others,  which  is  at  other  times  scarce  lawful,  to 
choose  his  assistants  out  of  arac«  of  beings,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — from 
their  birth  upwards  destined  to  slavery;  and  to  whom,  therefore,  by  employing  them  as 
slaves,  we  render  no  injury,  but  carry  into  effect,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  intentions  of  the 
Great  Being  who  made  us  all." 

"  Are  there  many  of  a  race,"  said  the  Countess,  "  so  singularly  unhappy  in  their 
destination  ?  I  have  hitherto  thought  the  slories  of  black  men  as  idle  as  those  which 
minstrels  tell  of  fairies  and  ghosts." 
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"  Do  not  believe  so,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  the  race  is  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  neither  are  thcj  altogether  unhappj  in  discharging  the  duties  which  their  fate  has 
allotted  them.  Those  wlio  are  of  worse  character  suffer  even  in  this  life  the  penance 
due  to  their  guilt;  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  cruel  and  tjrannical,  are  beaten, 
starved,  and  mutilated.  To  those  whose  moral  characters  are  better,  better  masters  are 
provided,  who  share  with  their  slaves,  as  with  their  children,  food  and  raiment,  and  the 
other  good  things  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  To  some,  Heaven  allots  the  favour  of 
kings  and  of  conquerors,  and  to  a  few,  but  those  the  chief  favourites  of  the  species,  hath 
been  assigned  a  place  in  the  mansions  of  philosophy,  where,  by  availing  themselves  of 
the  lights  which  their  masters  can  afford,  they  gain  a  prospect  into  that  world  which  is 
the  residence  of  true  happiness." 

"  Mcthinks  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  and  if  so,  I  ought  rather  to 
envy  our  sable  friend  here  than  to  pity  him,  for  having  been  allotted  in  the  partition  of 
his  kind  to  the  possession  of  his  present  master,  from  whom,  doubtless,  he  has  acquired 
the  desirable  knowledge  which  you  mention." 

"  He  learns,  at  least,"  said  Agelastes,  modestly,  "  what  I  can  teach,  and,  above  all,  to 
be  contented  with  his  situation. — Diogenes,  my  good  child,"  said  he,  changing  his  address 
to  the  slave,  "  thou  secst  I  have  company — AVhat  does  the  poor  hermit's  larder  afford, 
with  which  he  may  regale  his  honoured  guests?  " 

Hitherto  they  had  advanced  no  farther  tlian  a  sort  of  outer  room,  or  hall  of  entrance^ 
fitted  up  with  no  more  expense  than  might  have  suited  one  who  desired  at  some  outlay, 
and  more  taste,  to  avail  himself  of  the  ancient  building  for  a  sequestered  and  private 
retirement.  The  chairs  and  couches  were  covered  with  Eastern  wove  mats,  and  were  of 
the  simplest  and  most  primitive  form.  But  on  touching  a  spring,  an  interior  apartment 
was  displayed,  whicli  had  considerable  pretension  to  splendour  and  magnificence. 

Tlie  furniture  and  hangings  of  this  apartment  were  of  straw-coloured  silk,  wrought  on 
the  looms  of  Persia,  and  crossed  with  embroidery,  which  produced  a  rich,  yet  simple 
effect.  The  ceiling  was  carved  in  Arabesque,  and  the  four  comers  of  the  apartment 
were  formed  into  recesses  for  statuary,  which  had  been  produced  in  a  better  age  of  the 
art  than  that  which  existed  at  tlie  ])(Tiod  of  our  story.  In  one  nook,  a  shepherd  seemed 
to  withdraw  himself,  as  if  ashamed  to  produce  his  scantily-covered  person,  while  he  was 
willing  to  afford  the  audience  the  music  of  the  reed  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Three 
damsels,  resembling  the  Graces  in  the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
slender  clothing  which  they  wore,  lurked  in  different  attitudes,  each  in  her  own  niche, 
and  seemed  but  to  await  the  first  sound  of  the  music,  to  bound  forth  from  thence  and 
join  in  the  frolic  dance.  The  subject  was  beautiful,  yet  somewhat  light,  to  ornament  the 
study  of  such  a  sage  as  Agelostes  represented  himself  to  be. 

He  sci^med  to  be  sensible  that  this  might  attract  observation. — "  These  figures,"  he 
said,  "  executed  at  the  period  of  the  highest  excellence  of  Grecian  art,  were  considered 
of  old  as  the  choral  nymphs  os8emble<l  to  adore  the  goddess  of  the  place,  waiting  but  the 
music  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  temple.  And,  in  truth,  the  wisest  may  be  interested 
in  seeing  how  near  to  animation  the  genius  of  these  wonderful  men  could  bring  the 
inflexible  marble.  Allow  but  for  the  absence  of  the  divine  afflatus,  or  breath  of  anima- 
tion, and  an  unenlightened  heathen  might  suppose  the  miracle  of  Prometheus  was 
about  to  be  realized.  But  we,"  said  he,  looking  upwards,  "are  taught  to  form  a 
better  judgment  between  what  man  can  do  and  the  productions  of  the  Deity." 

Some  subjects  of  natural  history  were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  the  philosopher  fixed 
the  attention  of  his  guests  upon  the  half-reasoning  elephant,  of  which  he  mentioned 
several  anecdotes,  which  they  listened  to  with  great  eagerness. 

A  distant  strain  was  here  heard,  as  if  of  music  in  the  woods,  penetrating  by  fits 
through  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  cascade,  which,  as  it  sunk  inmiediately  below  the 
windows,  filled  the  apartment  with  its  deep  voice. 
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*  Apparently,"  said  Agelaates,  "  tke  friends  wliora  I  expected  are  approaching,  and 
briDg  with  them  the  meana  of  enchauliag  another  aense.  It  is  w«ll  they  do  so,  since 
vbdom  tells  us  that  we  best  honour  the  Deity  by  enjoying  the  gifts  be  has  provideJ  ub." 

These  worda  called  the  attention  of  the  philosopher's  Prankish  guests  to  the  prepara- 
tions exhibited  in  this  tasteful  saloon.  These  were  made  for  an  entcrtaioment  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  couches,  wfiich  were  laid  beside  a  table  ready 
decked,  announced  tliat  the  male  guests,  at  leasts  were  to  assist  at  the  banquet  in  the 
usual  recumbent  posture  of  the  ancients ;  while  seats,  placed  among  the  couches,  seamed 
to  say  that  females  were  expected,  who  would  observe  the  Grecian  customs,  in  eating 
seated.  The  preparations  for  good  cheer  were  such  as,  thongh  limited  in  extent,  could 
scarce  be  excelled  in  quality,  either  by  the  splendid  dishes  which  decked  Trimdchio'a 
banquet  of  former  days,  or  the  lighter  delicacies  of  Grecian  cookery,  or  the  succulent 
and  higlily- spiced  meases  indulged  in  by  the  nations  of  the  East,  to  whichever  they 
happened  to  give  the  preference;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  some  vanity  that  Agelastes 
asked  his  guests  to  share  a  poor  pilgrim's  meal. 

"  We  care  little  for  dninties,"  said  the  Count ;  "  nor  does  our  present  course  of  life  as 
pilgrims,  bound  by  a  vow,  allow  us  much  ciioice  on  such  subjects.  Whatever  is  food  for 
soldiers,  suffices  the  Countess  and  myself;  for,  with  our  will,  we  would  at  every  hour  be 
ready  for  battle,  and  the  less  time  we  use  in  preparing  for  the  field,  it  is  even  so  much 
the  better.  Sit  then,  Brenhilda,  eince  the  good  man  will  have  it  so,  and  let  us  lose  no 
time  in  refreshment,  lest  we  waste  that  which  should  be  otherwise  employed." 

"  A  moment's  forgiveness,"  said  Agelastes,  "  until  the  arrival  of  my  other  friends, 
whose  music  you  may  now  hear  is  close  at  hand,  and  who  will  not  long,  I  may  safely 
promise,  divide  you  from  your  meal." 

"  For  that,"  said  the  Count,  "  there  is  no  haste ;  and  since  you  seem  to  account  It  a 
part  of  civil  manners,  Brenhilda  and  I  can  with  ease  postpone  our  repast,  unless  you 
will  permit  us,  what  I  own  would  be  more  pleasing,  to  take  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  water  presently;  and,  thus  refreshed,  to  leave  the  space  clear  for  your  more  ourioua 
and  more  familiar  guests." 

"  The  saints  above  forbid  !"  said  Agelastes ;  "  guests  so  honoured  never  before  pressed 
these  cushions,  nor  could  do  so,  if  the  sacred  family  of  tlic  imperial  Alexius  himself 
even  now  stood  at  the  gate." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when  the  full-blown  peal  of  a  trumpet,  louder 
in  a  tenfold  degree  than  the  strains  of  music  they  had  before  heard,  was  now  sounded 
in  tlie  front  of  the  temple,  piercing  tlirough  the  murmur  of  the  watered  1,  as  a  Damasi-us 
blade  penetrates  the  armour,  and  assailing  the  ears  of  tlie  liearers,  as  the  sword  pierces 
the  flesh  of  him  who  wears  the  harness. 

"  Tou  seem  surprised  or  alarmed,  father,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  Is  there  danger  near, 
and  do  you  distrust  our  protection?" 

"  No,"  said  Agelastes,  "  that  would  give  me  confidence  in  any  extremity ;  but  these 
sounds  excite  awe,  not  fear.  They  tell  me  that  some  of  the  Impci-ial  family  are  about  to 
be  my  guests.  Yet  fear  nothing,  my  nohle  friends — tliey,  wliose  look  is  life,  are  ready 
lo  shower  their  favours  with  profusion  upon  strangers  so  worthy  of  Jionour  as  they  will 
see  here.  Meantime,  my  brow  must  touch  my  threshold,  in  order  duly  to  welcome  them." 
So  saying,  he  hurried  to  the  outer  door  of  the  building. 

"  Each  land  has  its  customs,"  said  the  Count,  as  lie  followed  his  host,  with  his  wife 
hanging  on  his  arm  ;  "  but,  Brenhildn,  as  they  are  so  various,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
appear  unseemly  to  each  other.  Here,  however,  in  di^fci'cnee  to  my  entertainer,  I 
stoop  my  crest,  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  be  required."  So  saying,  he  followed 
Agelastes  into  the  anteroom,  where  a  new  scene  awaited  them. 
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'<j;^^^;i,\^"  GELASTES  gnined  liia  tlircsliold  before  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  bis  lady, 
'^  %^  ^^'^  '>»^  tliereforc,  time  to  make  lii^  i)rostratiDns  before  a  huge  uiinia],  then 
'I  Quknown  to  the  western  world,  but  now  uniyersaUy  distinguished  w  the 
5  elephant.  On  its  back  was  a  pavilion  or  palanquin,  within  which  were 
enclo^d  tlic  august  persona  of  the  Kmpresa  Irene,  and  her  daughter  Anna  ComoeniL 
Hicepliorus  Briennius  attended  the  I'rincesBCS  in  the  command  of  a  gallant  bodj  of  light 
horse,  whose  splendid  armour  would  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the  crusader,  if  it  had 
possessed  less  an  air  of  useless  weallh  and  effeminate  magnificence.  But  the  effect  whicb 
it  produced  in  its  appearance  was  as  bt'illiant  as  could  welt  be  conceived.  The  officen 
alone  of  this  corpt  de  t/arde  followed  Nicephorus  to  the  platform,  prostrated  themselrei 
while  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  house  descended,  and  rose  up  again  under  a  clond  of 
waving  plumes  and  flaaliing  lances,  when  tliey  stood  secure  upon  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  building.  Here  tlie  somewliat  aged,  but  commanding  form  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  still  juvenile  beauties  of  the  fair  historian,  were  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  the 
front  of  a  deep  baek-gruiind  of  spears  and  waving  crests,  stood  the  sounder  of  the  sacred 
trumpet,  conspicuous  by  liis  size  and  tlte  richness  of  his  apparel ;  he  kept  his  poet  on  a 
rock  above  the  stone  staircase,  and,  by  an  occasional  note  of  his  instrument,  intimated  to 
the  squailrons  beneath  that  tlioy  should  stay  their  progress,  and  attend  the  motions  of  the 
Empress  and  the  wife  of  the  Ccesnr. 

The  fair  form  of  the  Countess  Brcnhilda,  and  the  fantastic  appearance  of  her  half 
masculine  garb,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  Alexius'  family,  but  was  too 
extraordinnry  to  command  their  admiration.  Agclastes  became  sensible  there  was  a 
necessity  that  he  should  intrwluec  his  guests  to  each  other,  if  he  desired  thejr  shoold 
meet  on  satisfactory  terms.  "  May  I  s[)eak,"  he  said,  "  and  live  F  The  armed  strangeis 
whom  you  find  now  with  me  are  worthy  companions  of  those  myriads,  whom  zeal  for 
the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Ptilestinc  has  brought  from  the  western  extremity  of  Europe, 
at  once  to  enjoy  the  countenance  of  Alexius  Cumnenus,  and  to  aid  him,  since  it  pleased 
him  to  accept  their  assistance,  in  expelling  the  I'aynims  from  the  bounds  of  the  sacred 
em]iire,  and  garrison  those  regions  in  their  stead,  as  vassals  of  his  Imperial  Mqestf." 
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"  We  are  plened,"  atid  the  Empress,  "  worthy  Agi^laatea,  tlint  jou  BhonU  be  kind  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  be  so  reverent  to  the  Emptror.  And  wo  are  ralhor  disposed 
lo  talk  with  them  onrselvM,  tliat  our  daughter  (wlioui  Apollo  hath  gifted  will)  the  choice 
lalenl  of  recording  what  ehe  sees)  may  become  acquainted  with  one  of  those  female 
mirriors  of  the  West,  of  whom  we  have  heard  ao  much  by  eomnjon  I'ami-,  and  yet  know 
so  little  with  certointy," 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Coant,  "  I  can  but  rudely  express  to  you  what  I  have  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  explaoation  which  thia  old  mtin  hath  given  of  our  purpose  in  coming  hither. 
Certain  it  is,  we  neither  owe  Alexias  fenity,  nor  had  we  the  purpose  of  paying  him  any, 
when  we  took  the  vow  upon  ourselves  which  brought  us  against  Asia.  We  came,  because 
we  understood  that  the  Holy  Land  had  been  torn  from  the  Greek  Emperor  by  the 
I^ana,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  other  infidels,  from  whom  we  are  come  to  win  it  back. 
The  wisest  and  most  prudent  among  ua  have  judged  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
Emperor's  authority,  since  there  was  no  such  safe  way  of  passing  to  the  discharge  of 
onr  vow,  as  that  of  acknowledging  fealty  to  him,  as  the  best  mode  of  prevcJiting  quarrels 
among  Christian  States.  We,  though  independent  of  any  earthly  king,  do  not  pretend  to 
be  greater  men  than  they,  and  therefore  have  condescended  to  pay  the  same  homage." 

The  Empress  coloured  several  times  with  indignation  in  the  course  of  this  speech, 
which,  in  more  passages  than  one,  was  at  variance  with  those  imperial  maxims  of  the 
Grecian  court,  which  held  Its  dignity  so  high,  and  plainly  intimated  a  tone  of  opinion 
which  was  depreciating  to  the  Emperor's  power.  But  the  Empress  Irene  had  received 
iostructions  from  her  imperial  spouse  to  beware  how  she  gave,  or  even  took,  any  ground 
of  qaarrelwith  the  crusaders,  who,  though  coming  in  the  appearance  of  subjects,  were, 
Dcvertheless,  too  punctilious  and  ready  to  take  fire,  to  render  them  safe  discussers  of 
delicate  differences.  She  made  a  graceful  reverence  accordingly,  as  if  she  had  acarca 
understood  what  the  Count  of  Paris  hod  explained  so  bluntly. 

At  this  moment  the  appearance  of  the  princijial  persona  on  either  batid  attracted,  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  the  attention  of  the  other  party,  and  there  seemed  to  exist  among 
them  a  general  desire  of  further  acquaintance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  manifest  difficulty 
b  expressing  such  a  wbh. 

A^lastee — to  begui  with  the  master  of  the  house — had  risen  from  the  ground  indeed, 
'"It  without  venturing  to  assume  an  upright  po.itiire  ;  he  remniiicd  boriirc  the  Tmpprial 
ladies  with  his  body  and  head  still  bent,  his  hand  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  their 
faces,  like  a  man  that  would  shade  his  eyesight  from  the  level  sun,  and  awaited  in  silence 
the  commands  of  those  to  whom  he  seemed  to  think  it  disrespectful  to  propose  the 
slightest  action,  save  by  testifying  in  general,  that  his  house  and  his  slaves  were  at  their 
nnlimiled  command.  The  Countess  of  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  warlike 
husband,  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  curiosity  to  Irene,  and  her  accomplished  daughter, 
Anna  Comnena ;  and  it  occurred  to  both  these  Imperial  ladies,  that  they  had  never  seen 
finer  specimens  of  human  strength  and  beauty  ;  but  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  preferred 
the  manly  bearing  of  the  husband  to  that  of  the  wife,  whicli  seemed  to  her  own  sex 
rather  too  haughty  and  too  masculine  to  be  altogether  pleasing. 

Count  Robert  and  his  lady  had  also  their  own  object  of  attention  in  the  newly  arrived 
group,  and,  to  speak  truth,  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  peculiarities  of  the  monstrous 
animal  which  they  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the 
service  of  the  fair  Irene  and  her  daughter.  The  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  elder 
Princess,  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  the  younger,  were  alike  lost  in  Breniiilda's  earnest 
enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  elephant,  and  the  use  which  it  made  of  its  trunk,  tusks, 
and  huge  ears,  upon  different  occasions. 

Another  person,  who  took  a  less  direct  opportunity  to  gaze  on  Brenhilda  with  a  deep 
degree  of  interest,  was  the  Casar,  Nicephorus.  This  Prince  kept  liis  eye  as  steadily 
opon  the  Fraokish  Countess  as  he  could  well  do,  without  attracting  the  attention,  and 
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exciting  perhaps  the  suspicions,  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law ;  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  restore  speech  to  an  interview  which  would  have  been  awkward  without  it  "  It  is 
possible,**  he  said,  '*  beautiful  Countess,  that  this  being  your  first  visit  to  the  Queen  of 
the  world,  you  have  never  hitherto  seen  the  singularly  curious  animal  called  the 
elephant." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  have  been  treated  by  this  learned  gentleman  to 
a  sight,  and  some  account  of  that  wonderful  creature." 

By  all  who  heard  this  observation,  the  Lady  Brenhilda  was  supposed  to  have  made 
a  satirical  thrust  at  the  philosopher  himself,  who,  in  the  imperial  court,  usually  went  bj 
the  name  of  the  Elephant. 

"  No  one  could  describe  the  beast  more  accurately  than  Agelastes,"  said  the  PrincesBi 
with  a  smile  of  intelligence,  which  went  round  her  attendants. 

'^  He  knows  its  docility,  its  sensibility,  and  its  fidelity,"  said  the  philosopher,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

"  True,  good  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  we  should  not  criticise  the  animal  which 
kneels  to  take  us  up. — Come,  lady  of  a  foreign  land,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Frank 
Count,  and  especially  his  Countess — "  and  you  her  gallant  lord !  "When  you  return  to 
your  native  country,  you  shall  say  you  have  seen  the  Imperial  family  partake  of  their 
food,  and  in  so  far  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  clay  with  other  mortal^ 
sharing  their  poorest  wants,  and  relieving  them  in  the  same  manner." 

"  That,  gentle  lady,  I  can  well  believe,"  said  Count  Robert  5  "  my  curiosity  wonld  be 
more  indulged  by  seeing  this  strange  animal  at  his  food." 

''  You  will  see  the  elephant  more  conveniently  at  his  mess  within  doors,"  answered  the 
Princess,  looking  at  Agelastes. 

"Lady,"  said  Brenhilda,  "I  would  not  willingly  refuse  an  invitation  given  in  courtesy, 
but  the  sun  has  waxed  low  unnoticed,  and  we  must  return  to  the  city." 

**  Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  fair  historian ;  ''  you  shall  have  the  advantage  of  oar 
Imperial  escort  to  protect  you  in  your  return." 

"  Fear  ? — afraid  ?— escort  ? — protect  ? — These  are  words  I  know  not  Know,  lady, 
that  my  husband,  the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  is  my  sufficient  escort ;  and  even  were  he 
not  with  me,  Brenhilda  de  Aspramonte  fears  nothing,  and  can  defend  herself." 

"  Fair  daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak,  you  mistake  the 
gracious  intentions  of  the  Princess,  who  expresses  herself  as  to  a  lady  of  her  own  land. 
What  she  desires  is  to  learn  from  you  some  of  the  most  marked  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Franks,  of  which  you  are  so  beautiful  an  exam]>le ;  and  in  return  for  such  information 
the  illustrious  Princess  would  be  glad  to  procure  your  entrance  to  those  spacious  collec- 
tions, where  animals  from  all  corners  of  the  habitable  world  have  been  assembled  at  the 
command  of  our  Emperor  Alexius,  as  if  to  satisfy  the  wisdom  of  those  sages  to  whcnn 
all  creation  is  known,  from  the  deer  so  small  in  size  that  it  is  exceeded  by  an  ordinary 
rat,  to  that  huge  and  singular  inliabitant  of  Africa  that  can  browse  on  the  tops  of  trees 
that  are  forty  feet  high,  while  the  length  of  its  hind-legs  does  not  exceed  the  half  of  that 
wondrous  height." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Countess,  with  some  eagerness ;  but  Agelastes  bad  got  a  point 
of  discussion  after  his  own  mind. 

"  There  is  also,"  he  said,  *'  that  huge  lizard,  which,  resembling  in  shape  the  harmless 
inhabitant  of  the  moors  of  other  countries,  is  in  I'^gypt  a  monster  thirty  feet  in  length, 
clothed  in  impenetrable  scales,  and  moaning  over  his  prey  when  he  catches  it,  with  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  drawing  others  within  his  danger,  by  mimicking  the  lamentations  of 
humanity." 

"  Say  no  more,  father  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  My  Robert,  we  will  go— will  we  not^ 
where  such  objects  are  to  be  seen  ?" 

"  There  is  also,"  said  Agelastes,  who  saw  that  he  would  gain  his  point  by  addressing 
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himself  to  the  cnrioaity  of  the  strangers,  "  the  hnge  nnima],  wearing  on  itp  back  an 
involnerahte  vestment,  having  on  its  nose  a  bom,  and  sometimea  two,  the  folds  of  whose 
hide  are  of  the  moat  immense  thickness,  and  whiuU  never  knight  waa  able  to  wound." 

"We  will  go,  Robert — ^will  we  not?"  reiterated  the  Countess, 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  teach  these  Easterns  how  to  judge  of  a  knight's  eword, 
by  a  single  blow  of  my  trusty  Tranchefer." 

"And  who  knows,"  said  Brenhilda,  "since  this  is  a  land  of  enchantment,  but  what 
some  person,  who  is  languishing  in  a  foreign  shape,  may  have  their  enchantment  unex- 
pectedly dissolved  by  a  stroke  of  the  good  weapon?" 

*'  Say  no  more,  fatherl"  exclaimed  the  Count.  "We  will  attend  this  Princeas,  since 
mch  she  is,  were  her  whole  escort  bent  to  oppose  our  passage,  instead  of  being  by  her 
command  to  be  our  guard.  For  know,  all  who  hear  me,  thus  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  Franks,  that  when  you  tell  us  of  danger  and  difiiculdcs,  you  give  us  the  same  desire 
to  travel  the  road  where  they  lie,  as  other  men  have  in  seeking  either  pleasure  or  profit 
in  the  paths  in  which  such  are  to  be  found." 

As  the  Count  pronounced  these  words,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  Tranchefer,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  purposed  upon  occasion  to  make  good  hia  way. 
The  courtly  circle  startled  somewhat  at  the  ela-sh  of  steel,  and  the  fiery  look  of  the 
diivalrous  Count  Bobert.  The  Empress  indulged  her  alarm  by  retreating  into  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  pavilion. 

With  a  grace,  which  was  rarely  deigned  to  any  but  those  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Imperial  family,  Anna  Comnena  took  the  arm  of  the  noble  Count.  "  I  see,"  she  said, 
"  that  the  Imperial  Mother  has  honoured  the  house  of  the  learned  Agelaates,  by  leading 
the  way;  therefore,  to  teach  you  Grecian  breeding  must  fall  to  my  share."  Saying  this 
she  conducted  him  to  the  inner  apartment. 

"Fear  not  for  yoor  wife,"  she  said,  as  she  noticed  the  Frank  look  round;  "our 
fansband,  like  ourselves,  has  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to  the  stranger,  and  will  lead 
the  Conntess  to  our  board.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Imperial  family  to  eat  in  com- 
pany with  strangers;  but  we  thank  Heaven  for  having  instructed  its  in  that  civility, 
which  can  know  no  degradation  in  dispensing  with  ordinary  rules  to  do  honour  to 
strangers  of  such  merit  as  yours.  I  know  it  will  be  my  mother's  request,  that  you  will 
take  your  places  without  ceremony;  and  also,  although  the  grace  be  somewhat  particular, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  have  my  Imperial  father's  approbation." 

"  Be  it  as  your  ladyship  lists,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  There  arc  few  men  to  whom  I 
would  yield  place  at  the  board,  if  they  had  not  gone  before  me  in  the  battle-field.  To 
a  lady,  especially  so  fair  a  one,  I  willingly  yield  my  place,  and  bend  my  knee,  whenever 
I  have  the  good  hap  to  meet  her." 

The  Princess  Anna,  instead  of  feeling  herself  awkward  in  the  discharge  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, and,  as  she  might  have  thought  it,  dcgi-ading  otRcc  of  ushering  a  barbarian 
chief  to  the  banquet,  felt,  on  the  contrary,  flattered,  at  having  bent  to  her  purpose  a 
heart  so  obstinate  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  elated,  perhaps,  with  a  certa'    d  f 

satisfied  pride  while  under  liia  momentary  protection. 

The  Empress  Irene  had  already  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  table.  SI  1  oked 
with  some  astonishment,  when  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  taking  their  a    h 

right  and  left  hand,  invited  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  the  former  to  In  1 
latter  to  sit  at  the  board,  in  the  places  next  to  themselves;  but  she  had  d   h 

strictest  orders  from  her  husband  to  be  deferential  in  every  respect  to  the  strangers,  and 
did  not  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  interpose  any  ceremonious  scruples. 

The  Countess  took  her  scat,  as  indicated,  beside  the  Ca'snr;  and  the  Count,  instead  of 
reclining  in  the  mode  of  the  Grecian  men,  also  seated  himself  in  the  European  fashion 
by  the  Princess. 

"I  will  not  lie  prostrate,"  said   he,  laughing,  "except  in  consideration  of  a  blow 
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weighty  enough  to  compel  inc  to  do  so;  nor  then  either,  if  I  am  able  to   start  op 
and  return  it." 

The  service  of  the  table  then  began,  and,  to  say  truth,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
iin|>ortant  part  of  tlie  business  of  the  day.  The  officers  who  attended  to  perform  their 
several  duties  of  deckers  of  the  table,  sewers  of  the  banquet,  removers  and  tasters  to 
the  Imperial  family,  thronged  into  the  banqueting  room,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  calling  ujwn  Agelastesfor  spices,  condiments,  sauces,  and  wines  of  varioos  kinds, 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  their  demands  being  apparently  devised  ex  j/reposiiOy  for 
stirring  the  patience  of  the  i)hilosopher.  But  Agelastes,  who  had  anticipated  most  of 
their  requests,  however  unusual,  supplied  them  completely,  or  in  the  greatest  part,  by  the 
ready  agency  of  his  active  slave  Diogenes,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  be  contrived  to 
transfer  all  blame  for  the  absence  of  such  articles  as  he  was  unable  to  provide. 

'*  Be  Homer  my  witness,  the  accomplislied  Virgil,  and  the  curious  felicity  of  Horace^ 
that,  trifling  and  unworthy  as  this  ban(|uet  was,  my  note  of  directions  to  this  thrice 
unhappy  slave  gave  the  instructions  to  procure  every  ingredient  necessary  to  convey  to 
each  dish  its  proper  gusto. — Ill-omened  carrion  that  thou  art,  wherefore  placedst  thoa 
the  pickled  cucumber  so  far  apart  from  the  boar's  head?  and  why  are  these  superb  congers 
unprovided  with  a  requisite  quantity  of  fennel?  The  divorce  betwixt  the  shell  fish  and 
the  Chian  wine,  in  a  presence  like  this,  is  worthy  of  the  divorce  of  thine  own  soul  from 
thy  body;  or,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  lifelong  residence  in  the  Pistrinum.'*  While  thus 
the  philosopher  proceeded  with  threats,  curses,  and  menaces  against  his  slave,  the 
stranger  might  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  little  torrent  of  his  domestic 
eloc|uence,  which  the  manners  of  the  times  did  not  consider  as  ill-bred,  with  the  louder 
and  deeper  share  of  adulation  towards  his  guests.  They  mingled  like  the  oil  with  the 
vinegar  and  pickles  whicli  Diogenes  mixed  for  the  sauce.  Thus  the  Count  and  Countess 
had  an  opi)ortunity  to  estimate  the  happiness  and  the  felicity  reserved  for  those  slaves^ 
whom  the  omnipotent  fTupiter,  in  the  plenitude  of  compassion  for  their  state,  and  in  guerdon 
of  their  good  morals,  had  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  pliilosopher.  The  share  they 
themselves  took  in  the  banquet,  was  finished  with  a  degree  of  speed  which  gave  surprise 
not  only  to  their  host,  but  also  to  the  Imperial  guests. 

The  Count  hel^K^d  himself  carelessly  out  of  a  dish  which  stood  near  him,  and  partaking 
of  a  draught  of  wine,  without  enquiring  whether  it  was  of  the  vintage  which  the  Greeks 
held  it  matter  of  conscience  to  mingle  with  that  species  of  food,  he  declared  himself 
satisfied;  nor  could  the  obliging  entreaties  of  his  neighbour,  Anna  Comnena,  induce  him 
to  partake  of  other  messes  represented  as  being  either  delicacies  or  curiosities.  His  spouse 
ate  still  more  moderately  of  the  food  which  seemed  most  simply  cooked,  and  stood  nearest 
her  at  the  board,  and  partook  of  a  cup  of  crystal  water,  which  she  slightly  tinged  with 
wine,  at  the  persevering  entreaty  of  the  Ca?sar.  They  then  relinquished  the  farther 
business  of  the  banquet,  and  leaning  back  upon  their  seats,  occupied  themselves  in 
watching  the  liberal  credit  done  to  the  feast  by  the  rest  of  the  guests  present. 

A  nioilem  synod  of  gourmands  would  hardly  have  equalled  the  Imperial  family  of 
Greece  seated  at  a  philosophical  banquet,  whether  in  the  critical  knowledge  displayed 
of  the  science  of  eating  in  all  its  branches,  or  in  the  practical  cost  and  patience  with 
which  they  exercised  it.  The  ladies,  indeed,  did  not  eat  much  of  any  one  dish,  but  they 
tasted  of  almost  all  that  were  presented  to  them,  and  their  name  was  Legion.  Yet,  after  a 
short  time,  in  Homeric  phrase,  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  was  assuaged,  or,  more 
probably,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  tired  of  being  an  object  of  some  inattention 
to  the  guest  who  sat  next  her,  and  who,  joining  his  high  military  character  to  his  very 
handsome  presence,  was  a  person  by  whom  few  ladies  would  willingly  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  new  guise,  says  our  father  Chaucer,  but  what  resembles  an  old  one;  and  the 
address  of  Anna  Comnena  to  the  Frankish  Count  might  resemble  that  of  a  modem  lady 
of  fashion,  in  her  attempts  to  engage  in  conversation  the  exquisite^  who  sits  by  her  side  in 
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IB  apparently  absent  fit.  "  We  bave  piped  unto  you,"  snid  the  Princess,  "  an  J  you  Iiave 
hot  danced!  We  hare  sung  to  you  tile  jovial  cborus  of  JiJvoe,  evoe,  and  you  will  neither 
borship  Comus  nor  Bacchus!  Are  we  then  to  judge  yon  a  follower  of  the  ]VIu)<es,  in 
Uose  aerviee,  aa  well  as  in  that  of  Fhocbus,  we  ourselves  pretend  to  be  eulisted?" 
[  •*  Fair  lady,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  be  not  offended  at  my  stating  once  for  nil,  in  plain 
knu9,  tiiat  1  am  a  Christian  man,  spitting  at,  and  bidding  defiance  to  Ajiollo,  Bacchus, 
Comas,  and  all  other  heathen  deities  whatsoever." 

I  "O!  cruel  iuterpretationofmytinwary  words!"  said  the  Princess;  "  I  did  but  mention 
■e  gods  of  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  worsliippeil  by  our  divine  philosophers,  and 
McKse  names  are  atill  used  lo  distinguisli  the  arts  and  sciences  over  which  they  presided 
h«ad  the  Count  interprets  it  seriously  into  a  breadi  of  the  second  commandmenti  Our 
tody  preserve  me,  we  must  take  care  how  we  speak,  when  our  words  are  so  sharply 

'  The  Count  laughed  as  the  Princess  spoke.  "  I  hod  no  offensive  meaning,  moilam," 
ne  said,  "  nor  would  I  wish  to  interpret  your  words  otherwise  than  as  being  most  inno- 
cent and  praiseworthy.  I  sliall  suppose  that  your  speech  contained  all  that  was  fair  and 
blameless.  You  are,  I  have  understood,  one  of  those  who,  like  our  worthy  host,  express 
in  composition  the  history  and  feats  of  the  warlike  time  in  which  you  live,  and  give  to 
the  posterity  which  flhall  succeed  us,  tbe  knowledge  of  the  brave  deeds  which  have  been 
ichJeved  in  our  day.  I  respect  the  task  to  which  you  have  dedicated  yourself,  and  know 
not  how  a  lady  could  lay  after  ages  under  an  obligation  to  her  in  the  same  degree,  unless, 
like  my  wife,  Brenhilda,  she  were  herself  to  be  the  aetress  of  deeds  which  she  recorded. 
And,  by  the  way,  ehe  now  looks  towards  her  neighbour  at  the  table,  as  if  she  were  about 
lo  rise  and  leave  him ;  her  inclioations  are  towards  Constantinople,  and,  with  your  lady- 
ship's permission,  I  cannot  allow  her  to  go  thither  alone." 

"  That  you  shall  neither  of  you  do,"  said  Anna  Coranena;  "since  wo  all  go  to  the 

capital  directly,  and    fur   the   purpose  of  seeing  those  wonders  of  nature,  of  which 

examples  hare  been  collected  by  the  splendour  of  my  Imperial  father. — If 

basbaad  seemB  to  bave  given  ofieaoe  to  the  Countesa,  do  not  suppose  that  it  waa 

-nlioniiUy  di-alt  to  her  ;  on  the  contrary,  yoii  will   find  the  good  mnn,  when  you  are 

ter  acquainted  with  him,  to  be  one  of  those  simple  per.-ous  who  manage  so  unhappily 

what  they  mean  for  civilities,  that  those  to  whom   they  are  addressed  receive  thera 

frequently  in  another  sense." 

The  Countess  of  Paris,  however,  refused  again  to  sit  down  to  tbe  table  from  which 
she  had  risen,  so  that  Agelastes  and  his  Imperial  guests  saw  themselves  under  the 
necessity  either  lo  permit  the  strangers  to  depart,  which  they  seemed  unwilling  to  do, 
or  to  detain  them  by  force,  to  attempt  which  might  not  perhaps  have  been  either  safe  or 
pleasant ;  or,  lastly,  to  hare  waived  the  etiquette  of  rank  uuJ  set  out  along  with  them, 
at  the  same  time  managing  their  dignity,  so  as  to  take  the  initiatory  step,  though  the 
departure  took  place  upon  the  motion  of  their  wilful  guests.  Much  tumult  there  was — 
bustling,  disputing,  and  shouting — among  the  troops  and  officers  who  were  thus  moved 
from  their  repast,  two  hours  at  least  sooner  than  had  been  esperienecd  upon  similar 
occa^ons  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  among  them.  A  different  arrangement  of  the 
Imperial  party  likewise  seemed  lo  take  place  by  mutual  consent. 

Nicephorus  Briennius  ascended  the  seat  upon  the  elephant,  and  remained  there  placed 
beside  hia  august  mother-in-law.  Agelastes,  on  a  sober-minded  palfrey,  which  permitted 
him  to  prolong  his  philosophical  harangues  at  his  own  pleasure,  rode  beside  the  Countess 
Brenhilda,  whom  he  made  the  principal  object  of  his  oratory.  Tlie  fair  historian,  though 
■Is  usually  travelled  in  a  litter,  preferred  upon  this  occasion  a  spirited  horse,  which 
enabled  her  to  keep  pace  with  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  on  whose  imagination,  if  not  his 
(Mlings  she  seemed  lo  have  it  in  view  lo  work  a  marked  impression.  The  conversation 
of  the  Empress  with  her  son-in-law  requires  no  special  detail.     It  was  a  tissue  of 
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criticisms  upon  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the  Franks,  and  a  heaitj  wiah  that  they 
might  be  soon  transported  from  the  reaUns  of  Greece,  never  more  to  return.  Such  was 
at  least  the  tone  of  the  Empress,  nor  did  the  Caesar  find  it  convenient  to  express  any 
more  tolerant  opinion  of  the  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  Agelastes  made  a  long  circuit 
ere  he  ventured  to  approach  the  suhgect  which  he  wished  to  introduce.  He  spoke  of 
the  menagerie  of  the  Emperor  as  a  most  superb  collection  of  natural  history ;  he  extolled 
different  persons  at  court  for  having  encouraged  Alexius  Comnenus  in  this  wise  and 
philosophical  amusement.  But,  finally,  the  praise  of  all  others  was  abandoned  that  the 
philosopher  might  dwell  upon  that  of  Nicephorus  Briennius,  to  whom  the  cabinet  or 
collection  of  Constantinople  was  indebted,  he  said,  for  the  principal  treasures  it  contained. 

*'  I  am  glad  it  is  so,"  said  the  haughty  Countess,  without  lowering  her  voice  or 
affecting  any  change  of  manner ;  '^  I  am  glad  that  he  understands  some  things  better 
worth  understanding  than  whispering  with  stranger  young  women.  Credit  me,  if  be 
gives  much  license  to  ]iis  tongue  among  such  women  of  my  country  as  these  stirring 
times  may  bring  hither,  some  one  or  other  of  them  will  fling  him  into  the  cataract 
which  dashes  below." 

'^  Pardon  me,  fair  lady,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  no  female  heart  could  meditate  an  action 
so  atrocious  against  so  fine  a  form  as  that  of  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius." 

**  Put  it  not  on  that  issue,  father,"  said  the  offended  Countess ;  "  for,  by  my  patroness 
Saint,  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  had  it  not  been  for  regard  to  these  two  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  intend  some  respect  to  my  husband  and  myself,  that  same  Nicephorus 
should  have  been  as  perfectly  a  I^ord  of  the  Broken  Bones  as  any  Csesar  who  has  borne 
the  title  since  the  great  Julius  !" 

The  philosopher,  upon  this  explicit  information,  began  to  entertain  some  personal  fear 
for  himself,  and  hastened,  by  diverting  the  conversation,  which  he  did  with  great 
dexterity,  to  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  to  put  the  aflront  received  out  of  the  head 
of  this  unscrupulous  Amazon. 

Meantime,  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  engrossed,  as  it  may  be  termed,  hj  the  fair 
Anna  Comnena.  She  spoke  on  all  subjects,  on  some  better,  doubtless,  others  worse,  but 
on  none  did  she  suspect  herself  of  any  deficiency ;  while  the  good  Count  wished  heartily 
within  himself  that  his  companion  had  been  safely  in  bed  with  the  enchanted  Princess 
of  Zulichium.  She  performed,  right  or  wrong,  the  part  of  a  panegyrist  of  the  Normans, 
until  at  length  the  Count,  tired  of  hearing  her  prate  of  she  knew  not  exactlj  what,  broke 
in  as  follows  : — 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  notwithstanding  I  and  my  followers  are  sometimes  so  named,  yet 
we  are  not  Normans,  who  come  hitlier  as  a  numerous  and  separate  body  of  pilgrims, 
under  the  command  of  their  Duke  Kobert,  a  valiant,  though  extravagant,  thoughtless^ 
and  weak  man.  I  say  nothing  against  the  fame  of  these  Normans.  Hiey  conquered,  in 
our  fathers'  days,  a  kingdom  far  stronger  than  their  own,  which  men  call  England ;  I  see 
that  you  entertain  some  of  the  natives  of  which  country  in  your  pay,  under  the  name  of 
Varangians.  Although  defeated,  as  I  said,  by  the  Normans,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a 
brave  race ;  nor  would  we  think  ourselves  much  dishonoured  by  mixing  in  battle  with 
them.  Still  we  are  the  valiant  Franks,  who  had  their  dwelling  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  of  the  Saale,  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  celebrated 
Clovis,  and  are  sufficient,  by  our  numbers  and  courage,  to  re-conquer  the  Holy  Land, 
should  all  Europe  besides  stand  neutral  in  the  contest." 

There  are  few  things  more  painful  to  the  vanity  of  a  person  like  the  Princess,  than  the 
being  detected  in  an  egregious  error,  at  the  moment  she  is  taking  credit  to  herself  for 
being  peculiarly  accurately  informed. 

**  A  false  slave,  who  knew  not  what  he  was  saying,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  imposed  upon  me  the  belief  that  the  Varangians  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Normans.    I  see  him  marching  there  by  the  side  of  Achilles  Tatius,  the  leader  of  his 


corps. — Call  Lim  hither,  you  officers  ! — Yonder  tall  mftn,  I  mean,  with  the  hattJc-ase 
upon  his  slioiiUcr." 

Hereward,  distinguished  by  his  poBt  nt  the  head  of  the  squadron,  was  eummoned  from 
thence  to  the  presence  of  the  Princess,  where  he  made  his  military  obeisance  with  a  cast 
of  sternness  in  his  aspect,  ns  hh  glance  lighted  upon  the  proud  look  of  the  Frenchman 
who  rode  beside  Anna  Comnena. 

"Did  I  not  understand  tiiee,  fellow,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "to  have  informed  me, 
nearly  a  month  ago,  that  the  Normans  and  the  Franks  were  the  same  people,  and 
poemies  to  the  race  from  which  you  spring  ?" 

"  The  Normans  are  our  mortal  enemies.  Lady,"  answered  Ilcreword,  "  by  whom  wo 
were  driven  from  our  native  land.  The  Franks  ai-e  subjects  of  the  same  Lord-Paramount 
with  the  Normans,  and  therefore  they  neitlier  love  the  Tarangians,  nor  are  beloved  by 
them," 

"  Good  fellow,"  said  the  French  Count,  "you  do  the  Fi-anks  wrong,  and  ascribe  to 
the  Varangians,  althoush  not  unnaturally,  an  undue  degree  of  importance,  when  you 
euppoee  that  a  race  which  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  indepi^ndent  nation  for  more  than  a 
generation,  can  be  eitlier  an  object  of  interest  or  resentment  to  such  as  we  are." 

"  I  am  DO  stranger,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  the  pride  of  your  heart,  or  the  precedence 
which  you  assume  over  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  war  than  yourselves.  It 
Is  God  who  casteth  down  and  who  buildeth  up,  nor  is  there  in  the  world  a  prospect  to 
which  the  Varangians  would  look  forward  with  more  pleasure  than  that  a  hundred  of 
their  number  should  meet  in  a  fair  field,  either  with  the  oppressive  Normans,  or  their 
modem  compatriots,  the  vain  Frenchmen,  and  let  God  be  the  judge  which  is  most  worthy 
of  victory." 

"You  take  an  insolent  advantage  of  the  chance,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "which  gives 
you  an  unli)oked-for  opportunity  to  brave  a  nobleman." 

"  It  is  my  sorrow  and  shame,"  said  the  Varangian,  "that  that  opportunity  is  not 
complete  j  and  that  there  is  a  chain  around  me  which  forbids  me  to  say.  Stay  me,  or  111 
kill  thee  before  we  part  from  this  spot  I" 

''  Why,  thou  foi.li-li  1U..1  hiit-briiined  cluirl,"  replied  thi>  Count,  ■'  what  right  linst  iliou 
to  the  honour  of  dying  by  my  blade  ?  Tliou  art  mod,  or  iiaat  drained  the  ale-cup  so 
deeply  that  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  thinkest  or  sayesl." 

"  Thou  liest,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "tliougli  such  a  rejjroacli  be  tlie  utmost  scandal  of 
thy  race." 

The  Frenchman  motioned  liis  hand  quicker  than  light  to  his  sword,  but  instantly 
withdrew  it,  and  said  with  dignity,  "thou  canst  not  offend  mo." 

"  But  thou,"  said  the  exile,  "  hast  offended  me  in  a  matter  which  can  only  be  atoned 
by  thy  manhood." 

"  Where  and  how  ?"  answered  the  Count ;  "  although  it  is  needless  to  ask  the  question, 
which  thou  canst  not  answer  rationally." 

"  Thou  hast  this  day,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  put  a  mortal  affront  upon  a  great 
prince,  whom  thy  master  calls  his  ally,  and  by  whom  thou  Jiast  been  received  with  every 
rite  of  hospitality.  Him  thou  hast  affronted  as  one  peasant  at  a  merry-making  would 
do  ahamc  to  another,  and  this  dishonour  thou  hast  done  to  him  in  the  very  face  of  his 
own  chiefs  and  princes,  and  the  nobles  from  every  court  of  Europe." 

"  It  was  tliy  maati t's  part  to  resent  my  conduct,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  if  in  reality 
he  so  much  felt  it  as  an  affront." 

"  But  that,"  said  Hereward,  "  did  not  consist  with  the  manners  of  his  country  to  do. 
Besides  that,  we  trusty  Varangians  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  our  oath  as  much  to 
defend  our  Empei-or,  while  tlie  service  lasts,  on  every  inch  of  liis  lionour  as  on  every 
foot  of  his  territory;  I  therefore  tell  thee.  Sir  Koiglit,  Sir  Count,  or  whatever  thou 
callest  thyself,  there  is  mortal  quarrel  between  thee  and  the  Varangian  guard,  ever  and 
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until  tbou  host  fought  it  out  in  fair  and  manly  battle,  body  to  body,  with  one  of  the  said 
Imperial  Varangians,  when  dutj  and  opportunity  shall  permit : — ^and  so  Grod  schaw  the 
right!'' 

As  this  passed  in  the  French  language,  the  meaning  escaped  the  understanding  of  such 
Imperialists  as  were  within  hearing  at  the  time ;  and  the  Princess,  who  waited  with 
some  astonishment  till  the  Crusader  and  the  Varangian  hod  finished  their  conferenoey 
when  it  was  over,  said  to  him  with  interest,  '^  I  trust  you  feel  that  poor  man's  situation 
to  be  too  much  at  a  distance  from  your  own,  to  admit  of  your  meeting  him  in  what  is 
termed  knightly  battle  ?" 

"  On  such  a  question,"  said  the  kniglit,  "  I  have  but  one  answer  to  any  lady  who  does 
not,  like  my  Brenhildo,  cover  herself  with  a  shield,  and  bear  a  sword  by  her  side,  and 
the  heart  of  a  knight  in  her  bosom." 

*'  And  suppose  for  once,*'  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  that  I  possessed  such 
titles  to  your  confidence,  what  would  your  answer  be  to  me  ?" 

'*  There  can  be  little  reason  for  concealing  it,"  said  the  Count  ''  The  Varangian  is  a 
brave  man,  and  a  strong  one ;  it  is  contrary  to  my  vow  to  shun  his  challenge,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  derogate  from  my  rank  by  accepting  it ;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  he  is 
yet  to  be  bom  who  has  seen  Robert  of  Paris  shun  the  face  of  mortal  man.  By  means 
of  some  gallant  officer  among  the  Emperor's  guards,  this  poor  fellow,  who  nourishes  so 
strange  an  ambition,  shall  learn  that  he  shall  have  his  wish  gratified." 

"  And  then  ?" said  Anna  Comnena. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  Count,  "  in  the  poor  man's  own  language,  Grod  schaw  the  right  V 

"  AVTiich  is  to  say,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  if  my  father  has  an  officer  of  his  guards 
honourable  enough  to  forward  so  pious  and  reasonable  a  purpose,  the  Emperor  must  lose 
an  ally,  in  whose  faith  he  puts  confidence,  or  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  soldier  of  his 
personal  guard,  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon  many  occasions  ?" 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,"  said  the  Count,  ''  that  the  man  bears  such  a  character.  In 
truth,  his  ambition  ought  to  have  some  foundation.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  rather 
am  I  of  opinion  that  there  is  something  generous,  rather  than  derogatory,  in  giving  to 
the  poor  exile,  whose  thoughts  are  so  high  and  noble,  those  privileges  of  a  man  of  rank, 
which  some  who  were  born  in  such  lofty  station  are  too  cowardly  to  avail  themselves  of- 
Yet  despond  not,  lioble  Princess  ;  the  challenge  is  not  yet  accepted  of,  and  if  it  was,  the 
issue  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  As  for  me,  whose  trade  is  war,  the  sense  that  I  have 
something  so  serious  to  transact  with  this  resolute  man,  will  keep  me  from  other  less 
honourable  quarrels,  in  which  a  lack  of  occupation  might  be  apt  to  involve  me." 

The  Princess  made  no  farther  observation,  being  resolved,  by  private  remonstrance  to 
Achilles  Tatius,  to  engage  him  to  prevent  a  meeting  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  brave  men.  The  town  now  darkened  before  them,  sparkling,  at  the  same 
time,  through  its  obscurity,  by  the  many  lights  which  illuminated  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  The  royal  cavalcade  held  their  w^ay  to  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  trusty 
centurion  put  his  guard  under  arms  to  receive  them. 

"  We  must  now  break  ofl*,  fair  ladies,"  said  the  Count,  as  the  party,  having  now 
dismounted,  were  standing  together  at  the  private  gate  of  the  Blacquemal  Palace,  **  and 
find  as  we  can,  the  lodgings  which  we  occupied  Inst  night." 

"  Under  your  favour,  no,"  said  the  Empress.  "  You  must  be  content  to  take  your 
supper  and  repose  in  quarters  more  fitting  your  rank ;  and,"  added  Irene,  "  with  no 
worse  quartermaster  than  one  of  the  Imperial  family  who  has  been  your  travelling 
companion." 

This  the  Count  heard,  with  considerable  inclination  to  accept  the  hospitality  which 
was  so  readily  offi^red.  Although  as  devoted  as  a  man  could  well  be  to  the  charms  of  his 
Brenhilda,  the  very  idea  never  having  entered  his  head  of  preferring  another's  beauty  to 
hers,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  naturally  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a 
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woman  of  eminent  beauty  and  very  high  rank  ;  and  the  praises  with  which  thp  Princesa 
had  loaded  him,  had  not  entirely  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  humour 
ID  which  the  inoming  had  found  him,  disposed  lo  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor, 
and  to  insult  Ida  dignity ;  but,  flattered  by  the  adroit  sycophaney  which  the  old  philoso- 
pher had  learned  from  the  schools,  and  the  beautiful  Princesa  had  been  gifted  with  by 
nature,  be  assented  lo  the  Empress's  proposal ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  that  the 
darkness  did  not  permit  hira  to  aec  that  there  was  distinctly  a  shade  of  displeasure  on 
the  brow  of  Brenhilda.  Whatever  the  cause,  she  cared  not  to  enpress  it,  sud  the 
married  pair  liad  just  entered  that  labyrinth  of  passages  through  which  Hereward  had 
formerly  wandered,  when  a  chamberlaan,  and  a  female  attendant,  richly  dressed,  bent  the 
knee  before  them,  and  uiTercd  them  the  means  and  place  to  adjust  their  attire,  ere  they 
entered  the  Imperial  presence.  Brenhilda  looked  upon  her  apparel  and  arras,  spotted 
with  the  blood  of  the  insolent  Scytliian,  and.  Amnion  as  she  was,  felt  the  shame  of  being 
carelessly  and  improperly  dressed.  The  arms  of  the  knight  were  also  bloody,  and  in 
disarrangem  ent 

"  Tell  my  female  scjuire,  Agatha,  to  give  her  attendance,"  said  the  Countess.  "  She 
al(me  is  in  the  habit  of  assisting  to  unarm  and  to  attire  me." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,"  thought  the  Grecian  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  "  that  1  am 
not  called  to  a  toilet  where  smiths'  hammers  and  tougs  ore  like  to  be  the  instruments 
most  in  request !" 

*'  Tell  Marcian,  my  armourer,"  said  the  Count,  "to  attend  with  the  silver  and  bluo 
suit  of  plate  and  mail  which  I  won  in  a  wager  from  the  Count  of  Thoulouse."  • 

"  Might  I  not  have  the  honour  of  adjusting  your  armour,"  said  a  splendidly  drest 
courtier,  with  some  marks  of  the  armourer's  profession,  "  since  I  have  put  on  tiiat  of 
the  Emperor  himself? — may  his  name  ho  sacred  !" 

"  And  how  many  rivets  bast  thou  clenched  upon  the  occasion  with  this  band,"  said 
the  Count,  catching  hold  of  it,  "  which  looks  as  if  it  bad  never  been  washed,  save  with 
tailk  of  roses, — and  with  this  childish  toy?"  pointing  to  a  hammer  with  ivory  haft  and 
silver  head,  which,  stuck  into  a  milt-white  kidskin  apron,  the  official  wore  as  badges  of 
his  duty.  The  armourer  fell  back  in  some  confusion.  "  His  grasp,"  be  said  to  another 
domestic,  "  is  like  the  seizure  of  a  vice  ! " 

VTLile  tbis  little  scene  passed  apart,  the  Empress  Irene,  her  daughter,  and  her  son-in- 
law,  left  the  company,  under  pretence  of  making  a  necessary  change  in  their  apparel. 
Immediately  after,  Agelastes  was  required  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and  the  strangers  were 
conducted  to  two  adjacent  chambers  of  retirement,  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  placed  for 
the  present  at  their  disposal,  and  that  of  their  attendants.  There  we  shall  lor  a  time 
leave  them,  assuming,  with  the  assistance  of  their  own  attendants,  a  dress  which  their 
ideas  regarded  as  most  fit  for  a  great  occasion ;  those  of  the  Grecian  court  willingly 
keeping  apart  from  a  task  which  they  held  nearly  as  formidable  as  assisting  at  the  lair 
of  a  royal  tiger  or  his  bride. 

Agelastes  found  the  Emperor  sedulously  arranging  his  most  splendid  court-dress ; 
for,  as  in  the  court  of  Pekin,  the  change  of  ceremonial  attire  was  a  great  part  of  the 
ritual  observed  at  Constantinople. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  wise  Agelastes,"  said  Alexius  to  the  philosopher,  as  he 
■pproached  with  abundance  of  prostrations  and  genuflexions —  "  Thou  hast  done  well, 
■nd  we  are  content  with  thee.  Less  than  thy  wit  and  address  must  have  failed  in 
separating  from  their  company  this  tameless  bull,  and  unyoked  heifer,  over  whom,  if  we 
obtain  influence,  we  shall  command,  by  every  account,  no  small  interest  among  those 
who  esteem  them  the  bravest  in  the  host." 
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"  My  humble  understanding,"  said  Agelastes,  **  had  been  infinitdj  inferior  to  the 
management  of  so  prudent  and  sagacious  a  scheme,  had  it  not  been  shaped  forih  and 
suggested  by  the  inimitable  wisdom  of  your  most  sacred  Imperial  Highness." 

"  We  are  aware,"  said  Alexius,  "  that  we  had  the  merit  of  blocking  forth  the  scheme 
of  detaining  these  persons,  either  by  their  choice  as  allies,  or  by  main  force  as  hostages. 
Their  friends,  ere  yet  they  have  missed  them,  will  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  at  no  liberty,  if  the  devil  should  suggest  such  an  undertaking,  to  take  arms  against 
the  sacred  empire.  Thus,  Agolastes,  we  shall  obtain  hostages  at  least  as  important  and 
as  valuable  as  that  Count  of  Vermandois,  whoso  liberty  the  tremendous  Grodfrey  of 
Bouillon  extorted  from  us  by  threats  of  instant  war." 

"  Pardon,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  I  add  another  reason  to  those  which  of  themselves  so 
happily  support  your  august  resolution.  It  is  possible  tliat  we  may,  by  observing  the 
greatest  caution  and  courtesy  towards  these  strangers,  win  them  in  good  earnest  to  oar 
side." 

"  I  conceive  you,  I  conceive  you  " — said  the  Emperor;  "  and  this  very  night  I  will 
exhibit  myself  to  this  Count  and  his  lady  in  the  royal  presence  chamber,  in  the  richest 
robes  which  our  wardrobe  can  furnish.  Tlie  lions  of  Solomon  shall  roar,  the  golden 
tree  of  Comnenus  shall  display  its  wonders,  and  the  feeble  eyes  of  these  Franks  shall  be 
altogether  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  empire.  These  spectacles  cannot  but  sink 
into  their  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  become  the  allies  and  servants  of  a  nation  so 
much  more  powerful,  skilful,  and  wealthy  than  their  own — Thou  hast  something  to  say, 
Agelastes.  Years  and  long  study  have  made  thee  wise;  though  we  have  given  our 
opinion,  thou  mayst  speak  thine  own,  and  live." 

Thrice  three  times  did  Agelastes  press  his  brow  against  the  hem  of  the  Emperor^s 
garment,  and  great  seemed  his  anxiety  to  (ind  such  words  as  might  intimate  his  dissent 
from  his  sovereign,  yet  save  him  from  the  informality  of  contradicting  him  expressly. 

"  These  sacred  words,  in  which  your  sacred  Highness  has  uttered  your  most  just  and 
accurate  opinions,  are  undeniable,  and  incapable  of  contradiction,  were  any  vain  enough 
to  attempt  to  impugn  them.  Nevertheless,  be  it  lawful  to  say,  that  men  show  the 
wisest  arguments  in  vain  to  those  who  do  not  understand  reason,  just  as  you  would  in 
vain  exhibit  a  curious  piece  of  limning  to  the  blind,  or  endeavour  to  bribe,  as  scripture 
saith,  a  sow  by  the  offer  of  a  precious  stone.  The  fault  is  not,  in  such  case,  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  sacred  reasoning,  but  in  the  obtuseness  and  perverseness  of  the 
barbarians  to  whom  it  is  applied." 

"Speak  more  plainly,"  said  the  Emperor;  "how  often  must  we  tell  thee,  that  in 
cases  in  which  we  really  want  counsel,  we  know  we  must  be  contented  to  sacrifice 
ceremony  ?" 

"  Then  in  plain  words,"  said  Agelastes,  "  these  European  barbarians  are  like  no 
others  under  the  cope  of  the  universe,  either  on  the  things  on  which  they  look  with 
desire,  or  on  those  which  they  consider  as  discouraging.  The  treasures  of  this  noble 
empire,  so  far  as  thoy  affected  their  wishes,  would  merely  inspire  them  with  the  desire 
to  go  to  war  with  a  nation  possessed  of  so  much  wealth,  and  who,  in  their  self-conceited 
estimation,  were  less  able  to  defend,  than  they  themselves  are  powerful  to  assail.  Of 
such  a  description,  for  instance,  is  Bohemond  of  Tarentum, — and  such  a  one  is  many  a 
crusader  less  able  and  sagacious  than  he ; — for  I  think  I  need  not  tell  your  Imperial 
Divinity,  that  he  holds  his  own  self-interest  to  be  the  devoted  guide  of  his  whole 
conduct  through  this  extraordinary  war ;  and  that,  therefore,  you  can  justly  calculate  his 
course,  when  once  you  are  aware  from  which  point  of  the  compass  the  wind  of  avarice 
and  self-interest  breathes  with  respect  to  him.  But  there  are  spirits  among  the  Franks 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  who  must  be  acted  upon  by  very  different  motives, 
if  we  would  make  ourselves  masters  of  their  actions,  and  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed.     If  it  were  lawful  to  do  so,  I  would  request  your  Majesty  to  look  at  the 
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manner  by  wbich  an  artful  juggler  of  your  court  nchievcs  his  imposition  iipOD  the  cyea 
of  fipkect&tors,  yet  lieedAiIly  disguises  the  meuis  by  wUicb  be  attains  Lis  object.  This 
people — I  mean  the  more  lofty-ininded  of  these  crusaders,  who  oct  up  to  the  pretences  of 
the  doctrine  which  they  call  chivaliy — despise  the  thirst  of  gold,  and  gold  itself,  unless 
to  hilt  their  swords,  or  t*  furnish  forth  some  necessary  expenses,  as  alike  useless  and 
cmteoiplible.  The  man  who  can  be  moved  by  the  thirst  of  gain,  they  contemn,  scorn, 
and  despise,  and  liken  him,  in  the  meanness  of  Uis  objects,  to  the  most  paltry  serf  that 
CTor  followed  the  ploogh,  or  wielded  the  spade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  that 
they  actually  need  gold,  they  are  sufficiently  unceremonious  in  taking  it  where  they  can 
most  easily  find  it.  Thus,  they  are  neither  eaaily  to  be  bribed  by  giving  tliem  sums  of 
gold,  nor  to  be  starved  into  compliance  by  ivitbliolding  what  chance  may  render  necessary 
for  them.  In  the  one  cose^  they  set  no  value  upon  the  gift  of  a  little  paltry  yellow  dross; 
in  the  other,  they  are  accustomed  to  take  what  they  want." 

"  Yellow  dross!"  interrupted  Alexius.  "  Do  they  call  that  noble  metal,  equally 
respected  by  fiuman  and  barbarian,  by  rich  and  poor,  by  great  and  mean,  by  churchmen 
and  laymen,  which  all  mankind  are  fighting  for,  plotting  for,  planning  for,  intriguing  for, 
and  damning  ihemsolves  for,  botli  soul  and  body — by  tlie  opprobrious  name  of  yellow 
dro9S?  Tbey  are  mad,  Agelostes,  utterly  mad.  Ferila  and  dangers,  penalties  and 
scourges,  are  ihc  only  arguments  to  which  men  who  are  above  the  universal  influence 
which  ifloves  all  others,  can  possibly  be  accessible." 

"  Nor  are  they,"  said  Agelastes,  "  more  accessible  to  fear  than  they  are  to  self-interesL 
Thej  are  indeed,  from  their  boyhood,  brought  up  to  scorn  those  past^iona  which  influence 
ordinary  minds,  whether  by  means  of  avarice  to  impel,  or  of  fear  to  hold  back.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  tlmt  what  is  enticing  to  otlier  men,  must,  to  interest  them,  have  the 
piquant  sauce  of  extreme  danger.  I  told,  for  instance,  to  this  very  bero,  a  legend  of  a 
Princess  of  Zulicliiom,  who  lay  on  an  enchanted  coucti,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  awaiting 
the  chosen  knight  who  should,  by  dispelling  her  enchanted  slumbers,  become  master  of 
her  person,  of  her  kingdom  of  Zulichium,  and  of  her  countless  ti-easures  ;  and,  would 
jaai  Imperial  M^esty  believe  me,  I  could  scarce  get  the  gallant  to  attend  to  my  legend 
or  take  any  intcrwt  in  tlic  jKlvciilurc,  till  I  ^^.^iir^d  lilrn  Iil'  ^vovikl  have  to  ciitonnter  a 
winged  dragon,  compared  to  which  the  largest  of  those  in  the  Frank  romances  was  but 
like  a  mere  dragon-fly?" 

"  And  did  this  move  the  gallant?"  said  the  Emperor. 

"  So  much  so,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  that  had  I  not  unfortunately,  by  the 
earnestness  of  my  description,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  PentbcMlea  of  a  Countess, 
he  had  foi^otten  the  crusade  and  all  belonging  to  it,  to  go  in  (jucst  of  Zulichium  and  ita 
slumbering  sovereign." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  in  our  empire  (make  us  sensible  of  the 
advantage  !)  innumerable  tale-tellers  who  arc  not  possessed  in  the  slightest  degree  of  that 
noble  scorn  of  gold  which  is  proper  to  the  Franks,  but  shall,  for  a  brace  of  besants,  lie 
with  the  devil,  and  beat  him  to  boot,  if  in  that  manner  we  can  gain,  as  mariners  say,  the 
weathergage  of  the  Franks." 

"  Discretion,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  in  the  higlicst  degree  necessary.  Simply  to  lie  is 
no  Tcry  great  matter ;  it  is  merely  a  departure  from  the  truth,  which  is  little  difi'erent 
from  missing  a  mark  at  archery,  where  the  whole  horizon,  one  point  alone  excepted,  will 
dike  serve  the  shiwter's  purpose  ;  hut  to  move  the  Frank  as  is  desired,  requires  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  temper  and  disposition,  great  caution  and  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
most  versatile  readiness  in  changing  from  one  subject  to  another.  Had  I  not  myself  been 
Kimewliat  alert,  I  might  have  paid  the  penalty  of  a  false  step  in  your  Majesty's  service, 
by  being  flung  into  my  own  cascade  by  the  virago  whom  I  otfended." 

"  A  perfect  Thalestris!"  said  the  Emperor;  "  I  shall  take  care  what  ofllnce  I  give 
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"  If  I  might  speak  and  live,"  said  Agclastes,  "  the  Csesar  Nicephorus  Briennius  bad 
best  adopt  the  same  precaution." 

"  Nicephorus,"  said  tlic  Emperor,  "  must  settle  that  with  our  daughter.  I  have  ever 
told  her  that  she  gives  him  too  much  of  that  history,  of  which  a  page  or  two  is 
Bufiiciently  refreshing ;  but  hj  our  own  self  we  must  swear  it,  Agelastes,  that,  night 
after  night,  hearing  nothing  else,  would  subdue  the  patience  of  a  saint ! — Forget,  good 
Agelostu.?,  tliat  thou  hast  heard  me  say  such  a  thing — more  especially,  remember  it  not 
when  thou  art  in  presence  of  our  Imperial  wife  and  daughter." 

"  Nor  were  the  freedoms  taken  by  the  Caasar  b^ond  the  bounds  of  an  innocent 
gallantry,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  but  the  Countess,  I  must  needs  say,  is  dangerous.  She 
killed  this  day  the  Scythian  Toxartis,  by  what  seemed  a  mere  fillip  on  the  head." 

"  Hall !"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  I  knew  that  Toxartia,  and  he  was  like  enough  to 
deserve  his  death,  being  a  bold  unscrupulous  marauder.  Take  notes,  however,  how  it 
happened,  the  names  of  witnesses,  &c.,  that,  if  necessary,  we  may  exhibit  the  fact  as  a 
deed  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  to  the  assembly  of 
the  crusaders." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Agelastes,  "  your  Imperial  Miyesty  will  not  easily  resign  the  golden 
opportunity  of  gaining  to  your  standard  persons  whose  character  stands  so  very  high  in 
chivalry.  It  would  cost  you  but  little  to  bestow  upon  them  a  Grecian  island,  worth  a 
hundred  of  their  own  paltry  lordship  of  Paris  ;  and  if  it  were  given  under  the  condition 
of  their  expelling  the  infidels  or  the  disaffected  who  may  have  obtained  the  temporaiy 
possession,  it  would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be  an  acceptable  offer.  I  need  not 
say  tliat  the  whole  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill  of  the  poor  Agelastes  is  at  yoor 
Imperial  Miyesty's  disposal." 

The  Emperor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  as  if  on  full  consideration, 
"  Worthy  Ageloittcs,  I  dare  trust  thee  in  this  difiicult  and  somewhat  dangerous  matter ; 
but  I  will  keep  my  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  them  the  lions  of  Solomon,  and  the  golden 
tree  of  our  Imperial  house." 

"  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection,"  returned  the  philosopher;  "  only  remember  to 
exhibit  few  guards,  for  these  Franks  are  like  a  fiery  horse ;  when  in  temper  he  m»j  be 
ridden  with  a  silk  thread,  but  when  he  has  taken  umbrage  or  suspicion,  as  they  woolcl 
likely  do  if  they  saw  many  armed  men,  a  steel  bridle  would  not  restnun  him." 

"  I  will  be  cautious,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  in  that  particular,  as  well  as  t 
Sound  the  silver  bell,  Agelastes,  that  the  officers  of  our  wardrobe  may  attend." 

"  One  single  word,  while  your  Highness  is  alone,"  said 
Agelastes.  "  Will  your  Imperial  Majesty  transfer  to  me 
the  direction  of  your  menogerie,  or  collection  of  extraordinary 
creatures?" 

"  Tou  make  me  wonder,"  said  the  Emperor,  taking  a 
signet,  bearing  upon  it  a  lion,  with  the  legend,  Vicit  Leo  ex 
trihu  Juda.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  will  give  thee  the  com- 
mand of  our  dens.  And  now,  be  candid  for  once  with  thy 
master — for  deception  is  tliy  nature  even  with  me — By  what 
charro  wilt  thou  subdue  these  untamed  savoges?" 

"  By  the  power  of  falsehood,"  replied  Agelastes,  with  deep 
reverence. 

"  I  believe  thee  an  adept  in  it,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  And 
to  which  of  their  foibles  wilt  thou  address  it  ?" 

"  To  their  love  of  fame,"  said  the  philosopher;  and 
retreated  backwards  out  of  the  royal  apartment,  ns  the 
officers  of  the  wardrobe  entered  to  complclc  tlic  investment 
of  the  Emperor  in  his  Imperial  habiliments. 
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i  tlic^  parted  from  each  other,  the  Emperor  and  philosopher  had  each  their 

aDxioiis  Ihoughts  on  the  inlcrview  wliich  liad  passed  between  them; 

^'hts  ii'liich  tiny  ex pri'S.iwl  in  broken  sentciiuea  and  ejiit! illations,  lliough 

^^1  for  the  better  underptaiKling  of  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  tliej'  held 
each  cither,  we  will  give  them  a  more  regular  and  intelligible  form. 

"  Thus,  then,"  half  muttereil  Imlf  suid  Alexius,  but  so  low  as  to  hide  his  meoniDg 
from  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  who  entered  to  do  their  oilice, — "  thus,  then,  this 
bookworm — this  remnant  of  old  heathen  philosophy,  who  hnrdly  believes,  so  God  suve 
me,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  creed,  has  topp'd  his  jiart  so  well  that  he  foreea  his 
Emperor  to  dissemble  in  liis  presence.  Beginning  by  being  the  butiboii  of  the  court,  he 
has  wormed  himself  into  all  its  secrets,  made  himself  muster  uf  all  its  intrigues,  conspired 
with  my  own  son-iu-law  against  me,  debauched  ray  guards, — indeed  so  woven  his  web  of 
deceit,  that  my  life  is  safe  no  longer,  than  he  believes  me  the  imperial  dolt  which  I  have 
aSccted  to  seem,  in  order  to  deceive  iiim;  fortunate  that  even  so  1  can  escape  his 
cautionary  anticipation  of  my  displeasure,  by  avoiding  to  precipitate  his  measures  of 
violence.  But  were  this  sudden  storm  of  the  crusade  fairly  passed  over,  the  ungrateful 
Csesar,  the  boastful  coward  Achilles  Tatius,  and  the  bosom  serpent  Agelastes,  shall  know 
whether  Alexius  Coinnenus  has  been  born  their  dupe.  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  comes 
the  strife  of  subtlety,  as  well  as  the  tug  of  war."  Thus  saying,  he  resigned  himself  to 
Ibe  officers  of  his  wardrobe,  who  proceeded  to  ornament  him  aa  the  solemnity  required. 
"  I  trust  him  not,"  said  Agelastes,  the  meaning  of  whose  gestures  and  exclamations, 
we,  in  like  manner,  render  into  a  connected  meaning.  '■  I  cannot,  and  do  not  trust  him 
—he  somewhat  overacts  his  part.  lie  has  borne  himself  upon  other  occasions  with  the 
(tirewd  wit  of  his  family  the  Comncni;  yet  he  now  trusts  to  the  effect  of  his  trumpery 
lions  upon  such  a  shrewd  people  aa  the  Franks  and  Normans,  and  seems  to  rely  upon  me 
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for  the  character  of  men  with  whom  he  has  been  engnged  in  peace  and  war  for  many  years. 
Tliis  can  be  but  to  gain  my  confidence;  for  tliere  were  imperfect  looks,  and  broken 
sentences,  which  seemed  to  say,  *  Agehistes,  the  Emperor  knows  thee  and  confides  not  in 
thee.'  Yet  the  plot  is  successful  and  undiscovered,  as  far  as  can  be  judged;  and  were  I 
to  attempt  to  recede  now,  I  were  lost  for  ever.  A  little  time  to  carry  on  this  intrigue 
with  the  Frank,  when  possibly,  by  the  assistance  of  this  gallant,  Alexius  shall  exchange 
the  crown  for  a  cloister,  or  a  still  narrower  abode;  and  then,  Agelastes,  thou  deservest 
to  be  blotted  from  the  roll  of  philosophers,  if  thou  canst  not  push  out  of  the  throne  the 
conceited  and  luxurious  Cicsar,  and  reign  in  his  stead,  a  second  Marcus  Antoninus,  when 
the  wisdom  of  thy  rule,  long  unfelt  in  a  world  which  has  been  guided  by  tyrants  and 
voluptuaries,  shall  soon  obliterate  recollection  of  the  manner  in  wliich  thy  power  was 
acquired.  To  work  then — be  active,  and  be  cautious.  The  time  requires  it,  and  the 
prize  deserves  it." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  arrayed  himself,  by  the  assistance 
of  Diogenes,  in  a  clean  suit  of  that  simple  apparel  in  which  he  always  frequented  the 
court;  a  garb  as  unlike  that  of  a  candidate  for  royalty,  as  it  was  a  contrast  to  the 
magnificent  robes  with  which  Alexius  was  now  investing  himself. 

In  their  separate  apartments,  or  dressing-rooms,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  bis  lady  put 
on  the  best  apparel  which  they  had  prepared  to  meet  such  a  chance  upon  their  journey. 
Even  in  France,  Robert  was  seldom  seen  in  the  peaceful  cap  and  sweeping  mantle,  whose 
high  ])lumes  and  flowing  folds  were  the  garb  of  knights  in  times  of  peace.  lie  was  now 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  armour,  all  except  the  head,  wliich  was  bare  otherwise  than 
as  covered  by  his  curled  locks.  Tiie  rest  of  his  person  was  sheathed  in  the  complete 
mail  of  the  time,  richly  inlaid  with  silver,  which  contrasted  with  the  azure  in  which  the 
steel  was  damasked.  His  spurs  were  upon  his  heels — his  sword  was  by  his  side,  and 
his  triangular  shield  was  susjxmded  round  his  neck,  bearing,  painted  upon  it,  a  number 
of  Jicurs-de-lh  semees,  as  it  is  calhjd,  upon  the  Held,  being  the  origin  of  those  lily  flowers 
which  after  times  reduced  to  three  only;  and  which  were  the  terror  of  Europe,  until 
they  suffered  so  many  reverses  in  our  own  time. 

The  extreme  height  of  Count  Rolwrt's  person  adapted  him  for  a  garb,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  make  i>ersons  of  a  lower  stature  appear  rather  dwarfish  and  thick  when 
arrayed  cap-d-pie.  The  features,  with  their  self-collected  composure,  and  noble  contempt 
of  whatever  could  have  astounded  or  shaken  an  ordinary  mind,  formed  a  well-fitted 
capital  to  the  excellently  proportioned  and  vigorous  frame  which  they  terminated. 
The  Countess  was  in  more  peaceful  attire;  but  her  robes  were  short  and  succinct,  like 
those  of  one  who  might  be  called  to  hasty  exercise.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  tunic,  sitting  close  to  the  body,  while  a  skirt,  descending  from 
the  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  embroidered  elegantly  but  richly,  completed  an 
attire  which  a  lady  might  have  worn  in  much  more  modem  times.  Her  tresses  were 
covered  with  a  light  steel  head-piece,  though  some  of  them,  escaping,  played  round  her 
face,  and  gave  relief  to  those  handsome  features  which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too 
formal,  if  close<l  entirely  within  the  verge  of  steel.  Over  these  under-garments  was 
flung  a  rich  velvet  cloak  of  a  deep  green  colour,  descending  from  the  head,  where 
a  species  of  hood  was  loosely  adjusted  over  the  helmet,  deeply  laced  upon  its  verges  and 
seams,  and  so  long  as  to  sweep  the  ground  behind.  A  dagger  of  rich  materials  orna- 
mented a  girdle  of  curious  goldsmith^s  work,  and  was  the  only  offensive  weapon  which, 
notwithstanding  her  military  occupation,  she  bore  upon  this  occasion. 

The  toilet — as  modern  times  would  say — of  the  Countess,  was  not  nearly  so  soon 
ended  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  who  occupied  his  time,  as  husbands  of  every  period  are 
apt  to  do,  in  little  sub-acid  complaints  between  jest  and  earnest,  upon  the  dilatory  nature 
of  ladies,  and  the  time  which  they  lose  in  doffing  and  donning  their  garments.  But 
when  the  Countess  Brenhilda  came  forth  in  the  pride  of  loveliness,  from  the  inner 
chamber  where  she  had  attired  herself,  her  husband,  who  was  still  her  lover,  clasped  her 
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to  Ilia  breast,  and  expressed  his  privilege  by  the  kiss  which  he  took  as  of  riglit  from 
B  crestare  bo  beautiful.  Chijing  him  for  hia  folly,  yet  almost  returning  the  kiss  which 
she  received,  Brenhilda  began  now  to  wonder  how  they  were  to  find  tlieir  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  query  waa  soon  solved,  for  a  gentle  knock  at  tho  door  announced  Agelastcs,  to 
whom,  as  best  acquainted  with  the  Frankish  manners,  had  been  committed,  by  the 
Emperor,  the  charge  of  introducing  the  nuble  slrangers.  A  distant  sound,  like  that  of 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  not  unsiniilar  to  a  large  and  deep  gong  of  modem  times,  intimated 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremonial.  The  black  slaves  upon  guard,  who,  as  hath  been 
observed,  were  in  small  numbers,  stood  ranged  in  their  state  dresses  of  white  and  gold, 
bearing  in  one  hnnd  a  naked  sabre,  and  ia  the  other  a  torch  of  white  was,  which  served 
to  guide  the  Count  and  Countess  through  the  passages  that  led  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  to  the  most  secret  hall  of  audience. 

The  door  of  tliis  tanclum  canctoruvivtas  lower  than  usual,  a  simple  stratagem  deviseil 
by  some  superstitious  officer  of  the  Imperial  liousehold,  to  compel  the  lofly -created  Frank 
to  lower  his  boily,  as  he  presented  himself  in  the  Imperiul  presence.  Robert,  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  he  discovered  in  the  background  the  Emperor  seated  upon  his  throne 
amidst  a  glare  of  light,  which  was  broken  and  reflected  in  ten  thousand  folds  by  the  jewels 
with  wliich  his  vestments  were  covered,  stopt  sliort,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of 
introducing  liim  tlirough  so  low  an  areh?  Agelustes  pointed  to  the  Emperor  by  way  of 
shiAing  from  himself  a  question  which  he  could  not  have  answered.  The  mute,  to 
a^Kilogize  for  his  silence,  yawned,  and  showed  the  loss  of  liis  tongue. 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  said  the  Countess,  "  what  can  these  unhappy  Africans  have  done,  to 
have  deserved  a  condemnation  which  involves  so  crnel  a  fate?" 

''  The  hour  of  retribution  is  perhaps  come,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  displeased  tone,  while 
Afielastes,  with  such  harry  as  lime  and  place  permilted,  entered,  making  hia  prostrations 
and  genuflexions,  little  doubting  that  the  Frank  must  follow  him,  and  to  do  so  must  lower 
his  body  to  the  Emperor,  The  Count,  however,  in  the  height  of  dlspleosuro  at  the  trick 
which  he  conceived  had  been  intended  him,  turned  himself  round,  and  entered  the 
presence-chamber  with  his  back  purposely  turned  to  tile  sovereign,  and  did  not  face 
Alexius  until  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  when  he  was  joined  by  the 
Countess,  who  had  made  her  approach  in  a  more  seemly  manner.  The  Emperor,  who 
had  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Count's  expected  homage  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
found  himself  now  even  more  unpleasantly  circumstanced  than  when  tliis  uncompro- 
mising Frank  bad  usurped  the  royal  throne  in  the  course  of  the  diy. 

The  officers  and  nobles  who  stood  around,  though  a  very  sdect  numlier,  were  more 
Bomerous  than  usual,  as  the  meeting  was  not  held  for  counsel  but  merely  for  state. 
These  assumed  such  an  appearance  of  mingled  dispka  urt.  and  confui^ion  as  might  best 
suit  with  the  perplexity  of  Alexius,  while  the  wily  Icaturcs  of  the  Norman-Italian, 
Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  who  was  also  present,  had  a  singular  mixture  of  fantastical  glee 
and  derision.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  weaker  on  such  occasions,  or  at  lease  the  more 
timid,  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  petty  part  of  winking  liiid,  as  if  not  able  to  see  what 
they  cannot  avenge. 

Alexius  made  the  signal  that  the  ceremonial  of  tlit  gi.inl  reception  should  immediately 
commeDce.  Instantly  the  lions  of  Solomon,  which  hail  been  newly  furbished,  raised  their 
heads,  erected  their  manes,  brandished  their  tails,  until  they  excited  the  imagination  of 
Count  Robert,  who,  being  already  on  lire  at  the  circumstances  of  his  reception,  conceived 
the  bellowing  of  these  automata  to  be  the  actual  annunciation  of  immediate  assault. 
Whether  the  lions,  whose  forms  he  beheld,  were  actually  lords  of  tlie  forest, — whether 
they  were  mortals  who  had  suffered  transformation, — whether  they  were  productions  of 
the  skill  of  an  artful  juggler  or  profound  naturalist,  the  Count  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
All  that  he  thought  of  the  danger  was,  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  courage;  nor  did  his 
heart  permit  him  a"  moment's  irresolution.    He  ftrode  to  the  nearest  lion,  which  seemed 
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in  the  act  of  springing  up,  and  said,  in  a  tone  loud  and  formidable  as  its  own,  '*  How  now, 
dog!"  At  the  same  time  he  struck  the  figure  with  his  clenched  fist  and  steel  gauntlel 
with  so  much  force,  that  its  head  burst,  and  the  steps  and  carpet  of  the  throne  were 
covered  with  wheels,  springs,  and  other  machinery,  which  had  been  the  means  d 
producing  its  mimic  terrors. 

On  this  display  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cause  of  his  anger.  Count  Robert  could  nol 
but  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to  passion  on  such  an  occasion.  He  wae 
still  more  confused  when  Bohemond,  descending  from  his  station  near  the  Emperor, 
addressed  him  in  the  Frank  language; — "  You  have  done  a  gallant  deed,  truly,  Connl 
Robert,  in  freeing  the  court  of  Byzantium  from  an  object  of  fear  which  has  long  been 
used  to  frighten  peevish  children  and  unruly  barbarians!" 

P^nthusiasm  has  no  greater  enemy  than  ridicule.  ^*  Why,  then,"  said  Count  Robert^ 
blushing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  **  did  they  exhibit  its  fantastic  terrors  to  me?  I  am 
neither  child  nor  barbarian." 

'*  Address  yourself  to  the  Emperor,  then,  as  an  intelligent  man,"  answered  Bohemond. 
"  Say  something  to  him  in  excuse  of  your  conduct,  and  show  that  our  bravery  has  not 
entirely  run  away  with  our  common  sense.  And  hark  you  also,  while  I  have  a  moment's 
speech  of  you,— do  you  and  your  wife  heedfully  follow  my  example  at  supper  I**  These 
words  were  spoken  with  a  significant  tone  and  corresponding  look. 

The  opinion  of  Bohemond,  from  his  long  intercourse,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  other  crusaders,  and  Count  Robert 
yielded  to  his  advice.  He  turned  towards  the  Emperor  with  something  liker  an 
obeisance  than  he  had  hitherto  paid.  "  I  crave  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  breaking 
that  gilded  piece  of  pageantry ;  but,  in  sooth,  the  wonders  of  sorcery,  and  the  portents 
of  accomplished  and  skilful  jugglers,  are  so  numerous  in  this  country,  that  one  does  not 
clearly  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  or  what  is  real  from  what  is  illusory." 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
and  the  courage  in  which  he  was  not  held  by  his  countrymen  to  be  deficient,  received 
this  apology  somewhat  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  rueful  complaisance  with  which  he 
accepted  the  Count's  apology,  might  be  best  compared  to  that  of  a  lady  of  the  present 
day  when  an  awkward  guest  has  broken  a  valuable  piece  of  china.  He  muttered 
som(*thing  about  the  machines  having  been  long  preserved  in  the  Imperial  family,  as 
being  made  on  the  model  of  those  which  guarded  the  throne  of  the  wise  King  of 
Israel ;  to  which  the  blunt  plain-spoken  Count  expressed  his  doubt  in  reply,  whether 
the  wisest  prince  in  the  world  ever  condescended  to  frighten  his  subjects  or  guests  by 
the  mimic  roarings  of  a  woo<len  lion.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  too  hastily  took  it  for  a  living 
creature,  I  have  had  the  worst,  by  damaging  my  excellent  gauntlet  in  dashing  to  pieces 
its  timber  skull." 

The  Emperor,  after  a  little  more  had  been  said,  chiefly  on  the  same  subject,  proposed 
that  they  should  pass  to  the  banquet-room.  Marshalled,  accordingly,  by  the  grand  sewer 
of  the  Imi>erial  table,  and  att(;nded  by  all  present,  excepting  the  Emperor  and  the 
immediate  members  of  his  family,  the  Frankish  guests  were  guided  through  a  labyrinth 
of  apartments,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  wonders  of  nature  and  art,  calculated  to 
enhance  their  opinion  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  which  had  assembled  together  so 
much  that  was  wonderful.  Their  passage  being  necessarily  slow  and  interrupted,  gave 
the  Emperor  time  to  change  his  dress,  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  court,  which  did  not 
permit  his  appearing  twice  in  the  same  vesture  before  the  same  spectators.  He  took 
the  opportunity  to  summon  Agelastes  into  his  presence,  and,  that  their  conference  might 
be  secret,  he  used,  in  assisting  his  toilet,  the  agency  of  some  of  the  mutes  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  interior. 

The  temper  of  Alexius  Comnenus  was  considerably  moved,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation  to  be  ever  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  the  emotions 
of  his  mind,  and  of  afiecting,  in  presence  of  his  subj<fcts,  a  superiority  to  human  passimi. 
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wliicli  he  was  far  from  feeling.  It  was  therefore  with  gravity,  and  even  reprehensiou, 
that  he  afked,  "  By  whose  error  it  waa  that  the  wily  Uohemond,  half- Italian,  and  half- 
Norman,  was  present  at  this  interview  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  one  in  the  crusading  army 
likely  to  conduct  that  foolish  youth  and  his  wife  behiad  the  scenes  of  the  eshibition  by 
which  we  hoped  to  impose  upon  them,  the  Count  of  Tareutum,  as  he  entitles  himself,  ia 
that  person." 

"  It  waa  that  old  man,"  said  Agelastes,  '"'{if  I  may  reply  and  live,)  Michael  Caata- 
caseD«,  who  deemed  that  his  presence  was  peculiarly  desired;  but  he  returns  to  the 
camp  this  very  night." 

"  Yea,"  said  Alexius,  "to  inform  Gotifrey,  and  the  rcat  of  the  crusaders,  that  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  number  is  lef^  with  his  wife,  a  hostage 
iu  our  Imperial  city,  and  to  bring  bai'k,  perhaps,  an  alternative  of  instant  war,  unless 
ihey  are  delivered  up  !" 

"  If  it  is  your  Imperial  Highness's  will  to  think  so,"  said  Agelastes,  "you  can  suffer 
Count  Robert  and  his  wife  to  return  to  the  caiup  with  the  Italian -Norm  an." 

*'  What?"  answered  the  Emperor,  "and  so  lose  all  the  fruits  of  an  enterprise,  the 
preparations  for  whicli  have  already  cost  us  so  much  in  actual  expense ;  and,  were  our 
heart  mado  of  the  same  stuff  with  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  would  have  cost  ub  bo  much 
more  in  vexation  and  anxiety?  No,  no;  issue  warning  to  the  crusaders,  who  arc  still 
on  the  hither  side,  that  farther  rendering  of  homage  is  dbpensed  with,  and  that  they 
repair  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  Eosphorus,  by  peep  of  light  to-morrow.  Let 
our  admiral,  as  he  values  his  head,  pass  every  man  of  tliem  over  to  the  farther  side 
before  noon.  Let  there  be  largesses,  a  princely  banquet  on  the  farther  bank— all  that 
may  increase  their  anxiety  to  pass.  Then,  Agelastes,  we  wilt  trust  to  ourselves  to  meet 
this  additional  danger,  either  by  biibing  the  venality  of  Bohemond,  or  by  bidding 
defiance  to  the  crusaders.  Their  forces  are  scattered,  and  the  chief  of  them,  with  the 
leaders  themselves,  are  all  now — or  by  far  the  gi'eater  jmrt — on  the  east  side  of  the 
Boaphorus. — ^And  now  to  the  banquet !  seeing  that  the  change  of  dress  has  been  made, 
■nffituent  to  answer  the  statutes,  of  the  household ;  since  our  ancestors  chose  to  make 
rules  for  exhibitiiif;  os  to  our  Huhjiicts,  as  prii^sls  exhibit  their  images  at  their  shrines !" 
"  Under  grant  of  life,"  said  Agelastes,  "  it  waa  not  done  inconsiderately,  but  iu  order 
that  the  Emperor,  ruled  ever  by  the  same  laws  irom  father  to  son,  might  ever  b<; 
regarded  as  something  beyond  the  common  laws  of  liumanity — tlie  divine  image  of  a 
uint,  therefore,  rather  than  a  human  being." 

"  We  know  it,  good  Agelastes,"  answered  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile,  "and  we  ai-e 
■Iso  aware,  that  many  of  our  subjects,  like  the  worshippers  of  Bel  in  holy  writ,  treat  us 
so  far  as  an  image,  as  to  assist  us  in  devouring  the  revenues  of  our  provinces,  which  are 
gathered  in  our  name,  and  for  our  use.  These  things  we  now  only  touch  lightly,  the 
time  not  suiting  them." 

Alexius  left  the  secret  council  accordingly,  after  tlie  order  for  the  passage  of  tin' 
crusaders  had  been  written  out  and  subscribed  in  due  form,  and  in  the  sacred  ink  of  tin; 
Imperial  chancery. 

Meantime,  the  rest  of  the  company  had  arrived  in  a  hall,  wliicli,  like  the  other  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  was  most  tastefully  as  well  as  gorgeously  fitted  up,  except  that  a 
table,  which  presented  a  princely  banquet,  might  have  been  deemed  faulty  in  this  respect, 
that  the  dishes,  which  were  most  splendid,  both  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed,  and  in  the  viands  which  they  held,  were  elevated  by  means  of  feet,  so  as  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  female  guests  as  they  sat,  and  with  men  as  they  lay  recumbent  at 
tbe  tmnqaet  which  it  offered. 

Aronnd  stood  a  number  of  black  slaves  richly  attired,  wliile  the  grand  sewer,  Michael 

Cantacuzene,  arranged  the  strangers  with  hia  gohlen  wand,  and  conveyed  orders  to  tlieni, 

by  signs,  that  all  should  remain  standing  around  the  table,  until  a  signal  should  be  given. 

The  upper  end  of  the  board,  thus  furnished,  and  thus  surrounded,  was  liidden  by  a 
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curtain  of  muslin  and  silver,  which  fell  from  the  top  of  the  arch  under  which  the  uppc 
part  seemed  to  pass.  On  this  curtain  the  sewer  kept  a  wary  eje ;  and  when  he  obsenre 
it  slightly  shake,  he  waved  his  wand  of  office,  and  all  expected  the  result 

As  if  self-moved,  the  mystic  curtain  arose,  and  discovered  behind  it  a  throne  eigl 
steps  higher  than  the  end  of  the  table,  decorated  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  an 
having  placed  before  it  a  small  table  of  ivory  inlaid  with  silver,  behind  which  was  seste 
Alexius  Conmenus,  in  a  dress  entirely  different  from  what  he  had  worn  in  the  course  c 
the  day,  and  so  much  more  gorgeous  than  his  former  vestments,  that  it  seemed  nc 
unnatural  that  his  subjects  should  prostrate  themselves  before  a  figure  so  splendid.  Hj 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law  the  Csssar,  stood  behind  him  with  faces  bent  t 
the  ground,  and  it  was  with  deep  humility,  that,  descending  from  the  throne  at  th 
Emperor's  conmiand,  they  mingled  with  the  guests  of  the  lower  table,  and,  exalted  a 
they  were,  proceeded  to  the  festive  board  at  the  signal  of  the  grand  sewer.  So  thi 
they  could  not  be  said  to  partake  of  the  repast  with  the  Emperor,  nor  to  be  placed  a 
the  Imperial  table,  although  they  supped  in  his  presence,  and  were  encouraged  bj  hi 
repeated  request  to  them  to  make  good  cheer.  No  dishes  presented  at  the  lower  tab! 
were  offered  at  the  higher ;  but  wines,  and  more  delicate  sorts  of  food,  which  arcs 
before  the  Emperor  as  if  by  magic-,  and  seemed  designed  for  his  own  proper  use^  wer 
repeatedly  sent,  by  his  special  directions,  to  one  or  other  of  the  guests  whom  Alexia 
delighted  to  honour — among  these  the  Franks  being  particularly  distinguished. 

The  behaviour  of  Bohemond  was  on  this  occasion  particularly  remarkable. 

Count  Robert,  who  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  both  from  his  recent  words,  and  owing  t 
an  expressive  look  which  he  once  or  twice  darted  towards  him,  observed,  that  in  n 
liquors  or  food,  not  even  those  sent  from  the  Emperor's  own  table,  did  this  astucioa 
prince  choose  to  indulge.  A  piece  of  bread,  taken  from  the  canister  at  random,  and : 
glass  of  pure  water,  was  the  only  refreshment  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  partake.  Hi 
alleged  excuse  was,  the  veneration  due  to  the  Holy  Festival  of  the  Advent,  whid 
chanced  to  occur  that  very  night,  and  which  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  rule  agree  t 
hold  sacred. 

*^  I  had  not  expected  this  of  you.  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  the  Emperor,  ''  that  yon  shoult 
have  refused  my  personal  hospitality  at  my  own  board,  on  the  very  day  on  which  yoi 
honoured  me  by  entering  into  my  service  as  vassal  for  the  principality  of  Antioch." 

"  Antioch  is  not  yet  conquered,"  said  Sir  Bohemond ;  **  and  conscience,  drea* 
sovereign,  must  always  have  its  exceptions,  in  whatever  temporal  contracts  we  ma; 
engage." 

^'  Come,  gentle  Count,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  obviously  regarded  Bohemond*s  in 
hospitable  humour  as  something  arising  more  from  suspicion  than  devotion,  *^  we  invite 
though  it  is  not  our  custom,  our  children,  our  noble  guests,  and  our  principal  officer 
here  present,  to  a  general  carouse.  Fill  the  cups  called  the  Nine  Muses !  let  them  b 
brimful  of  the  wine  which  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Imperial  lips  I " 

At  the  Emperor's  command  the  cups  were  filled ;  they  were  of  pure  gold,  and  ther 
was  richly  engraved  upon  each  the  effigy  of  the  Muse  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

"  You  at  least,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  my  gentle  Count  Robert,  you  and  your  lovel; 
lady,  will  not  have  any  scruple  to  pledge  your  Imperial  host?" 

"  If  that  scruple  is  to  imply  suspicion  of  the  provisions  with  which  we  are  her 
served,  I  disdain  to  nourish  such,"  said  Count  Robert.  *^  If  it  is  a  sin  which  I  commi 
by  tasting  wine  to-night,  it  is  a  venial  one ;  nor  shall  I  greatly  augment  my  load  b; 
carrying  it,  with  the  rest  of  my  trespasses,  to  the  next  confessional." 

"  Will  you  then.  Prince  Bohemond,  not  be  ruled  by  the  conduct  of  your  friend  ? ' 
said  the  Emperor. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  Norman-Italian,  "  my  friend  might  have  done  better  to  hav 
been  ruled  by  mine ;  but  be  it  as  his  wisdom  pleases.  The  flavour  of  such  exquisit 
wine  is  sufficient  for  me." 
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So  saying,  lie  emptied  the  wine  into  anotlier  goblet,  and  Becmed  altemntely  to  admire 
the  carving  of  the  enp,  and  tlie  flavour  of  what  it  had  lately  contained. 

"  You  are  right,  Sir  Bohemond,"  sidd  the  Emperor;  "the  fabric  of  that  cup  is 
beautiful;  it  was  done  by  ore  of  the  ancient  gravers  of  Greece.  The  boasted  cup  of 
Nestor,  which  Homer  has  lianded  down  to  us,  waa  a  good  deal  larger  perhaps,  but 
neither  equalled  these  in  the  value  of  the  material,  nor  the  exquisite  bcau^  of  the 
workmanship.  Let  each  one,  therefore,  of  my  stranger  guests,  accept  of  the  eup  which 
he  either  lias  or  might  have  drunk  out  of,  as  a  recollection  of  me ;  and  may  the  expe- 
ditioti  against  the  infideU  be  as  propitious  as  their  confidence  and  conroge  deserve  !" 

"  If  I  accept  your  gift,  mighty  Emperor,"  said  Bohemond,  "  it  is  only  to  alone  for 
the  apparent  discourtesy,  when  my  devotion  compels  mc  to  decline  your  Imperial  pledge, 
ud  to  show  you  that  we  part  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship." 

So  Baying,  be  bowed  deeply  to  the  Emperor,  who  anawered  him  with  a  smile,  into 
which  was  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of  sarcastic  expression. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "  having  taken  upon  my  conscience  the  fault  of 
meeting  your  Imperial  pledge,  may  stand  excused  fi-om  incurring  the  blame  of  aiding 
to  dismantle  your  table  of  these  curious  drinking  units.  We  empiy  them  to  your  health, 
and  we  cannot  in  any  other  respect  profit  by  them." 

"  But  Prince  Bohemond  can,"  said  tho  Emperor ;  "  to  whose  quarters  they  shall  be 
carried,  sanctioned  by  your  generous  use.  And  we  have  still  a  set  for  yon,  and  for  yonr 
lovely  Countess,  equal  to  that  of  the  Graces,  though  no  longer  matching  in  number  the 
n^phs  of  Parnassus. — The  evening  bell  rings,  and  calls  us  to  remember  the  hour  of 
rest,  that  we  may  be  ready  to  meet  the  labours  of  to-morrow." 

The  party  tlien  broke  up  for  the  evening.     Bohemond  left  the  palace  that  night,  not 

forgetting  the  Muses,  of  wbom  he  was  not  in  general  a  devotee.    The  result  was,  as  the 

wily  Greek  hod  intended,  that  he  had  established  between  Bohemond  and  the  Count, 

not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  kind  of  difference  of  opinion  ;  Bohemond  feeling  that  the 

I     tcry  Count  of  Paris  must  think  his  conduct  sordid  and  avaricious,  while  Count  Robert 

I      »t!  far  less  inclined  than  before  to  rely  on  him  as  a  counsellor. 


€iarnr  tit  dFiTiximt, 


^.''^■.■'^-TT*'  HE  Count  of  Puria  and  liis  liuly  wvn:  that  iiiglil  lodgi'i)  in  tlic  Imperial  Palace 
"'■^■^ifiZ^'  "^  ''"^  Hlaixim'nial.  Their  ajiurtmentit  wcru  cunliguous,  but  llic  comniuni- 
f  catiui)  between  Djciu  wns  cut  olT  tor  tlii'  night  by  the  umtuul  ihmr  being  locked 
"'  aud  barred.  Tln'y  inarveUe<l  soniewlmt  nt  tliis  jireciiulion.  The  observance, 
however,  of  the  AjMtival  nf  the  Clnireli,  wua  pkaik'd  a^  an  adinisaible,  and  not  unnatural 
cxfuue  for  this  cxtrnordinury  cirt-uTiiKtHnec.  N'-iiin;i-  the  Count  nor  bis  Imly  entertoined, 
it  may  be  bulieved,  the  slightest  jRiriionul  fear  fur  any  thing  which  could  hajipen  to  them. 
Tlieir  attendant's  Alarciau  and  Agntlio,  having  lUH^isteO  their  niuxter  and  mistress  in  tbe 
pcrfurmanee  of  tlieir  uitual  ofliccf,  Icll  tbcm,  in  order  to  fcek  the  places  of  repose 
ns^igncd  to  tliciii  among  peraonjj  of  their  degree. 

The  preceding  day  had  been  one  of  ex<'itation,  and  of  much  bustle  and  intereat; 
perba{)s,  aliio,  tbe  wine,  eaered  to  the  Imperial  lip^,  of  which  Count  Robert  had  token  a 
eingle,  Indeed,  but  a  deep  draught,  was  more  [wtcnt  than  the  delicate  and  higb-flavonred 
juice  of  the  Gascngnc  gra|)(>,  to  which  he  waa  accustomed ;  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  from  the  time  he  felt  that  he  liad  slept,  daylight  ought  to  have  been  broad  in  lus 


chamber  when  be  awaked,  and  yet  it  was  still  darkness  almoBt  palpablp.  Soraewliat 
surprised,  he  gazed  eageriy  around,  but  could  discern  nothing,  except  two  balla  of  red 
light  which  shone  from  amon^  the  darkness  with  a.  self-emitted  brilliancy,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  wild  animal  while  it  glares  upon  its  prey.  The  Count  started  from  bed  to  put  on 
his  armour,  a  necessary  precaution  if  what  he  saw  ahould  really  be  a  wild  creature  and 
at  liberty  ;  but  the  instant  he  stirred,  a  deep  growl  was  uttered,  such  as  the  Count  had 
never  beard,  but  which  might  be  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  thousand  monsters  at  once; 
and,  as  the  symphony,  was  heard  the  clash  of  iron  chains,  and  the  springing  of  a 
monstrous  creature  towards  the  bedside,  which  ajipeared,  however,  to  be  witiiheld  by 
samt  fnst«»ing  from  attaining  the  end  of  its  bound.  The  roars  which  it  uttered  now 
Tan  thick  on  each  other.  They  were  moat  tremendous,  and  must  have  been  hcanl 
throughout  the  whole  palace.  The  creature  seemed  to  gather  itself  many  yards  nearer 
to  the  bed  than  by  its  glaring  eyeballs  it  appeared  at  first  to  be  stationed,  and  liow  much 
oe&rer,  or  what  degree  of  motion,  might  place  him  within  the  monster's  reach,  the  Count 
was  totally  uncertain.  Its  breathing  was  even  heard,  and  Count  Robert  thought  he  felt 
the  heat  of  its  respiration,  while  his  defenceless  limbs  might  not  be  two  yards  distant 
from  the  fangs  which  he  beard  grinding  against  each  other,  and  the  claws  which  tore  up 
fragmenta  of  wood  from  the  oaken  floor.  The  Count  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  bravc.st 
men  who  lived  in  a  time  when  bravery  was  the  universal  property  of  all  who  claimed 
a  drop  of  noble  blood,  and  the  knight  was  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  He  was, 
however,  a  man,  and  therefore  eimnot  be  said  to  have  endured  unappalled  a  sense  of 
duiger  BO  unexpected  and  so  extraordinary.  But  his  was  not  a  sudden  alarm  or  panic, 
it  was  a  calm  sense  of  extreme  peril,  qualified  by  a  resolution  to  exert  bis  faculties  to 
the  uttermost,  to  save  his  life  if  it  were  possible.  He  wilhdrew  himself  within  the  bed, 
DO  longer  a  place  of  rest,  being  thus  a  few  feet  further  from  the  two  glaring  eyeballs 
which  remained  so  closely  Gxed  upon  him,  that,  in  spite  of  liis  courage,  nature  painfully 
■Qggested  the  bitter  imagination  of  bis  limbs  being  mangled,  torn,  and  churned  with  their 
life-blood,  in  the  jaws  of  some  monstrous  beast  of  prey.  One  saving  thought  alone 
pesented  Itself — this  might  be  a  trial,  nn  experiment  of  the  philosopher  Agelastes,  or 
of  the  Emperor  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  courage  of  which  the  Christians 
vannted  so  highly,  and  punishing  the  thoughtless  insult  which  the  Count  had  been 
oaadvised  enough  to  put  upon  the  Emperor  the  preceding  doy. 

"  Well  is  it  said,"  he  reflected  in  his  agony,  "  beard  not  the  lion  in  his  den  1  Perhaps 
even  now  some  base  slave  deliberates  whether  I  have  yet  tasted  enough  of  the  prelimi- 
aary  agonies  of  death,  and  whether  he  shall  yet  slip  tbe  chain  which  keeps  the  savage 
from  doing  his  work.  But  come  death  when  it  will,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Count 
Bobert  was  heard  to  receive  it  with  prayers  for  compassion,  or  with  cries  of  pain  or 
terror."  He  turned  bis  face  to  the  wall,  and  waited,  with  a  strong  mental  exertion,  the 
death  which  he  conceived  to  be  fast  approaching. 

His  first  feelings  had  been  unavoidably  of  a  selfish  nature.  The  danger  was  too 
instant,  and  of  a  description  too  horrible,  to  admit  of  any  which  involved  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  his  calamity ;  and  other  reflections  of  a  more  distant  kind,  were 
St  first  swallowed  up  in  the  all -en  grossing  thought  of  immediate  death.  But  as  his  ideas 
became  clearer,  the  safety  of  his  Countess  rushed  upon  his  mind — what  might  she  now 
be  Buflfering  !  and,  while  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  so  extraordinary,  for  what  were  her 
weaker  frame  and  female  courage  reserved  ?  Was  she  still  within  a  few  yards  of  bim, 
as  when  he  lay  down  the  last  night  ?  or  had  the  barbarians,  who  had  devised  for  him  a 
scene  so  cruel,  availed  themselves  of  his  and  his  lady's  incautious  confidence  to  inflict 
upon  her  some  villany  of  the  same  kind,  or  even  yet  more  perfidious  ?  Did  she  sleep  or 
wake,  or  could  she  sleep  within  the  close  hearing  of  that  horrible  cry,  which  shook  all 
vound  ?    He  resolved  to  utter  her  name,  warning  her,  if  possible,  Ui  be  upon  her  guard. 
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and  to  answer  without  venturing  rashly  into  the  apartment  which  contained  a  guest  so 
horribly  perilous. 

He  uttered,  therefore,  his  wife's  name,  but  in  trembling  accents,  as  if  he  had  been 
afraid  of  the  savage  beast  overhearing  him. 

"  Brenhilda !  Brenhilda ! — there  is  danger — awake,  and  speak  to  me,  but  do  not  arise." 
There  was  no  answer. — *'  What  am  I  become,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  I  call  upon 
Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte,  like  a  child  on  its  sleeping  nurse,  and  all  because  there  ia  a 
wild-cat  in  the  same  room  with  me  ?  Shame  on  thee,  Count  of  Paris  !  Let  thy  arms 
be  rent,  and  thy  spurs  be  hacked  from  thy  heels  ! — What  ho !"  he  cried  aloud,  but  still 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Brenhilda,  we  are  beset,  the  foe  are  upon  us  ! — Answer  me,  but 
stir  not." 

A  deep  growl  from  the  monster  which  garrisoned  his  apartment  was  the  only  answer. 
The  sound  seemed  to  say,  ''  Thou  hast  no  hope  !"  and  it  ran  to  the  knight's  bosom  as 
the  genuine  expression  of  despair. 

'^  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  stUl  too  cold  in  making  my  misery  known.  What  ho  I  mj 
love  !  Brenhilda  I " 

A  voice,  hollow  and  disconsolate  as  that  which  might  have  served  an  inhabitant  of  the 
grave,  answered  as  if  from  a  distance.  '*  What  disconsolate  wretch  art  thou,  who 
expectest  that  the  living  can  answer  thee  from  the  habitations  of  the  dead  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  Christian  man,  a  free  noble  of  the  kingdom  of  France,"  answered  the  Coonti 
"  Yesterday  the  captain  of  five  hundred  men,  the  bravest  in  France — the  bravest,  that 
is,  who  breathe  mortal  air — and  I  am  here  without  a  glimpse  of  light,  to  direct  me 
how  to  avoid  the  corner  in  which  lies  a  wild  tiger-cat,  prompt  to  spring  upon  and  to 
devour  me." 

"  Thou  art  an  example,"  replied  the  voice,  "  and  wilt  not  long  be  the  last,  of  the 
changes  of  fortune.  I,  who  am  now  suffering  in  my  third  year,  was  that  mighty  Urse^ 
who  rivalled  Alexius  Comnenus  for  the  crown  of  Greece,  was  betrayed  by  my  confede^ 
rates,  and  being  deprived  of  that  eyesight  which  is  the  chief  blessing  of  humanitjy 
I  inhabit  these  vaults,  no  distant  neighbour  of  the  wild  animals  by  whom  they  an 
sometimes  occupied,  and  whose  cries  of  joy  I  hear  when  unfortunate  victims  like  thyself 
are  delivered  up  to  their  fury." 

"  Didst  thou  not  then  hear,"  said  Count  Robert,  in  return,  "  a  warlike  guest  and  hin 
bride  conducted  hither  last  night,  with  sounds  as  it  might  seem  of  bridal  music  ?— C^ 
Brenhilda  !  hast  thou,  so  young — so  beautiful — been  so  treacherously  done  to  death  iff 
means  so  unutterably  horrible  !" 

"  Think  not,"  answered  Ursel,  as  the  voice  had  culled  its  owner,  "  that  the  Greekp 
pamper  their  wild  beasts  on  such  lordly  fare.  For  their  enemies,  which  term  indndps 
not  only  all  that  are  really  such,  but  all  those  whom  they  fear  or  hate,  they  have 
dungeons  whose  locks  never  revolve ;  hot  instruments  of  steel,  to  sear  the  eyeballs  in  tha 
head ;  lions  and  tigers,  when  it  pleases  them  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  their  captives-— |Nit 
these  are  only  for  the  male  prisoners.  Wliile  for  the  women — if  they  be  young  aai 
beautiful,  the  princes  of  the  land  have  places  in  their  bed  and  bower;  nor  are  tfaof 
employed  like  the  captives  of  Agamemnon's  host,  to  draw  water  from  an  Ai^va 
spring,  but  are  admired  and  adored  by  those  whom  fate  has  made  the  Lords  of  their 
destiny." 

"  Such  shall  never  be  the  doom  of  Brenhilda  !"  exclaimed  Count  Robert;  "her 
husband  still  lives  to  assist  her,  and  should  he  die,  she  knows  well  how  to  follow  him 
without  leaving  a  blot  in  the  epitaph  of  either." 

The  captive  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  a  short  pause  ensued,  which  was  brdkoD 
by  Ursel's  voice.     "  Stranger,"  he  said,  "what  noise  is  that  I  hear  ?"  i 

"  Nay,  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Count  Robert.  i 

i 
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**  But  I  do,"  said  Ursel  "  The  CFuel  deprivation  of  mj  eyesight  renders  my  other 
senses  more  acute." 

"  Disquiet  not  thyself  about  the  matter,  fellow-prisoner,"  answered  the  Count,  "  but 
wait  the  event  in  silence." 

Suddenly  a  light  arose  in  the  apartment,  lurid,  red,  and  smoky.  The  knight  had 
bethought  him  of  a  flint  and  match  which  he  usually  carried  about  him,  and  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible  had  lighted  the  torch  by  the  bedside  ;  this  he  instantly  applied  to  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,  which,  being  of  thin  muslin,  were  in  a  moment  in  flames.  The 
knight  sprung,  at  the  same  instant,  from  his  bed.  The  tiger,  for  such  it  was,  terrified 
at  the  flame,  leaped  backwards  as  far  as  his  chain  would  permit,  heedless  of  any  thing 
save  this  new  object  of  terror.  Ck)unt  Robert  upon  this  seized  on  a  massive  wooden 
stool,  which  was  the  only  oflensive  weapon  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hand,  and,  marking 
at  those  eyes  which  now  reflected  the  blaze  of  fire,  and  which  had  recently  seemed  so 
appalling,  he  discharged  against  them  this  fragment  of  ponderous  oak,  with  a  force 
which  less  resembled  human  strength  than  the  impetus'  with  which  an  engine  hurls  a 
stone.  He  had  employed  his  instant  of  time  so  well,  and  his  aim  was  so  true,  that  the 
missile  went  right  to  the  mark  and  with  incredible  force.  The  skull  of  the  tiger,  which 
might  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  exaggerated  if  described  as  being  of  the  very  largest  size, 
was  fractured  by  the  blow,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  dagger,  which  had  fortunately 
been  left  with  him,  the  French  Count  despatched  the  monster,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  him  grin  his  last,  and  roll,  in  the  agony  of  death,  those  eyes  which  were  lately  so 
formidable. 

Looking  around  him,  he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  which  he  had  raised,  that 
the  apartment  in  which  he  now  lay  was  diflerent  from  that  in  which  he  had  gone  to  bed 
overnight ;  nor  could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast  between  the  furniture  of  both,  than  the 
flickering  half-burnt  remains  of  the  thin  muslin  curtains,  and  the  strong,  bare,  dungeon- 
looking  walls  of  the  room  itself,  or  the  very  serviceable  wooden  stool,  of  which  he  had 
made  such  good  use. 

The  knight  had  no  leisure  to  form  conclusions  upon  such  a  subject.  He  hastily 
extinguished  the  fire,  which  had,  indeed,  nothing  that  it  could  lay  hold  of,  and  proceeded, 
by  the  light  of  the  flambeau,  to  examine  the  apartment,  and  its  means  of  entrance.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  he  saw  no  communication  with  the  room  of  Brenhilda, 
which  convinced  him  that  they  had  been  separated  the  evening  before  under  pretence  of 
devotional  scruples,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  most  villanous  design  upon  one  or  both 
of  them.  His  own  part  of  the  night's  adventure  we  have  already  seen,  and  success,  so 
far,  over  so  formidable  a  danger,  gave  him  a  trembling  hope  that  Brenhilda,  by  her  own 
worth  and  valour,  would  be  able  to  defend  herself  against  all  attacks  of  fraud  or  force, 
until  he  could  find  his  way  to  her  rescue.  ^'  I  should  have  paid  more  regard,"  he  said, 
**  to  Bohemond's  caution  last  night,  who,  I  think,  intimated  to  me  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
spoke  it  in  direct  terms,  that  that  same  cup  of  wine  was  a  drugged  potion.  But  then, 
fle  upon  him  for  an  avaricious  hound  I  how  was  it  possible  I  should  think  he  suspected 
any  sach  thing,  when  he  spoke  not  out  like  a  man,  but,  for  sheer  coldness  of  heart,  or 
base  self-interest,  suffered  me  to  run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  the  wily  despot  ?" 

Here  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  same  quarter  as  before.  *^  Ho,  there !  Ho,  stranger ! 
Do  you  live,  or  have  you  been  murdered  ?  What  means  this  stifling  smell  of  smoke  ? 
For  Grod*8  sake,  answer  him  who  can  receive  no  information  from  eyes,  closed,  alas^  for 
ever!" 

'^  I  am  at  liberty,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  the  monster  destined  to  devour  me  has 
groaned  its  last  I  would,  my  friend  Ursel,  since  such  is  thy  name,  thou  hadst  the 
advantage  of  thine  eyes,  to  have  borne  witness  to  yonder  combat ;  it  had  been  worth  thy 
while,  though  thou  shouldst  have  lost  them  a  minute  afterwards,  and  it  would  have 
greatly  advantaged  whoever  shall  have  the  task  of  compiling  my  history." 
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While  he  gave  a  thought  to  that  vanity  which  stronglj  ruled  him,  he  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  some  mode  of  escape  from  the  dungeon,  for  by  that  means  only  might  he  hope 
to  recover  his  Countetis.  At  lost  he  found  an  entrance  in  the  wall,  but  it  was  strongly 
locked  and  bolted.  "  I  have  found  the  passage,"  he  called  out ;  "  and  its  direction  is  the 
same  in  which  tliy  voice  is  lieard — But  how  shall  I  undo  the  door?" 

"  1*11  teach  thee  that  secret,"  said  Ursel.  "  I  would  I  could  as  easily  unlock  each 
bolt  that  withholds  us  from  the  open  air ;  but,  as  for  thy  seclusion  within  the  dungeon, 
heave  up  the  door  by  main  strength,  and  thou  shalt  lifl  the  locks  to  a  place  where, 
pushing  then  the  door  from  thee,  the  fastenings  will  find  a  grooved  passage  in  the  wall, 
and  the  door  itself  will  open.  Would  that  I  could  indeed  see  thee,  not  only  because^ 
being  a  gallant  man,  thou  must  be  a  goodly  sight,  but  also  because  I  should  thereby 
know  that  I  was  not  caverned  in  darkness  for  ever." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  Count  made  a  bundle  of  his  armour,  from  which  he  missed 
nothing  except  his  sword,  Tranchcfer,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  what  efforts  he  coold 
make,  according  to  the  blind  man's  instructions,  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison-house. 
Pushing  in  a  direct  line  was,  he  soon  found,  attended  with  no  effect;  but  when  he 
applied  his  gigantic  strength,  and  raised  the  door  as  high  as  it  would  go,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  bolts  yielded,  though  reluctantly.  A  space  had  been  cut  so 
as  to  allow  them  to  move  out  of  the  socket  into  which  they  had  been  forced ;  and  without 
the  turn  of  a  key,  but  by  a  powerful  thrust  forwards,  a  small  passage  was  left  open. 
The  knight  entered,  bearing  his  armour  in  his  hand. 

'^  I  hear  thee,"  said  Ursel,  "  O  stranger!  and  am  aware  thou  art  come  into  my  place 
of  captivity.  For  three  years  have  I  been  employed  in  cutting  these  grooves,  correspond- 
ing to  the  sockets  which  hold  these  iron  bolts,  and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
from  the  prison-keepers.  Twenty  such  bolts,  perhaps,  must  be  sawn  through*  ere  my 
steps  shall  approach  the  upper  air.  What  prospect  is  there  that  I  shall  have  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  continue  the  task?  Yet,  credit  mc,  noble  stranger,  I  r^oice  in 
having  been  thus  far  aiding  to  thy  deliverance;  for  if  Heaven  blesses  not,  in  any 
farther  degree,  our  aspirations  after  freedom,  we  may  still  be  a  comfort  to  each  other, 
while  tyranny  permits  our  mutual  life." 

Count  Robert  looked  around,  and  shuddered  that  a  human  being  should  talk  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  comfort,  connected  with  his  residence  in  what  seemed  a  living 
tomb.  Ursers  dungeon  was  not  above  twelve  feet  square,  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and 
strongly  built  in  the  walls  by  stones  which  the  chisel  had  morticed  closely  together. 
A  bed,  a  coarse  footstool,  like  that  which  Robert  had  just  launched  at  the  head  of  the 
tiger,  and  a  table  of  equally  massive  materials,  were  its  only  articles  of  furniture.  On  a 
long  stone,  above  the  bed,  were  these  few,  but  terrible  words: — "  Zedekias  UrKl, 

imprisoned  here  on  the  Ides  of  March,  a.d. .     Died  and  interred  on  the  spot"-— 

A  blank  was  left  for  filling  up  the  period.  The  figure  of  the  captive  could  hardly  be 
discerned  amid  the  wildness  of  his  dress  and  dishabille.  The  hair  of  his  head,  onftnt 
and  uncombed,  descended  in  elf-locks,  and  mingled  with  a  beard  of  extravagant 
length. 

*'  Look  on  me,"  said  the  captive,  '^  and  rejoice  that  thou  canst  yet  see  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  iron-hearted  tyranny  can  reduce  a  fellow-creature,  both  in  mortil 
existence  and  in  future  hope." 

<<  Was  it  thou,"  said  Count  Robert,  whose  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins,  **  that  hadst 
the  heart  to  spend  thy  time  in  sawing  through  the  blocks  of  stone  by  which  these  bolts 
are  secured  ?" 

''Alas!"  said  Ursel,  **  what  could  a  blind  man  do?  Busy  I  must  be,  if  I  would 
preserve  my  senses.  Great  as  the  labour  was,  it  was  to  me  the  task  of  three  years ;  nor 
i::in  you  wonder  that  I  should  have  devoted  to  it  my  whole  time,  when  I  had  no  other 
means  of  occupying  it.     Perliaps,  and  mo&t  likely,  my  dungeon  does  not  admit  the 


disliDctluii  ur  (Uf  ciiil  night  i  but  a  (Hetaiit  cathedral  clock  told  mt>  how  hour  aPlPi*  hixir 
Ued  avraj,  and  found  me  expending  them  in  rubbing  one  etone  againat  another.  But 
when  the  door  gave  way,  I  found  I  had  only  cut  an  access  into  a  prison  more  strong 
than  that  whieh  Iield  we.  I  rejoice,  nevertheless,  since  it  hus  brought  us  together,  given 
lltee  an  entrance  to  lay  dungeon,  and  me  a  companion  in  my  misery." 

"  Think  better  tlian  that,"  said  Count  Robert,  ■'  Ibink  of  liberty — think  of  revenge  ! 
I  cannot  believe  such  unjust  treachery  will  end  successfully,  else  needs  mu^t  I  ^ay,  the 
heavens  are  less  just  than  priests  teil  us  of.  How  art  thou  supplied  with  food  in  this 
dungeon  of  tbine  ?  " 

"  A  warder,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  who,  I  think,  understands  not  the  Greek  language — 
at  least  he  never  cither  answers  or  addresses  me — brings  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
enough  to  supply  my  miserable  life  till  two  days  are  past.  I  must,  therefore,  pray  that 
you  will  retire  for  a  space  into  the  nest  prison,  so  thot  the  warder  may  have  no  means 
of  knowing  that  we  can  bold  correspondence  together." 

"  I  see  not,"  said  Count  Hobert,  "  by  what  access  the  barbarian,  if  he  is  one,  cnn 
enter  my  dungeon  without  passing  through  youra;  but  no  matter,  I  will  retire  into  the 
inner  or  outer  room,  whichever  it  happens  to  be,  and  be  thou  then  well  aware  that 
the  warder  will  have  some  one  to  grapple  with  ere  he  leaves  bis  prison-work  to-day. 
Meanwhile,  think  thyself  dumb  as  thou  art  blind,  and  be  assured  that  the  otTer  of  freedom 
Itself  would  not  induce  me  to  desert  the  cause  of  a  companion  in  adversity." 

"  Aias,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  listen  to  thy  promises  as  I  should  to  those  of  the 
laorning  gale,  which  tells  mo  that  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  although  I  know  that  I  at 
iball  never  behold  it.  Thou  art  one  of  those  wild  and  undespairing  knights, 
irium  for  so  many  years  the  west  of  Kurope  hath  sent  forth  to  attempt  impossibilities, 
"  from  thee,  therefore,  I  can  only  hope  for  such  a  fnhric  of  relief  as  an  idle  boy  would 
out  of  soap  bubbles." 
Think  better  of  us,  old  man,"  said  Count  Robert,  retiring;  "  at  least  let  me  die 
my  blood  warm,  anil  believing  it  possible  lor  me  to  be  once  more  united  to  my  . 
'ed  Brenhilda."  " 

So  saying,  he  retired  into  his  own  cell,  and  replaced  the  door,  so  that  the  operations 
"f  Ursel,  which  indeed  were  only  such  as  three  years'  solitude  could  have  achieved, 
slioulj  escape  observation  when  again  visited  by  the  warder,  "  It  is  ill  luck,"  said  he, 
'lien  once  more  within  his  own  prison — for  that  in  which  the  tiger  bad  been  secured, 
"e  instinctively  concluded  to  be  destined  for  him — "  It  is  ill  luck  that  I  had  not  found 
s  joung  and  able  fellow-captive,  instead  of  one  decrepit  by  imprisonment,  blind,  and 
^km  down  past  exertion.  But  God's  will  he  done  I  I  will  not  leave  behind  me  the 
poor  wretch  whom  I  have  found  in  such  a  condition,  though  he  is  perfectly  unable  to 
Msirt  mo  in  accomplishing  ray  escape,  and  is  rather  more  likely  to  retard  iL  Meantime, 
before  we  put  out  the  torch,  let  us  see,  if,  by  close  examination,  we  can  discover  any 
door  in  the  wall  save  that  to  the  blind  man's  dungeon.  If  not,  1  much  suspect  that  my 
descent  has  been  made  through  the  roof.  That  cup  of  wine — tlial  Muse,  as  they  called 
it.  had  a  tiL-ite  more  like  medicine  thiin  nii^rry  compnniijns'  jdrdgc." 

He  began  accordingly  a  strict  survey  of  the  walls,  which  he  resolved  to  conclude  by 
extinguishing  the  toi-ch,  that  he  might  take  the  person  who  should  enter  his  dungeon 
darkling  and  by  surprise.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  dragged  into  the  darkest  corner  the 
CATCftsa  of  the  tiger,  and  covered  it  with  the  remains  of  the  bed-clothes,  swearing  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  half  tiger  should  be  bis  crest  in  future,  if  he  had  the  fortune,  which 
his  bold  heart  would  not  suffer  him  to  doubt,  of  getting  through  the  present  danger. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  if  these  necromantic  vassals  of  hell  shall  raise  the  devil  upon  me, 
what  shall  5  do  then  ?  And  so  great  is  the  chance,  that  methinks  I  would  fain  dispense 
with  extinguishing  the  flambeau.  Yet  it  is  childish  for  one  dubbed  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
I^dy  of  the  Broken  Lances,  to  make  much  difference  between  a  light  room  and  a  dark 
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one.  iM  tltem  come,  as  many  fiends  as  the  cell  can  tioU,  and  we  shall  see  if  we  receive 
them  not  as  becomes  a  Christinn  knight ;  and  sorely,  Oar  Lady,  to  whom  I  was  ever 
a  true  votary,  will  hold  it  an  acceptable  sacrifice  that  I  tore  myself  from  my  Brenhilda, 
even  Tor  n  single  moment,  in  honour  of  her  advent,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  our  woful 
nepnrntion.  Fiends  !  I  defy  yc  in  the  body  as  in  the  apiri^  and  I  retain  the  remains  of 
this  jiainbeau  until  some  more  convenient  opportunity."  He  dashed  it  against  tlie  wall 
as  he  spoke,  and  then  (]uietly  »at  ilown  in  a  comer,  to  watch  what  ihonld  next  happen. 

Thought  after  thought  chased  each  other  through  his  mind.  His  cooUence  in  his 
wife's  fidelity,  and  his  trust  in  her  uncommon  strength  and  aetivi^,  were  the  greatest 
comforts  which  lie  had ;  nor  could  her  danger  present  itself  to  him  in  any  shape  so 
terrible,  but  that  lie  found  consolation  in  these  reflectianB :  "  Sbe  ia  pnrc^*  he  said,  "  as 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  heaven  will  not  abandon  its  own." 


■Ctiaptn  t?)j  ^irU£in5). 


^^^  OTTNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS  Iiavi 
^'^\!»  iho  beil,  fo  that  lie 


in!^  ensconwd  liimiclf  beliind  the  ruins  nf 
i':<-j^  ino  DGii,  fo  mat  lie  coum  not  well  bu  observed,  iintiss  n  ■iirong  light  mils  nt 
•■  W^'  "i*^^  flung  upoD  llie  plnt'e  of  hi^  retreat,  waited  with  nnxii.'ty  how  and  in  wliat 
'A.'^fciK  mannf.r  lhi>  warder  of  the  dungeon,  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  food  to 
the  prisoners,  should  make  himself  visible ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  symptoms  of  his  approach 
began  to  be  heard  and  observed. 

A  light  was  partially  seen,  ns  from  a  trap-door  opening  in  the  roof,  and  a  vciee  was 
lieird  to  utter  these  words  in  Anglo-Saxon,  "  Leap,  sirrah  ;  come,  no  delay ;  leap,  my 
good  Sylvan,  show  your  honour's  activity."  A  strange  chuckling  hoarse  voice,  in 
slanguage  totally  unintelligible  to  Count  Robert,  was  hcaivl  to  respond,  as  if  disputing 
the  orders  whit-h  were  received. 

"  What,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  must  contest  the  point,  must  you  ?  Nay,  if 
thou  art  80  lazy,  I  must  give  your  honour  a  ladder,  and  perhaps  n  kic-k  to  hasten  your 
journey."  Something  then,  of  very  preat  size,  in  the  form  of  a  human  being,  jumped 
down  from  the  trap-door,  though  the  lieight  might  be  above  fourteen  feet.  This  figure 
was  gigantic,  being  upwards  of  seven  feet  high.  In  iis  left  hand  it  held  a  torch,  and  in 
its  right  a  skein  of  fine  silk,  which  unw  inding  itself  as  it  descended,  remained  unbroken, 
though  it  was  easy  to  conceive  it  could  not  have  afforded  a  creature  so  large  any  support 
in  his  descent  from  the  roof.  He  alighted  with  perfect  safety  and  activity  upon  his  feet, 
wd,  aa  if  rebounding  from  the  floor,  he  sprung  upwards  again,  so  as  almost  to  touch  the 
roof  In  this  last  gambaud  the  torch  which  he  bore  was  extinguished ;  but  this  ciclra- 
ordioary  warder  whirled  it  round  his  head  with  infinite  velocity,  so  that  it  again  ignited. 
The  bearer,  who  appeared  to  intend  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  endeavoured  to 
Mtisfy  himself  that  it  was  really  attained  by  nppi'oaching,  as  if  cautiously,  iia  left  hand 
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to  the  flame  of  the  torch.  This  practical  experiment  seemed  attended  with  consequences 
which  the  creature  had  not  expected,  for  it  howled  with  pain,  shaking  the  burnt  hand, 
and  chattering  as  if  bemoaning  itself. 

"  Take  heed  there,  Sjlvanus !"  said  the  same  voice  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke.  "  IIo,  there !  mind  thy  duty,  Sylvan  I  Carry  food  to  the  blind  man,  and  stand 
not  there  to  play  thyself,  lest  I  trust  thee  not  again  alone  on  such  an  errand  !** 

The  creature — for  it  would  have  been  rash  to  have  termed  it  a  man — ^tuming  its  eye 
upwards  to  the  place  from  whence  the  voice  came,  answered  with  a  dreadful  grin  and 
shaking  of  its  fist,  yet  presently  began  to  undo  a  parcel,  and  rummage  in  the  pockets  of 
a  sort  of  jerkin  and  pantaloons  which  it  wore,  seeking,  it  appeared,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  at  length  it  produced,  while  it  took  from  the  pocket  a  loaf  of  bread.  Heating 
the  stone  of  the  wall,  it  affixed  the  torch  to  it  by  a  piece  of  wax,  and  then  cautiously 
la<»ked  out  for  the  entrance  to  the  old  man's  dungeon,  which  it  opened  with  a  key 
selected  from  the  bunch.  Within  the  passage  it  seemed  to  look  for  and  discover  the 
handle  of  a  pump,  at  which  it  filled  a  pitcher  that  it  bore,  and  bringing  back  the 
fragments  of  the  former  loaf,  and  remains  of  the  pitcher  of  water,  it  ate  a  little,  as  if 
it  were  in  sport,  and  very  soon  making  a  frightful  grimace,  flung  the  fragments  away. 
The  Count  of  Paris,  in  the  meanwhile,  watched  anxiously  the  proceedings  of  this 
unknown  animal.  His  first  thought  was,  that  the  creature,  whose  limbs  were  so  much 
larger  than  humanity,  whose  grimaces  were  so  frightful,  and  whose  activity  seemed 
supernatural,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Devil  himself,  or  some  of  his  imps,  whose 
situation  and  office  in  those  gloomy  regions  seemed  by  no  means  hard  to  conjecture. 
The  human  voice,  however,  which  he  had  heard,  was  less  that  of  a  necromancer 
conjuring  a  fiend  than  that  of  a  person  giving  commands  to  a  wild  animal,  over  whom 
he  had,  by  training,  obtained  a  great  superiority. 

"  A  shame  on  it,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  I  suffer  a  common  jackanapes,-:-for  such  I 
take  this  devil-seeming  beast  to  be,  although  twice  as  large  as  any  of  its  fellows  whom 
I  have  ever  seen, — to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining  daylight  and 
freedom !  Let  us  but  w^atch,  and  the  chance  is  that  we  make  that  furry  gentleman  our 
guide  to  the  upper  regions." 

Meantime  the  creature,  which  rummaged  about  everywhere,  at  length  discovered  the 
body  of  the  tiger, — touched  it,  stirred  it,  with  many  strange  motions,  and  seemed  to 
lament  and  wonder  at  its  death.  At  once  it  seemed  struck  with  the  idea  that  some  one 
must  have  slain  it,  and  Count  Robert  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  once  more  select 
the  key,  and  spring  towards  the  door  of  Ursel's  prison  with  such  alacrity,  that  had  its 
intention  been  to  strangle  him,  it  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose  before  the 
interference  of  Count  Robert  could  have  prevented  its  revenge  taking  place.  Appa- 
rently, however,  it  reflected,  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory,  the  death  o: 
the  tiger  could  not  be  caused  by  the  unfortunate  Ursel,  but  had  been  accomplbhed  by 
some  one  concealed  within  the  outer  prison. 

Slowly  grumbling,  therefore,  and  chattering  to  itself,  and  peeping  anxiously  into 
every  corner,  the  tremendous  creature,  so  like,  yet  so  very  unlike  to  the  human  form, 
came  stealing  along  the  walls,  moving  whatever  he  thought  could  seclude  a  man  from 
his  observation.  Its  extended  legs  and  arms  were  protruded  forward  with  great  strides, 
and  its  sharp  eyes,  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  object  of  its  search,  kept  prying,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  torch,  into  every  corner. 

Considering  the  vicinity  of  Alexius's  collection  of  animals,  the  reader,  by  this  time, 
can  have  little  doubt  that  the  creature  in  question,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  the 
Count  of  Paris  so  very  ])roblematical,  was  a  specimen  of  that  gigantic  species  of  ape — 
if  it  is  not  indeed  some  animal  more  nearly  allied  to  ourselves — to  which,  I  believe^ 
naturalists  have  given  the  name  of  the  Ourang  Outang.  This  creature  differs  from 
the  rest  of  its  fraternity,  in  being  comparatively  more  docile  and  serviceable:  and 
though  possessing  the  power  of  imitation  which  is  common  to  the  whole  race,  yet 


nuking  use  of  it  less  iii  mero  mockery,  than  in  the  desire  of  improvement  and 
instruction  perfectlj  unknown  to  his  brethren.  The  aptitude  which  it  poasesses  of 
acquiring  information,  is  surprisingly  great,  and  probably,  if  placed  in  a  favourabla 
fiiCuatioD,  it  might  admit  of  being  domesticated  in  a  considerablo  degree;  but  such 
■dranutges  the  ardour  of  scientific  curiosity  has  never  alfurded  this  creature.  The  last 
we  liave  heard  of  was  seen,  we  believe,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra — it  was  of  groat  size 
and  strength,  and  upwards  of  seven  feet  high.  It  died  defending  desijerately  its 
innocent  life  against  a  party  of  Europeans,  wlio,  we  cannot  iielp  thinking,  migtit  have 
better  employed  the  superiority  which  their  knowledge  gave  them  over  the  poor  uativa 
of  the  forest  It  was  probably  this  crealwe,  seldom  seen,  but  when  once  seen  never 
forgotten,  which  occasioned  the  ancient  belief  in  the  god  Pan,  with  his  eylvons  and 
SBtjrs.  Nay,  but  for  the  gift  of  speech,  wliich  we  cannot  suppose  any  of  the  family  to 
Iiave  attained,  we  should  have  believed  the  satyr  seen  by  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert  to 
bave  belonged  to  this  tribe. 

We  can,  therefore,  the  more  easily  credit  the  annals  which  attest  that  the  collection 
of  natural  history  belonging  to  Alexius  Comnenus,  preserved  an  animal  of  this  kinil, 
which  had  been  domesticated  and  reclaimed  to  a  surprbing  extent,  and  showed  a  degree 
of  intelligence  never  perhaps  to  be  attained  in  any  other  case.  These  explanations  being 
premised,  wc  return  to  tlic  thread  of  our  story. 

Xlie  animal  advanced  witli  long  noiseless  steps ;  its  shadow  on  the  wall,  when  it  held  thg  I 
torch  so  as  to  make  it  visible  to  the  Frank,  forming  another  fiend -resembling  mimicry 
of  its  own  large  figure  and  extravagant-looking  members.  Count  Robert  remained  in 
fais  larking  hole,  in  no  hurry  to  begin  a  strife,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  tlie 
end.  In  the  meantime,  the  man  of  the  woods  came  nigh,  and  every  step  by  which  he 
approached,  caused  the  Count's  heart  to  vibrate  almost  audibly,  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
danger  of  a  nature  so  strange  and  new.  At  length  the  creature  approached  the  bed — 
his  hideous  eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of  the  Count ;  and,  as  much  surprised  at  seeing 
him  BS  Etobert  was  at  the  meeting,  he  ski]iped  about  fifteen  paces  backwards  at  one  spring, 
with  a  cry  of  instinctive  terror,  and  then  advanced  on  tiptoe,  holding  his  torch  as  far  ' 
forward  a-i  he  ermlJ,  between  him  nnd  llie  (iliject  of  his  f<-iira,  a-'  if  to  cxiniiiiie  him 
at  the  safest  possible  distance.  Count  Robert  caught  up  a  fragment  of  the  bedstead, 
large  enough  to  form  a  sort  of  club,  with  which  he  menaced  Ilie  native  of  the  wilds. 

Apparently  this  poor  creature's  educalion,  like  education  of  most  kinds,  had  not  been 
acquired  without  blows,  of  which  the  recollection  was  as  fresh  as  that  of  the  lessons 
which  tliey  enforced.  Sir  Robert  of  Paris  was  a  man  at  once  to  discover  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  oblained  by  finding  that  lie  possessed  a  degree  of  ascendancy 
over  his  enemy,  which  he  had  not  suspected.  lie  erected  his  warlike  figure,  assumed  a 
ilep  as  if  triumphant  in  the  lists,  and  advanced  threatening  his  enemy  with  bis  club,  as 
he  would  have  menaced  his  antagonist  with  the  redoutahle  Tranehefer.  The  man  of 
the  woods,  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  gave  way,  and  converted  his  cautious  advance 
into  a  retreat  no  less  cautious.  Yet  apparently  the  crcatui-e  had  not  renounced  some 
plan  of  resistance;  he  chattered  in  an  angry  and  hostile  tone,  held  out  his  torch  in 
opposition,  and  seemed  about  to  strike  the  crusader  with  it.  Count  Robert,  however, 
determined  to  take  his  opponent  at  advantage,  while  iiis  fears  influenced  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  him  of  his  natural  superiority  in  strength 
and  agility,  which  his  singular  form  showed  he  could  not  but  posi^css  over  the  human 
species.  A  master  of  his  weapon,  therefore,  the  Count  menaced  his  savage  antagonist 
with  a  stroke  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  but  suddenly  averting  tiie  blow,  struck  him 
with  his  nhole  force  on  the  left  temple,  and  in  an  instant  was  kneeling  above  him,  when, 
drawing  his  dagger,  he  was  about  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

The  Ourang  Outang,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  tliis  new  weapon  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  attempted  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  to  rise  from  the  ground,  overthrow 
his  antagonist,  and  wrench  the  da^er  from  his  grasp.     In  the  first  attempt,  he  would 
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probably  have  succeeded;  and  as  it  was,  he  gained  his  knees,  and  seemed  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  struggle,  when  he  became  sensible  that  the  knight,  drawing  his  poniard 
sharply  through  his  grasp,  had  cut  his  paw  severely,  and  seeing  him  aim  the  trenchant 
weapon  at  his  throat,  became  probably  aware  that  his  enemy  had  his  life  at  command. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  borne  backwards  without  further  resistance,  with  a  deep 
wailing  and  melancholy  cry,  having  in  it  something  human,  which  excited  compassion. 
He  covered  his  eyes  with  the  un wounded  hand,  as  if  he  would  have  hid  from  his  own 
sight  the  death  which  seemed  approaching  him. 

Count  llobert,  notwithstanding  his  military  frenzy,  was,  in  ordinary  matters,  a  calm- 
tempered  and  mild  man,  and  particularly  benevolent  to  the  lower  classes  of  creation. 
Tiie  thought  rushed  tlirough  his  mind,  "  Why  take  from  this  unfortunate  monster  tlio 
breath  which  is  in  its  nostrils  after  which  it  cannot  know  another  existence?  And 
then,  may  it  not  be  some  prince  or  knight  changed  to  this  grotesque  shape,  that  it  may 
h<  Ip  to  guard  these  vaults,  and  the  wonderful  adventures  that  attach  to  them  ?  Should 
I  not,  then,  be  guilty  of  a  crime;  by  slaying  him,  when  he  has  rendered  himself,  rescue 
or  no  rescue,  which  he  has  done  as  completely  as  his  transformed  figure  permits ;  and  if 
he  be  actually  a  bestial  creature,  may  he  not  have  some  touch  of  gratitude  ?  I  have 
heard  the  minstrels  sing  the  lay  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  I  will  be  on  my  guard 
with  him." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  above  the  man  of  the  woods,  and  permitted  him  also  to  arise. 
The  creature  seeme<l  sensible  of  the  clemency,  for  he  muttered  in  a  low  and  supplicating 
tone,  which  seemed  at  once  to  crave  for  mercy,  and  to  return  thanks  for  what  he  had 
already  experienced.  He  wept  too,  as  he  saw  the  blood  dropping  from  his  wound,  and 
with  an  anxious  countenance,  which  had  more  of  the  human  now  that  it  was  composed 
into  an  expression  of  pain  and  melancholy,  seemed  to  await  in  terror  the  doom  of  a 
being  more  powerful  than  himself. 

The  pocket  which  the  kniglit  wore  under  his  armour,  capable  of  containing  but  few 
things,  had,  however,  some  vulnerary  balsam,  for  which  its  owner  had  often  occasion,  a 
little  lint,  and  a  small  roll  of  linen  ;  these  the  knight  took  out,  and  motioned  to  the  animal 
to  hold  forth  his  wounded  hand.  The  man  of  the  woods  obeyed  with  hesitation 
and  reluctance,  and  Count  Robert  applied  the  balsam  and  the  dressings,  acquainting 
his  patient,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice,  that  perhaps  he  did  wrong 
in  ])utting  to  his  use  a  balsam  compounded  for  the  service  of  the  noblest  knights; 
but  that,  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  his  making  an  ungrateful  use  of  the  benefit  he 
had  conferred,  he  would  bury  the  dagger,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  efficacy,  to  the 
very  handle,  in  his  body. 

The  Sylvan  looked  lixedly  upon  Count  Robert,  almost  as  if  he  understood  the 
languages  used  to  him,  and,  making  one  of  its  native  murmurs,  it  stooped  to  the  eartli, 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  knight,  and  embracing  his  knees,  seemed  to  swear  to  him  eternal 
gratitude  and  fidelity.  Accordingly,  when  the  Count  retired  to  the  bed  and  assumed 
his  armour,  to  await  the  re-opening  of  the  trap-door,  the  animal  sat  down  by  his  side, 
directing  its  eyes  in  the  line  with  his,  and  seemed  quietly  to  wait  till  the  door  should 
open. 

Aftxjr  waiting  about  an  hour,  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  the 
wild  man  plucked  the  Frank  by  the  cloak,  as  if  to  call  his  attention  to  what  was  about 
to  happen.  The  same  voice  which  had  before  spoken,  was,  after  a  whistle  or  two,  heard 
to  call,  "  Sylvan,  Sylvan !  where  loiterest  thou  ?  Come  instantly,  or,  by  the  rood,  thou 
shalt  abye  thy  sloth  ! " 

The  poor  monster,  as  Trinculo  might  have  called  him,  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  this  throat,  and  showed  his  sense  of  it  by  pressing  close  to  the  side  of  Count 
Robert,  making  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  whining,  entreating,  it  would  seem,  the 
knight's  protection.  Forgetting  the  great  improbability  there  was,  even  in  his  own  opinion, 
that  the  creature  could  understand  him.  Count  Robert  said,  "  Why,  my  friend,   thou 
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bist  iilrt-iidy  Icamvtl  the  prinuiijal  court  prayer  of  this  country,  l>y  wliicli  men 
ontreal  permiBsion  to  apeak  nnd  live.     Fear  notliiiig,  poor  creature — I  am  tiiy  protector." 

'"  Sylvan  !  what,  ho  !"  said  the  voice  again  (  "  whom  hnst  thou  got  for  &  companion  ? 
—some  of  the  fiends,  or  ghosta  of  murdered  men,  who  they  say  are  frequent  in  these 
dungeons?  or  dost  thou  converse  with  the  old  blind  rebel  Grecian?— or,  finally,  is  it 
true  what  men  say  of  tUee,  that  thou  canst  talk  intelligibly  when  thou  wilf,  and  only 
gibberest  and  thatterest  for  fear  thou  art  sent  to  work  ?  Come,  thou  lazy  rascal !  thou 
»halt  have  the  advantage  of  the  ladder  to  ascend  by,  though  thou  needeat  it  no  more 
than  n  duw  to  ascend  the  steeple  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia."  CMne  along  then," 
he  said,  putting  a  ladder  down  the  trap-door,  "  and  put  me  not  to  the  trouble  of 
JMCcnding  to  fetch  thee,  else,  by  St.  Switliin,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee.  Come 
along,  therefore,  Uke  a  good  fellow,  and  for  once  I  shall  spare  the  whip." 

The  animal,  apparently,  was  moved  by  this  rhetoric,  for,  with  a  doleful  lock,  which 
Cosnt  Robert  saw  by  means  of  the  nearly  extinguished  torch,  he  seemed  to  bid  him 
farewell,  and  to  creep  away  towards  the  ladder  with  the  same  excellent  good-will 
wherewith  a  condemned  criminal  performs  the  like  evolution.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
Count  look  angry,  and  shake  the  formidable  dagger,  than  the  intelligent  animal  seemed 
at  once  to  take  hiii  resolution,  and  clenching  his  hands  (irmly  together  in  the  fashion  of 
one  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  returned  from  the  ladder's  foot,  and  drew  up  behind 
Connt  Robert, — with  the  air,  however,  of  a  deserter,  who  feels  himself  hut  little  at  horns 
when  called  into  the  field  against  his  ancient  commander. 

In  n  short  time  the  warder's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  despairing  of  the  Sylvan's 
voluntary  rttum,  he  resolved  to  descend  in  quest  of  him.  Down  the  ladder  he  came,  a 
bundle  of  keys  in  one  hand,  the  other  assisting  his  descent,  and  a  sort  of  dark  lantern, 
whose  bottom  was  so  fashioned  that  he  could  wear  it  npon  his  head  like  a  hat.  He  had 
Hajce  stept  on  the  floor,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  nervous  arms  of  the  Count  of 
Paris.     At  first  the  warder's  idea  was,  that  he  was  seized  by  the  recusant  Sylvan. 

"  How  now,  villain !"  he  said ;  "  let  me  go,  or  thou  shalt  die  the  death," 

"  Thou  diest  thyself,"  etai  the  Connt,  who,  between  the  surprise  and  his  own  skill  in 
«-rt-sllinj.  fvlt  fully  hi,-  ailvanta^-e  in  thn  f.ln.ggli>. 

"Treason!  treason!"  cried  the  warder,  hearing  by  the  voice  that  a  stranger  had 
mingled  in  the  contest ;  "  help,  ho !  above  there !  help,  Hereward — Varangian  ! — Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  whatever  accursed  name  thou  calleat  thyself!" 

"While  he  spoke  thus,  the  irresistible  grasp  of  Count  Robert  seized  his  throat,  and 
choked  his  utterance.  They  fell  heavily,  the  jailor  undermost,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon,  and  Robert  of  Paris,  the  necessity  of  whose  case  excused  the  action,  plunged 
his  dagger  in  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate.  Just  as  he  did  so,  a  noise  of  armour  was 
heard,  and,  rattling  down  the  ladder,  our  acr|uaintance  Hereward  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon.  The  light,  which  had  rolled  from  the  head  of  the  warder,  continued  to 
show  him  streaming  with  blood,  and  in  the  death-grasp  of  a  stranger.  Hereward 
hesitated  not  to  fly  to  his  assistance,  and,  seizing  upon  the  Count  of  Paris  at  the  same 
advantage  which  that  knight  had  gained  over  his  own  adversary  a  moment  before,  held 
him  forcibly  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

Count  Robert  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  that  military  age ;  but  then  so  was  the 
Varangian  j  and  save  that  the  latter  had  obtained  a  decided  advantage  by  having  his 
antagonist  beneath  him,  it  could  not  certainly  have  been  conjectured  which  way  the 
combat  was  to  go. 

"  Yield !  as  your  own  jargon  goes,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  or  die 
on  the  point  of  my  dagger  !" 

"  A  French  Count  never  yields,"  answered  Robci't,  who  began  to  conjcctui^  with 
what  sort  of  person  he  was  engaged,  "  above  all  to  a  vagabond  slave  like  thee  !"  With 
this  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  so  sudden,  so  strong,  so  powerful,  that  he  had  almost  freed 
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himself  from  the  Varangiau's  grasp,  had  not  Hereward,  by  a  violent  exertion  of  his 
great  strength,  preserved  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  raised  his  poniard  to  end  the 
strife  for  ever ;  but  a  loud  chuckling  laugh  of  an  unearthly  sound  was  at  this  instant 
heard.  The  Varangian's  extended  arm  was  seized  with  vigour,  while  a  rough  arm 
embracing  his  throat,  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  gave  the  French  Count  an 
opportunity  of  springing  up. 

'*  Death  to  thcc,  wretch ! "  said  the  Varangian,  scarce  knowing  whom  he  threatened ; 
but  the  man  of  the  woods  apparently  had  an  awful  recollection  of  the  prowess  of  human 
beings.  He  fled,  therefore,  swiftly  up  the  ladder,  and  left  Ilereward  and  his  deliverer 
to  fight  it  out  with  what  success  chance  might  determine  between  them. 

The  circumstances  seemed  to  argue  a  desperate  combat ;  both  were  tall,  strong,  and 
courageous,  both  had  defensive  armour,  and  the  fatal  and  desperate  poniard  was  their 
only  oiiensive  weapon.  They  paused  facing  each  other,  and  examined  eagerly  into  their 
respective  means  of  defence  before  hazarding  a  blow,  which,  if  it  missed,  its  attaint 
would  certainly  be  fatally  requited.  During  this  deadly  pause,  a  gleam  shone  from  the 
trap-door  above,  as  the  wild  and  alarmed  visage  of  the  man  of  the  woods  was  seen 
peering  down  by  the  light  of  a  newly  kindled  torch  which  he  held  as  low  into  the 
dungeon  as  he  well  could. 

"  Fight  bravely,  comrade,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  "  for  we  no  longer  battle  in 
private ;  this  respectable  person  having  chosen  to  constitute  himself  judge  of  the  field." 

Hazardous  as  his  situation  was,  the  Varangian  looked  up,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
wild  and  terrified  expression  which  the  creature  had  assumed,  and  the  strife  between 
curiosity  and  terror  which  its  grotesque  features  exhibited,  that  he  could  not  help  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Sylvan  is  among  those,"  said  Hereward,  "  who  would  rather  hold  the  candle  to  a 
dance  so  formidable  than  join  in  it  himself." 

"  Is  there  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  *'  any  absolute  necessity  that  thou  and  I  perform 
this  dance  at  all  ?  " 

"  None  but  our  own  pleasure,"  answered  Hereward ;  "  for  I  suspect  there  is  not 
between  us  any  legitimate  cause  of  quarrel  demanding  to  be  fought  out  in  such  a  places  and 
before  such  a  spectator.  Thou  art,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  bold  Frank,  who  was  yester- 
night imprisoned  in  this  place  with  a  tiger,  chained  within  no  distant  spring  of  his  bed?** 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  Count. 

"  And  where  is  the  animal  who  was  opposed  to  thee?" 

"  He  lies  yonder,"  answered  the  Count,  "  never  again  to  be  the  object  of  more  terror 
than  the  deer  whom  he  may  have  preyed  on  in  his  day."  He  pointed  to  the  body  of  the 
tiger,  which  Hereward  examined  by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  already  mentioned. 

"  And  this,  then,  was  thy  handiwork  ?"  said  the  wondering  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Sooth  to  say  it  wai»,"  answered  the  Count,  with  indifference. 

"  And  thou  hast  slain  my  comrade  of  this  strange  watch  ?"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  IMortally  wounded  hira  at  the  least,"  said  Count  Robert 

*^  With  your  patience,  I  will  be  beholden  to  you  for  a  moment's  truce,  while  I  examine 
his  wound,"  said  Hereward. 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  blighted  be  the  arm  which  strikes  a  foul  blow 
at  an  open  antagonist !" 

Without  demanding  further  security,  the  Varangian  quitted  his  posture  of  defence  and 
precaution,  and  set  himself,  by  the  assistance  of  the  dark  lantern,  to  examine  the  wound 
of  the  first  warder  who  appeared  on  the  field,  who  seemed,  by  his  Roman  military  dress^ 
to  be  a  soldier  of  the  bands  called  Immortals.  He  found  him  in  the  death-agony,  but 
still  able  to  speak. 

**  So,  Varangian,  thou  art  come  at  last, — and  is  it  to  thy  sloth  or  treachery  that  I  am 
to  impute  my  fate  ? — Nay,  answer  me  not ! — The  stranger  struck  me  over  the  collar^ 
bone — had  we  lived  long  together,  or  met  oiYeu,  I  had  done  the  like  by  thee,  to  wipe  out 


llie  memory  of  certain  transactions  at  the  Goldea  Gate.— I  know  the  tisc  of  tlie  knil'o 
too  well  to  doubt  the  effect  of  a  blow  aimed  over  the  coLar-boDe  by  ao  strong  a  hand — 
I  fuel  it  coming.  The  IiumoTtal,  ao  called,  becomes  now,  if  priests  say  true,  an  immortal 
indeed,  and  Sebaates  of  Mytiletie's  bow  is  broken  ere  his  quirer  is  half  emptied." 

The  robber  Greek  sunk  back  in  Hereward's  arms,  and  closed  hie  life  with  a  groan, 
which  was  the  last  sound  he  uttered.  The  Varangian  laid  the  body  at  length  oq  the 
dungeon  floor. 

"  This  is  a  perplexed  matter," — he  said;  "  I  am  certainly  not  called  upon  to  put  to 
death  a  brave  man,  although  my  national  enemy,  because  he  hath  killed  a  miscreant  who 
was  privately  meditating  my  own  murder.  Neither  is  this  a  place  or  a  light  by  which 
to  fight  as  becomes  the  champions  of  two  nations.  Let  that  quarrel  be  still  for  the 
present. — How  say  you  then,  noble  sir,  if  we  adjourn  the  present  dispute  till  we  effect 
yonr  deliverance  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacqnemal,  and  your  restoration  to  youv 
own  friends  and  followers  ?  If  a  poor  Varangian  should  be  of  service  to  you  in  thia 
matter,  would  you,  when  it  was  settled,  refuse  to  meet  him  in  fair  fight,  with  your  national 
weapons  or  his  own  ?" 

"  If,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  whether  friend  or  enemy,  thou  wilt  extend  thy  assistance 
to  my  wife,  who  is  also  imprisoned  somewhere  in  this  inhospitable  palace,  be  assured, 
that  whatever  be  thy  rank,  whatever  be  thy  country,  whatever  be  thy  condition,  Kobert 
uf  I'tiris  will,  at  thy  choice,  proffer  thee  his  right  hand  in  friendisliip,  or  raise  it  against 
Ibee  in  fair  and  manly  battle — a  strife  not  of  hatred,  but  of  honour  and  esteem ;  and  this 
I  low  by  the  Boul  of  Charlemagne,  my  ancestor,  and  by  the  shrine  of  my  patixmess,  Our 
Loily  of  the  Broken  Lances." 

"  Enough  said,"  replied  Hereward.  "  I  am  as  much  bound  to  the  assistance  of  your 
Udy  Conntess,  being  a  poor  exile,  as  if  I  were  the  first  in  the  ranks  of  chivalry  j  for  if 
my  thing  can  make  the  cause  of  worth  and  bravery  yet  more  obligatory,  it  mu3t  be  its 
being  united  with  that  of  a  helpless  and  suffering  female." 

"  I  ought,"  said  Count  Eoberl,  "  to  be  here  silent,  without  loading  thy  generosity  with 
^lier  requests  ;  yet  thou  art  a  man,  whom,  if  fortune  has  not  amiled  at  thy  birth,  by 
onlaiiiing  thee  to  l)e  born  witliin  the  rank.s  of  noblesw  and  kniglithood,  yet  Providince 
l»th  done  thee  more  justice  by  giving  thee  a  more  gallant  heart  than  is  always  possessed, 
1  fear,  by  those  who  are  inwoven  in  the  gayest  wreath  of  chivalry.  There  lingers  here 
in  tlieae  dungeons,  for  I  cannot  say  he  lives — a  blind  old  man,  to  whom  for  three  years 
evtry  thing  beyond  his  prison  has  been  a  universal  blot.  His  food  is  bread  and  water. 
Ilia  intercourse  limited  to  the  conversation  of  a  sullen  warder,  and  if  death  can  ever  come 
tt  a  deliverer,  it  must  be  to  this  dark  old  man.  What  sayst  thou?  Siiall  he,  so 
Unuflerably  miserable,  not  profit  by  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  of  freedom  that  may 
ever  occur  to  him?" 

"  By  St.  Dungtan,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  thou  keepest  over  truly  the  oath  thou 
iast  taken  as  a  redreaser  of  wrongs  !  Thine  own  case  ia  well-nigh  desperate,  and  thou 
art  willing  to  make  it  utterly  so  by  uniting  with  it  that  of  every  unliappy  person  whom 
fate  throws  in  thy  way  ! " 

"  The  more  of  human  misery  we  attempt  to  relieve,"  said  Robert  of  Paris,  "  the  more 
we  shall  carry  with  us  the  blessing  of  our  merciful  saints,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken 
Lances,  who  views  with  so  much  pain  every  species  of  human  suffeiing  or  misfortune, 
save  that  which  occurs  within  the  enclosure  of  the  lists.  But  come,  valiant  Anglo -Saxon, 
resolve  me  on  ray  request  as  speedily  aa  thou  canst.  I'liere  is  something  in  thy  face  of 
candour  as  well  as  sense,  and  it  is  with  no  small  confidence  tliat  I  desire  to  see  us  set 
fmth  in  quest  of  my  beloved  Countess,  who,  when  her  deliverance  is  once  achieved,  will 
be  a  powerful  aid  to  us  in  recovering  that  of  others." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  we  will  proceed  in  quest  of  the  Countess 
Brenhi]da;and  if,on  recovering  her,  we  find  ourselves  strongenough  to  procure  the  freedom 
of  the  dark  old  man,  my  cowardice,  or  want  of  compassion,  shall  never  stop  the  attempt." 


'^Isfter  tfi)«  #i£iJt«Uira!|). 


ftVj  BOUT  noon  of  the  same  day,  Agelastea  met  with  Achilles  Tatius,  the 
^^  commander  of  the  Varnngian  guard,  in  those  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  temple 
which  we  formerly  mentioned  IlerewarJ  having  had  an  interview  with  the 
"1  philosopher.  They  met,  as  it  seemed,  in  n  very  different  humour.  THtim 
waa  gloomy,  melancholy,  and  downcast ;  while  the  philosopher  maintained  the  calm 
indillercnce  which  procnred  for  him,  and  in  some  sort  deserved,  the  title  of  the  Elephant 
"  Thou  blcnchest,  Achilles  Tatiua,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  now  that  thou  hast  frankly 
opjxised  thyself  to  all  the  dangers  which  stood  between  thee  and  greatness.  Thou  art  tike 
the  idle  boy  who  turned  the  mill-stream  upon  the  machine,  and  that  done,  instead  rf 
making  a  [)roiicr  use  of  it,  was  terrified  at  seeing  it  in  motion." 

"  Tliou  dost  me  wrong,  Agclastcs,"  answered  the  Acolyte,  "  foul  wrong  [  1  am  bat 
like  the  mariner,  who  although  determined  upon  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  forbear  t 
sorrowing  glance  at  the  shore,  before  he  jiarts  with  it,  it  may  be,  for  ever." 

"  It  may  have  been  right  to  think  of  this,  but  pardon  me,  valiant  Tatius,  when  I  tell 
you  the  account  should  have  been  made  up  before  i  and  the  grandson  of  Alguric  the 
Ilun  ought  to  have  computed  chances  and  consequences  ere  he  stretched  his  hand  to  his 
master's  diadem," 

"Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Tatius,  looking  round;  "  that,  thou  knoweat,  is  ft 
secret  between  our  two  selves ;  for  if  Niccphorus,  the  Caaar,  should  learn  it,  where 
were  we  and  our  conspiracy  ?" 

"  Our  bodies  on  the  gibbet,  probably,"  answered  Agelastes,  "and  our  souls  di<rorccd 
from  them,  nud  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  Eieercts  which  thou  hast  hitherto  taken 
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^^"'  Well,"  aaid  Acliille^,  "  and  should  not  the  conscioufncsd  of  tlie  possibilify  yf  thia 
Tute  rendor  ua  cautiuu^i  ?" 

"  Cautious  men,  ifyoii  will,"  sinswered  Agelastts,  "  but  not  timid  children." 

"  Stoue  walls  can  bear," — aaid  the  Follower,  lowering  his  vuice.  "  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  I  hare  read,  had  an  ear  which  uonveTed  to  him  the  secrets  spoken  within  big 
ttate-prison  at  Syracuao," 

"  And  that  Kar  ia  atiil  stationary  at  SjTiicuae,"  said  tlie  pliiloBopher.  "Tell  me,  my 
most  §impte  friend,  art  tliou  alraid  it  hai^  been  transported  hither  in  one  night,  as  the 
Latins  bvlieve  of  Our  Lady's  housie  of  Lorctto  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Achilles,  "  but  in  an  affair  so  important  too  much  caution  cannot 
be  usedi" 

"  Well,  thou  moat  cautious  of  candidates  for  empire,  and  most  cold  of  military  leaders, 
know  that  the  Cffiaur,  deeming,  I  think,  that  there  is  nci  chance  of  the  empire  fulling  to 
luiy  one  but  himself,  hath  taken  in  bis  bead  to  consider  bis  succcssioQ  to  Alexiut  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  the  election  takes  place  In  eonnequence,  as  matters  of 
course  are  usually  matters  of  indifference,  he  has  left  all  thouj;hts  of  securing  his  interest 
upon  this  material  occasion  to  thee  and  to  mc,  while  the  foolish  volnpiuary  buth  himself 
run  mad — for  what  think  you  ?  Something  bclween  man  and  woman — female  in  her 
lineainents,  her  limbs,  and  a  part  at  least  of  her  garments  ;  but,  so  help  mc  St.  George, 
Most  masculine  in  the  rest  of  lier  attire,  in  her  propensities,  and  in  her  exercises." 

"  The  Amazonian  wife,  thou  meanest,"  said  Acliilles,  "of  that  iron-handed  Frank, 
who  dashed  to  pieces  kst  night  the  golden  lion  of  Solomon  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  ?  By 
St.  George,  the  least  which  can  come  of  such  an  amour  is  bi-oken  bones." 

"  That,"  said  Agelastes,  "ia  not  quite  so  improbable  as  that  Dionyaus's  Ear  should 
fly  hither  from  Syracuse  in  a  single  uight ;  but  he  is  presumptuous  in  respect  of  the 
influence  which  his  supposed  good  looks  have  gained  him  among  the  Grecian  domes." 

*■  He  was  too  presumptuons,  I  suppose,"  said  Achilles  Tutius,  "  lo  make  a  proper 
■Uowance  for  hia  situation  oa  Caiaar,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  Emperor." 

"Heantime,"  said  Agelastes,  "I  have  promised  him  an  interview  with  his  Bradamutt^ 
^■^10  iii:iy  perliapa  reWiird  his  temlcr  i'j)ilheU  of  Zon  hu  jis^r/w,*  by  divorcing  his 
amorous  soul  from  Ids  unrivalled  person." 

"  Iteantime,"  said  the  Follower,  "  thou  obtainest,  I  conclude,  such  orders  and  warrants 
M  the  Cawar  can  give  for  the  furtlierance  of  our  plot  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Agelastes,  "it  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  This  love  fit,  or 
aiad  fit,  has  blinded  him  ;  and  without  exciting  too  much  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
plot,  we  eon  thus  in  safety  conduct  matters  our  own  way,  without  causing  malevolent 
remarks  ;  and  though  I  am  conscious  that,  in  doing  so,  I  act  somewhat  at  variance  with 
ny  age  and  character,  yet  the  end  being  to  convert  a  worthy  Follower  into  an  Imperial 
Leader,  I  shame  me  not  in  procuring  tliat  interview  with  the  lady,  of  which  the  Caesar, 
as  they  term  him,  is  so  desirous. — What  progress,  meanwliiic,  hast  thou  made  with  the 
Varangians,  who  are,  in  respect  of  execution,  the  very  arm  of  our  design?" 

"  Scarce  so  good  as  I  could  wish,"  said  Achilles  Tatius  ;  "yet  I  have  made  sure  of 
some  two  or  three  score  of  those  whom  I  found  most  accessible  ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt, 
that  when  the  Caisar  is  set  aside,  their  cry  will  bo  for  Aeliilles  Tatius." 

"  And  what  of  the  gallant  who  assisted  at  our  prelections  'i"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  your 
Edward,  as  Alexius  termed  him  ?" 

"  I  have  made  no  impression  upon  him,"  said  the  Follower  ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
for  he  is  one  whom  his  comrades  think  well  of,  and  would  gladly  follow.  Meantime  I 
have  placed  him  as  an  additional  sentinel  upon  the  iron-witted  Count  of  Paris,  whom, 
both  having  an  inveterate  love  of  battle,  ho  is  very  likely  to  put  to  death  ;  and  if  it  is 
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afterguards  challenged  by  the  crusaders  as  a  cause  of  war,  it  is  only  delivering  up  the 
Varangian,  whose  personal  hatred  will  needs  be  represented  as  having  occasioned  the 
catastrophe.  All  this  being  prepared  beforeliand,  how  and  when  shall  we  deal  with  the 
Emperor  ?  " 

"  For  that,"  said  Agi»lastes,  "  we  must  consult  the  Caesar,  who,  although  his  expected 
happiness  of  to-daj  is  not  more  cert^iin  than  the  state  preferment  that  he  expects 
to-morrow,  and  although  his  ideas  are  much  more  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  success  with 
this  said  Countess  than  liis  succession  to  the  empire,  will,  nevertheless,  expect  to  be 
treated  as  the  head  of  the  enterprise  for  accelerating  the  latter.  But,  to  speak  my 
opinion,  valiant  Tatius,  to-morrow  will  be  the  last  day  tliat  Alexius  shall  hold  the  reins 
of  empire." 

"  L(?t  me  know  for  certain,"  said  the  Follower,  "  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  that  I  may 
warn  our  brethren,  who  arc  to  have  in  readiness  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  those  of  the 
Immprtals  who  are  combined  with  us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  and  in  readiness 
to  act — And,  above  all,  that  I  may  disperse  upon  distant  guards  such  Varangians  as  I 
cannot  trust." 

**  Kely  upon  me,"  said  Agclastes,  "for  the  most  accurate  information  and  instructions, 
so  soon  as  I  have  seen  Niccphorus  Briennius.  Que  word  permit  me  to  ask — ^in  what 
manner  is  the  wife  of  the  Ciesar  to  be  disposed  of?" 

"  Somewhere,"  said  the  Follower,  "  where  I  can  never  be  compelled  to  hear  more  of 
her  history.  Were  it  not  for  that  nightly  pest  of  her  lectures,  I  could  be  good-natured 
enough  to  take  care  of  her  destiny  myself,  and  teach  her  the  difference  betwixt  a  real 
emperor  and  this  Briennius,  who  thinks  so  much  of  himself."  So  saying,  they  separated; 
the  Follower  elated  in  look  and  manner  considerably  above  what  he  had  been  when 
they  met. 

Agelastes  looked  after  his  companion  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  There,"  he  said,  "goes 
a  fool,  whose  lack  of  sense  prevents  his  eyes  from  being  dazzled  by  the  torch  which 
cannot  fail  to  consume  him.  A  half-bred,  half-acting,  half-thinking,  half-daring  caitil^ 
whose  poorest  thoughts — and  those  which  deserve  that  name  must  be  poor  indeed-— are 
not  the  produce  of  his  own  understanding.  He  expects  to  circumvent  the  fiery,  haughty, 
and  proud  Nicephorus  Briennius !  If  he  does  so,  it  will  not  be  by  his  own  policy,  and 
still  less  by  his  valour.  Nor  shall  Anna  Comnena,  the  soul  of  wit  and  genius,  be  chuned 
to  such  an  unimaginative  log  as  yonder  half-barbarian.  No — she  shall  have  a  husband 
of  pure  Grecian  extraction,  and  well  stored  with  that  learning  which  was  studied  when 
Rome  was  great,  and  Greece  illustrious.  Nor  will  it  be  the  least  charm  of  the  Imperial 
throne,  that  it  is  partaken  by  a  partner  whose  personal  studies  have  taught  her  to  esteem 
and  value  those  of  the  Kmperor."  lie  took  a  step  or  two  with  conscious  elevation,  and 
then,  as  conscience-checked,  he  added,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "  But  then,  if  Anna  were 
destined  for  Km  press,  it  follows  of  course  that  Alexius  must  die — no  consent  could  be 
trusted  to. — And  what  then? — the  death  of  an  ordinary  man  is  indifferent,  when  it 
plants  on  the  throne  a  philosopher  and  a  historian ;  and  at  what  time  were  the  possessors 
of  the  empire  curious  to  enquire  when  or  by  whose  agency  their  predecessors  died  ? — 
Diogenes  !  IIo,  Diogenes  !"  The  slave  did  not  immediately  come,  so  that  Agelastes, 
wrapt  in  the  anticipation  of  his  greatness,  had  time  to  add  a  few  more  words — "  Tush— 
I  must  reckon  with  Heaven,  say  the  priests,  for  many  things,  so  I  will  throw  this  also 
into  the  account.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  may  be  twenty  ways  achieved  without  my 
having  the  blame  of  it.  The  blood  which  we  have  shed  may  spot  our  hand,  if  closely 
regarded,  but  it  shall  scarce  stain  our  forehead."  Diogenes  here  entered — "Has  the 
Frank  lady  been  removed  ? "  said  the  philosopher. 

The  slave  signified  his  assent. 

"  IIow  did  she  bear  her  removal  ?  " 

"  ^Vs  authorised  by  your  lordship,  indifferently  well.    She  had  resented  her  separation 
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from  Ler  tuiabaoi],  nnd  her  being  detained  in  the  palace,  and  cciinmilteJ  M>me  violence 
upon  the  slaves  of  the  Household,  several  of  whom  were  said  to  be  slain,  although  we 
perhaps  ought  only  to  read  sorclj  frightened.  She  recognised  mc  at  once,  and  when  I 
told  ber  that  I  came  to  offer  her  n  day's  retirement  in  your  own  ludgings,  until  it  should 
be  in  your  power  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  she  at  once  consented,  and  I 
deposited  her  in  the  secret  Cytberean  garden-bouse." 

"  Admirably  done,  my  faithful  Diogenes,"  said  the  philosopher;  "  thou  art  like  the 
genii  who  attended  on  the  Eastern  talismima;  I  have  but  to  intiiuate  my  will  to  thee, 
and  it  is  accomplished." 

Diogenes  bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew. 

"  Yet  remember  slave!"  said  Agelastes,  speaking  to  himself;  "there  is  danger  in 
knowing  too  much— and  should  my  character  ever  become  questioned,  too  many  of  my 
ftecrets  are  in  the  power  of  Diogenes." 

At  this  momeJit  a  blow  thrice  repeated,  and  struck  upon  one  of  the  images  without, 
which  had  been  ao  framed  as  to  return  a  tingling  sound,  and  in  so  far  deserved  the  praise 
of  U;ing  vocal,  interrupted  his  soliloquy. 

"  Thete  knocks,"  said  he,  "  one  of  our  allies;  who  ean  it  he  that  comes  so  late  ?"  He 
touched  the  figure  of  Isia  with  his  staff,  and  the  Ccesar  Nicepliorus  Briennius  entered  in 
the  full  Grecian  habit,  and  that  graceful  dress  anxiously  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 
"  Let  me  hope,  my  Lord,"  said  Agelastes,  receiving  tlie  Ciesar  with  an  apparently  grave 
and  reserved  face,  "your  Highness  comes  to  tell  me  that  your  sentiments  are  changed 
on  reflection,  and  that  whatever  you  had  to  confer  about  with  this  Frnnkish  lady, 
may  be  at  least  deferred  until  tbe  principal  part  of  our  conspiracy  has  been  successfully 
eiecnted." 

"  PLi!o.sopher,"  answered  the  Ctesar,  "  no.  My  resolution,  once  taken,  is  not  the 
sport  of  circumstances.  Believe  me,  that  I  have  not  finished  so  many  labours  without 
being  ready  to  undertake  others.  The  favour  of  Venus  is  the  reward  of  the  laboura  of 
Man,  nor  would  I  think  it  worth  while  to  worship  the  god  armipoient  with  the  toil  and 
risk  attending  liis  service,  unless  I  had  previously  attained  some  decided  proofs  tliat 
I  wa^  wri-alh,'.i  with  tlif  iiiyrllp,  iiitimiUltig  the  f-ivour  of  Ijis  boiuitiful  niislff^f." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  my  boldness,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  but  has  your  Imperial  Highness 
reflected,  that  you  were  wagering,  with  the  wildest  rashness,  an  empire,  including  thine 
own  life,  mine,  and  all  who  are  joined  with  us  in  a  hardy  scheme  ?  And  against  what 
were  they  waged  ?  Against  the  very  precarious  favour  of  a  woman,  who  is  altogether 
divided  betwixt  fiend  and  female,  and  in  either  capacity  is  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to  our 
present  scheme,  either  by  her  good  will,  or  by  the  offence  which  she  may  take.  If  she 
prove  such  as  you  wish,  she  will  desire  to  keep  her  lover  by  her  side,  and  to  spare  him 
the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  perilous  conspiracy;  and  if  she  remains,  as  the  world  believe 
her,  constant  to  her  husband,  and  to  the  sentiments  she  vowed  to  him  at  the  altar,  you 
may  guess  what  cause  of  offence  you  are  likely  to  give,  by  urging  a  suit  which  she  has 
already  received  so  very  ill." 

"  Pabaw,  old  man !  Thou  turnest  a  dotard,  and  in  the  great  knowledge  thou  possessest 
of  other  things,  hast  forgotten  the  knowledge  best  worth  knowing — tliat  of  the  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation.  Think  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  gallant  neither 
ignoble  in  situation,  nor  unacceptable  in  presence,  upon  a  lady  who  must  fear  the 
consequences  of  refusal !  Come,  Agelastes,  let  me  have  no  more  of  thy  croaking, 
toiguring  bad  fortune  like  tbe  raven  from  tbe  blasted  oak  on  the  left  hand;  but  declaim, 
KS  well  thou  canst,  how  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  how  those  best  deserve 
empire  who  can  wreathe  the  myrtles  of  Venus  with  the  laurels  of  Mara.  Come,  man, 
undo  me  the  secret  entrance  which  combines  these  magical  ruins  with  groves  that  arc 
fashioned  rather  like  those  of  Cytheros  or  Naxos." 

"  It  must  be  as  you  will  t "  swd  tbe  philosopher,  with  a  deep  and  somewhat  affected  sigh. 
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"  Here,  Diogenes ! "  called  aloud  the  Caesar  j  "  when  tliou  art  summoned,  mischief  is 
not  far  distant.  Come,  undo  the  secret  entrance.  Mischief,  my  trusty  n^ro,  is  not  so 
distant  but  she  will  answer  the  first  clatter  of  the  stones." 

The  negro  looked  at  his  master,  who  returned  him  a  glance  acquiescing  in  the  Cssar'n 
proposal.  Diogenes  then  went  to  a  part  of  the  ruined  wall  which  was  oovered  bj  some 
climbing  shrubs,  all  of  which  he  carefuUy  removed.  This  showed  a  little  poetem  door, 
closed  irregularly,  and  filled  up,  from  the  threshold  to  the  top,  with  luge  sqnare  stones, 
all  of  which  the  slave  took  out  and  piled  aside,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  rephunng  tfaeo. 
'*  I  leave  thee,^  said  Agelastcs  to  the  negro,  ^*  to  guard  this  door,  and  let  no  one  enter, 
except  he  has  the  sign,  upon  the  peril  of  thy  life.  It  were  dangerous  it  sboold  be  led 
open  at  this  period  of  the  day." 

The  obsequious  Diogenes  put  his  hand  to  his  sabre  and  to  his  head,  as  if  to  signify  the 
usual  promise  of  fidelity  or  death,  by  which  those  of  his  condition  generally  expressed 
their  answer  to  their  master's  commands.  Diogenes  then  lighted  a  small  lantern,  and 
pulling  out  a  key,  opened  an  inner  door  of  wood,  and  prepared  to  step  forward. 

"  Hold,  friend  Diogenes,"  said  tlie  Cajsar  ;  "  thou  wan  test  not  my  lantern  to  discern 
an  honest  man,  whom,  if  thou  didst  seek,  I  must  needs  say  thou  hast  come  to  the  wronj; 
place  to  find  one.  Nail  thou  up  these  creeping  shrubs  before  the  entrance  of  the  place, 
and  abide  thou  there  as  already  directed,  till  our  return,  to  parry  the  curiosity  of  any 
who  may  be  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  private  passage." 

The  black  slave  drew  back  as  he  gave  the  lamp  to  the  Cajsar,  and  Agelastes  followed 
the  light  through  a  long,  but  narrow,  arched  passage,  well  supplied  with  air  from  space 
to  space,  and  not  neglected  in  the  inside  to  tlie  degree  which  its  exterior  would  have 
implied. 

"  I  will  not  enter  with  you  into  the  Gardens,"  said  Agelastes,  "or  to  the  bower  of 
Cytherea,  where  I  am  too  old  to  be  a  worshipper.  Thou  thyself,  I  think,  Imperial 
Crcgar,  art  well  aware  of  the  road,  having  travelled  it  divers  times  I  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
for  the  fairest  reasons." 

"  The  more  thanks,"  said  the  CcRsar,  "  are  due  to  mine  excellent  friend  Agelastes,  who 
forgets  his  own  age  to  accommodate  the  youth  of  his  friends." 


S'^E  must  now  return  to  the  dungeon  of  llie  Blncquemiil,  where  circa mstancea 
T  had  formed  at  least  a  temporary  union  between  the  stout  Varangian  «nd 
'  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  who  had  a  stronger  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
'■*^  -^  dispositions  than  probably  either  of  thera  would  have  been  willing  to  admit. 
The  virtues  of  the  Varangian  were  all  of  that  natural  and  unrefined  kind  which  nature 
herself  dictates  to  a  gallant  man,  to  whom  a  total  want  of  fear,  and  the  most  prompt 
alacrity  to  meet  danger,  had  been  attributes  of  a  life-long  standing.  The  Count,  on  the 
cllirr  hnri.l.  Ija.l  iill  thnt  bravoiy.  f,^■»'-■l■•■'^iIy.  iiiid  lovi'  of  LuhTnture,  whi.^li  k  j'-  p(w-i-Mil 
by  the  rude  soldier,  with  the  virtues,  partly  real,  partly  fantastic,  wliioh  those  of  his  rank 
and  country  acquired  from  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  one  might  be  compared  to  the 
diamond  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  before  it  had  yet  received  the  advantages  of  cutting 
and  setting;  the  other  was  the  ornamented  gem,  which,  cut  into  facets  and  richly  set, 
had  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  its  original  substance,  yet  still,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  eye 
of  an  inspector,  had  something  more  showy  and  splendid  than  when  it  was,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  lapidaries,  en  bnit.  In  the  one  case,  the  value  was  more  artificial;  in 
the  other,  it  was  the  more  natural  and  real  of  the  two.  Chance,  therefore,  had  made 
■  temporary  alliance  between  two  men,  the  foundation  of  whose  characters  bore  such 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  were  only  separated  by  a  course  of 
education,  which  had  left  rigid  prejudices  on  both  sides,  and  which  prejudices  were 
not  unlikely  to  run  counter  to  each  other.  The  Varangian  commenced  his  conversation 
with  the  Count  in  a  tone  of  familiarity,  approaching  nearer  to  rudeness  than  the  speaker 
was  aware  of,  and  much  of  which,  though  mo  t  'nn  e  tly  intended  by  Ilercward,  might 
be  taken  amiss  by  his  new  brother  in  nrin  1  h  no  (Tensive  part  of  his  deportment, 
however,  was  a  blunt,  bold  disregard  to  1  tie  of  I  o  e  whom  he  addressed,  adhering 
thereby  to  the  manners  of  the  Saxons,  f  om  vl  n  1  e  d  ew  his  descent,  and  which  was 
likely  to  be  at  least  unpleasing  to  the  F  a  ks  as  U  as  Normans,  who  had  already 
received  and  become  very  tenacious  of  the  p  leg  of  feudal  system,  the  mummery  of 
heraldry,  and  the  warlike  claims  assumed  by  knights,  as  belonging  only  to  their  own  order. 
Hereward  waa  apt,  it  must  be  owned,  to  think  too  little  of  these  distinctions;  while 
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he  had  at  .least  a  sufficient  tendency  to  think  enough  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Greek 
empire  which  he  served,— of  the  dignity  inherent  in  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  which  he 
was  also  disposed  to  grant  to  the  Grecian  officers,  who,  under  the  Emperor,  commanded 
his  own  corps,  and  particularly  to  Achilles  Tatius.  This  man  Hereward  knew  to  be  a 
coward,  and  half-suspected  to  be  a  villain.  Still,  however,  the  Follower  was  always  the 
direct  channel  through  which  the  Imperial  graces  were  conferred  on  the  Varangians  in 
general,  as  well  as  upon  Hereward  himself ;  and  he  had  always  the  policy  to  represent 
such  favours  as  being  more  or  less  indirectly  the  consequence  of  his  own  intercession. 
He  was  supposed  vigorously  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  Varangians,  in  all  the  dispates 
between  them  and  the  other  corps;  he  was  liberal  and  open-handed;  gave  every  soldier 
his  due  ;  and,  bating  the  trifling  circumstance  of  valour,  which  was  not  particalarly  his 
forte,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  these  strangers  to  have  demanded  a  leader  more  to 
their  wishes.  Besides  this,  our  friend  Hereward  was  admitted  by  him  into  his  society, 
attended  him,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  secret  expeditions,  and  shared,  therefore,  deeply, 
in  what  may  be  termed  by  an  expressive,  though  vulgar  phrase,  the  sneaking  kin^new 
entertained  for  this  new  Achilles  by  the  greater  part  of  his  myrmidons. 

Their  attachment  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  as  a  liking  to  their  commander,  as 
strong  as  could  well  exist  with  a  marvellous  lack  of  honour  and  esteem.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  formed  by  Hereward  to  effiict  the  deliverance  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  compre- 
hended as  much  faith  to  tlie  Emperor,  and  his  representative,  the  Acolyte  or  Follower, 
as  was  consistent  with  rendering  justice  to  the  injured  Frank. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  he  conducted  Count  Robert  from  the  subterranean  vaults 
of  the  Blacquernal,  of  the  intricacies  of  which  he  was  master,  having  been  repeatedly,  of 
late,  stationed  sentinel  there,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  which 
Tatius  promised  himself  the  advantage  in  the  ensuing  conspiracy.  When  they  were  in 
the  open  air,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  gloomy  towers  of  the  Palace,  he  bluntly 
asked  the  Count  of  Fans  whether  he  knew  Agelastes  the  Philosopher.  The  other 
answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Look  you  now.  Sir  Knight,  you  hurt  yourself  in  attempting  to  impose  upon  nie>" 
said  Hereward.     "  You  must  know  him  ;  for  I  saw  you  dined  with  him  yesterday.** 

"  O!  with  that  learned  old  man  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  I  know  nothing  of  him  worth 
owning  or  disguising  to  thee  or  any  one.  A  wily  person  he  is,  half  herald  and  half 
minstrel.'* 

"  Half  procurer  and  whole  knave,'*  subjoined  the  Varangian.  "  With  the  mask  of 
apparent  good-humour  he  conceals  his  pandering  to  the  vices  of  others ;  with  the 
specious  jargon  of  philosophy,  he  has  argued  himself  out  of  religious  belief  and  moral 
principle  ;  and,  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty,  he  will,  if  he  is  not 
checked  in  time,  either  argue  his  too  confiding  master  out  of  life  and  empire,  or,  if  he 
fails  in  this,  reason  his  simple  associates  into  death  and  misery." 

"  And  do  you  know  all  this,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  and  permit  this  man  to  go 
unimpeachcd  ?  " 

"  O,  content  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Varangian  ;  "  I  cannot  yet  form  any  plot  whidi 
Agelastes  may  not  countermine  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  nay  it  is  already  approaching, 
when  the  Emperor's  attention  shall  be  irresistibly  turned  to  the  conduct  of  this  man,  and 
then  let  the  philosopher  sit  fast,  or  by  St.  Dunstan  the  barbarian  overthrows  him!  I 
would  only  fain,  methinks,  save  from  his  clutches  a  foolish  friend,  who  has  listened  to 
his  delusions." 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do,"  said  the  Count,  "  with  this  man,  or  with  his  plots?" 

"  Much,"  said  Hereward,  "  although  you  know  it  not.  The  main  supporter  of  this 
plot  is  no  other  than  the  Caesar,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  men ;  bnt  ever 
since  Alexius  has  named  a  Sebastocrator,  an  officer  that  is  higher  in  rank,  and  nearer  to 
the  throne  than  the  Csesar  himself,  so  long  has  Nicephorus  Briennios  been  displeased 
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and  iliiisiitiafled,  ttiough  for  what  length  of  time  he  has  joined  the  scheniea  of  the  aslmriouB 
Agelastea  it  is  more  (lifTicuIt  to  say.  This  I  know.  Hint  for  many  months  he  has  fed 
h'berally,  as  his  riches  enable  him  to  do,  the  vices  and  prodigality  of  the  CiEsar.  lie  haa 
«Dcountged  Uiro  to  show  disrcsyicot  to  his  wife,  ahhough  the  Erajieror's  daughter  j  has 
put  Ql'Will  between  him  and  the  royal  family.  And  if  Brienniua  bears  no  longer  ihct 
f«me  of  a  rational  man,  and  the  renown  of  a  good  leader,  he  is  deprived  of  both  by 
foUoiring  the  advice  of  this  artful  sycophant" 

"  And  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?"  aaid  the  Frank.  "  Agelastes  may  be  a  true  man  or  a 
time- serving  slave  ;  his  master,  Alexios  Comncnus,  is  not  ao  much  allied  to  me  or  mine 
that  I  should  meddle  in  the  intrigues  of  his  cmiri." 

"  Vou  may  be  mistaken  in  that,"   said  the  blunt  Varangian  ;    "  if  these  intriguea 

involve  the  Iiappiness  and  virtue" 

"  Death  of  a  thousand  martyrs  '."  said  the  Frank,  "doth  paltry  intrigues  and  quarrels 
of  slaves  involve  a  single  thought  of  suspicion  of  the  noble  Conntess  of  Paris  ?  The 
oslhs  of  thy  whole  generation  were  ineffectual  to  prove  but  that  one  of  her  hairs  had 
changed  its  colour  to  silver  !" 

"  Well  imagined,  gallant  knight,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  thou  art  a  hnsband  fitted 
for  the  atmosphere  of  Constantinople,  which  calls  for  little  vigilance  and  a  strong  belief. 
Thou  wilt  find  many  followers  and  fellows  in  this  court  of  ours." 

"  Hark  thee,  friend,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  let  us  have  no  more  words,  nor  walk  farther 
together  than  just  to  the  most  solitary  nook  of  this  bewildered  city,  and  let  ua  there  set 
to  lliut  work  which  we  left  even  now  unfinished." 

"  If  thou  wert  a  Duke,  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  thou  couldst  not  invite 
to  1  combat  one  who  is  more  ready  for  it.  Yet  consider  the  odds  on  which  we  fight.  If 
I  full,  my  moan  is  soon  made ;  but  will  my  death  set  thy  wife  at  liberty  if  she  is  under 
nitraint,  or  restore  her  honour  if  it  is  tarnished  ? — Will  it  do  any  thing  more  than 
nmove  from  the  world  the  only  person  who  is  willing  to  give  thee  aid,  at  his  own  risk, 

^*^li  liaoger,  and  who  hopes  to  tinite  thee  to  tby  wife,  and  replace  thee  at  tbe  head  « 
rftby  forces?"  J 

"  1  was  wrong,"   said  ihe  Count  of  Paris ;  "  I  was  enlu-ely  wrong  ;  but  beware,  my 

mi  friend,  how  thou  couplest  Ihe  name  of  Brenhilda  of  A^^iiramonte  with  the  word  of 

L       ^honour,  and  leil  me,  instead  of  this  irritating  discotirae,  whither  go  we  now  ?" 

I         "To  the  Cythcrean  gardens  of  Agelo-ates,  from  which  we  are  not  far  diatunt,"  said  the 

f      Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  yet  lie  halli  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  that  by  which  we  now  travel,  else 

•  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  short  space  in  which  lie  could  exchange  the 

*liarni»  of  his  garden   for  the  gloomy  ruins  of  the   Temple  of  Isis,   and  the  Imperial 

(tlace  of  the  Blacquernal." 

"And  wherefore,  and  how  long,"  said  Count  Robert,  "dost  thou  conclude  that  my 
Countess  is  detained  in  these  gardens?" 

"  Ever  since  yesterday,"  replied  Hereward.  "  When  both  I,  and  several  of  my  com- 
panions, at  my  request,  kept  close  watch  upon  the  Cajsar  and  your  lady,  we  did  plainly 
perceive  passagcsof  fiery  admiration  on  his  part,  and  anger  as  it  seemed  on  hers,  which  Agc- 
lastes,  being  Nicepliorus's  friend,  was  likely,  as  usual,  to  bring  to  an  end,  by  a  separation 
of  you  both  from  the  army  of  the  crusaders,  that  your  wife,  like  many  a  matron  befori', 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  gardens  of  that  worthy  sage  ; 
irbile  you,  my  Lord,  might  take  up  your  own  permanently  in  Ihe  castle  of  lilac querual." 
"  Villain!  why  didst  thou  not  apprize  mc  of  this  yesterday?" 

"  A  likely  thing,"  said  Hereward,  "that  I  should  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
ranks,  and  make  such  a  communication  to  a  man,  whom,  far  from  a  friend,  I  then 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  persona!  enemy  !  Methinks,  that  instead  of  such  languoge 
ai  this,  you  should  he  thank  fiil  that  so  many  chance  circumstances  have  at  length  brough  t 
me  to  befriend  and  assist  jou." 
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Count  Robert  felt  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  though  at  the  same  time  his  fieiy  temper 
longed  to  avenge  itself,  according  to  its  wont,  upon  the  party  which  was  nearest  at  hand. 

But  now  they  arrived  at  what  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  called  the  Philoeopher's 
Gardens.  Here  Here  ward  hoped  to  obtain  entrance,  for  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
some  part,  at  least,  of  the  private  signals  of  Achilles  and  Agelastes,  since  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  last  at  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  They  had  not  indeed 
admitted  him  to  their  entire  secret ;  yet,  confident  in  his  connexion  with  the  Follower, 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  communicating  to  liim  snatches  of  knowledge,  sach  m^ 
committed  to  a  man  of  shrewd  natural  sense  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  could  scarce  fail,  in 
time  and  by  degrees,  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole.  Count  Robert  and  his 
companion  stood  before  an  arched  door,  the  only  opening  in  a  high  wall,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  about  to  knock,  when,  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  struck  him, — 

"  What  if  the  wretch  Diogenes  opens  the  gate  ?  We  must  kill  him,  ere  he  euiftj 
back  and  betray  us.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  villain  has  deserved  h» 
death  by  a  hundred  horrid  crimes." 

"  Kill  him  then,  thyself,"  retorted  Count  Robert ;  "  he  is  nearer  thy  degree,  md 
assuredly  I  will  not  defile  the  name  of  Charlemagne  with  the  blood  of  a  black  slave." 

"  Nay,  God-a-mercy !"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  but  you  must  bestir  yourself  in 
the  action,  supposing  there  come  rescue,  and  that  I  be  overborne  by  odds." 

"  Such  odds,"  said  the  knight,  "  will  render  the  action  more  like  a  milie^  or  geoenl 
battle ;  and  assure  yourself,  I  will  not  be  slack  when  I  may,  with  my  honour,  be  actife.* 

"  I  doubt  it  npt,"  said  the  Varangian ;  "  but  the  distinction  seems  a  strange  one,  tint 
before  permitting  a  man  to  defend  himself,  or  annoy  his  enemy,  requires  him  to  demand 
the  pedigree  of  his  ancestor." 

"  Fear  you  not,  sir,"  said  Count  Robert  "  The  strict  rule  of  chivalry  indeed  hews 
what  I  tell  thee,  but  when  the  question  is.  Fight  or  not  ?  there  is  great  allowance  to  be 
made  for  a  decision  in  the  afiirmative." 

"  Let  me  give  then  the  exerciser's  rap,"  replied  Hereward,  "  and  see  what  fiend  wiB 
appear." 

So  saying,  he  knocked  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  door  opened  inwards;  t 
dwarfish  negress  stood  in  the  gap — her  white  hair  contrasted  singularly  with  her  daA 
complexion,  and  with  the  broad  laughing  look  peculiar  to  those  slaves.  She  hid 
something  in  her  pliysiognomy  which,  severely  construed,  might  argue  malice,  and  t 
delight  in  human  misery. 

"  Is  Agelastes" said  the  Varangian ;  but  he  had  not  completed  the  sentence, 

when  she  answered  him,  by  pointing  down  a  shadowed  walk. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frank  turned  in  that  direction,  when  the  hag  rather  mattered, 
than  said  distinctly,  "  You  are  one  of  the  initiated,  Varangian ;  take  heed  whom  yoa 
take  with  you,  when  you  may  hardly,  peradventure,  be  welcomed  even  going  alone." 

Hereward  made  a  sign  that  he  understood  her,  and  they  were  instantly  out  of  her 
sight.  The  path  winded  beautifully  through  the  shades  of  an  Eastern  garden,  where 
clumps  of  flowers  and  lab^Tinths  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  tall  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees,  rendered  even  the  breath  of  noon  cool  and  acceptable. 

"  Here  we  must  use  our  utmost  caution,"  said  Hereward,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice ;  "  for  here  it  is  most  likely  the  deer  that  we  seek  has  found  its  refuge.  Better 
allow  me  to  pass  before,  since  you  are  too  deeply  agitated  to  possess  the  coolness 
necessary  for  a  scout.  Keep  concealed  beneath  yon  oak,  and  let  no  vain  scruples  of 
honour  deter  you  from  creeping  beneath  the  underwood,  or  beneath  the  earth  itself,  if 
you  should  hear  a  footfall.  If  the  lovers  have  agreed,  Agelastes,  it  is  probable^  walks 
his  round,  to  prevent  intrusion." 

"  Death  and  furies !  it  cannot  be ! "  exclaimed  the  fiery  Frank. — "  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances,  take  thy  votary's  life,  ere  thou  torment  him  with  this  agony ! " 
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He  saw,  however,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  upon  himself,  and  permitted, 
ithont  further  remonstrance,  the  Varangian  to  pursue  his  way,  looking,  however, 
mestly  after  him. 

By  advancing  forward  a  little,  he  could  observe  Hereward  draw  near  to  a  pavilion 
bich  arose  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  they  had  parted.  Here  he 
laerved  him  apply,  first  his  eye,  and  then  his  ear,  to  one  of  the  casements,  which  were 
a  great  measure  grown  over,  and  excluded  from  the  light,  by  various  flowering  shrubs. 
e  almost  thought  he  saw  a  grave  interest  take  place  in  the  countenance  of  the 
arangian,  and  he  longed  to  have  his  share  of  the  information  which  he  had  doubtless 
itained. 

He  crept,  therefore,  with  noiseless  steps,  through  the  same  labyrinth  of  foliage  which 
;d  covered  the  approaches  of  Hereward ;  and  so  silent  were  his  movements,  that  he 
ached  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  to  make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  before  he 
Mierved  his  approach. 

Hereward,  not  aware  at  first  by  whom  he  was  approached,  turned  on  the  intruder 
ith  a  countenance  like  a  burning  coal.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  was  the  Frank,  he 
ragged  his  shoulders,  as  if  pitying  the  impatience  which  could  not  be  kept  under 
adent  restraint,  and  drawing  himself  back  allowed  the  Count  the  privilege  of  a 
eping  place  through  plinths  of  the  casement,  which  could  not  be  discerned  by  the 
arpest  eye  from  the  inner  side.  The  sombre  character  of  the  light  which  penetrated 
to  this  abode  of  pleasure,  was  suited  to  that  species  of  thought  to  which  a  Temple  of 
rtherea  was  supposed  to  be  dedicated.  Portraits  and  groups  of  statuary  were  also  to 
seen,  in  the  taste  of  those  which  they  had  beheld  at  the  Kiosk  of  the  waterfall,  yet 
tnething  more  free  in  the  ideas  which  they  conveyed  than  were  to  be  found  at  their 
st  resting-place.  Shortly  after,  the  door  of  the  pavilion  opened,  and  the  Countess 
tered,  followed  by  her  attendant  Agatha.  The  lady  threw  herself  on  a  couch  as  she 
me  in,  while  her  attendant,  who  was  a  young  and  very  handsome  woman,  kept  herself 
ideatly  in  the  background,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
**  What  dost  thou  think,"  said  the  Countess,  "  of  so  suspicious  a  friend  as  Agelastes  ? 
gallant  an  enemy  as  the  Caesar,  as  he  is  called  ?  " 

**  What  should  I  think,"  returned  the  damsel,  "  except  that  what  the  old  man  calls 
endship  is  hatred,  and  what  the  Caesar  terms  a  patriotic  love  for  his  country,  which 
11  not  permit  him  to  set  its  enemies  at  liberty,  is  in  fact  too  strong  an  nfibction  for  his 
r  captive?" 

"  Few  such  an  affection,"  said  the  Countess,  "  he  shall  have  the  same  requital  as  if  it 
sre  indeed  the  hostility  of  which  he  would  give  it  the  colour. — My  true  and  noble 
•d;  hadst  thou  an  idea  of  the  calamities  to  which  they  have  subjected  me,  how  soon 
midst  thou  break  through  every  restraint  to  hasten  to  my  relief!" 
**  Art  thou  a  man,"  said  Count  Robert  to  his  companion ;  "  and  canst  thou  advise 
i  to  remain  still  and  hear  this  ?" 

'*  I  am  one  man,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  "  you,  sir,  are  another ;  but  all  our 
jthmetic  will  not  make  us  more  than  two ;  and  in  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  a 
listle  from  the  Caesar,  or  a  scream  from  Agelastes,  would  bring  a  thousand  to  match 
,  if  we  were  as  bold  as  Bevis  of  Hampton. — Stand  stiU  and  keep  quiet.  I  counsel 
iSy  leas  as  respecting  my  own  life,  which,  by  embarking  upon  a  wild-goose  chase  with 
atrange  a  partner,  I  have  shown  I  put  at  little  value,  than  for  thy  safety,  and  that  of 
)  lady  thy  Countess,  who  shows  herself  as  virtuous  as  beautiful." 
**  I  was  impoaed  on  at  first,"  said  the  Lady  Brenhilda  to  her  attendant  ^*  Affectation 
severe  morals,  of  deep  learning,  and  of  rigid  rectitude,  assumed  by  this  wicked  old 
m,  made  me  believe  in  part  the  character  which  he  pretended ;  but  the  gloss  is  rubbed 
'  since  he  let  me  see  into  his  alliance  with  the  unworthy  Caesar,  and  the  ugly  picture 
naina  in  its  native  loathsomeness.     Nevertheless,  if  I  can,  by  address  or  subtlety, 

MX 
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deceive  this  nr<»h-doc(»ivcr, — as  ho  has  taken  from  me,  in  a  great  measure,  every  other 
kind  of  nssistnnc<», — I  will  not  refuse  that  of  craft,  which  he  may  find  perhaps  equal  to 
his  own  ?  " 

"  Hear  you  tliat  ?"  said  the  Varangian  to  the  Count  of  Paris.  "  Do  not  let  your 
impatience  mar  the  web  oi'  your  Lidy's  prudence.  I  will  weigh  a  woman's  wit  against 
a  man's  valour  when*  there  is  aught  to  do  !  Let  us  not  come  in  with  our  assistance  until 
time  shall  show  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  and  our  success." 

**  Amen,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris ;  "  but  hope  not.  Sir  Saxon,  that  thy  prudence 
shall  persuaile  me  to  leave  this  garden  without  taking  full  vengeance  on  that  unworthy 
C^a^sar,   and   the   pretended  philosopher,   if  indeed   he  turns  out  to  have  assumed  a 

character" The  Count  was  here  beginning  to  raise  his  voice,  when  the   Saxon, 

without  ceremony,  placed  his  hand  (m  his  mouth.  "  Thou  takcst  a  liberty,"  said  Count 
Robert,  lowering  however  his  tones. 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  II(?reward ;  "  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  I  do  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  water  which  I  pour  on  it  be  perfumed  or  no." 

This  recalled  th(»  Frank  to  a  scn>e  of  his  situation ;  and  if  not  contented  with  the 
Saxon's  mode  of  making  an  apology,  lu?  was  at  least  silenced.  A  distant  noise  was  now 
heard — the  C'ounti'ss  listened,  and  changed  colour.  "  Agatha,"  she  said,  "  we  are  like 
champiims  in  the  lists,  and  here  comes  the  adversary.  Let  us  retreat  into  this  side 
apartment,  and  so  for  a  while  put  olT  an  encounter  thus  alarming."  So  saying,  the  two 
females  withdrew  into  a  sort  of  anteroom,  which  opened  from  the  principal  apartment 
behind  the  S(;at  which  l?renhilda  had  occupied. 

They  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when,  as  the  stage  direction  has  it,  enter  from  the 
other  side  the  Ciesar  and  Agelastes.  They  had  perhaps  heard  the  last  words  of 
Brenhilda,  for  the  Cajsar  repeated  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Militat  omnia  ainans,  habct  ct  sua  castra  Cupido. 

"  What,  has  our  fair  opponent  withdrawn  her  forces  ?     No  matter,  it  shows  she  thinks 
of  the  warfare,  though  the  encuny  be  not  in  sight.     Well,  thou  shalt  not  have  to  upbraid 
me  this  time,  Agelastes,  with  precii>itating  my  amours,  and  depriving  myself  of  thc^ 
pleasure  of  pursuit.     By  Heav(?ns,  I  will  be  as  regular  in  my  progress  as  if  in  reality 
bore  on  my  shoulders  the  whole  load  of  years  which  make  the  difference  between  us  ^ 
for  1  shrewdly  suspect  that  with  thee,  old  man,  it  is  that  envious  churl  Time  that  hat 
plucked  the  wings  of  Cupid." 

"  Say  not  so,  mighty  Caesar,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  it  is  the  hand  of  Prudence,  which 
depriving  Cupid's  wing  of  some  wild  feathers,  leaves  him  still  enough  to  fly  with  a 
equal  and  steady  flight." 

**  Thy  flight,  however,  was  less  measured,  Agelastes,  when  thou  didst  collect  tha 
armoury — that  magazine  of  Cupid's  panoply,  out  of  which  thy  kindness  permitted  m 
but  now  to  arm  myself,  or  rather  to  repair  my  accoutrements." 

So  saying,  he  glanced  his  eye  over  his  own  person,  blazing  with  gems,  and  adorned. — -^ 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which,  with   a  new  and 
splendid  habit,  assumed  since  his  arrival  at  these  Cythcrean  gardens,  tended  to  set  o 
his  very  handsome  (igurc. 

'*  1  am  glad,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  you  have  found  among  toys,  which  I  now  never" 
wear,  and  seldom  made  use  of  even  when  life  was  young  with  me,  any  thing  which  maj^ 
set  off  your  natural  advantages.     Remember  only  this  slight  condition,  that  such  o! 
these  trifles  as  have  made  part  of  your  wearing  apparel  on  this  distinguished  day,  cannot^ 
return  to  a  meaner  owner,  but  must  of  necessity  remain  the  property  of  that  greatnesa^ 
of  which  they  had  once  formed  the  ornament." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  this,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Ca»ar ;  "  I  know  thou  vainest 
these  jewels  only  in  so  far  as  a  philosopher  may  value  them ;  that  is,  for  nothing  save? 


mbraneea  wliii'h  allacli  in  tlii'iii.  This  lurge  WBl-iiug,  ibr  iii^iuii(;e,  was — 
I  liavc  heard  you  say — the  property  of  Socmtes;  if  ao  you  cannot  view  it  save  with 
durout  ihankfuLiess,  tliat  your  own  philosopby  bas  never  bcL-n  triud  with  the  exercitie 
of  a  Xantippe.  These  cla^pa  i-eteASisd  in  older  times,  the  lovely  boBom  of  Phryne;  and 
ihey  now  bdong  to  one  who  could  do  better  homage  to  the  beauties  they  concealed  or 

discovered  than  could  the  cynic  Diogenes.     These  buckles,  too" 

"  I  will  spare  thy  ingenuity,  good  youtli,"  said  Agelastes,  somewhat  nettled ;  "  ur 
rather,  noble  Cicsar.     Keep  thy  wit — thou  wilt  have  ample  occiiaion  for  it." 

"  Fear  not  me,"  said  the  Cieaar.  "  Let  us  proceed,  since  you  will,  to  exercise  thtt 
gifls  which  we  possess,  such  as  they  are,  either  natural  or  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  dear 
and  respected  friend.  Hah  I "  he  said,  the  door  opening  suddenly,  and  tlie  (Joiinteas 
almost  meeting  him,  "  our  wishes  are  here  anticipated." 

lie  bowed  accordingly  with  the  deepest  deference  to  tlie  Ludy  Brenhilda,  who,  having 
made  some  alterations  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  her  attire,  now  moved  foi'ward  fi'om 
the  withdrawing-room  into  wliieh  she  had  reti-eated. 

'•  Hail,  nohle  lady,"  said  the  Ciciar,  "  whom  I  have  visited  with  the  intention  of 
apologising  for  detaining  you,  in  some  degree  against  your  wilt,  in  those  sti-ange  rtgions 
in  which  you  uncxpecteJly  find  yourself." 

"  Not  in  some  degree,"  answered  the  ludy,  "  but  entirely  contrary  to  my  inclinations, 
which  are,  to  be  with  my  huaband  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  the  followers  who  have  taken 
the  cross  under  his  banner." 

"  Such,  doubtless,  were  your  thoughts  when  you  left  the  land  of  tiie  west,"  said 
Agelastes  ;  "  but,  fair  Countess,  have  they  experienced  no  change  ?  You  have  let^  a 
shore  streaming  witli  human  blood  when  the  elighteal  provocation  occurred,  and  thou 
host  come  to  one  whose  principal  maxim  is  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness  hy 
vnry  mode  which  can  be  invented.  In  the  west  yonder,  he  or  she  is  respected  mo?t 
who  can  best  exercise  their  tyrannical  slrengtli  in  making  others  miserable,  while  in 
d>«ac  more  placid  realms,  we  reserve  our  gailonda  for  the  ingenious  youth,  or  lovely 
bdy,  who  can  best  make  happy  the  person  whose  affection  is  fixed  upon  her."  ' 

■'  Bui,  rovorf-ni!  |.liiI<.^oiilH'r,"  s:iid  the  Oiuiile^s,  "  who  liiboiiri'st  so  artificially  in 
recommending  the  yoke  of  pleasure,  know  that  you  contradict  every  notion  which  1  liave 
been  taught  ironi  my  infancy.  In  the  land  wlicrc  my  nurture  lay,  so  fai"  are  we  from 
acknowledging  your  doctrim-s,  that  we  match  not,  except  like  the  lion  and  the  lionet's, 
when  the  male  has  compelled  tiic  fcninle  to  aekuowledge  Iiis  siipnrior  worth  and  valour. 
Such  is  our  rule,  that  a  damsel,  even  of  mean  degree,  would  think  herself  heinously 
undermatchcd,  if  wedded  to  a  gallant  wiio.se  fame  in  amis  was  yet  unknown." 

"  But,  noble  lady,"  s-aid  the  CV'sai',  "  a  dying  man  may  then  find  room  f<)r  some  ihint 
hope.  Were  there  but  a  chance  that  distinction  in  arms  could  giiin  tlio.se  affections 
which  have  Ixien  stolen,  ratlier  than  faii'ly  confi-ri'cd,  how  many  are  there  who  would 
willingly  enter  into  the  competition  where  tlie  prize  U  so  fair  1  What  i:,  the  euterpri^  too 
bold  to  be  undertaken  on  such  a  condition !  Anil  where  is  the  individual  whose  heart 
would  not  feel,  that  in  baring  his  sword  lor  the  prizi',  lie  made  vow  never  to  return  it  to 
the  scabburd  without  the  proud  boast,  "What  I  have  not  yet  won,  I  have  deserved !  " 

"  You  see,  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  nppreliending  that  the  last  speeeh  (>f  the  Cresar 
had  made  some  impression,  hastened  to  IoIIoh  it  up  with  a  .suitable  observation — "  You 
see  that  the  fire  of  chivalry  bum-  as  gallantly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Grecians  as  in  tliat 
of  the  western  nations." 

"  Yea,"  answered  Bi-enhilda,  "and  I  havL  heard  of  the  celebrated  siege  uf  Tray,  on 
which  occasion  a  dastardly  coward  ciiiud  oft  the  wife  of  a  brave  man,  shuimed  every 
proffer  of  encounter  with  the  huiband  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  linnlly  mused  the 
death  of  Ins  numerous  brothers,  the  destruction  of  bis  native  city,  witli  all  tlie  weallh 
which  it  contained,  and  died  himself  ihc  death  uf  a  pitii'ul  poltroon,  lamented  only  liy 
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Lis  worthless  leman,  to  show  how  well  the  rules  of  chivalrjr  were  understood  hy  your 
predecessors.** 

''  Ladj,  you  mistake,"  said  the  Caesar ;  '^  the  offences  of  Paris  were  those  of  a  disso- 
lute Asiatic ;  the  courage  which  avenged  them  was  that  of  the  Greek  Empire.** 

"  You  are  learned,  sir,*'  said  the  lady ;  "  but  think  not  that  I  will  trust  your  words 
until  you  produce  before  me  a  Grecian  knight,  gallant  enough  to  look  upon  the  armed 
crest  of  my  husband  without  quaking.** 

"  That,  methinks,  were  not  extremely  difficult,**  returned  the  Csesar ;  "  if  they  have 
not  flattered  me,  I  have  myself  been  thought  equal  in  battle  to  more  dangerous  men 
than  him  who  has  been  strangely  mated  with  the  Lady  BrenMlda.*' 

"  That  is  soon  tried,'*  answered  the  Countess.  "  You  will  hardly,  I  think,  deny,  that 
my  husband,  separated  from  me  by  some  unworthy  trick,  is  still  at  thy  command,  and 
could  be  produced  at  thy  pleasure.  I  will  ask  no  armour  for  him  save  what  he  wears, 
no  weapon  but  his  good  sword  Tranchefer ;  then  place  him  in  this  chamber,  or  any 
other  lists  equally  narrow,  and  if  he  flinch,  or  cry  craven,  or  remain  dead  under  shield, 
let  Brenhilda  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror. — Merciful  Heaven  !  **  she  concluded,  as  she 
sunk  back  upon  her  seat,  *'  forgive  me  for  the  crime  of  even  imagining  such  a  termination, 
which  is  ecjual  almost  to  doubting  thine  unerring  judgment  !*' 

"  Let  me,  however,**  said  the  Caisar,  "  catch  up  these  precious  words  before  they  fidl 
to  the  ground. — Let  me  hope  that  he,  to  whom  the  heavens  shall  give  power  and  strength 
to  conquer  this  highly-esteemed  Count  of  Paris,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  affections  of 
Brenhilda ;  and  believe  me,  the  sun  plunges  not  through  the  sky  to  his  resting-place^ 
with  the  same  celerity  that  I  shall  hasten  to  the  encounter." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven  !**  said  Count  Robert,  in  an  anxious  whisper  to  Hereward,  "it  is 
too  much  to  expect  me  to  stand  by  and  hear  a  contemptible  Greek,  who  durst  not  stand 
even  the  rattling  farewell  which  Tranchefer  takes  of  his  scabbard,  brave  me  in  my 
absence,  and  affect  to  make  love  to  my  lady  par  amours !  And  she,  too — methinks 
Brenhilda  allows  more  license  than  she  is  wont  to  do  to  yonder  chattering  popinjay.  By 
the  rood !  I  will  spring  into  the  upartnient,  front  them  with  my  personal  appearance, 
and  confute  yonder  braggart  in  a  manner  he  is  like  to  remember.** 

"  Under  favour,"  said  the  Varangian,  who  was  the  only  auditor  of  this  violent  speech, 
"  you  shall  be  ruled  by  calm  reason  while  I  am  with  you.  When  we  are  separated,  let 
the  devil  of  knight-errantry,  which  has  such  possession  of  thee,  take  thee  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  carry  thee  full  tilt  wheresoever  he  lists." 

'*  Thou  art  a  brute,"  said  the  Count,  looking  at  him  with  a  contempt  corresponding 
to  the  expression  he  made  use  of;  "not  only  without  humanity,  but  without  the  sense  of 
natural  honour  or  natural  shame.     The  most  despicable  of  animals  stands  not  by  tamely 
and  sees  another  assail  his  mate.     The  bull  offers  his  horns  to  a  rival — the  mastiff  uses 
his  jaws— and  even  the  timid  stag  becomes  furious,  and  gores." 

"  Because  they  are  beasts,"  said  the  Varangian,  **  and  their  mistresses  also  creatures 
without  shame  or  reason,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sanctity  of  a  choice.  But  thou,  too, 
Count,  canst  thou  not  see  the  obvious  purpose  of  this  poor  lady,  forsaken  by  all  the 
world,  to  keep  her  faith  tow^ards  thee,  by  eluding  the  snares  with  which  wicked  men 
have  beset  her  ?  By  the  souls  of  my  fathers !  my  heart  is  so  much  moved  by  her  inge- 
nuity, mingled  as  I  see  it  is  with  the  most  perfect  candour  and  faith,  that  I  myself,  in 
fault  of  a  better  champion,  would  willingly  raise  the  axe  in  her  behalf  I " 

**  I  thank  thee,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  thank  thee  as  heartily  as  if  it 
were  possible  thou  shouldst  be  left  to  do  that  good  office  for  Brenhilda,  the  beloved  of 
many  a  noble  lord,  the  mistress  of  many  a  powerful  vassal ;  and,  what  is  more,  much 
more  than  thanks,  I  crave  thy  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  did  thee  but  now." 

"  My  pardon  you  cannot  need,"  said  the  Vai*angian ;  "  for  I  take  no  offence  that  is 
not  seriously  meant. — Stay,  they  speak  again." 
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"  It  is  strange  it  sliould  be  so,"  aaiil  tlie  Ciesar,  ns  he  pacod  tlie  apartment ;  "  but 
methinks,  nay,  I  am  almost  certain,  Agclaslcs,  that  I  liear  voices  in  the  vicinily  of  this 
apartment  of  thy  privacy." 

"  It  ia  impossible,"  saiil  Agelastea;  "but  I  will  go  and  see." 

Perceiving  him  to  leave  the  pavilion,  the  Vanmgian  made  the  Frank  sensible  that  they 
mmt  crouch  down  among  a  liltle  thicket  of  evergreens,  where  they  lay  completely 
obscured.  The  philosopher  made  hia  rounds  with  a  lieavy  step,  but  a  watchful  eye; 
and  the  two  listeners  were  obligiid  to  observe  the  strictest  silence,  without  motion  of  any 
kind,  until  he  had  completed  an  ineffectual  search,  and  returned  into  the  pavilion. 

"  By  my  faith,  brave  man,"  auid  the  Count,  "ere  we  return  to  our  skulking -place,  I 
must  tell  thee  in  thine  ear,  that  never,  in  my  life,  was  temptation  so  strong  upon  mc,  as 
that  which  prompted  me  to  beat  out  tliat  old  hypocrite's  brains,  provided  I  could  have 
reconciled  it  with  my  honour  ;  and  heartily  do  I  wish  that  thou,  whose  honour  no  way 
withheld  thee,  had  esperienceil  and  given  way  to  some  impulse  of  a  similar  nature." 

"  Such  fancies  have  passed  through  my  head,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  but  I  will  not 
follow  them  till  they  are  consistent  both  with  our  own  safety,  and  more  particularly  with 
that  of  the  Counteaa." 

"  I  t'lank  thee  again  for  thy  good-will  to  her,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  and,  by  Heaven! 
if  fight  we  must  at  length,  as  it  seema  likely,  I  will  neither  grudge  thee  an  honourable 
■ntBgouist,  nor  fair  quarter  if  the  combat  goes  against  thee." 

"  Tliou  hast  my  thanks,"  was  the  reply  of  Hereward ;  "  only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be 
alent  in  this  conjuncture,  and  do  what  thou  wilt  afterwards." 

Before  the  Varangian  and  the  Count  had  again  resumed  their  posture  of  listeners,  the 
psrUes  within  the  pavilion,  conceiving  themselves  unwatched,  had  resumed  their  con- 
versation, speaking  low,  yet  with  considerable  animation  : 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  would  persuade  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that  you  know  not  where 
my  husband  is,  or  that  you  have  not  the  most  absolute  influence  over  his  captivity.  Who 
el»e  could  have  an  interest  in  banishing  or  patting  to  death  the  husband,  but  be  that 
affects  to  admire  the  wife  ?  " 

"  You  do  me  wj'org,  beautiful  hidy,"  answered  the  Cffisar,  "  and  forget  that  I  can  in 
no  shape  be  termed  the  moving-spi  ing  of  this  empire  ;  that  my  father-in-law,  Alexius, 
is  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  woman  who  terms  herself  my  wife,  is  jealous  as  a  fiend 
tan  be  of  my  slighte.'it  motion. — What  possibility  was  there  tliat  I  should  work  the 
captivity  of  your  husband  and  your  own?  The  open  affront  which  the  Count  of  Paris 
put  upon  the  Emperor,  was  one  which  he  was  likely  to  avenge,  cither  by  secret  guile  or 
by  open  force.  Me  it  no  way  touched,  save  as  the  humble  vassal  of  thy  charms ;  and  it 
was  by  the  wisdom  and  the  art  of  t!ie  sage  Agelastes,  that  t  was  able  to  extricate  thee 
from  the  gulf  in  which  thou  hadst  else  certainly  perished.  Nay,  weep  not,  lady,  for  aa 
yet  we  know  not  the  fate  of  Count  Robert ;  but,  credit  me,  it  is  wisdom  to  choose  a 
better  protector,  and  consider  him  as  no  more." 

"  A  belter  than  him,"  said  Brenhilda,  "I  can  never  have,  were  I  to  choose  out  of  the 
knighthood  of  all  the  world  !" 

"  This  hand,"  said  the  Cwsar,  drawing  himself  into  a  martial  attitude,  "  should  decide 
that  question,  were  the  man  of  whom  thou  thinkcst  so  much  yet  moving  on  the  face  of 
tbb  earth  and  at  liberty." 

"  Thou  art,"  said  Brenhilda,  looking  fifcdly  at  him  with  the  fire  of  indignation 
flashing  from  every  feature — "  thou  art — but  it  avails  not  telling  liiee  what  is  t)iy  real 
name;  believe  me,  the  world  shall  one  day  ring  with  it,  and  be  justly  sensible  of  its 
value.  Observe  what  I  am  about  to  say— Robei-t  of  Paris  is  gone — or  captive,  I  know 
not  where.  He  cannot  fight  the  match  of  which  thou  scemest  so  desirous — but  here 
standi*  Brenhilda,  born  heiress  of  Aspramontc,  by  marriage  the  wedded  wife  of  the  good 
Count  of  Paris.     She  was  never  matched  in  the  lists  by  mortal  man,  esoepi  the  valiant 
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Count,  and  since  thou  art  so  grieved  that  thou  canst  not  meet  her  husband  in  battle,  thou 
Gunst  not  surely  object,  if  she  h  willing  to  meet  thee  in  his  stead  I" 

"  How,  mada'm  ?  "  eaid  the  Cicaar,  astonished  ;  "  do  you  propose  yourself  to  hold  tlie 
lists  against  me  ?  " 

"  Against  you  ! "  said  the  Countess ;  "  against  all  the  Grecian  Empire,  if  they  shiill 
affirm  that  Robert  of  Paris  is  justly  used  and  lawfully  confined." 

"  And  are  the  conditions,"  said  the  Ctesar,  "  the  same  as  if  Coont  Robert  himself 
lield  the  lists  ?  The  vanquished  must  then  be  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  oonqneror  for 
good  or  evil," 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  (lie  Countess,  "  nor  do  I  refuse  the  hazard;  only,  that  if 
the  other  champion  shall  bite  the  dust,  the  noble  Count  Robert  shall  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  pcrmhted  to  depart  with  all  suitable  honours." 

"  This  I  refuse  not,"  said  the  Coisar,  "  provided  it  is  in  my  power." 

A  deep  growling  sound,  like  that  of  a  modern  gong,  here  interrupted  the  conference. 


®flia^r  t^t  KinirteemtJl). 


Ja*-'?'?  HE  Varangian  and  Count  Robert,  at  every  risk  of  discovery,  had  remained  bo 

J^*f!iS  "^""^  ^  fully  to  conjecture,  though  they  could  not  ezpresaly  overhear,  the 

liiiS^  purport  of  the  conversation. 

vW-A-M     "  Hg  i^aa  accepted  lier  challenge  I  "  said  the  Count  of  Paris. 

'  And  with  apparent  willingnesa,"  eaid  Hereward, 

*  O,  doubtltias,  doubtleaa," — answered  the  Crusader;  "but  he  knows  not  the  skill  in 

r  which  a  woman  may  attain  ;  for  my  part,  God  knows  I  have  enough  depending 

Ml  the  issue  of  this  contest,  yet  such  is  my  confidence,  that  I  would  to  God  I  had 

re.     I  vow  to  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  that  I  desire  every  furrow  of  land  I 

iBcaa— every  honour  which  I  cau  call  my  own,  from  the  Countship  of  Paris,  down  to  the 

ther  that  binds  my  spur,  were  dependent  and  at  issue  upon  this  fiur  field,  between 

IT  CceiMtr,  as  men  term  him,  and  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte." 

^  It  is  a  noble  confidence,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  nor  durst  1  say  it  is  a  rash  one  ;  only 

aonot  but  remember  that  the  Ccesar  is  a  strong  man  as  well  as  a  handsome,  expert  in 

1  nse  of  arms,  and,  above  all,  less  strictly  bound  than  you  esteem  yourself  by  the  rules 

honour.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  advantage  may  be  given  and  taken,  which  wilt 

t,  in  the  Cfeeor's  estimation,  alter  the  character  of  the  field  from  an  equal  one,  although 

night  do  80  in  the  opinion  of  the  chivalrous  Count  of  Paris,  or  even  in  that  of  the 

)r  Varangian.     But  first  let  me  conduct  you  to  some  place  of  safety,  for  your  escape 

ist  be  soon,  if  it  is  not  already,  detected.     The  sounds  which  we  heard  intimate  that 

ne  of  bis  confederate  plotters  have  visited  the  garden  on  otlicr  than  love  affairs. 

rill  gnide  thee  to  another  avenue  than  that  by  which  we  entered.     But  you  would 

rdly,  I  RUppose,  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  wisest  alternative?" 

"  And  what  may  that  be?"  said  the  Count. 

'■  To  give  thy  purse,  though  it  were  thine  all,  to  some  poor  ferryman  to  waft  thee  over 

I  Hellespont,  then  haitten  to  carry  thy  complaint  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  what 

ends  thou  mayst  have  among  thy  brethivn  crusaders,  and  determine,  as  thou  easily 
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canst,  on  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  come  back  and  menace  the  city  with  instant 
war,  unless  the  Emperor  should  deliver  up  thy  lady,  most  unfairly  made  prisoner^  and 
prevent,  by  his  authority,  this  absurd  and  unnatural  combat." 

"  And  would  you  have  me,  then,**  said  Count  Robert,  *'  move  the  crusaders  to  break 
a  fairly  appointed  field  of  battle  ?  Do  you  think  that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  would  turn 
back  upon  his  pilgrimage  for  such  an  unworthy  purpose ;  or  that  the  Countess  of  Paris 
would  accept  as  a  service,  means  of  safety  which  would  stain  her  honour  for  ever,  by 
breaking  an  appointment  solemnly  made  on  her  own  challenge  ? — ^Never ! " 

"My  judgment  is  then  at  fault,''  said  the  Varangian,  *'  for  I  see  I  can  hammer  out 
no  expedient  which  is  not,  in  some  extravagant  manner  or  another,  controlled  by  your 
foolish  notions.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  trapped  into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  that 
he  might  not  interfere  to  prevent  a  base  stratagem  upon  his  lady,  involving  both  her  life 
and  honour ;  yet  he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  keeps  faith  as  precisely  with 
these  midnight  poisoners,  as  he  would  had  it  been  pledged  to  the  most  honourable 
men!" 

"  Tliou  say'st  a  painful  truth,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  but  my  word  is  the  emblem  of  my 
faith  ;  and  if  I  pass  it  to  a  dishonourable  or  faithless  foe,  it  is  imprudently  done  on  my 
part ;  but  if  I  break  it,  being  once  pledged,  it  is  a  dishonourable  action,  and  the  disgrace 
can  never  be  washed  from  my  shield." 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  suffer  your  wife's  honour  to  remain 
pledged  as  it  at  present  is,  on  tlie  event  of  an  unequal  combat?" 

"  Grod  and  the  saints  pardon  thee  such  a  thought ! "  said  the  Count  of  Paris.  **  I  will 
go  to  see  this  combat  with  a  heart  as  firm,  if  not  as  light,  as  any  time  I  ever  saw  spears 
splintered.  If  by  the  influence  of  any  accident  or  treachery,— for  fairly,  and  with  such 
an  antagonist,  Brenhilda  of  Aspramontc  cannot  be  overthrown,— I  step  into  the  lists^ 
proclaim  the  Cajsar  as  he  is — a  villain — show  the  falsehood  of  his  conduct  from 
beginning  to  end, — appeal  to  every  noble  heart  that  hears  me,  and  then — Grod  show 
the  right!" 

Ilereward  paused,  and  shook  his  head.  "  All  this,"  he  said,  "  might  be  feasible  enough 
provided  the  combat  were  to  be  fought  in  the  presence  of  your  own  countrymen,  or 
even,  by  the  mass !  if  the  Varangians  were  to  be  guards  of  the  lists.  But  treachery  of 
every  kind  is  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  that  I  question  if  they  would  view  the  conduct 
of  their  Co^ar  as  any  thing  else  than  a  pardonable  and  natural  stratagem  of  Dan  Cupid, 
to  be  smiled  at,  rather  than  subjected  to  disgrace  or  punishment." 

"  A  nation,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  who  could  smile  at  such  a  jest,  may  heaven  refuse 
them  sympathy  at  their  utmost  need,  when  their  sword  is  broken  in  their  hand,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  shrieking  in  the  relentless  grasp  of  a  barbarous  enemy  I" 

Ilereward  looked  upon  his  companion,  whose  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore 
witness  to  his  enthusiasm. 

'*  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  are  resolved,  and  I  know  that  your  resolution  can  in  justice 
be  called  by  no  other  name  than  an  act  of  heroic  folly — What  then  ?  it  is  long  since  life 
has  been  bitter  to  the  Varangian  exile.  Morn  has  raised  him  from  a  joyless  bed,  which 
night  has  seen  him  lie  down  upon,  wearied  with  wielding  a  mercenary  weapon  in  the 
wars  of  strangers.  He  has  longed  to  lay  down  his  life  in  an  honourable  cause,  and  this 
is  one  in  which  the  extremity  and  very  essence  of  honour  is  implicated.  It  tallies  also 
with  my  scheme  of  saving  the  Emperor,  which  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
downfall  of  his  ungrateful  son-in-law."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  Count,  he 
continued,  "  Well,  Sir  Count,  as  thou  art  the  person  principally  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  to  thy  reasoning  in  this  affair ;  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  mingle  with 
your  resolution  some  advices  of  a  more  everyday  and  less  fantastic  nature.  For  example, 
thy  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal  must  soon  be  generally  known.  In 
prudence,  indeed,  I  myself  must  be  the  first  to  communicate  it,  since  otherwise  the 
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suspicion  «-iU  faU  on  me— Where  do  you  tliink  of  concealing  yourself?  for  ussuredly  the 
Hearch  will  be  close  and  general." 

"  For  ihat,"  said  tlie  Count  of  Pftris,  "  I  must  be  indebted  to  thy  suggestion,  with 
tbauks  for  every  lie  which  thou  findcst  thyself  obliged  to  make,  to  contrive,  und  produce 
in  my  behalf,  entreating  Ihee  only  to  render  them  as  few  as  possible,  tLey  being  a  coin 
which  I  myself  never  fabricate." 

"  Sir  knight,"  answered  Hereward,  "  let  me  begin  first  by  saying,  that  no  knight  that 
ever  belted  sword  is  more  a  slave  to  truth,  when  truth  is  observed  towards  bim,  than  the 
poor  soldier  who  talks  to  Ihee;  but  when  the  game  depends  not  upon  fair  play,  but  upon 
lulling  men's  cautiousness  asleep  by  falsehood,  and  drugging  their  senses  by  opiate 
draughtA,  they  who  would  scruple  at  no  means  of  deceiving  me,  can  liardly  expect  that 
I,  who  am  paid  in  such  base  money,  should  pass  nothing  en  my  part  but  what  is  lawful 
and  genuine.  For  the  present  thou  must  remain  concealed  within  my  poor  apartment, 
in  tbe  barracks  of  the  Vorangians,  which  is  the  last  place  where  they  will  think  of 
seeking  for  thee.  Take  this,  my  upper  cloak,  and  follow  me ;  and  now  that  we  arc  about 
to  leave  these  gardens,  thou  mayst  follow  me  unsuspected  as  a  sentinel  attending  hia 
officer ;  for,  take  it  along  with  you,  noble  Count,  that  we  Varangians  are  a  sort  of  persona 
upoD  whom  the  Greeks  care  not  to  look  very  long  or  fixedly," 

They  now  reached  tbe  gate  where  they  had  been  admitlrf  by  the  negresa,  and 
Hereward,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  power,  it  seems,  of  letting  himself  out  of  thu 
philosopher's  premises,  thongh  not  of  entering  without  assistance  from  the  portress,  tc>ok 
out  a  key  which  turned  the  lock  on  the  garden  side,  so  that  tliey  soon  found  themselves 
at  liberty.  They  then  proceeded  by  by-palha  through  the  city,  Hereward  leading  the 
■way,  and  tlie  Count  following,  without  speech  or  remonstrance,  until  they  stood  before 
ihe  portal  of  tbe  barracks  of  the  Varangians. 

"  j^lake  haale,"  said  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty,  "dinner  is  already  begun."  The 
communication  sounded  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  Hereward,  who  was  much  afraid  that  his 
companion  might  have  been  etopt  and  examined.  By  a  side  passage  he  reached  his  own 
quarters,  and  introduced  tbe  Count  into  a  small  room,  the  sleeping  chamber  of  his  squire,  ' 
where  he  n[)ologized  for  leaving  liim  fur  some  time;  and,  going  out,  locked  the  door,  for 
fear,  as  he  said,  of  intrusion. 

The  demon  of  suspicion  was  not  very  likely  to  molest  a  mind  so  frankly  constituted 
as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  yet  the  last  action  of  Hereward  did  not  fail  to  occasion 
Bome  painful  ruflec lions. 

*'  Tliis  man,"  he  said,  "  had  needs  be  true,  for  I  have  reposed  in  him  a  mighty  trust, 
which  few  hirelings  in  his  situation  would  honourably  discharge.  What  is  to  prevent 
him  to  report  to  the  principal  officer  of  his  watch,  that  the  Frank  prisoner,  Eobert,  Count 
of  Paris,  whose  wife  stands  engaged  for  so  desperate  a  combat  with  the  Cresar,  has 
escaped,  indeed,  this  morning,  from  the  prisons  of  the  Blacquernal,  but  has  suHered 
himself  to  be  trepanned  at  noon,  and  is  ugain  a  captive  in  the  barracks  of  the  Varangian 
Guard? — what  means  of  defence  are  mine,  were  I  discovered  to  these  mercenaries? — 
What  man  could  do,  by  the  favour  of  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  I  have  not  failed 
to  achieve.  I  have  slain  a  tiger  in  single  combat — I  have  killed  one  warder,  and 
conquered  the  desperate  and  gigantic  creature  by  whom  he  was  supported.  I  have  had 
terms  enough  at  command  to  bring  over  this  Varangian  to  my  side,  in  appearance  at 
least ;  yet  all  this  does  not  encouroge  roe  to  hope  that  I  could  long  keep  at  bay  ten  or  a 
dozen  such  men  as  these  beef-fed  knaves  appear  to  be,  led  in  upon  me  by  a  fellow  of 
thewes  and  sinews  such  as  those  of  my  late  companion. — Yet  for  shame,  Robert !  such 
thoughts  are  unworthy  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  When  wert  thou  wont  so 
coriously  to  count  thine  enemies,  and  when  wert  thou  wont  to  be  suspicious,  since  he, 
whose  bosom  may  truly  boast  itself  incapable  of  fraud,  ought  in  honesty  to  he  the  lost  to 
expect  it  in  another?     The  Varangian's  look  is  open,  his  coolness  in  danger  is  striking. 
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his  speech  is  more  frank  and  ready  than  ever  was  that  of  a  traitor.  If  he  is  false,  there 
is  no  faith  in  the  hand  of  nature,  for  trutli,  sincerity,  and  courage  are  written  upon  his 
forehead." 

While  Count  llohert  was  thus  reflecting  upon  his  condition,  and  combating  the  thick- 
coming  doubts  and  suspicions  which  its  uncertainties  gave  rise  to,  he  began  to  be  sensible 
that  he  had  not  eaten  for  many  hours ;  and  amidst  many  doubts  and  fears  of  a  more  heroic 
nature,  he  half  entertained  a  lurking  suspicion,  that  they  meant  to  let  hunger  undermine 
his  strength  before  they  adventured  into  the  apartment  to  deal  with  him. 

We  shall  best  see  how  far  these  doubts  were  deserved  by  Hereward,  or  how  far  they 
were  unjust,  by  following  his  course  after  he  left  his  barrack-room.  Snatching  a  morsel 
of  dinner,  which  he  ate  with  an  affectation  of  great  hunger,  but,  in  fact,  that  his  attention 
to  his  food  might  be  a  pretence  for  dispensing  with  disagreeable  questions,  or  with 
conversation  of  any  kind,  he  pleaded  duty,  and  immediately  leaving  his  comrades, 
directed  his  course  to  the  lodgings  of  Achilles  Tatius,  which  were  a  part  of  the  same 
building.  A  Syrian  slave,  who  opened  the  door,  after  a  deep  reverence  to  Hereward, 
whom  he  knew  as  a  favourite  attendant  of  the  Acolyte,  said  to  him  that  his  master  was 
gone  forth,  but  had  desired  him  to  say,  that  if  he  wished  to  see  him,  he  would  find  him 
at  the  Philosopher's  Gardens,  so  called,  as  belonging  to  the  sage  Agelast^s. 

Hereward  turned  about  instantly,  antl  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  Constan- 
tinople to  thread  its  streets  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  at  length  stood  alone  before  the 
door  in  the  garden-wall,  at  which  he  and  the  Count  of  Paris  had  previously  been 
admitted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  same  negress  appeared  at  the  same  private 
signal,  and  when  he  asked  for  Achilles  Tatius,  she  replied,  with  some  sharpness,  "  Since 
you  were  here  this  morning,  I  marvel  you  did  not  meet  him,  or  that,  having  business 
with  him,  you  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived.  Sure  I  am,  that  not  long  after  you  entered 
the  garden  the  Acolyte  was  enquiring  for  you." 

"  It  skills  not,  old  woman,"  said  the  Varangian ;  "  I  communicate  the  reason  of  my 
motions  to  my  commander,  but  not  to  thee."  He  entered  the  garden  accordingly,  and 
avoiding  the  twilight  path  that  led  to  the  Bower  of  Love, — so  was  the  pavilion  named 
in  which  he  had  overheard  the  dialogue  between  the  Ca3sar  and  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
— he  arrived  before  a  simple  garden-house,  whose  humble  and  modest  front  seemed  to 
announce  that  it  was  the  abode  of  philosophy  and  learning.  Here^  passing  before  the 
windows,  he  made  some  little  noise,  expecting  to  attract  the  attention  either  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  or  his  accc>raplice  Agelastes,  as  chance  should  determine.  It  was  the  first  who 
heard,  and  who  replied.  The  door  opened  ;  a  lofty  plume  stooped  itself,  that  its  owner 
might  cross  the  threshold,  and  the  stately  form  of  Achilles  Tatius  entered  the  gardens. 
"  What  now,"  he  said,  **  our  trusty  sentinel  ?  what  hast  thou,  at  this  time  of  day,  come 
to  report  to  us  ?  Thou  art  our  good  friend,  and  highly  esteemed  soldier,  and  well  we 
wot  thine  errand  must  be  of  importance,  since  thou  hast  brought  it  thyself,  and  at  an 
hour  so  unusual." 

"Pray  Heaven,"  said  Hereward,  **  that  the  news  I  have  brought  deserve  a  welcome.*' 

"  Speak  them  instantly,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "good  or  bad;  thou  speakest  to  a  man  to 
whom  fear  is  unknown."  15ut  his  eye,  which  quailed  as  he  looked  on  the  soldier — his 
colour,  which  went  and  came — his  hands,  which  busied  themselves  in  an  uncertain 
manner  in  adjusting  the  belt  of  his  sword, — all  argued  a  state  of  mind  very  different 
from  that  which  his  tone  of  defiance  would  fain  have  implied.  "  Courage,"  he  said,  "  my 
trusty  soldier!  speak  the  news  to  me.     I  can  bear  the  worst  thou  hast  to  tell." 

"In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  '*your  Valour  directed  me  this  morning  to 
play  the  oificc  of  master  of  the  rounds  upon  those  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal  palace, 
where  last  night  the  boisterous  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  incarcerated" 

**  I  remenilxT  well,"  said  Aehilles  Tatius. — "What  then?" 

"  As  I  reposed  me,''  said  Hereward,  **  in  an  apartment  abo\e  the  vaults,  I  heard  cries 


sieatlki  of  ft  kind  which  iitlmcteO  my  ntti^ntiun,  I  haetenod  to  exoniina^  imd  my 
surprise  waa  ttxtrcmc,  wlicn  Icraking  down  into  the  dungeon,  though  I  could  se^  nothing 
di»t)uc-tl;,  yel,  by  the  wailing  and  whimpuriag  Bounds,  I  conceived  that  tlie  Mao  of  tlie 
Foreal,  the  aniiual  called  Sylvan,  whom  our  soldiers  have  so  far  indoctrinated  in  our 
Saxon  tongue  as  to  make  him  useful  in  the  ward^  of  the  prison,  was  bemonning  himself 
on  account  of  some  violent  injury.  Descending  with  a  torch,  I  found  the  bed  on  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  let  down  burnt  to  cinders;  the  tiger  which  had  been  chalneJ 
witliin  a  spring  of  il,  with  its  skullbroken  to  pieces;  the  creature  called  SylvRO,  prostrate, 
and  writliing  under  great  pain  and  terror,  and  no  prisoner  whatever  in  the  dungeon. 
There  wei^  marks  that  all  the  fusteniuga  liad  been  withdrawn  by  a  Mytilonian  soldier, 
companion  of  my  watch,  when  iie  visit«d  the  dungeon  at  the  uauni  hour;  and  an,  in  my 
anxious  scsrch,  I  a,t  length  found  hie  dead  body,  slain  apparently  by  a  stab  in  the  throul, 
I  was  obliged  to  believe  that  while  I  was  examining  the  cell,  lie,  this  Count  Robert,  with 
whose  daring  life  the  adventure  is  well  consistent,  had  escaped  to  the  upper  air,  by  means, 
doubtless,  of  the  ladder  and  trap-door  by  which  I  had  deeceiided." 

"And  wiierefore  didat  thou  not  instantly  call  treason,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry?" 
demanded  the  Acolyte. 

"  I  dared  not  venture  to  do  so,"  rwplicd  tlie  Varangiiin,  "  till  I  had  instructions  from 
your  Valour.  The  alnmiing  cry  of  ti-easiin,  and  the  various  rumours  likely  at  this 
moment  to  ensue,  might  have  involved  n  search  so  close,  ns  perciiance  would  have 
discovered  matters  in  which  tho  Acolyte  btmself  would  have  been  rendered  sutfject  to 
suspicion." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  Achilles  Tatiu^  in  a  whisper;  "and  yet  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  do  not  pretend  any  longer  to  conceal  the  llight  of  this  important  prisoner,  if  WB 
would  not  pass  for  being  hie  accomplices.  Where  thinkest  thou  this  unhappy  fugitlvt! 
ran  have  taken  refuge?" 

"  That  I  was  in  ho^ica  of  learning  from  your  Valour's  greater  wisdom,"  Bai<l  Uereward. 

"  Thinkc«t  thou  not,"  aiUd  Achillea,  "  that  lie  may  ha\  e  crossed  tho  Hellespont,  in 
order  to  rejoin  his  own  countrymen  and  adlierents?" 

"  It  is  much  to  bo  ^cAdcd,"  said  Uereward.  "  Undoubtedly,  if  tho  Count  listened  to 
Ibe  adrtce  of  any  one  who  knew  the  face  of  the  country,  such  would  bo  the  very  counsel 
be  would  rcceivi'." 

"  The  danger,  then,  of  his  return  at  the  head  of  a  vengeful  body  of  Franks,"  said  the 
Acolyte,  "  is  not  so  immediate  as  I  apprehended  at  first,  for  the  Emperor  gave  positive 
orders  that  the  boats  and  galleys  which  yesterday  transported  the  crusaders  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  should  recross  the  strait,  and  bring  back  no  single  one  of  tlicni  from  the  step 
upon  their  journey  on  which  he  had  so  far  furthered  tlie m.— Besides,  they  all, — their 
leaders,  that  is  to  say, — made  their  vows  before  crossing,  that  they  would  not  turn  back 
80  much  as  a  foot's  pace,  now  that  they  had  set  actually  forth  on  the  road  to  Palestine." 

"So,  therefore,"  said  Hereward,  "one  of  two  propositions  is  unquestionable;  either 
Count  Robert  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  having  no  means  of  returning  with  his 
brethren  to  avenge  the  usage  he  has  received,  and  may  therefore  be  securely  set  nt 
defiance, — or  else  he  lurks  somewhere  in  Constantinople,  witiiout  a  friend  or  ally  to  take 
his  part,  or  encourage  him  openly  to  state  his  supposed  wrongs; — in  either  ca.-:e,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  tact  in  conveying  to  the  palace  the  news  that  he  has  freed  himself, 
since  it  would  only  alarm  the  court,  and  alTord  the  Emperor  ground  for  many  suspicions, 
— But  it  is  not  for  an  ignorant  barbarian  like  me  to  prescribe  a  course  of  conduct  to  your 
valour  and  wisdom,  and  methinks  the  sage  Agelastes  were  a  fitter  counsellor  than  such 
■9  I  am." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  the  Acolyte,  in  a  hurried  whisper;  "the  philosopher  and  I  are 
Tight  good  friends,  sworn  good  friends,  very  especially  bound  together;  but  should  it 
tome  to  this,  that  one  of  us  must  needs  throw  before  the  footstool  of  the  Emperor  the 
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head  of  the  other,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  advise  that  I,  whose  hairs  have  not  a  trace 
of  silver,  should  be  the  last  in  making  the  offering;  therefore  we  will  say  nothing  of  this 
mishap,  but  give  thee  full  power,  and  the  highest  charge  to  seek  for  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,  be  he  dead  or  alive,  to  secure  him  within  the  dungeons  set  apart  for  the  discipline 
of  our  own  corps,  and  when  thou  hast  done  so,  to  bring  me  notice.  I  may  make  him  my 
friend  in  many  ways,  by  extricating  his  wife  from  danger  by  the  axes  of  my  Varangians. 
What  is  there  in  this  metropolis  that  they  have  to  oppose  them?" 

"When  raised  in  a  just  cause,"  answered  Hereward,  "nothing." 

"Ilah! — say'st  thou?"  said  the  Acolyte;  "how  meanest  thou  by  that? — ^but  I  know 
— Thou  art  scrupulous  about  having  the  just  and  lawful  command  of  thy  officer  in  every 
action  in  which  thou  art  engaged,  and,  thinking  in  that  dutiful  and  soldierlike  manner, 
it  is  my  duty  as  thine  Acolyte  to  see  thy  scruples  satisfied.  A  warrant  shalt  thou  have, 
with  full  powers,  to  seek  for  and  imprison  this  foreign  Count  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking — And,  hark  thee,  my  excellent  friend,"  he  continued,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I 
think  thou  hadst  better  begone,  and  begin,  or  rather  continue  thy  search.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  inform  our  friend  Agelastes  of  what  has  happened,  until  his  advice  be  more 
needful  than  as  yet  it  is  on  the  occasion.  Home — home  to  the  barracks;  I  will  account 
to  him  for  thy  appearance  here,  if  he  be  curious  on  the  subject,  which,  as  a  suspicious 
old  man,  he  is  likely  to  be.  Gro  to  the  barracks,  and  act  as  if  thou  hadst  a  warrant  in 
every  respect  full  and  ample.  I  will  provide  thee  with  one  when  I  come  back  to  my 
quarters." 

The  Varangian  turned  hastily  homewards. 

"  Now,  is  it  not,"  he  said,  "  a  strango  thing,  and  enough  to  make  a  man  a  rogue  for 
life — to  observe  how  the  devil  encourages  young  beginners  in  falsehood!  I  have  told  a 
greater  lie — at  least  I  have  suppressed  more  truth — than. on  any  occasion  before  in  my 
whole  life — and  what  is  the  consequence?  Why,  my  commander  throws  almost  at  my 
head  a  warrant  sufficient  to  guarantee  and  protect  me  in  all  I  have  done,  or  propose  to 
do!  If  the  foul  fiend  were  thus  regular  in  protecting  his  votaries,  methinks  they  would 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  hira,  or  better  men  to  be  astonished  at  their  number. 
But  a  time  comes,  they  say,  when  he  seldom  fails  to  desert  them.  Therefore,  get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan!  If  I  have  seemed  to  he  thy  servant  for  a  short  time,  it  is  but  with  an 
honest  and  Christian  purpose." 

As  he  entertained  these  thoughts,  he  looked  back  upon  the  path,  and  was  startled  at 
an  apparition  of  a  creature  of  a  much  greater  size,  and  a  stranger  shape  than  human, 
covered,  all  but  the  face,  with  a  reddish  dun  fur;  his  expression  an  ugly,  and  yet  a  sad 
melancholy;  a  cloth  was  wrapt  round  one  hand,  and  an  air  of  pain  and  languor  bespoke 
suffering  from  a  wound.  So  much  was  Hereward  pre-occupied  with  his  own  reflections, 
that  at  first  he.  thought  his  imagination  had  actually  raised  the  devil;  but  after  a  sudden 
start  of  surprise,  he  recognised  his  acquaintance  Sylvan.  "  Hah!  old  friend,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  happy  thou  hast  made  thy  escape  to  a  place  where  thou  wilt  find  plenty  of  fruit 
to  support  thee.  Take  my  advice — keep  out  of  the  way  of  discovery — Keep  thy  friend's 
counsel." 

The  Man  of  the  Wood  uttered  a  chattering  noise  in  return  to  this  address. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Hereward,  "thou  wilt  tell  no  tales,  thou  sayest;  and  faith, 
I  will  trust  thee  rather  than  the  better  part  of  my  own  two-legged  race,  who  are  eternally 
circumventing  or  murdering  each  other." 

A  minute  after  the  creature  was  out  of  sight,  Hereward  heard  the  shriek  of  a  female, 
and  a  voice  which  cried  for  help.  The  accents  must  have  been  uncommonly  interesting 
to  the  Varangian,  since,  forgetting  his  own  dangerous  situation,  he  immediately  turned 
and  fiew  to  the  suppliant's  assistance. 
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aEREWARD  was  not  long  in  tracing  tlie  cry  through  the  wooded  walks,  wlien 

a  female  ruslied  icilo  liis  arms;  alarmed;  as  it  appeared,  by  Sylvan,  who  was 

I  jiursulng  her  closely.     Tlie  figure  of  Hereivard,  with  liis  axe  uplifted,  put  an 

instant  stop  to  his  career,  and  with  a  terrified  note  of  his  native  cries,  he 

withdrew  into  the  thickest  of  the  adjoining  foliage. 

Relieved  from  his  presence,  Hireward  had  time  to  look  at  the  female  whom  he  had 
succoured:  She  was  arrayed  in  a  dress  whieli  consisted  of  several  colours,  that  which 
predominated  being  a  pale  yellow;  her  tunic  was  of  this  colour,  and,  hke  a  modern  gown, 
was  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  that  of  a  tall,  but  very 
well-formed  person.  The  raantlc,  or  upper  garment,  in  which  the  whole  figure  was 
wrapped,  was  of  fine  cloth;  and  tlie  kind  of  hood  which  was  attached  to  it  having  flown 
Wk  with  the  rapidity  of  her  motion,  ga*'e  to  view  the  hair  beautifully  adorned  and 
twisted  into  a  natural  head-dress.     Beneath    this    natural  head-gear  appeared  a  face 
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pale  OS  death,  from  a  sense  of  the  sup|>osed  danger,  but  which  preserved,  even  amidst  its 
terrors,  an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty. 

Ilereward  was  thunderstruck  at  this  apparition.  The  dress  was  neither  Grecian, 
Italian,  nor  of  the  costume  of  the  Franks; — it  was  Saa^on! — connected  by  a  thousand 
tender  remembrances  with  Ilereward's  childhood  and  youth.  The  circumstance  was 
most  extraordinary.  Saxon  women,  indeed,  there  were  in  Constantinople,  who  bad 
united  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Varangians;  and  those  often  chose  to  wear  their 
national  dress  in  the  city,  because  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  husbands  secored 
them  a  degree  of  respect,  which  they  might  not  have  met  with  either  as  Grecian  or  as 
stranger  females  of  a  similar  rank.  But  almost  all  these  were  personally  known  to 
Ilereward.  It  was  no  timti,  however,  for  reverie — he  was  himself  in  danger — ^the 
situation  of  the  young  female  might  he  no  safe  one.  In  every  case,  it  was  judicious  to 
quit  the  more  public  part  of  the  gardens;  he  therefore  lost  not  a  moment  in  conveying 
the  fainting  Saxon  to  a  retreat  he  fortunately  was  acquainted  with.  A  covered  path, 
obscured  by  vegetation,  led  through  a  species  of  labyrinth  to  an  artificial  cave,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  half-paved  with  shells,  moss,  and  spar,  lay  the  gigantic  and  half- 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  deity,  with  its  usual  attributes — that  is,  its  front  crowned 
with  water-lilies  and  se<lges,  and  its  ample  hand  half-resting  upon  an  empty  am.  The 
attitude  of  the  whole  figure  corresponded  with  the  motto, — "  I  sleep — awake  me  not." 

"  Accursed  relic  of  paganism,"  said  Ilereward,  who  was,  in  proportion  to  his  light,  a 
zealous  Christian— "brutish  stock  or  stone  that  tliou  art!  I  will  wake  thee  with  a  ven- 
geance." So  saying,  he  struck  the  head  of  the  slumbering  deity  with  his  battle-axe,  and 
deranged  the  play  of  the  fountain  so  much  that  the  water  began  to  pour  into  the  basin. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  block,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  send  succour  so 
needful  to  the  aid  of  my  poor  country^voman.  Thou  shalt  give  her  also,  with  thy  leave, 
a  portion  of  thy  couch."  So  saying  he  arranged  his  fair  burden,  who  was  as  yet  insen- 
sible, upon  the  pedestal  where  the  figure  of  the  River  God  reclined.  In  doing  this,  his 
attention  was  recalled  to  her  face,  and  again  and  again  he  was  thrilled  with  an  emotion 
of  hope,  but  so  excessively  like  fear,  that  it  could  only  be  compared  to  the  flickering  of 
a  torch,  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  light  up  or  l>e  instantly  extinguished.  With  a  sort  of 
mechanical  attention,  he  continued  to  make  such  efforts  as  he  could  to  recall  the  intellect 
of  the  beautiful  creature  before  him.  His  feelings  were  those  of  the  astronomical  sage, 
to  whom  the  rise  of  the  moon  slowly  restores  the  contemplation  of  that  heaven,  which 
is  at  once,  as  a  Cliristian,  his  hope  of  felicity,  and,  as  a  philosopher,  the  source  of  his 
knowledge.  The  blood  returned  to  her  clieek,  and  reanimation,  and  even  recollection, 
took  place  in  her  earlier  than  in  the  astonished  Varangian. 

"  Blessed  Mary  ! "  she  said,  "  have  1  indeed  tasted  the  last  bitter  cup,  and  is  it  here 
where  thou  reunitest  thy  votaries  after  death  ! — Speak,  Ilereward  !  if  thou  art  aught 
but  an  empty  creature  of  the  imaginatitm  ! — speak,  and  tell  me,  if  I  have  but  dreamed 
of  that  monstrous  ogre  ! " 

"  Collect  thyself,  my  beloved  Bertha,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  recalled  by  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  "  and  prepare  to  endure  what  thou  livest  to  witness,  and  thy  Hereward 
survives  to  tell.  That  hideous  thing  exists — nay,  do  not  start,  and  look  for  a  hiding- 
place — thy  own  gentle  hand  with  a  riding  rod  is  suflicient  to  tame  its  courage.  And  am 
I  not  here.  Bertha  ?     Wouldst  thou  wish  another  safeguard  ?" 

"  No — no,"  exclaimed  she,  seizing  on  the  arm  of  her  recovered  lover.  "  Do  I  not 
know  you  now  ?" 

"  And  is  it  but  now  you  know  me.  Bertha  ?"  said  Hereward. 

"  I  suspected  before,"  she  said,  casting  down  her  eyes  ;  "but  I  know  with  certainty 
that  mark  of  the  boar's  tusk." 

Hereward  suffered  her  imagination  to  clear  itself  from  the  shock  it  had  received  so 
suddenly,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  upon  present  events,  in  which  there  was  so  much 
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boih  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  He  iiermittcd  lier,  therefore^  to  recall  to  lior  memory  all  the 
circumAtAnccs  of  tlie  rousing  the  hideous  nnimal,  o-stiiBted  by  the  tribes  of  buth  their  ' 
falliera.  She  mentiuaed  in  broken  words  the  flight  of  arrows  diacharged  against  tlie  boar 
by  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  and  liow  her  own  well  aimed,  but  fucble  shaft, 
wounded  him  sharply ;  she  forgot  not  how,  incensed  at  the  pain,  the  creature  rushed 
upon  her  as  the  cause,  laid  her  palfrey  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  would  soon  have  slain  her, 
had  not  Hereward,  when  every  attempt  failed  to  bring  his  horse  up  to  the  monater, 
thrown  Iiiniaelf  from  his  seat,  and  interposed  personally  between  the  boar  and  Bertha. 
The  battle  was  not  decided  without  a  deaperate  struggle  ;  the  boar  was  slain,  but 
Hereward  received  the  deep  gash  upon  his  brow  which  she  whom  he  had  anved  now  recalled 
t«  her  memory.  "  Alas  ! "  she  said,  "  w!ial  have  we  been  to  each  other  since  tliat  period  ? 
and  what  are  we  now,  in  this  foreign  land  ?" 

"  Answer  for  thyself,  my  Bertha,"  said  the  Varangian,  "if  thoa  cnnat; — and  if  thou 
canst  with  truth  say  that  thou  art  the  same  Bertha  who  vowed  affection  to  Hereward, 
believe  me,  it  were  sinful  to  suppose  that  the  saints  have  brought  us  together  witli  a 
view  of  our  being  aflenvards  separated." 

"  Hereward,"  said  Bertha,  "  you  hare  not  preserved  the  bird  in  your  bosom  safer  than 
I  have;  at  home  or  abroad,  in  servitude  or  in  freedom,  amidst  sorrow  or  joy,  plenty  or 
want,  ray  thought  was  always  on  the  troth  I  had  plighted  to  Hereward  at  the  stone 
of  Odin." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,"  said  Hereward  ;  "it  was  an  impious  ril«,  and  good  could  not 
oomc  of  it." 

"  Was  it  then  so  impious  ?"  she  said,  the  unbidden  tear  rushing  into  lier  large  blue 
*je. — "  Alas  !  it  was  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  Hereward  was  mine  by  that  solemn 
engagement  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  We  were  then  almost 
children ;  and  though  our  vow  was  in  itself  innoceut,  yet  it  was  so  far  wrong,  as  being 
awom  in  the  presence  of  a  dumb  idol,  representing  one  who  was,  while  alive,  a  bloody 
and  cruel  magician.  But  we  will,  the  instant  an  opportunity  offers  itself,  renew  our  vow 
"before  a  shrine  of  real  sanctity,  and  promise  suitable  penance  for  our  ignorant  acknow- 
ledgment of  Odin,  to  propitiate  the  real  Deity,  who  can  bear  us  through  those  storms  of 
sdversity  which  are  like  to  surround  us." 

Leaving  them  for  the  time  to  their  love- discourse,  of  a  nature  pure,  simple,  and 
interesting,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  the  reader  needs  to  know  of  their 
separate  history  between  the  boar's  hunt  and  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  gardens 
of  Agelastes. 

In  that  doubtful  state  experienced  by  outlaws,  Waltheoff,  the  father  of  Hereward,  and 
Engelred,  the  parent  of  Bertha,  used  to  assemble  their  unsubdued  tribes,  sometimes  in 
the  fertile  regions  of  Devonshire,  sometimes  in  the  dark  wooded  solitudes  of  Hampshire, 
but  as  much  as  possible  within  the  call  of  the  bugle  of  the  famous  Edric  the  Forester, 
so  long  leader  of  the  insurgent  Saxons.  The  chiefs  we  have  mentioned  were  among  the 
last  bold  men  who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Saxon  race  of  England ;  and  like 
their  captain  Edric,  they  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Foresters,  as  men  who 
Kved  by  hunting,  when  their  power  of  making  excursions  was  checked  and  repelled. 
Hence  they  made  a  step  backwards  in  civilisation,  and  became  more  like  to  their  remote 
ancestors  of  German  descent,  than  they  were  to  their  more  immediate  and  eivilizcd 
predecessors,  who  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life. 

Old  superstitions  had  begun  to  revive  among  tliem,  and  hence  the  practice  of  youths 
and  maidens  plighting  their  troth  at  tlie  stone  circles  iledicated,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
Odin,  in  whom,  however,  they  had  long  ceased  to  nourish  any  of  the  sincere  belief  which 
was  entertained  by  their  heathen  ancestors. 
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In  another  resi)ect  these  outlaws  were  fast  resuming  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  Their  circumstances  naturally  brought  the  youth  of  both  sexes  much 
together,  and  by  early  marriage,  or  less  permanent  connexions,  the  population  would 
have  increased  far  beyond  the  means  which  the  outlaws  had  to  maintain,  or  even  to 
protect  themselves.  The  laws  of  the  Foresters,  therefore,  strictly  enjoined  that  marriages 
should  be  prohibited  until  the  bridegroom  was  twenty-one  years  complete.  Future 
alliances  were  indeed  often  formed  by  the  young  people,  nor  was  this  discountenanced 
by  their  parents,  provided  that  the  lovers  waited  until  the  period  when  the  majority  of 
the  bridegroom  should  permit  them  to  marry.  Such  youths  as  infringed  this  rule^ 
incurred  the  dishonourable  epithet  of  niddetntif/,  or  worthless, — an  epithet  of  a  nature  so 
insulting,  that  men  were  known  to  have  slain  themselves,  rather  than  endure  life  under 
such  opprobrium.  But  the  offenders  were  very  few  amidst  a  race  trained  in  moderation 
and  self-denial ;  and  hence  it  was  that  woman,  worshipped  for  so  many  years  like  some- 
thing sacred,  was  received,  when  she  became  the  head  of  a  family,  into  the  arms  and 
heart  of  a  husband  who  had  so  long  expected  her,  was  treated  as  something  more  elevated 
than  the  mere  idol  of  the  moment ;  and  feeling  the  rate  at  which  she  was  valued, 
endeavoured  by  her  actions  to  make  her  life  correspond  with  it 

It  was  by  the  whole  population  of  these  tribes,  as  well  as  their  parents,  that  after 
the  adventure  of  the  boar  hunt,  Hereward  and  Bertha  were  considered  as  lovers 
whose  alliance  was  pointed  out  by  Heaven,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  approximate  as 
much  as  their  mutual  inclinations  prompted  them.  The  youths  of  the  tribe  avoided 
asking  Bertha's  hand  at  the  dance,  and  the  maidens  used  no  maidenly  entreaty  or  artifice 
to  detain  Hereward  beside  them,  if  Bertha  was  present  at  the  feast.  They  clasped  each 
other's  hands  through  the  perforated  stone,  which  they  called  the  altar  of  Odin,  though 
later  ages  have  ascribed  it  to  the  Druids,  and  they  implored  that  if  they  broke  their  faith 
to  each  other,  their  fault  might  be  avenged  by  the  twelve  swords  which  were  now  drawn 
around  them  during  the  ceremony  by  as  many  youths,  and  that  their  misfortunes  might 
be  so  many  as  twelve  maidens,  who  stood  around  with  their  hair  loosened,  should  be 
unable  to  recount,  either  in  prose  or  verse. 

The  torch  of  the  Saxon  Cupid  shone  for  some  years  as  brilliant  as  when  it  was  first 
lighted.  The  time,  however,  came  when  they  were  to  be  tried  by  adversity,  though 
undeserved  by  the  perfidy  of  either.  Years  had  gone  past,  and  Hereward  had  to  count 
with  anxiety  how  many  months  and  weeks  were  to  separate  him  from  the  bride,  who 
was  beginning  already  by  degrees  to  shrink  less  shyly  from  the  expressions  and  caresses 
of  one  who  was  soon  to  term  her  all  his  own.  William  Rufus,  however,  had  formed  a 
plan  of  totally  extirpating  the  Foresters,  whose  implacable  hatred,  and  restless  love  of 
freedom,  had  so  often  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  kingdom,  and  despised  his  forest  laws. 
He  assembled  his  Norman  forces,  and  united  to  them  a  body  of  Saxons  who  had  submitted 
to  his  rule.  He  thus  brought  an  overpowering  force  upon  the  bands  of  Waltheoff  and 
Engelred,  who  found  no  resource  but  to  throw  the  females  of  their  tribe,  and  such  as 
could  not  bear  arms,  into  a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Augustin,  of  which  Kenelm  their 
relation  was  prior,  and  then  turning  to  the  battle,  vindicated  their  ancient  valour  by 
fighting  it  to  the  last.  Both  the  unfortunate  chiefs  remained  dead  on  the  field,  and 
Hereward  and  his  brother  had  wellnigh  shared  their  fate ;  but  some  Saxon  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  adventured  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  the  victors  had  left 
bare  of  every  thing  save  the  booty  of  the  kites  and  the  ravens,  found  the  bodies  of  the 
youths  still  retaining  life.  As  they  were  generally  well  known  and  much  beloved  by 
these  people,  Hereward  and  his  brother  were  taken  care  of  till  their  wounds  b^an  to 
close,  and  their  strength  returned.  Hereward  then  heard  the  doleful  news  of  the  death 
of  his  father  and  Engelred.  His  next  enquiry  was  concerning  his  betrothed  bride  and 
her  mother.  The  poor  inhabitants  could  give  him  little  information.  Some  of  the 
females  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  convent,  the  Norman  knights  and  nobles  had  seised 
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upon  as  their  slaves^  and  the  rest,  with  the  monks  who  had  harboured  them,  were  turned 
adrifl,  and  their  phice  of  retreat  was  completely  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Half-dead  himself  at  hearing  these  tidings,  Hereward  sallied  out,  and  at  every  risk 
of  death,  for  the  Saxon  Foresters  were  treated  as  outlaws,  commenced  enquiries  after 
those  so  dear  to  him.  He  asked  concerning  the  particular  fate  of  Bertha  and  her  mother, 
among  the  miserable  creatures  who  yet  hovered  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent, 
like  a  few  half-scorched  bees  about  their  smothered  hive.  But,  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  own  terrors,  none  had  retained  eyes  for  their  neighbours,  and  all  that  they  could 
say  was,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Engelred  were  certainly  lost;  and  their 
imaginations  suggested  so  many  heart-rending  details  to  this  conclusion,  that  Hereward 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further  researches,  likely  to  terminate  so  uselessly  and  so 
horribly. 

The  young  Saxon  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  in  a  patriotic  hatred  to  the  Normans,  who 
did  not,  it  was  likely,  become  dearer  to  his  thoughts  in  consequence  of  this  victory.  He 
dreamed  at  first  of  crossing  the  strait,  to  make  war  against  the  hated  enemy  in  their  own 
country ;  but  an  idea  so  extravagant  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  his  mind.  His  fate 
was  decided  by  his  encountering  an  aged  palmer,  who  knew  or  pretended  to  have  known, 
his  father,  and  to  be  a  native  of  England.  This  man  was  a  disguised  Varangian,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  possessed  of  art  and  dexterity,  and  well  provided  with  money.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Hereward,  in  the  hopeless  desolation  of  his  condition,  to  join 
the  Varangian  Guard,  at  this  moment  at  war  with  the  Normans,  under  which  name  it  suited 
Hereward's  prepossessions  to  represent  the  Emperor's  wars  with  Robert  Guiscard,  his  son 
Bohemond,  and  other  adventurers,  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Sicily.  A  journey  to  the  East  also 
inferred  a  pilgrimage,  and  gave  the  unfortunate  Hereward  the  chance  of  purchasing  pardon 
for  his  sins  by  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  In  gaining  Hereward,  the  recruiter  also  secured 
the  services  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  vowed  not  to  separate  from  him. 

The  high  character  of  both  brothers  for  courage,  induced  this  wily  agent  to  consider  them 
as  a  great  prize,  and  it  was  from  the  memoranda  respecting  the  history  and  character 
of  those  whom  he  recruited,  in  which  the  elder  had  been  unreservedly  communicative, 
that  Agelastcs  picked  up  the  information  respecting  Hereward's  family  and  circumstances, 
which,  at  their  first  secret  interview,  he  made  use  of  to  impress  upon  the  Varangian  the 
idea  of  his  supernatural  knowledge.  Several  of  his  companions  in  arms  were  thus 
gained  over ;  for  it  will  easily  be  guessed,  that  these  memorials  were  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and  he,  to  further  their  joint  purposes,  imparted  them  to 
Agelastes,  who  thus  obtained  a  general  credit  for  supernatural  knowledge  among  these 
ignorant  men.     But  Hereward's  blunt  faith  and  honesty  enabled  him  to  shun  the  snare. 

Such  being  the  fortunes  of  Hereward,  those  of  Bertha  formed  the  subject  of  a  broken 
and  passionate  communication  between  the  lovers,  broken  like  an  April  day,  and  mingled 
with  many  a  tender  caress,  such  as  modesty  permits  to  lovers  when  they  meet  again 
unexpectedly  after  a  separation,  which  threatened  to  be  eternal.  But  the  story  may  be 
comprehended  in  few  words.  Amid  the  general  sack  of  the  monastery,  an  old  Norman 
knight  seized  upon  Bertha  as  his  prize.  Struck  with  her  beauty,  he  designed  her  as  an 
attendant  upon  his  daughter,  just  then  come  out  of  the  years  of  childhood,  and  the  very 
apple  of  her  father's  eye,  being  the  only  child  of  his  beloved  Countess,  and  sent  late  in 
life  to  bless  their  marriage  bed.  It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  lady  of  Aspra- 
monte,  who  was  considerably  younger  than  the  knight,  should  govern  her  husband,  and 
that  Brenhilda,  their  daughter,  should  govern  both  her  parents. 

The  Elnight  of  Aspramonte,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  entertained  some  desire  to 
direct  his  young  offspring  to  more  feminine  amusements  than  those  which  began  already 
to  put  her  life  frequently  in  danger.  Contradiction  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  the 
good  old  knight  knew  by  experience.  The  influence  and  example  of  a  companion  a 
little  older  than  herself  might  be  of  some  avail,  and  it  was  with  this  view  that,  in  the 
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confusion  of  the  sack,  Aspramonte  seized  upon  the  youthful  Bertha.  Terrified  to  the 
utmost  degree,  slic  clung  to  her  mother,  and  the  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  who  had  a  softer 
heart  than  was  then  usually  found  under  a  steel  cuirass,  moved  by  the  affliction  of  the 
mother  and  daughter,  and  recollecting  that  the  former  might  also  be  a  useful  attendant 
upon  his  lady,  extended  his  protection  to  both,  and  conveying  them  out  of  the  press, 
paid  the  soldiers  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  spoil  with  him,  partly  in  some  small  pieces 
of  money,  and  partly  in  dry  blows  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance. 

The  well-natured  knight  soon  after  returned  to  his  own  castle,  and  being  a  man  of  an 
orderly  life  and  virtuous  habits,  the  charming  beauties  of  the  Saxon  virgin,  and  the 
more  ripened  charms  of  her  mother,  did  not  prevent  their  travelling  in  all  honour  as 
well  as  safety  to  his  family  fortress,  the  castle  of  Aspramonte.  Here  such  masters  as 
could  bo  procured  were  got  together  to  teach  the  young  Bertha  every  sort  of  female 
accomplishment,  in  the  hope  that  her  mistress,  Brenhilda,  might  be  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  partake  in  her  education  ;  but  although  this  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  Saxon 
captive  became  highly  skilled  in  such  music,  needle-work,  and  other  female  accomplish- 
ments as  were  known  to  the  time,  yet  her  young  mistress,  Brenhilda,  retained  the  taste 
for  those  martial  amusements  which  had  so  sensibly  grieved  her  father,  but  to  which  her 
mother,  who  herself  had  nourished  sucli  fancies  in  her  youth,  readily  gave  sanction. 

The  captives,  however,  were  kindly  treated.  Brenhilda  became  infinitely  attached  to 
the  young  Anglo-Saxon,  whom  she  loved  less  for  her  ingenuity  in  arts,  than  for  her 
activity  in  field  sports,  to  which  her  early  state  of  independence  had  trained  her. 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  also  kind  to  both  the  captives  ;  but,  in  one  particular, 
she  exercised  a  piece  of  petty  tyranny  over  them.  She  had  imbibed  an  idea,  strengthened 
by  an  old  doting  father-confessor,  that  the  Saxons  were  heathens  at  that  time,  or  at  least 
heretics,  and  made  a  positive  point  with  her  husband  that  the  bondswoman  and  girl  who 
were  to  attend  on  her  person  and  that  of  her  daughter,  should  be  qualified  for  the  office 
by  being  anew  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism. 

Though  feeling  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  accusation,  the  mother  had  sense 
enough  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  received  the  name  of  Martha  in  all  form  at  the  altar, 
to  which  she  answered  during  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  Bertha  showed  a  character  upon  this  occasion  inconsistent  with  the  general 
docility  and  gentleness  of  her  temper.  She  boldly  refused  to  be  admitted  anew  into  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  of  which  her  conscience  told  her  she  was  already  a  member,  or  to 
exchange  for  another  the  name  originally  given  her  at  the  font.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
old  knight  commanded,  that  the  lady  threatened,  and  that  her  mother  advised  and 
entreated.  More  closely  pressed  in  private  by  her  mother,  she  let  her  motive  be  known, 
which  had  not  before  been  suspected.  "  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  "  that 
my  father  would  have  died  ere  I  was  subjected  to  this  insult ;  and  then — ^who  shall  assure 
me  that  vows  which  were  made  to  the  Saxon  Bertha,  will  be  binding  if  a  French  Agatha 
be  substituted  in  her  stead  ?  They  may  banish  me,*'  she  said,  "  or  kill  me  if  they  will, 
but  if  the  son  of  Waltheoff*  should  again  meet  with  the  daughter  of  Engelred,  he  shall 
meet  that  Bertha  whom  he  knew  in  the  forests  of  Hampton." 

All  argument  was  in  vain ;  the  Saxon  maiden  remained  obstinate,  and  to  try  to  break 
her  resolution,  the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  at  length  spoke  of  dismissing  her  from  the 
service  of  her  young  mistress,  and  banishing  her  from  the  castle.  To  this  also  she  bad 
made  up  her  mind,  and  she  answered  firmly  though  respectfully,  that  she  would  sorrow 
bitterly  at  parting  with  her  young  lady ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  she  would  rather  beg  under 
her  own  name,  than  be  recreant  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers  and  condemn  it  as  heresy,  by 
assuming  one  of  Frank  origin.  The  Lady  Brenhilda,  in  the  meantime,  entered  the 
chamber,  where  her  mother  was  just  about  to  pass  the  threatened  doom  of  banishment — 
**  Do  not  stop  for  my  entrance,  madam,"  said  the  dauntless  young  lady  ;  **  I  am  as  much 
concerned  in  the  doom  which  you  are  about  to  pass  as  is  Bertha ;  if  she  crosses  the 
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drawbridge  of  A-=pramonte  as  an  exile,  so  will  I,  wlien  ahe  has  dried  her  tears,  of  wliich 
even  my  petulanc«  could  never  wring  one  from  her  eyes.  Siie  shall  be  my  squire  and 
body  attendant,  and  Lnnncebt,  the  bard,  shall  follow  with  my  spear  and  shield." 

"And  you  will  return,  miatress,"  aoid  her  mother,  "from  eo  foolish  an  expedition, 
before  the  3un  seta?" 

"  So  heaven  fnrther  me  in  my  purpose,  lady,"  answered  the  young  heiress,  "  the  Bun 
shall  neither  rise  nor  set  that  sees  us  return,  till  this  name  of  Bertliu,  and  of  her  mistress, 
Brcnhilda,  are  wafted  as  far  as  tlie  trumpet  of  fame  can  sound  tliem. — Cheer  up,  my 
sweetest  Bertha!"  she  eaid,  taking  her  attendant  by  the  hand,  "  if  heaven  halh  torn 
thee  from  thy  country  and  thy  plighifd  trotli,  it  hath  given  thee  a  sister  and  a.  friend, 
with  whom  thy  fame  shall  be  for  ever  blended." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  confounded:  She  knew  that  her  daughter  was  perfectly 
capable  of  the  wild  course  which  she  had  announced,  and  that  she  herself,  even  with 
her  husband's  assistance,  would  be  unable  to  prevent  her  following  it.  She  passively 
listened,  therefore,  while  the  Saxon  matron,  formerly  Urica,  but  now  Martha,  addressed 
her  daughter.  "My  child,"  she  said,  "as  you  value  honour,  virtue,  safety,  and 
gratitude,  soften  your  heart  towards  your  master  and  mistress,  and  follow  the  advice  of 
a  parent,  who  Iiaa  more  years  and  more  judgment  thaa  you.  And  you,  my  dearest 
young  lady,  let  not  your  lady-mother  think  that  an  attachment  to  the  exercises  you 
excel  in,  has  destroyed  in  your  bosom  filial  affection,  and  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of 
your  sex  1 — As  they  seem  both  obstinate,  madam,"  continued  the  matron,  after  watching 
the  influence  of  this  advice  upon  the  young  women,  "  perhaps,  if  it  may  he  permitted 
roe,  I  could  state  an  alternative,  which  might,  in  the  meanwhile,  satisfy  your  ladyship's 
wishes,  accommodate  itself  to  the  wilfulness  of  my  obstinate  daughter,  and  answer  the 
kind  purpose  of  her  generous  miatress,"  The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  signed  to  the 
Saxon  matron  to  proceed.  She  went  on  accordingly :  "  The  Sasons,  dearest  lady,  of 
the  present  day,  are  neither  pagans  nor  heretics ;  they  are,  in  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  as  wcU  as  in  all  other  disputable  doctrine,  humbly  obedient  to  the  Fope  of 
Kome ;  and  this  our  good  Bishop  well  knows,  since  he  upbraided  some  of  the  domestics 
for  calling  me  an  old  heathen.  Tet  our  names  are  uncouth  in  the  ears  of  the  Franks, 
and  bear,  perhaps,  a  heathenish  sound.  If  it  be  not  exacted  that  my  daughter  submit 
to  a  new  rite  of  baptism,  she  will  lay  aside  her  Saxon  name  of  Bertha  upon  all 
occasions  while  in  your  honourable  household.  This  will  cut  short  a  debate  which, 
with  forgiveness,  I  think  is  scarce  of  importance  enougli  to  break  the  peace  of  this 
castle.  I  will  engage  that,  in  gratitude  for  this  indulgence  of  a  trifling  scruple,  my 
daughter,  if  possible,  shall  double  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  her  service  to  her  young 
lady." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  glad  to  embrace  the  means  which  this  offer  presented, 
of  extricating  herself  from  the  dispute  with  as  little  compromise  of  dignity  as  could 
well  be.  "  If  the  good  Lord  Bishop  approved  of  such  a  compromise,"  she  said,  "  she 
would  for  herself  withdraw  her  opposition."  The  prelate  approved  accordingly,  the 
more  readily  that  he  was  informed  that  the  young  heiress  desired  earnestly  such  ao 
agreement.  The  peace  of  the  castle  was  restored,  and  Bertha  recognised  her  new 
name  of  Agatha  as  a  name  of  service,  but  not  a  name  of  baptism. 

One  effect  the  dispute  certainty  produced,  and  that  was,  increasing  in  an  enthusiastic 
degree  the  love  of  Bertha  for  her  young  mistress.  "With  that  amiable  failing  of 
attached  domestics  and  bumble  friends,  she  endeavoured  to  serve  her  as  she  knew  she 
loved  to  be  served ;  and  therefore  indulged  her  mistress  in  those  chivalrous  fancies 
which  distingubhed  her  even  in  her  own  age,  and  in  ours  would  have  rendered  her  a 
female  Quixote.  Bertha,  indeed,  never  caught  the  frenzy  of  her  mistress ;  but,  strong, 
willing,  and  able-bodied,  she  readily  qualified  herself  to  act  upon  occasion  as  a  squire  of 
the  body  to  a  Lady  Adventuress ;  aud,  accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  sec  blows 
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dealt,  blood  flowing,  and  men  dying,  she  could  look  with  an  undazzled  eye  upon  the 
dangers  which  her  mistress  encountered,  and  seldom  teazed  her  with  remonstrances, 
unless  when  those  were  unusually  great.  This  compliance  on  most  occasions,  gave 
Bertha  a  right  of  advice  upon  some,  which,  always  given  with  the  best  intentions 
and  at  fitting  times,  strengthened  her  influence  with  her  mistress,  which  a  course  of 
conduct  savouring  of  diametrical  opposition  would  certainly  have  destroyed. 

A  few  more  words  serve  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Knight  of  Aspramonte — the 
romantic  marriage  of  the  young  lady  with  the  Count  of  Paris — their  engagement  in  the 
crusade — and  the  detail  of  events  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted. 

Hereward  did  not  exactly  comprehend  some  of  the  later  incidents  of  the  story, 
owing  to  a  slight  strife  which  arose  between  Bertha  and  him  during  the  course  of  her 
narrative.  When  she  avowed  the  girlish  simplicity  with  which  she  obstinately  reftised 
to  change  her  name,  because,  in  her  apprehension,  the  troth-plight  betwixt  her  and 
her  lover  might  be  thereby  prejudiced,  it  was  impossible  for  Hereward  not  to  acknow- 
ledge her  tenderness,  by  snatching  her  to  his  bosom,  and  impressing  his  grateful 
thanks  upon  her  lips.  Slie  extricated  herself  immediately  from  his  grasp,  however,  with 
cheeks  more  crimsoned  in  modesty  than  in  anger,  and  gravely  addressed  her  lover  thus: 
"  Enough,  enough,  Hereward !  this  may  be  pardoned  to  so  unexpected  a  meeting ; 
but  we  must  in  future  remember,  that  w^e  are  probably  the  last  of  our  race ;  and  let  it 
not  be  said,  that  the  manners  of  their  ancestors  were  forgotten  by  Hereward  and  by 
Bertha ;  think,  that  though  we  are  alone,  tlie  shades  of  our  fathers  are  not  far  off,  and 
watch  to  see  what  use  we  make  of  the  meeting,  which,  perhaps,  their  intercession  has 
procured  us." 

"  You  wrong  me.  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  you  think  me  capable  of  forgetting 
my  own  duty  and  yours,  at  a  moment  when  our  thanks  are  due  to  Heaven,  to  be 
testified  very  differently  than  by  infringing  on  its  behests,  or  the  commands  of  our 
parents.  The  question  is  now,  How  we  shall  rejoin  each  other  when  we  separate  ?  since 
separate,  I  fear  we  must." 

**  O !  do  not  say  so ! "  exclaimed  tlie  unfortunate  Bertha. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Hereward,  **  for  a  time ;  but  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  hilt  of  my 
sword,  and  the  handle  of  my  battle-axe,  that  blade  was  never  so  true  to  shaft  as  I  will 
be  to  thee  ! " 

"  But  wherefore,  then,  leave  me,  Hereward  ?"  said  the  maiden ;  "  and  oh !  wherefore 
not  assist  me  in  the  release  of  my  mistress?" 

"  Of  thy  mistress ! "  said  Herew^ard.  "  Shame !  that  thou  canst  give  that  name  to 
mortal  woman ! " 

**  But  she  is  my  mistress,"  answered  Bertha,  "  and  by  a  thousand  kind  ties  which 
cannot  be  separated  so  long  as  gratitude  is  the  reward  of  kindness." 

**  And  what  is  her  danger,"  said  Hereward ;  '*  what  is  it  she  wants,  this  accomplished 
lady  whom  thou  callost  mistress  ?  " 

**  Her  honour,  her  life,  are  alike  in  danger,"  said  Bertha.  "  She  has  agreed  to  meet 
the  Caesar  in  tlie  field,  and  he  will  not  hesitate,  like  a  base-born  miscreant,  to  take  every 
advantage  in  the  encounter,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  may  in  all  likelihood  be  fatal  to  my 


mistress." 


"  Why  dost  thou  think  so  ?"  answered  Hereward.  "  This  lady  has  won  many  single 
combats,  unless  she  is  belied,  against  adversaries  more  formidable  than  the  Caesar." 

"  True,"  said  the  Saxon  maiden ;  "  but  you  speak  of  things  that  passed  in  a  far 
different  land,  where  faith  and  honour  are  not  empty  sounds  ;  as,  alas !  they  seem  but  too 
surely  to  be  here.  Trust  me,  it  is  no  girlish  terror  which  sends  me  out  in  this  disguise 
of  my  country  dress,  which,  they  say,  finds  respect  at  Constantinople :  I  go  to  let  the 
chiefs  of  the  Crusade  know  the  peril  in  which  the  noble  lady  stands,  and  trust  to  their 
humanity,  to  their  religion,  to  their  love  of  honour,  and  fear  of  disgrace,  for  assistance 
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in  this  liour  of  need ;  and  now  that  I  have  had  the  bleasing  of  meeting  with  thee,  all 
besides  will  go  well — al!  will  go  well — and  I  will  back  to  ray  mbtress  and  report  whom 
I  have  seen," 

"  Tarry  yet  another  moment,  my  recovered  treasure  I"  said  nereward,  "and  let  ma 
balance  this  matter  carefully.  Tliis  Fraukiah  lady  holds  the  Saxons  like  the  very  dust 
that  thou  brushest  from  the  hem  of  lier  garment.  Slie  treats — she  regards — the  Saxons 
as  pagans  and  heretics.  She  has  dared  to  impose  slavish  tasks  upon  thee,  born  in 
freedom.  Her  father's  sword  has  been  embrued  to  the  hilt  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood — 
perhaps  that  of  Waltheoff  and  Engelred  has  added  death  to  the  stain!  She  has  been, 
besides,  a  presumptuous  fool,  usurping  for  herself  the  trophies  and  warlike  character 
which  belong  to  the  other  sex.  Lastly,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  chanipioa  to  fight  in  her 
stead,  since  all  the  crusaders  have  passed  over  to  Asia,  which  is  the  land,  Ihey  say,  in 
which  they  have  come  to  war;  and  by  orders  of  the  Kmperor,  no  means  of  return  to  the 
hither  shore  will  be  permitted  to  any  of  them." 

"  Alas  !  alas  1 "  said  Bertlia,  "  how  does  this  world  change  us  !  The  eon  of  Waltheoflf 
I  once  knew  brave,  ready  to  assist  distress,  bold  and  generous.  Such  was  what  I  pictured 
him  to  myself  during  his  ahseuce.  I  have  met  him  again,  and  he  is  calculating,  cold, 
and  selfish  I " 

"  Hush,  damsel)"  said  the  Varangian,  "  and  kaow  him  of  whom  thou  speakest,  ero 
thou  judgest  him.  The  Countess  of  Paris  is  such  as  I  have  said ;  yet  let  her  appear 
boldly  in  the  lists,  and  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound  thrice,  another  shall  reply,  wliich 
shall  announce  the  arrival  of  her  own  ooble  lord  to  do  battle  in  her  stead ;  or  should  be 
fail  to  appear — 1  will  requite  her  kindness  to  thee.  Bertha,  and  he  ready  in  his  place." 

"Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou  indeed?"  said  the  damsel;  "that  was  spoken  like  the  son  of 
Waltheoff — like  the  genuine  stock  I  I  will  home,  and  comfort  my  mistress  ;  for  surely 
if  the  judgment  of  God  ever  directed  the  issue  of  a  judicial  combat,  its  influence  will 
desceod  upon  this.  But  you  hint  tJiat  the  Count  is  here — that  be  is  at  liberty— she  will 
enquire  about  that." 

"  She  must  be  satisfied,"  replied  Hereward,  "  to  know  that  her  husband  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  friend,  who  will  endeavour  to  protect  him  from  his  own  extravagances  and 
follies ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  one  who  if  lie  cannot  properly  be  called  a  friend,  has  cei'tainly 
not  acted,  and  will  not  act,  towards  him  the  part  of  an  enemy. — And  now,  farewell,  long 

lost — long  loved ! " Before    he  could  say  more,  the   Sason    maiden,  after    two  or 

three  vain  attempts  to  express  her  gratitude,  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  and 
despite  the  coyness  which  she  had  recently  shown,  impressed  upon  his  lips  the  thanks 
which  she  could  not  speak. 

They  parted.  Bertha  returning  to  her  mistress  at  the  lodge,  ivbich  she  had  left  both 
with  trouble  and  danger,  and  Hereward  by  the  p  tal  k  p  by  tl  e  negro-portrcss,  who, 
complimenting  the  handsome  Varangian  on  his      cc       a  he  fair,  intimated,  tliat 

she  had  been  in  some  sort  a  witness  of  his  meetin  h   h    S  x  n  damsel.     A  piece  of 

gold,  part  of  a  late  largesse,  amply  served  to  brib    I  n  and  the  soldier,  clear  of 

the  gardens  of  the  philosopher,  sped  back  as  he  m    h  b  rrack— judging  that  it 

was  full  time  to  carry  some  supply  to  Count  Rob  h    h  d  be  n  left  without  food  the 

whole  day. 

It  is  a  common  popular  saying,  that  as  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  not  connected  with 
any  pleasing  or  gentle  emotion,  so  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  irritating  those  of 
anger  and  spleen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that  Count  Robert,  who  had  been 
80  unusually  long  without  sustenance,  should  receive  Hereward  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  beyond  what  the  occasion  merited,  and  injurious  certainly  to  the  honest 
Varangian,  who  had  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  that  day  for  the  interest  of  the  Countess 
and  the  Count  himself. 

"Soh,sir!"  he  said,  in  that  accent  of  affected  restraint  by  which  a  superior  modifies 
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his  displeasnre  against  his  inferior  into  a  cold  and  scornful  expression — ^  Yon  have 
played  a  liberal  host  to  us ! — Not  that  it  is  of  consequence ;  but  methinks  a  Count  of  the 
most  Christian  kingdom  dines  not  every  day  with  a  mercenary  soldier,  and  might  expect^ 
if  not  the  ostentatious,  at  least  the  needful  part  of  hospitality." 

"  And  methinks,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  0  most  Christian  Count,  that  such  of  jout 
high  rank  as,  by  choice  or  fate,  become  the  guests  of  such  as  I,  may  think  themselves 
pleased,  and  blame  not  their  host's  niggardliness,  but  the  difficulty  of  his  circumstanoes^ 
if  dinner  should  not  present  itself  oftener  than  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours."  So 
saying,  he  clapt  his  hands  together,  and  his  domestic  Edric  entered.  His  guest  looked 
astonished  at  the  entrance  of  this  third  party  into  their  retirement.  *'  I  will  answer  for 
this  man,"  said  Hereward,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  words ;  '^  What  food  hast 
thou,  Edric,  to  place  before  the  honourable  Count  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  cold  pasty,"  replied  the  attendant,  "  marvellously  damaged  by  your 
honour's  encounter  at  breakfast." 

The  military  domestic,  as  intimated,  brought  forward  a  large  pasty,  but  which  had 
already  that  morning  sustained  a  furious  attack,  insomuch,  that  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 
who,  like  all  noble  Normans,  was  somewhat  nice  and  delicate  in  his  eating,  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  his  scrupulousness  should  not  prevail  over  his  hunger ;  but  on  looking 
more  closely,  sight,  smell,  and  a  fast  of  twenty  hours,  joined  to  convince  him  that  the 
pasty  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that  the  charger  on  which  it  was  presented  possessed 
comers  yet  untouched.  At  length,  having  suppressed  his  scruples,  and  made  bold 
inroad  upon  the  remains  of  the  dish,  he  paused  to  partake  of  a  flask  of  strong  red  wine 
which  stood  invitingly  beside  him,  and  a  lusty  draught  increased  the  good-humour  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  towards  Hereward,  in  exchange  for  the  displeasure  with  which 
he  had  received  him. 

"  Now,  by  heaven ! "  he  said,  "  I  myself  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  lack  the  courtesy 
which  I  recommend  to  others !  Here  have  I,  with  the  manners  of  a  Flemish  boor,  been 
devouring  the  provisions  of  my  gallant  host,  without  even  asking  him  to  sit  down  at  his 
own  table,  and  to  partake  of  his  own  good  cheer ! " 

"  I  will  not  strain  courtesies  with  you  for  that,"  said  Hereward ;  and  thrusting  his 
hand  into  the  pasty,  he  proceeded  with  great  speed  and  dexterity  to  devour  the 
miscellaneous  contents,  a  handful  of  which  was  enclosed  in  his  grasp.  The  Count  now 
withdrew  from  the  table,  partly  in  disgust  at  the  rustic  proceedings  of  Hereward,  who, 
however,  by  now  calling  Edric  to  join  him  in  his  attack  upon  the  pasty,  showed  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  according  to  his  manners,  subjected  himself  previously  to  some  observance 
of  respect  towards  his  guest ;  while  the  assistance  of  his  attendant  enabled  him  to  make 
a  clear  cacaabulum  of  what  was  left.  Count  Robert  at  length  summoned  up  courage 
sufficient  to  put  a  question,  which  had  been  trembling  upon  his  lips  ever  since  Hereward 
had  returned. 

"  Have  thine  enquiries,  my  gallant  friend,  learned  more  concerning  my  unfortunate 
wife,  my  faithful  Brenhilda  ?  " 

"Tidings  I  have,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "but  whether  pleasing  or  not,  yourself  must 
be  the  judge.  This  much  I  have  learned ; — she  hath,  as  you  know,  come  under  an 
engagement  to  meet  the  Cajsar  in  arms  in  the  lists,  but  under  conditions  which  you  may 
perhaps  think  strange ;  these,  however,  she  hath  entertained  without  scruple." 

"  Let  me  know  these  terms,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris ;  "  they  will,  I  think,  appear  less 
strange  in  my  eyes  than  in  thine." 

But  while  he  affected  to  speak  with  the  utmost  coolness,  the  husband's  sparkling  eye 
and  crimsoned  cheek  betrayed  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings. 
"  The  lady  and  the  Caesar,"  said  Hereward,  "  as  you  partly  heard  yourself,  are  to  meet 
in  fight ;  if  the  Countess  wins,  of  course  she  remains  the  wife  of  the  noble  Count  of 
Paris ;  if  she  loses,  she  becomes  the  paramour  of  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius." 
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"  Saints  and  angels  forbid  ! "  eaid  Couot  Eobext ;  "  were  tlicy  to  permit  such  treason 
to  triumph,  we  tniglil  he  pardoued  for  doubting  their  divinity  1 " 

"  Yet  methinis,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "it  were  no  disgraceful  precaution  that  both 
you  and  I,  with  other  friends,  if  we  can  obtain  such,  should  be  seen  under  shield  in  the 
liata  on  the  morning  of  the  conflict.  To  triurapli,  or  to  be  defeated,  ia  in  the  hand  of 
fate ;  but  wliat  we  cannot  fail  to  witness  is,  whether  or  not  the  lady  receives  that  fair 
play  which  is  the  due  of  an  honourable  combatant,  and  which,  as  you  hare  yourself 
eeea,  can  );e  sometimes  basely  transgressed  in  this  Grecian  empire." 

"On  that  condition,"  said  the  Count,  "and  protesting,  that  not  even  the  extreme 
danger  of  my  lady  shall  make  me  break  through  the  rule  of  a  fair  fight,  I  will  surely 
attend  the  li^ts,  if  thou,  brave  Saxoo,  c^uitt  find  me  any  means  of  doing  ao. — Yet  stay," 
he  continued,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  "thou  shalt  promise  not  to  let  her  know 
that  her  Count  is  on  the  field,  far  less  to  point  him  out  to  her  eye  among  the  press  of 
warriors.  0,  thou  dost  not  know  that  the  sight  of  the  beloved  will  sometimes  steal  from 
tts  our  courage,  even  when  it  has  most  to  acliieve  I " 

"We  will  endeavour,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  arrange  matters  according  to  thy 
pleasure,  so  that  thou  flndest  out  no  more  fantastical  difficulties ;  for,  by  my  word,  an 
affair  so  compUoatcd  in  itself,  requires  not  to  be  confused  by  the  fine-spun  whims  of  tliy 
national  gallantry.  Aleantime,  much  must  be  done  this  night ;  and  while  I  go  about  it, 
thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  best  remain  here,  with  such  disguise  of  gannents,  and  such  food, 
M  Edtic  may  be  able  lo  procure  for  thee.  Fear  nothing  from  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
Ihy  neighbours.  We  Varangians  respect  each  othci-'s  secrets,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  chonco  to  be." 
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,  fWJjJ'N^  S  Herewnrd  spoke  the  lost  words  narratcJ  ii 
?ja0ft^.  the  Cimnt  in  hia  apartment,  and  proceeded  t 
J  traced  Iiis  first  entrance  into  tlie  court,  l)at  si 


1  the  foregoing  chapter,  he  left 
D  the  Blacqucmal  Fal&ce.  We 
nee  then  he  had  frequently  been 
mmoned,  not  only  by  order  of  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  delighted 
in  a.'jking  him  (ju^-stions  concerning  the  customs  of  hi^^  native  country,  and  marking  down 
the  replies  in  her  own  inflated  language  j  but  also  by  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  who  had  the  humour  of  many  princes,  that  of  desiring  to  obtain  direct  informa- 
tion from  persons  in  a  very  inferior  station  in  their  Court.  The  ring  which  the  Princess 
had  given  to  the  Varangian,  served  as  a  pass-token  more  than  once,  and  was  now  so 
generally  known  by  the  slaves  of  the  palace,  that  Hereward  had  only  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  a  principal  person  among  tliem,  and  was  introduced  into  a  small  chamber,  not 
distant  from  the  saloon  already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  the  Muses.  In  this  small 
apartment,  the  Emperor,  his  spouse  Irene,  and  their  accomplished  daughter  Anna 
Comnena,  were  sealed  together,  clad  in  very  ordinary  apparel,  as  indeed  the  furniture  of 
■  the  room  itself  was  of  the  kind  used  by  respectable  citizens,  saving  that  mattraases, 
composed  of  eiderdown,  hung  before  each  duor  to  prevent  the  risk  of  eavesdroppiDg. 

"  Our  trusty  Varangian,"  said  the  Empress. 

"My  guide  and  tutor  respecting  the  manners  of  those  steel-clad  men,"  said  the 
Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  of  whom  it  is  so  necessary  that  I  should  form  an  accurate 
idea." 

"  Your  Imperial  Miyesty,"  said  the  Empress,  "  will  not,  I  trust,  think  your  consort  and 
your  muse-inspired  daughter,  are  too  many  to  share  with  you  the  intelligence  brought 
by  this  brave  and  loyal  man  ?" 

"  Dearest  wife  and  daughter,"  returned  the  Emperor,  "  I  have  hitherto  spared  yon 
the  burden  of  a  painful  secret,  which  I  have  locked  in  my  own  bosom,  at  whatever 
expense  of  solitary  sorrow  and  unlmparted  anxiety.  Noble  daughter,  you  in  particular 
will  feel  this  calamity,  learning,  as  you  must  learn,  to  think  odiously  of  one,  of  whom  it 
has  hitherto  been  your  duty  to  hold  a  very  different  opinion." 
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*Boly  Mary !"  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

"Rally  yonrseir,"  said  the  Emperor;  "remember  you  ai'e  a  child  of  the  purple 
chamber,  born,  not  to  weep  for  your  father's  wrongs,  but  to  avenge  tlnem, — not  to  i-egard 
cTen  him  who  has  lain  by  your  side  as  half  so  important  as  tho  Eacred  Imperial  grandeur, 
of  whicL  yon  are  yourself  n  partaker," 

"What  can  such  words  preface?"  said  Anna  Comneua,  in  great  agitation. 

"  They  say,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  that  the  Ciesar  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  all  my 
bounties,  and  even  to  that  which  annexed  him  U>  my  own  house,  and  made  him  by 
adoption  my  own  son.  He  hath  consorted  himself  with  a  knot  of  traitora,  whose  very 
names  are  enough  to  raise  the  foul  fiend,  as  if  to  snatch  his  assured  prey! " 

"Could  Nicephorusdo  this?"  said  the  astonished  and  forlorn  Princess;  "Nicephorus, 
who  haa  so  often  called  my  eyes  the  lights  by  which  he  steered  his  path?  Could  he  do 
this  to  my  father,  to  whose  exploits  he  has  listened  hour  after  hour,  protesting  that  he 
knew  not  whether  it  was  the  bcjiuty  of  the  language,  or  the  heroism  of  the  action,  which 
most  enchanted  him?  Thinking  with  the  same  thought,  seeing  with  the  same  eye,  loving 
with  the  same  heart, — 0,  my  fatherl  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  be  so  false.  Think 
of  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  the  Muses!" 

"  And  if  I  did,"  murmured  Alcsius  in  his  heart,  "  I  should  tliink  of  the  only  apology 
which  could  be  proposed  for  the  traitor.  A  little  is  well  enough,  but  the  full  soul 
loAtheth  the  honey-comb."  Then  speaking  aloud,  "  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  be  com- 
forted; we  ourselves  were  unwilling  to  believe  the  shameful  truth;  but  our  guards  have 
been  debauched;  their  commander,  that  ungrateful  Achilles  Tatius,  with  tJie  equal  traitor, 
Agelasles,  have  been  seduced  to  favour  our  imprisonment  or  murder;  and,  alas  for  Greece! 
in  the  very  moment  when  she  required  the  fostering  care  of  a  parent,  she  was  to  be 
deprived  of  him  by  a  sudden  and  merciless  blow! " 

Here  the  Emperor  wept,  whether  for  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  his  subjects,  or  of  his 
OTrn  life,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

"  Methjnks,"  said  Irene,  "  your  Imperial  Ilighness  is  slow  in  taking  measures  against 
the  danger." 

"  Under  your  gracious  permission,  mother,"  answered  the  Princess,  "  I  would  rather 
say  he  was  hasty  in  giving  belief  to  it.  Methinks  tlie  evidence  of  a.  Varangian,  granting 
him  to  be  ever  so  stout  a  man-at-arms,  is  but  a  frail  guarantee  against  the  honour  of 
your  aon-in-law — the  approved  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  captain  of  your  guards — the 
deep  sense,  virtue,  and  profound  wisdom  of  tlie  greatest  of  your  philosophers" 

"  And  the  conceit  of  an  over-educated  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  who  will  not 
allow  her  parent  to  judge  in  what  most  concerns  him.  I  will  tell  thee.  Anno,  I  know 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  trust  which  may  be  reposed  in  them;  the  honour  of  your 
Nicephorus — the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  Acolyte — and  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
Agelastes — have  I  not  had  them  all  in  my  purse?  And  had  my  purse  continued  well 
filled,  and  my  arm  strong  as  it  was  of  late,  there  they  would  have  still  remained.  But 
the  butterflies  went  off  as  the  weather  became  cold,  and  I  must  meet  the  tempest  without 
their  assistance.  Tou  talk  of  want  of  proof?  I  have  proof  sufficient  when  I  see  danger; 
this  honest  soldier  brought  me  indications  which  corresponded  with  my  own  private 
remarks,  made  on  purpose.  Varangian  he  shall  be  of  Varangian*;  Acolyte  he  shall  be 
named,  in  place  of  the  present  traitor;  and  wlio  knows  what  may  come  thereafter?" 

"May  it  please  your  Ilighness,"  said  the  Varangian,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent, 
"many  men  in  this  empire  rise  to  dignity  by  the  fall  of  their  original  patrons,  but  it  is 
a  road  to  greatness  to  which  I  cannot  reconcile  my  conscience;  moreover,  having 
recovered  a  friend,  from  whom  I  was  long  ago  separated,  I  sliall  rccjuirc,  in  short  space, 
your  Imperial  license  for  going  hence,  where  I  shall  leave  thou'tands  of  enemies  behind 
me,  and  spending  my  life,  like  many  of  my  countrymen,  under  the  banner  of  King 
William  of  Scotland" 
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"Part  with  thcBy  most  inimitable  man!"  cried  the  Emperor,  with  emphasis;  "where 
shall  I  get  a  soldier — a  champion — a  friend — so  faithful?" 

"  Noble  sir,"  replied  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  I  am  every  way  sensible  to  your  goodness 
and  munificence;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  call  me  by  my  own  name,  and  to  promise  me 
nothing  but  your  forgiveness,  for  my  having  been  the  agent  of  such  confusion  among 
your  Imperial  servants.  Not  only  is  the  threatened  fate  of  Achilles  Tatius,  my 
benefactor;  of  the  Caesar,  whom  I  think  my  well-wisher;  and  even  of  Agelastes  himself, 
painful,  so  far  as  it  is  of  my  bringing  round;  but  also  I  have  known  it  somehow  happen, 
that  those  on  whom  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  lavished  the  most  valuable  expressions 
of  your  favour  one  day,  were  the  next  day  food  to  fatten  the  chough  and  crow.  And 
this,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  purpose,  for  which  I  would  not  willingly  have  it  said  I  had 
brought  my  English  limbs  to  these  Grecian  shores." 

"  Call  thee  by  thine  own  name,  my  Edward,"  said  the  Emperor,  (while  he  muttered 
aside — "by  Heaven,  I  have  again  forgot  the  name  of  the  barbarian!") — "by  thine  own 
name  certainly  for  the  present,  but  only  until  we  shall  devise  one  more  fitted  for  the 
trust  we  repose  in  thee.  Meantime,  look  at  this  scroll,  which  contains,  I  think,  all  the 
particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  this  plot,  and  give  it  to  these  unbelieving 
women,  who  will  not  credit  that  an  Emperor  is  in  danger,  till  the  blades  of  the  con- 
spirators* poniards  are  clashing  within  his  ribs." 

Hereward  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  having  looked  at  the  scroll,  and  signified, 
by  bending  his  head,  his  acquiescence  in  its  contents,  he  presented  it  to  Irene,  who  had 
not  read  long,  ere,  with  a  countenance  so  embittered  that  she  had  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  cause  of  her  displeasure  to  her  daughter,  she  bade  her,  with  animation,  "  Read 
that — read  that,  and  judge  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  thy  Caesar!" 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  awoke  from  a  state  of  profound  and  overpowering 
melancholy,  and  looked  at  the  passage  pointed  out  to  her,  at  first  with  an  air  of  languid 
curiosity,  which  presently  deepened  into  the  most  intense  interest  She  clutched  the 
scroll  as  a  falcon  does  his  prey,  her  eye  lightened  with  indignation;  and  it  was  with  the 
cry  of  the  bird  when  in  fury  that  she  exclaimed,  "  Bloody-minded,  double-hearted  traitor! 
what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  rising  in  fury,  "  it  is  no  longer 
the  voice  of  a  deceived  princess  that  shall  intercede  to  avert  from  the  traitor  Nicephoros 
the  doom  he  has  deserved!  Did  he  think  that  one  bom  in  the  purple  chamber  could  be 
divorced — murdered,  perhaps — with  the  petty  formula  of  the  Romans,  *  Restore  the  keys 
— be  no  longer  my  domestic  drudge?'*  Was  a  daughter  of  the  blood  of  Conmenus 
liable  to  such  insults  as  the  meanest  of  Quirites  might  bestow  on  a  family  housekeeper!" 

So  saying,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  her  countenance,  naturally  that  of 
beauty  and  gentleness,  became  animated  with  the  expression  of  a  fury.  Hereward 
looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  dislike  and  compassion.  She  again  burst  forth,  for 
nature  having  given  her  considerable  abilities,  had  lent  her  at  the  same  time  an  energy 
of  passion,  far  superior  in  power  to  the  cold  ambition  of  Irene,  or  the  wily,  ambidexter, 
shuffling  policy  of  the  Emperor. 

"He  shall  abye  it,"  said  the  Princess;  "he  shall  dearly  abye  it!  False,  smiling, 
cozening  traitor! — and  for  that  unfeminine  barbarian!  Something  of  this  I  guessed,  even 
at  that  old  fool's  banquetting-house;  and  yet  if  this  unworthy  Csesar  submits  his  body  to 
the  chance  of  arms,  he  is  less  prudent  than  I  have  some  reason  to  believe.  Think  you 
he  will  have  the  madness  to  brand  us  with  such  open  neglect,  my  father?  and  will  you 
not  invent  some  mode  of  ensuring  our  revenge?" 

"  Soh!"  thought  the  Emperor,  "this  difficulty  is  over;  she  will  run  down  hill  to  her 
revenge,  and  will  need  the  snaffle  and  curb  more  than  the  lash.  If  every  jealous  dame 
in  Constantinople  were  to  pursue  her  fury  as  unrelentingly,  our  laws  should  be  written, 
like  Draco's,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood. — Attend  to  me  now,"  he  said  aloud,  "  my  wife^ 

*  The  laconic  fonn  of  the  Roman  divorce. 
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Dty  (Inughtcr,  an<l  tliou,  dear  I^wnrd,  and  you  shall  learn,  »nd  you  three  only,  my  mode 
of  navigating  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  these  sLoals." 

"  Let  ua  see  distinctly,"  continued  Alexius,  "  the  means  hy  which  they  propose  to  act, 
and  these  shall  instruct  us  bow  to  meet  thcin.  A  certain  Dumber  of  the  Varangians  are 
unhappily  seduced,  under  pretence  of  wrongs,  artfully  stiiTt-d  up  by  their  villanous 
gener&l.  A  part  of  them  are  studiously  to  be  arranged  nigh  our  person— the  traitor 
Ursel,  some  of  them  suppose,  is  dead,  but  if  it  were  so,  his  name  is  sufficient  to  draw 
ti^ether  bis  old  factiouaries — I  have  a  means  of  satisrying  them  on  that  point,  on  which 
I  shall  remain  silent  for  the  present. — A  considerable  body  of  the  Immortal  Guards  have 
also  given  way  to  seduction;  they  are  to  be  placed  to  support  the  handful  of  treacherous 
Varangians,  who  are  in  the  plot  to  attack  our  person. — Now,  a  slight  change  in  the 
stations  of  the  soldiery,  wliich  tliou,  my  faitliful  Edward — or — a— a — whatever  thou  art 
named, — for  which  thou,  I  say,  shalt  have  full  authority,  will  derange  the  plans  of  tlio 
traitors,  and  place  the  true  men  in  such  position  around  them  as  to  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  little  trouble," 

"  And  the  combat,  my  lord?"  said  the  Saxon. 

"  Thou  hodst  been  no  true  Varangian  liadst  thou  not  enquired  a(\er  that,"  said  the 
Emperor,  nodding  good-bumouredjy  towards  him.  "  As  to  the  combat,  the  Cssnr  has 
devised  it,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  that  he  shall  not  retreat  frota  the  dangerous  part  of  it. 
He  caDDOt  in  honour  avoid  fighting  with  this  woman,  strange  ns  the  combat  is;  and 
however  it  ends,  the  conspiracy  will  break  forth,  and  os  assuredly  aa  it  comes  agaiiisl 
persons  prepared,  and  in  arms,  shall  it  be  stifled  In  (he  blood  of  the  conspirators!" 

"My  revenge  does  not  require  this,"  said  the  Princess;  "and  your  Imperial  honour 
is  also  iDtereHted  that  this  Countess  shall  be  protected." 

"  It  is  little  business  of  mine,"  said  the  Emperor.  "She  comes  here  with  her  husband 
altogether  uninvited.  He  behaves  with  insolence  in  my  presence,  and  deserves  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  to  himself  or  his  lady  of  their  mad  adventure.  In  sooth,  I  desired 
little  more  than  to  give  bim  a  fright  with  those  animals  whom  their  ignorance  judged 
•ndantecl,  and  to  give  hie  wife  a  slight  alarm  about  the  impetnosity  of  a  Grecian  lover, 
and  there  my  v^-ngeancc  should  hiive  ended.  But  it  may  be  that  his  wife  may  bi?  fiikcn 
under  my  protection,  now  that  little  revenge  is  over." 

"And  A  paltry  revenge  it  was,"  said  the  Empress,  "that  you,  a  man  past  middle  life, 
and  with  a  wife  who  might  command  some  attention,  should  constitute  yourself  the  object 
of  alarm  to  such  a  handsome  man  as  Count  Robert,  and  the  Amazon  his  wife." 

"  By  your  favour,  dame  Irene,  no,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  I  left  that  part  of  the 
proposed  comedy  to  my  son-in-law  the  Ca!sar." 

But  when  the  poor  Emperor  had  in  some  measure  stopt  one  floodgate,  he  effectually 
opened  another,  and  one  which  was  more  formidable,  "  The  more  shame  to  your 
Imperial  wisdom,  my  father!"  exclaimed  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena;  "  it  is  a  shame 
that  with  wisdom  and  a  beard  like  yours,  you  should  be  meddling  in  such  indecent  follie-s 
aa  admit  disturbance  into  private  families,  and  that  family  your  own  daughter's!  Wlio 
can  say  that  the  Cjesar  Nicephorus  Rriennius  ever  looked  astray  towards  another  woman 
than  his  wife,  till  the  Emperor  taught  him  to  do  so,  and  involved  him  in  a  web  of  intrigue 
and  treachery,  in  which  be  has  endangered  the  life  of  his  father-in-law?" 

"Daughter!  daughter!  daughter!" — said  the  Empress;  "daughter  of  a  she-wolf,  I 
think,  to  goad  her  parent  at  such  an  unhappy  time,  when  all  the  leisure  he  has  is  too 
little  to  defend  his  life!" 

"  Peace,  I  pray  you,  women  both,  with  your  senseless  clamours,"  answered  Alexius, 
"  and  let  me  at  least  swim  for  my  life  undisturbed  with  your  folly.  God  knows  if  I  am 
a  roan  to  encourage,  I  will  not  say  the  reality  of  wrong,  but  even  its  mere  appearance ! " 

These  words  he  uttered,  crossing  himself,  with  a  devout  groan.  His  wife  Irene,  in 
the  meantime,  stept  before  him,  and  said,  with  a  bitterness  in  her  looks  and  accent,  which 
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only  long-concealed  nuptial  hatred  breaking  forth  at  once  could  convey, — "Alexius, 
terminate  this  affair  how  it  will,  you  have  lived  a  hypocrite,  and  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  die 
one."  So  saying,  with  an  air  of  noble  indignation,  and  carrying  her  daughter  along  with 
her,  she  swept  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  Emperor  looked  after  her  in  some  confusion.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  bis 
self-possession,  and  turning  to  Hereward,  with  a  look  of  injured  majesty,  said,  "  Ah!  my 
dear  Edward," — for  the  word  had  become  rooted  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  less  euphonic 
name  of  Hereward, — "  thou  seest  how  it  is  even  with  the  greatest,  and  that  the  Emperor, 
in  moments  of  difficulty,  is  a  subject  of  misconstruction,  as  well  as  the  meanest  burgess 
of  Constantinople;  nevertheless,  my  trust  is  so  great  in  thee,  Edward,  that  I  would  have 
thee  believe,  that  my  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  is  not  of  the  temper  of  her  mother,  but 
rather  of  my  own ;  honouring,  thou  mayst  see,  with  religious  fidelity,  the  unworthy  ties 
which  I  hope  soon  to  break,  and  assort  her  with  other  fetters  of  Cupid,  which  shall  be 
borne  more  lightly.  Edward,  my  main  trust  is  in  thee.  Accident  presents  us  with  an 
opportunity,  happy  of  the  happiest  so  it  be  rightly  improved,  of  having  all  the  traitors 
before  us  assembled  on  one  fair  field.  Think,  then^  on  that  day,  as  the  Franks  say  at 
their  tournaments,  that  fair  eyes  behold  thee.  Thou  canst  not  devise  a  gift  within  my 
power,  but  I  will  gladly  load  thee  with  it." 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  the  Varangian,  somewhat  coldly ;  "  my  highest  ambition  is  to 
merit  the  epitaph  upon  my  tomb,  *  Hereward  was  faithful.'  I  am  about,  however,  to 
demand  a  proof  of  your  imperial  confidence,  which,  perhaps,  you  may  think  a  startling 
one." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  Emperor.     "What,  in  one  word,  is  thy  demand  ?" 

"  Permission,"  replied  Hereward,  "  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon's  encampment,  and 
entreat  his  presence  in  the  lists,  to  witness  this  extraordinary  combat." 

"  That  he  may  return  with  his  crusading  madmen,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  sack 
Constantinople,  under  pretence  of  doing  justice  to  his  Confederates?  This,  Varangian, 
is  at  least  speaking  thy  mind  openly." 

"  No,  by  Heavens ! "  said  Hereward  suddenly ;  "  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  shall  come 
with  no  more  knights  than  may  be  a  reasonable  guard,  should  treachery  be  offered  to  the 
Countess  of  Paris." 

"  Well,  even  in  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "will  I  be  conformable ;  and  if  thou,  Edward, 
betrayest  my  trust,  think  that  thou  forfeitest  all  that  my  friendship  has  promised,  and 
dost  incur,  besides,  the  damnation  that  is  due  to  the  traitor  who  betrays  with  a  kiss." 

"  For  thy  reward,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  I  hereby  renounce  all  claim 
to  it.  When  tlie  diadem  is  once  more  firmly  fixed  upon  thy  brow,  and  the  sceptre  in  thy 
hand,  if  I  am  then  alive,  if  my  poor  services  should  deserve  so  much,  I  will  petition  thee 
for  the  means  of  leaving  this  court,  and  returning  to  the  distant  island  in  which  I  was 
born.  Meanwhile,  think  me  not  unfaithful,  because  I  have  for  a  time  the  means  of  being 
so  with  effect.  Your  Imperial  Highness  shall  learn  that  Hereward  is  as  true  as  is  your 
right  hand  to  your  left." — So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  Emperor  gazed  after  him  with  a  countenance  in  which  doubt  was  mingled  with 
admiration. 

"  I  have  trusted  him,"  he  said,  "  with  all  he  asked,  and  with  the  power  of  ruining  me 
entirely,  if  such  be  his  purpose.  He  has  but  to  breathe  a  whisper,  and  the  whole  mad 
crew  of  crusaders,  kept  in  humour  at  the  expense  of  so  much  current  falsehood,  and  so 
much  more  gold,  will  return  with  fire  and  sword  to  burn  down  Constantinople,  and  sow 
with  salt  the  place  where  it  stood.  I  have  done  what  I  had  resolved  never  to  do, — I  have 
ventured  kingdom  and  life  on  the  faith  of  a  man  born  of  woman.  How  often  have  I  said, 
nay,  sworn,  that  I  would  not  hazard  myself  on  such  peril,  and  yet,  step  by  step,  I  have 
done  so !  I  cannot  tell — there  is  in  that  man's  looks  and  words  a  good  faith  which 
overwhelms  me;   and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  my  belief  in  him  has  increased  in 
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proportion  to  his  allowing  me  Iiow  slight  my  power  was  over  liim.  I  tiircw,  like  the 
wily  angler,  every  biiil  I  could  devise,  and  some  of  tliem  sach  as  a  king  would  scarcely 
have  disduned ;  to  none  of  these  would  he  rise ;  but  yet  he  gorges,  I  may  say,  the  bare 
hook,  and  enters  upon  my  service  without  a  sliadow  of  self-interest. — Can  this  be  double- 
distilled  treaeliery  ? — or  can  it  be  what  men  tall  diaintereslednesa  ? — If  I  thought  bim 
false,  tbe  moment  is  not  yet  past — he  has  not  yet  crossed  the  bridge — be  haa  not  passed 
the  guarda  of  the  palace,  who  have  no  hesitation,  and  know  no  disobedience — But  no — I 
were  then  alone  in  the  land,  and  without  a  friend  or  confidant. — I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
outer  gate  unclose,  the  sense  of  danger  certwnly  renders  my  ears  more  acute  than  usual. — 
It  sbuta  again — the  die  is  cast.  He  is  at  liberty — and  Alexius  Comnenua  must  stand  or 
fall,  according  to  the  unccrtaio  faith  of  a  mercenary  Varangian."  He  clapt  bis  hands ; 
a  slave  appeared,  of  whom  he  demanded  wine.  He  drank,  and  hia  heart  was  cheered 
within  bim.  "I  am  decided,"  be  said,  "and  wUl  abide  with  resolution  tbc  east  of  tbu 
throw,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  was  not  again  seen  during  that  nigbl. 


a 


■TOHjltr  tt)t  'EtotritE'guoiil;. 


>r  cliMitli,  lonui  liini'ly  ir 


^IIE  Varangian,  his  lioad  agitaU;d  with  the  weighty  mutters  which  were 
Ml  iinpoiieil  on  him,  Htojit  from  time  to  tiniu  an  lie  journcyeil  through  ttie  moonlight 
^^  streets,  to  arrest  passing  ideas  ns  they  shot  througli  liis  mind,  and  consider 
■  tlicm  witli  accuracy  in  all  their  bearings.  His  thoughts  were  such  as  Knimsted 
or  tiliirmed  him  ftiteriiataly,  each  followed  by  a  confused  throng  of  aeGompanimeots 
which  it  suggested,  and  banished  again  in  its  turn  by  reflections  of  anotiier  description. 
It  was  one  of  those  c<miuncture8  when  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  feel  themselves  unable 
to  support  a  burden  wbieh  is  suddenly  flung  upon  them,  and  when,  on  the  contrary, 
ttiose  of  uncommon  fortitude,  and  tliat  best  of  Heaven's  gifts,  good  sense,  founded  on 
presence  of  mind,  feel  tlicir  talents  awakened  and  regulated  for  the  occa»on,  like  a  good 
steed  under  the  managcinent  of  a  rider  of  courage  and  experience. 

As  he  stood  in  one  of  those  fits  of  reverie,  which  repeatedly  during  that  night  arrested 
his  stern  military  march,  Ilurcward  thought  tliat  his  ear  caught  the  note  of  a  distant 
trumpet.  'J'his  surprised  him  ;  a  trumpet  blown  at  that  late  hour,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  ai^ucd  something  extraordinary ;  for  as  all  military  movements  were 
the  subject  of  special  ordinance,  the  etii^uctte  of  the  night  could  hardly  have  been 
transgressed  ivitbout  some  great  cause.    The  question  was,  what  that  cau^  eonld  be  ? 

Had  the  insurrection  broken  out  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
the  conspirators  proposed  to  themselves  ?—  If  so,  his  meeting  with  his  plighted  bride, 
al^er  so  many  years'  absence,  was  but  a  delusive  preface  to  their  separating  for  ever. 
Or  had  the  crusaders,  a  race  of  men  ui>on  whose  motions  it  was  di£ficult  to  calculate, 
suddenly  taken  arms  and  returnetl  from  the  opj>osite  shore  to  surprise  the  city  ?     This 
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might  very  posribly  be  the  case  j  80  nnmeroiu  had  be«n  Uie  different  causes  of  complaint 
afforded  lo  the  crusadura,  that,  when  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  assembled  uito  one 
body,  uuil  bad  hearil  the  storie-s  which  they  could  reciprocally  tell  concerniag  the  perfidy 
of  the  Greeka,  nothing  was  ao  Ukely,  so  natural,  even  perhaps  so  justifiuhle,  as  tliat  they 
should  study  revenge. 

But  the  sound  rather  resembled  a  point  of  war  regularly  blown,  than  tlie  tumultuous 
blare  of  bugle-horns  and  trumpets,  the  aecompiuiiments  at  once,  and  the  annunciation, 
uf  a  taken  town,  in  which  the  horrid  circumstances  of  storm  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
inch  stem  peace  as  the  victors'  weariness  of  slaughter  and  rapine  allows  at  length  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  necessary  that  Hereward  should  leum 
its  purport,  and  therefore  he  made,  hia  way  into  a  broad  street  near  the  barracke,  from 
which  the  sound  seemed  to  come,  to  which  point,  indeed,  his  way  was  directed  for  other 
reaAouM. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  did  not  appear  violently  startled  by  this 
military  signal.  The  moonlight  slept  on  the  street,  crossed  by  the  gigantic  shadowy 
towers  uf  Sancta  Sophia.  Mo  human  being  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  such  as  for  an 
imtant  looked  from  their  doors  or  from  their  lattices,  seemed  to  have  their  curiosity 
quickly  satisfied,  for  they  withdrew  their  heads,  and  secured  the  opening  through  which 
they  had  peeped. 

Ilereward  could  not  help  remembering  the  traditions  which  were  recounted  by  the 
fathers  of  his  tribe,  in  the  deep  woods  of  Hampshire,  and  which  spoke  of  invisible 
huntsmen,  who  were  heard  to  follow  with  viewless  horses  and  hounds  the  unseen  chase 
ihroDgh  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  Germany.  Such  it  seemed  were  the  sounds  with 
«hich  these  haunted  wofjds  were  wont  to  ring  while  the  wild  chase  was  up ;  and  with 
mch  apparent  terror  did  the  hearers  listen  to  their  clamour. 

"  Fie  I"  he  said,  aa  he  suppressed  within  him  a  tendency  to  the  same  superstitious  fears ; 
**  do  such  childish  fancies  belong  to  a  man  trusted  with  so  much,  and  from  whom  so  much 
is  expected  ?"  He  paced  down  the  street,  therefore,  with  liis  battle-axe  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  first  person  whom  he  saw  venturing  to  look  out  of  his  door,  he  questioned 
concerning  the  cause  of  this  military  music  at  such  an  unaccustomed  hour. 

*'  I  cannot  tell,  so  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  citizen,  unwilling,  it  appeared,  to 
remain  in  the  open  air,  or  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  greatly  disposed  to  decline 
Xbrther  questioning.  This  was  the  political  citizen  of  Constantinople,  whom  we  met  with 
at  the  beginning  of  this  history,  and  who,  hastily  stepping  into  his  habitation,  eschewed 
all  further  conversation. 

The  wrestler  Stephanos  showed  himself  at  the  next  door,  which  was  garlanded  with 
oik  and  ivy  leaves,  in  honour  of  some  recent  victory.  He  stood  unshrinking,  partly 
encoumged  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  strength,  and  partly  by  a  rugged  surliness 
of  temper,  which  ia  often  mistaken  among  persons  of  tliis  kind  for  real  courage.  His 
admirer  and  flatterer,  Lysimachus,  kept  himself  ensconced  behind  his  ample  shoulders. 

Aa  Hereward  passed,  he  put  the  same  question  as  he  did  to  the  former  citizen, — 
"  Enow  you  the  meaning  of  these  trumpets  sounding  so  late  ?" 

"  You  should  know  best  yourself,"  answered  Stephanos,  doggedly ;  "  for,  to  j  udge  by 
your  aze  and  helmet,  they  arc  your  trumpets,  and  not  ours,  whicti  disturb  honest  men  in 
their  first  sleep." 

"  Varlet !"  answered  the  Varangian,  with  an  emphasis  which  made  the  prizer  start, — "but 
— when  that  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  no  time  for  a  soldier  to  punish  insolence  as  it  deserves." 

The  Greek  started  back  and  bolted  into  his  house,  nearly  overthrowing  in  the  speed 
of  his  retreat  the  artist  Lysimachus,  who  was  listening  to  what  passed. 

Hereward  passed  on  to  the  barracks,  where  the  military  music  had  seemed  to  halti 
but  on  the  Varangian  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  ample  court -yard,  it  broke  forth  again 
with  a  tremendous  burst,  whose  clangour  almost  stunned  him,  though  well  accustomed 
to  the  Bounda.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Engelbrecht  ?"  be  said  to  the  Varangian 
sentinel,  who  paced  axe  in  hand  before  the  entrance. 
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"  The  proclamation  of  a  challenge  and  combat/'  answered  Engelbrecht  "  Strange 
things  toward,  comrade ;  the  frantic  crusaders  have  bit  the  Grecians,  and  infected  them 
lyith  their  humour  of  tilting,  as  they  saj  dogs  do  each  other  with  madness." 

Ilereward  made  no  reply  to  the  sentineVs  speech,  but  pressed  forward  into  a  knot  of 
his  fellow-soldiers  who  were  assembled  in  the  court,  half-armed,  or,  more  properly,  in 
total  disarray,  as  just  arisen  from  their  beds,  and  huddled  around  the  trumpets  of  their 
corps,  which  were  drawn  out  in  full  pomp.  He  of  the  gigantic  instrument,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  intimate  the  express  commands  of  the  Emperor,  was  not  wanting  in  his  place, 
and  the  musicians  were  supported  by  a  band  of  the  Varangians  in  arms,  headed  by 
Achilles  Tatius  himself.  Hereward  could  also  notice,  on  approaching  nearer,  as  hia 
comrades  made  way  for  him,  that  six  of  the  Imperial  heralds  were  on  duty  on  this 
occasion ;  four  of  these  (two  acting  at  the  same  time)  had  already  made  proclamatioii, 
which  was  to  be  repeated  for  the  third  time  by  the  two  last,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  in 
Constantinople  with  Imperial  mandates  of  great  consequence.  Achilles  Tatius,  the 
moment  he  saw  his  confidant,  made  him  a  sign,  which  Hereward  understood  as  conveying 
a  desire  to  speak  with  liim  after  the  proclamation  was  over.  The  herald,  after  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  finished,  commenced  in  these  words : 

*'  By  the  authority  of  the  resplendent  and  divine  Prince  Alexius  Comnenus,  Emperor 
of  the  most  holy  Roman  Empire,  his  Imperial  Majesty  desires  it  to  be  made  known  to 
all  and  sundry  the  subjects  of  his  empire,  whatever  their  race  of  blood  may  be,  or  at 
whatever  shrine  of  divinity  they  happen  to  bend — Know  ye,  therefore,  that  upon  the 
second  day  after  this  is  dated,  our  beloved  son-in-law,  the  much  esteemed  Caesar,  hath 
taken  upon  liim  to  do  battle  with  our  sworn  enemy,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  on  account 
of  his  insolent  conduct,  by  presuming  publicly  to  occupy  our  royal  seat,  and  no  less  by 
breaking,  in  our  Imperial  presence,  those  curious  specimens  of  art,  ornamenting  our 
throne,  called  by  tradition  the  Lions  of  Solomon.  And  that  there  may  not  remain  a  man 
in  Europe  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Grecians  are  behind  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  any  of  the  manly  exercises  which  Christian  nations  use,  the  said  noble  enemies, 
renouncing  all  assistance  from  falsehood,  from  spells,  or  from  magic,  shall  debate  this 
quarrel  in  three  courses  with  grinded  spears,  and  three  passages  of  arms  with  sharpened 
swords ;  the  field  to  be  at  the  judgment  of  the  honourable  Emperor,  and  to  be  decided  at 
his  most  gracious  and  unerring  pleasure.     And  so  God  show  the  right ! " 

Another  formidable  fiourish  of  the  trumpets  concluded  the  ceremony.  Achilles  then 
dismissed  the  attendant  troop?,  as  well  as  the  heralds  and  musicians,  to  their  respective 
quarters ;  and  having  got  Hereward  close  to  his  side,  enquired  of  him  whether  he  had 
learned  any  thing  of  the  prisoner,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  save  the  tidings  your  proclamation  contains." 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  the  Count  has  been  a  party  to  it." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  so,"  answered  the  Varangian.  "  I  know  no  one  but  himself 
entitled  to  take  burden  for  his  appearance  in  the  lists." 

"  Why,  look  you,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  my  most  excellent,  though  blunt-witted 
Ilereward,  this  Cajsar  of  ours  hath  had  the  extravagance  to  venture  his  tender  wit  in 
comparison  to  that  of  Achilles  Tatius.  He  stands  upon  his  honour,  too,  this  ineffable 
fool,  and  is  displeased  with  the  idea  of  being  supposed  either  to  challenge  a  woman,  or 
to  receive  a  challenge  at  her  hand.  He  has  substituted,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  lord 
instead  of  the  lady.  If  the  Count  fail  to  appear,  the  Cassar  walks  forward  challenger 
and  successful  combatant  at  a  cheap  rate,  since  no  one  has  encountered  him,  and  claims 
that  the  lady  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  as  captive  of  his  dreaded  bow  and  spear. 
This  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult,  in  which,  if  the  Emperor  be  not  slain  on 
the  spot,  he  will  be  conveyed  to  the  dungeon  of  liis  own  Blacquernal,  there  to  endure 
the  doom  which  his  cruelty  has  inflicted  upon  so  many  others." 

"  But" — said  the  Varangian. 

"  But — ^but — ^but,"  said  his  oflicer ;  "  but  thou  art  a  fooL  Canst  thou  not  see  that  this 
gallant  Caesar  is  willing  to  avoid  the  risk  of  encountering  with  this  lady,  while  he 
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wirneslly  dedre.';  to  bo  supposed  willing  to  meet  lier  husband  ?  It  Ib  our  business  to  fix 
the  combat  in  such  a  shape  as  to  bring  all  who  are  prepared  for  insurrection  together  in 
arma  to  play  their  parts.  Do  thou  only  see  that  our  trusty  friends  are  placed  near  to 
the  Emperor's  person,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  from  Lira  the  officious  and 
meddling  portion  of  guards,  wlio  may  be  disposed  to  assist  him ;  and  whether  the  Casar 
figlits  A  c»mbat  with  lord  or  lady,  or  whether  tliere  be  any  combat  at  all  or  not,  the 
reTolution  eliall  bo  accomplished,  and  the  Tatii  shall  replace  the  Comneni  upon  the 
Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople.  Go,  my  trusty  Hereward.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  that 
the  signal  word  of  the  Insurrectjon  ia  Ursel,  who  lives  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
althougli  bis  body,  it  is  said,  has  long  lain  a  corpse  in  llie  dungeons  of  the  Blacquemal." 

■^  Wbat  was  this  Ursel,"  said  Hereward,  "  of  whom  I  bear  men  talk  so  variously?" 

"  A  competitor  for  the  crown  with  Aleidus  Comnenus — good,  brave,  and  honest;  but 
OTerpowered  by  the  canning,  rather  than  the  skill  or  bravery  of  his  foe.  He  died,  as  I 
believe,  in  the  Blacqnej-nal ;  though  when,  or  how,  there  are  few  that  can  say.  But,  up 
and  he  doing,  my  Hereward !  Speak  encouragement  to  the  Varangians — Interest 
whomsoever  thou  canst  to  join  us.  Of  the  Immortals,  as  they  are  called,  and  of  the 
discontented  citizens,  enough  are  prepared  to  fill  up  the  cry,  and  follow  in  the  wake 
of  those  on  whom  we  must  rely  as  the  beginners  of  the  enterprise.  No  longer  shall 
Alexius's  cunning,  in  avoiding  popular  assemblies,  avail  to  protect  him  :  he  cannot,  with 
regard  to  bia  honour,  avoid  being  present  at  a  combat  to  be  fought  beneath  his  own  eye; 
and  Mercury  be  praised  for  the  eloquence  which  inspired  him,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
determine  for  the  proclamation  !" 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then,  thin  evening  ?"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  Seen  him  1  Unquestionably,"  answered  the  Acolyte,  "  Had  T  ordered  these  trumpets 
lo  be  sounded  without  his  knowledge,  the  blast  had  blown  the  head  from  my  elioulders." 

"  I  had  welliiigh  met  you  at  the  palace,"  said  Hereward ;  while  his  heart  throbbed 
almost  as  high  as  if  he  had  actually  had  such  a  dangerous  encounter. 

"  I  heard  something  of  it,"  said  Achilles ;  "  that  you  came  to  take  the  parting  ordei^ 
of  him  who  now  acts  the  sovereign.  Surely,  had  I  seen  you  there,  with  that  steadfast, 
4^n,  seemingly  honest  conntcnonce,  cheating  the  wily  Greek  by  very  dint  of  bluntness, 
I  had  not  forborne  laughing  at  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart." 

"  God  alone,"  said  Hereward,  "  knows  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts ;  but  I  take  him  to 
witness,  that  I  am  faithful  to  my  promise,  and  will  discharge  the  task  intrusted  to  me," 

"  Bravo  I  mine  honest  Anglo-Saxon,"  said  Achilles.  "  I  pray  thee  to  call  my  slaves 
to  anorm  me;  and  when  thou  thyself  doffest  those  weapons  of  an  ordinary  lifeguard's- 
man,  tell  them  they  never  shall  above  twice  more  enclose  the  limbs  of  one  for  whom  fate 
baa  much  more  fitting  garments  in  store," 

Hereward  dared  not  intrust  his  voice  with  an  answer  to  so  critical  a  speech ;  he  bowed 
profoundly,  and  retired  to  his  own  quarters  in  the  building. 

Upon  entering  the  apartment,  he  was  immediately  saluted  by  the  voice  of  Count 
Robert,  in  joyful  accents,  not  suppressed  by  the  fear  of  making  himself  heard,  though 
prudence  should  have  mode  that  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Hast  thou  heard  it,  my  dear  Hereward,"  he  said — "  hast  thou  heard  the  proclamation, 
by  which  this  Greek  antelope  hath  defied  me  to  tilting  with  grinded  spears,  and  fighting 
three  passives  of  arms  with  sharpened  swords  ?  Yet  there  is  something  strange,  too, 
that  he  should  not  think  it  safer  to  hold  my  lady  to  the  encounter '.  He  may  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  crusaders  would  not  permit  such  a  battle  to  be  fought.  But,  by  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  !  he  little  knows  that  the  men  of  the  West  hold  their  ladies' 
character  for  courage  as  jealously  as  they  do  their  own.  This  whole  night  have  I  been 
eonsidering  in  what  armour  I  shall  clothe  me  ;  what  shifl  I  shall  make  for  a  steed  ;  and 
whether  I  shall  not  honour  him  sutHcicntly  by  using  Tranchefer,  as  my  only  weapon, 
against  his  whole  armour,  offensive  and  defensive." 

*'  I  shall  take  care,  however,"  «aid  Hereward,  "that  thou  art  better  provided  in  case 
of  need. — Thou  knoweat  not  the  Greeks." 


■gPfjgjgfiEIE  Varangian  did  not  leave  tho  Couat  of  Paria  until  the  latter  had  placed  in 
'.'j^J^^  his  hands  liia  signet-ring,  semie,  (as  the  heralds  express  it)  te^ith  lancet  fplintertd, 
iHt?t-5)and  bearing  the  proud  motto,  "Mine  yet  unscallied."  Provided  with  this 
i'.i>ti'^S  gy(nbol  of  confidence,  it  was  now  his  business  to  Uke  order  for  commuDicating 
the  approaeliing  solemnity  to  the  leuder  of  the  crusading  army,  and  demanding  from  him, 
in  tlie  name  of  Robert  of  Pai-is,  and  the  Lady  Brenbilda,  such  a  detachment  of  weatero 
cavaliers  as  migiit  ensure  strict  observance  of  honour  and  honesty  in  the  arraogement 
of  the  lists,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  combat.  The  duties  imposed  on  Hereward 
were  such  as  to  render  it  im|M3sible  for  him  to  proceed  personally  to  the  camp  of 
Godfrey ;  and  though  there  were  many  of  the  Varangians  in  whose  fidelity  he  could 
have  trusted,  he  knew  of  none  among  those  under  his  immediate  command  whose 
intelligence,  on  so  novel  an  occasion,  might  bo  entirely  depended  on.  In  this  perplexity, 
he  strolled,  jicrhaps  without  well  knowing  why,  to  the  gardens  of  Agelastes,  where 
fortune  once  more  produced  him  an  interview  with  Bertha, 

No  sooner  bad  Ilercward  made  lier  aware  of  Ins  difficulty,  than  the  faithful  bower- 
maiden's  resolution  was  taken. 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  "  that  the  peril  of  this  part  of  tbe  adventure  must  rest  with  me ;  and 
wherefore  sliould  it  not?  My  mistress,  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity,  offered  herself  to  go 
fortli  into  tlie  wide  world  for  my  sake  ;  I  will  for  hers  go  to  the  camp  of  this  Prankish 
lord.  He  is  an  honourable  man,  and  a  pious  Christian,  and  his  followers  are  faithful 
pilgrims.    A  woman  can  have  nothing  to  fear  who  goes  to  such  men  upon  such  an  errand." 

The  Varangian,  however,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  camps  to 
permit  the  fair  Bertha  to  go  alone.  He  provided,  therefore,  for  her  safe-guard  a  trus^ 
old  soldier,  bound  to  his  person  by  long  kindness  and  confidence,  and  having  thoroughly 
possessed  her  of  the  particulars  of  the  message  she  was  to  deliver,  and  desired  her  to  be 
in  readiness  without  the  enclosure  at  peep  of  dawn,  returned  once  more  to  his  barracks. 

With  the  earliest  light,  Ilereward  was  ognin  at  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  overnight 
with  Bertha,  accompanied  by  the  honest  soldier  to  whose  care  he  meant  to  confide  her. 


In  a  sbort  time,  he  had  seen  them  safely  on  board  of  a  fprry-boat  Ijing  in  the  harbour; 
the  mastK'  of  which  rendily  admitted  them,  afler  some  cxarainatiDn  of  their  license,  to 
fuua  to  Scutari,  which  was  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Acolyte,  as  authorised  by  tliat  foul 
conspirator,  and  which  agreed  with  the  appenrancc  of  old  Osmund  and  his  young  charge. 

Tlie  uiormng  was  lovely ;  and  erelong  the  town  of  Scutari  opened  on  the  view  of  the 
travellers,  glittering,  as  now,  with  a  variety  of  architecture,  wJiich,  though  it  might  be 
tenDod  fsDlastical,  could  not  be  denied  the  praise  of  beauty.  These  buUdings  rose 
boUly  cat  of  a  tliick  grove  of  cypresses,  and  other  huge  trees,  the  larger,  probably,  as 
th^  troro  respected  for  lilling  the  cemeteries,  and  being  the  guardians  of  the  dead. 

At  the  period  we  mention,  another  circumstance,  no  less  striking  thun  beautiful,  rendered 
doubljr  interestiDg  a  scene  which  must  have  been  at  all  times  greatly  so.  A  large 
purtioD  of  that  miscellaneous  army  which  came  to  regain  the  holy  places  of  Palestine, 
and  iKe  bteased  Sepulclire  itself,  from  tlie  iufidela,  had  establisbed  tbemselves  in  a  camp 
within  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  of  Scutari.  Although,  therefore,  the  crusaders  were 
desUtute  is  a  great  measure  of  the  use  of  tents,  the  array  (excepting  the  pavilions  of 
some  leftdera  of  high  rank)  had  constructed  for  themselves  temporary  huts,  not  unpleasing 
to  the  eye,  being  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers,  while  the  tall  pennons  and  banners 
that  floated  over  them  with  various  devices,  showed  that  the  flower  of  Europe  were 
assembled  a(  that  place.  A  loud  and  varied  murmur,  resembling  that  of  a  thronged  hive, 
floated  from  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Scutari,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  deep  tone  was  broken  by  some  shriller  sound,  the  note  of  some  musical 
ioBtrument,  or  the  treble  scream  of  some  child  or  female,  in  fear  or  in  gaiety. 

The  party  at  length  landed  in  safely ;  and  as  they  approached  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  there  sallied  forth  a  brisk  array  of  gallant  cavaliers,  pages,  and  squires,  exercising 
their  masters'  horses  or  their  own.  From  the  noise  they  made,  conversing  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices,  galloping,  curvetting,  and  prancing  Iheir  palfreys,  it  seemed  as  if 
tbdr  early  discipline  had  called  them  to  exercise  ere  the  fumes  of  last  night's  revel  were 
AoroDghly  dissipated  by  repose.  So  soon  as  they  saw  Bertha  and  her  party,  tliey 
approached  them  with  cries  which  marked  their  country  was  Italy — "  Al'erta!  al'erta! — 
Itoba  d..'  guiuhi^'no,  caiiieriidi  I  "* 

They  gathered  round  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  and  her  companions,  repeating  their 
cries  in  a  manner  which  made  Bertha  tremble.  Their  general  demand  was,  "  What  was 
her  business  in  their  camp  ?" 

"  I  would  to  the  general- in -chief,  cavaliers,"  answered  Bertha,  "  having  a  secret 
message  to  his  ear," 

"  For  whose  ear  ?"  said  a  leader  of  the  party,  a  handsome  youth  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  seemed  either  to  have  a  sounder  brain  than  his  fellows,  or  to  have 
over6owed  it  with  less  wine.      "  Which  of  our  leaders  do  you  come  hither  to  see  ?"  he 


"  Godfrey  of  Bouillon." 

"  Indeed!"  said  the  page  who  had  spoken  first;  "  can  nothing  of  less  consequence 
serve  thy  turn  ?  Take  a  look  amongst  us ;  young  are  we  all,  and  reasonably  wealthy, 
Uy  Lord  of  Bouillon  Is  old,  and  if  he  has  any  sequins,  he  is  not  like  to  lavish  them 
in  this  way." 

"  Still  I  have  a  token  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,"  answered  Bertha,  "  an  assured  one ; 
and  he  will  little  thank  any  who  obstructs  my  free  passage  to  him ;"  and  therewithal 
showing  a  little  case,  in  which  the  signet  of  the  Count  of  Paris  was  enclosed,  "  I  will 
trust  it  in  your  bands,"  she  said,  "  if  you  promise  not  to  open  it,  but  to  give  me  free 
access  t«  the  noble  leader  of  the  crusaders." 

"  I  win,"  said  the  yonth,  "  and  if  such  be  the  Duke's  pleasure,  thou  shall  be 
admitted  to  him." 
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**  Ernest  the  Apulian,  thy  dainty  Italian  wit  is  caught  in  a  trap,**  said  one  of  his 
companions. 

"  Thou  art  an  ultramontane  fool,  Polydore,"  returned  Ernest ;  "  there  may  be  more 
in  this  than  either  thy  wit  or  mine  is  able  to  fathom.  This  maiden  and  one  of  her 
attendants  wear  a  dress  belonging  to  the  Varangian  Imperial  guard.  They  have 
perhaps  been  intrusted  with  a  message  from  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  not  irreconcilable 
witli  Alexius's  politics  to  send  it  through  such  messengers  as  these.  Let  us,  therefore^ 
convey  them  in  all  honour  to  the  General's  tent." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Polydore.  "  A  blue-eyed  wench  is  a  pretty  thing,  but  I 
like  not  the  sauce  of  the  camp-marshal,  nor  his  taste  in  attiring  men  who  gave  way  to 
temptation.*  Yet,  ere  I  prove  a  fool  like  my  companion,  I  would  ask  who  or  what 
this  pretty  maiden  is,  who  comes  to  put  noble  princes  and  holy  pilgrims  in  mind  that 
they  have  in  their  time  had  the  follies  of  men  ?" 

Bertha  advanced  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Ernest.  Meantime  joke  followed  jest, 
among  Polydore  and  the  rest  of  the  gay  youths,  in  riotous  and  ribald  succession,  which, 
however  characteristic  of  the  rude  speakers,  may  as  well  be  omitted  here.  Their  effect 
was  to  shake  in  some  degree  the  fortitude  of  the  Saxon  maiden,  who  had  some  difficulty 
in  mustering  courage  to  address  them.  "  As  you  have  mothers,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
*'  as  you  have  fair  sisters,  whom  you  would  protect  from  dishonour  with  your  best  blood 
— as  you  love  and  honour  those  holy  places  which  you  are  sworn  to  free  from  the 
infidel  enemy,  have  compassion  on  me,  that  you  may  merit  success  in  your  undertaking ! " 

"  Fear  nothing,  maiden,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  will  be  your  protector ;  and  you,  my 
comrades,  be  ruled  by  me.  I  have,  during  your  brawling,  taken  a  view,  though  some- 
what against  my  promise,  of  the  pledge  which  she  bears,  and  if  she  who  presents  it  is 
affronted  or  maltreated,  be  assured  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  will  severely  avenge  the  wrong 
done  her." 

"  Nay,  comrade,  if  thou  canst  warrant  us  so  much,"  said  Polydore,  "  I  will  myself  be 
most  anxious  to  conduct  the  young  woman  in  honour  and  safety  to  Sir  Godfrey's  tent." 

"  Tlie  Princes,"  said  Ernest,  "  must  be  nigh  meeting  there  in  council.  What  I  have 
said  I  will  warrant  and  uphold  with  hand  and  life.  More  I  might  guess,  but  I  conclude 
this  sensible  young  maiden  can  speak  for  herself." 

"  Now,  Heaven  bless  thee,  gallant  squire,"  said  Bertha,  "  and  make  thee  alike  brave 
and  fortunate  !  Embarrass  yourself  no  farther  about  me,  than  to  deliver  me  safe  to  your 
leader,  Godfrey." 

**  We  spend  time,"  said  Ernest,  springing  from  his  horse.  "  You  are  no  soft  Easteniy 
fair  maid,  and  I  presume  you  will  find  yourself  under  no  difficulty  in  managing  a  quiet 
horse  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Bertha,  as,  wrapping  herself  in  her  cassock,  she  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  alighted  upon  the  spirited  palfrey,  as  a  linnet  stoops  upon  a  rose  bush. 
"  And  now,  sir,  as  my  business  really  brooks  no  delay,  I  will  be  indebted  to  you  to  show 
me  instantly  to  the  tent  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Bouillon." 

By  availing  herself  of  this  courtesy  of  the  young  Apulian,  Bertha  imprudently 
separated  herself  from  the  old  Varangian ;  but  the  intentions  of  the  youth  were 
honourable,  and  he  conducted  her  through  the  tents  and  huts  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
celebrated  General-in -chief  of  the  Crusade. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  you  must  tarry  for  a  space,  under  the  guardianship  of  my 
companions,"  (for  two  or  three  of  the  pages  had  accompanied  them,  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  the  issue,)  '*  and  I  will  take  the  conmiands  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  upon  the 
subject." 

To  this  nothing  could  be  objected,  and  Bertha  had  nothing  better  to  do,  than  to 

*  Penon*  among  the  Crusaders  found  guilty  of  certain  oiTcnces,  did  penance  in  a  dress  of  tar  and  feaUien,  tiiongh  it  is 
supposed  a  punishment  of  modem  invention. 
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adniire  the  outsiile  of  the  t<:iil,  which,  in  one  of  Alexius'4  fits  of  generosity  nnd 
munificence,  had  been  presented  by  the  Greek  Emperor  to  the  Chief  of  tlie  Franks.  It 
wiaa  raised  upon  tall  epeiLr-shaped  polos,  which  had  the  ecmblanco  of  gold  ;  its  curtains 
were  of  a  thick  stuff,  manufactured  of  silk,  cotton,  aiid  golil  thread.  The  warders  who 
stood  round,  were  (at  least  during  the  time  that  tiie  council  was  held)  old  grave  men, 
the  personal  squiree  of  the  body,  most  of  them,  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  taken' the 
Croea,  and  who  could,  therefore,  be  trusted  as  a  guard  over  the  assembly,  without 
danger  of  their  blabbing  what  they  might  ovcrLeor,  Their  appearance  was  serious  and 
considerate,  and  tbey  looked  like  men  who  had  taken  upou  them  the  Cross,  not  as  an 
idle  adventure  of  ai^ns,  but  as  a,  purpose  of  the  most  solemn  and  serious  nature.  One  of 
these  stopt  the  Italian,  and  demanded  what  business  authorised  him  to  press  forward  into 
tho  council  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  already  taking  their  seats.  The  page  answered 
by  giving  his  name,  "  Ernest  of  Otranto,  page  of  Prince  Tancred  ;"  and  stated  that  he 
announced  a  young  woman,  who  bore  a  token  to  the  Duko  of  Bouillon,  adding  that  it 
WHS  accompanied  by  a  message  for  his  own  ear- 
Bertha,  meantime,  laid  aside  her  mantle,  or  upper  garment,  and  disposed  the  rest  of 
her  dress  according  to  the  Anglo-Sa:con  costume.  She  had  hardly  complcled  this  task, 
before  the  page  of  Prince  Tancred  returned,  to  conduct  her  into  the  presence  of  the 
council  of  the  Crosade.  She  Mlowed  his  signal ;  while  the  other  young  men  who  had 
accompanied  her,  wondering  at  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she  gained  admittance, 
drew  back  to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  tent,  and  there  canvassed  the  singuhirity  of 
their  morning's  adventure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ambassadress  herself  entered  the  council  chamber,  exhibiting 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  shamefacedness  and  reserve,  together  with  a  bold  determination 
to  da  her  duty  at  all  events.  There  were  about  fifteen  of  the  principal  crusaders 
Ofsembled  in  council,  with  their  chieftain  Godfrey.  He  himself  was  a  tall  strong  man, 
trrived  at  that  period  of  life  in  which  men  are  supposed  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
resolution,  while  they  have  acquired  a  wisdom  and  circumspection  unknown  to  their 
earlier  years.  The  countenance  of  Godfrey  bespoke  both  prudence  and  boldness,  and  resem- 
bled Ilia  hair,  where  a  few  threads  of  silver  were  already  mingled  with  his  raven  locks. 

Tancred,  the  noblest  kniglit  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  sat  at  no  great  distance  from 
him,  with  Hugh,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  generally  called  the  Great  Count,  the  selfish  and 
wily  Bohemond,  the  powerful  Raymond  of  Provence,  and  others  of  the  principal 
crusaders,  all  more  or  less  completely  sheathed  in  armour. 

Bertha  did  not  allow  her  courage  to  be  broken  down,  but  advancing  with  a  timid 
grace  towards  Godfrey,  she  placed  in  his  hands  the  signet  which  had  been  restored  to 
her  by  the  young  page,  and  after  a  deep  obeisance,  spoke  these  words  ;  "  Godfrey,  Count 
of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  Lower,  Chief  of  the  Holy  Enterprise  called  the 
Crusade,  and  you,  his  gallant  comrades,  peers,  and  companions,  by  whatever  titles  you 
may  be  honoured,  I,  an  humble  maiden  of  England,  daughter  of  Engelred,  originally  a 
franklin  of  Hampshire,  and  since  Chieftain  of  the  Foresters,  or  free  Anglo-Saxons, 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Edric,  do  claim  what  credence  is  due  to  the 
bearer  of  the  true  pledge  which  I  put  into  your  hand,  on  the  part  of  one  not  the  least 
considerable  of  your  own  body.  Count  Robert  of  Paris" 

"  Our  most  honourable  confederate,"  said  Godfrey,  looking  at  the  ring.  "  Most  of 
you,  my  lords,  must,  I  think,  know  this  signet — afield  sown  with  the  fragments  of  many 
splintered  laneea."  The  signet  was  handed  from  one  of  the  Assembly  to  another,  and 
generally  recognised. 

When  Godfrey  had  signified  so  much,  the  maiden  resumed  her  message.  "  To  all 
true  crusaders,  therefore,  comrades  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  especially  to  the  Duke 
himself, — to  all,  I  say,  excepting  Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  whom  he  counts  unworthy  of 
hia  notice" 
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"  Hah !  me  unworthy  of  his  notice,"  said  Bohemond.  "  What  mean  you  by  that, 
damsel  ? — But  the  Count  of  Paris  shall  answer  it  to  me." 

**  Under  your  favour,  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  Godfrey,  "  no.  Our  articles  renounce  the 
sending  of  challenges  among  ourselves,  and  the  matter,  if  not  dropt  betwixt  the  parties, 
must  be  referred  to  the  voice  of  this  honourable  counciL" 

"  I  think  I  guess  the  business  now,  my  lord,"  said  Bohemond.  "  The  Count  of  Paris 
is  disposed  to  turn  and  tear  me,  because  I  offered  him  good  counsel  on  the  evening 
before  we  left  Constantinople,  when  he  neglected  to  accept  or  be  guided  by  it" 

^^  It  will  be  the  more  easily  explained  when  we  have  heard  his  message,"  said  Grodfrey. 
— '*  Speak  forth  Lord  Robert  of  Paris's  charge,  damsel,  that  we  may  take  some  order 
with  that  which  now  seems  a  perplexed  business." 

Bertha  resumed  her  message;  and,  having  briefly  narrated  the  recent  events,  thus 
concluded : — "  The  battle  is  to  be  done  to-morrow,  about  two  hours  after  daybreak,  and 
the  Count  entreats  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Lorraine  that  he  will  permit  some  fifty  of  the 
lances  of  France  to  attend  the  deed  of  arras,  and  secure  that  fair  and  honourable  conduct 
which  he  has  otherwise  some  doubts  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  Or  if 
any  young  and  gallant  knight  should,  of  his  own  free  will,  wish  to  view  the  said 
combat,  the  Count  will  feel  his  presence  as  on  honour ;  always  he  desires  that  the  name 
of  such  knight  be  numbered  carefully  with  the  armed  crusaders  who  shall  attend  in  the 
lists,  and  that  the  whole  shall  be  limited,  by  Duke  Godfrey's  own  inspection,  to  fifty 
lances  only,  which  are  enough  to  obtain  the  protection  required,  while  more  would  be 
considered  as  a  preparation  for  aggression  upon  the  Grecians,  and  occasion  the  revival  of 
disputes  which  are  now  happily  at  rest." 

Bertha  had  no  sooner  finished  delivering  her  manifesto,  and  made  with  great  grace 
her  obeisance  to  the  council,  than  a  sort  of  whisper  took  place  in  the  assembly,  which 
soon  assumed  a  more  lively  tone. 

Their  solemn  vow  not  to  turn  their  back  upon  Palestine,  now  that  they  had  set  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  was  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the  elder  knights  of  the  council, 
and  two  or  three  high  prelates,  who  had  by  this  time  entered  to  take  share  in  the 
deliberations.  The  young  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fired  with  indignation  on 
hearing  the  manner  in  which  their  comrade  had  been  trepanned ;  and  few  of  them  could 
think  of  missing  a  combat  in  the  lists  in  a  country  in  which  such  sights  were  bo  rare, 
and  where  one  was  to  be  fought  so  near  them. 

Godfrey  rested  his  brow  on  his  hand,  and  seemed  in  great  perplexity.  To  break  with 
the  Greeks,  after  having  suffered  so  many  injuries  in  order  to  maintain  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  peace  with  them,  seemed  very  impolitic,  and  a  sacrifice  of  all  he  had 
obtained  by  a  long  course  of  painful  forbearance  towards  Alexius  Comnenus.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  bound  as  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  the  injury  offered  to  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,  whose  reckless  spirit  of  chivalry  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army. 
It  was  the  cause,  too,  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  a  brave  one :  every  knight  in  the  host 
would  think  himself  bound,  by  his  vow,  to  hasten  to  her  defence.  When  Grodfrey  spoke, 
it  was  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  the  determination,  and  the  short  time  there  was 
to  consider  the  case. 

"  With  submission  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lorraine,"  said  Tancred,  "  I  was  a  knight 
ere  I  was  a  crusader,  and  took  on  me  the  vows  of  chivalry,  ere  I  placed  this  blessed  sign 
upon  my  shoulder ;  the  vow  first  made  must  be  first  discharged.  I  will  therefore  do 
penance  for  neglecting,  for  a  space,  the  obligations  of  the  second  vow,  while  I  observe 
that  which  recalb  me  to  the  first  duty  of  knighthood, — the  relief  of  a  distressed  lady  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  conduct  towards  her,  and  towards  this  host,  in  every  respect 
entitles  me  to  call  them  treacherous  faitours." 

"  If  my  kinsman  Tancred,"  said  Bohemond,  "will  check  his  impetuosity,  and  you,  my 
lords,  will  listen,  as  you  have  sometimes  deigned  to  do,  to  my  advice,  I  think  I  can 
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direct  you  how  to  keep  clear  of  any  breach  of  your  oath,  and  ypt  fully  to  relieve  our 
distreeaed  fellow-pilgrim b. — I  see  some  Buspicious  looks  are  cast  towfirda  me,  which  are 
caused  perhaps  by  the  churlish  manner  in  which  this  violent,  and,  in  this  case,  almost 
insane  young  warrior,  Ims  protested  againat  receiving  my  assistance.  My  great  offence 
is  the  having  given  him  warning,  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  treachery  which  wm 
about  to  be  practised  against  him,  and  instructed  him  to  use  forbearance  and  temperance. 
Uy  warning  he  altogether  contemned — my  example  he  neglected  to  follow,  and  fell  into 
the  snare  which  was  spread,  as  it  were,  before  his  very  eyes.  Tet  the  Count  of  Pari£^ 
in  rashly  contemning  me,  has  acted  only  from  a  temper  which  misfortune  and  disappoint- 
ment have  rendered  irrational  and  frantic.  I  am  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill-will,  that, 
iritli  your  lordship's  pennission,  and  that  of  the  present  council,  I  will  haste  to  the  place 
of  rendcavous  with  fifty  lances,  making  up  the  retinue  which  attends  upon  each  to  at 
least  ten  men,  which  will  make  the  stipulated  auxiliary  force  equal  to  five  hundred ;  and 
with  these  I  can  have  little  doubt  of  rescuing  the  Count  and  his  lady." 

"  Nobly  proposed,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bouillon ;  "and  with  a  charitable  forgiveness 
of  injuries  which  becomes  our  Christian  expedition.  But  (hou  hast  forgot  the  main 
difficulty,  brother  Boheraond,  that  we  are  sworn  never  to  turn  back  upon  the  sacred 
journey." 

"  If  we  can  elude  that  oath  upon  the  present  occasion,"  said  Bohemond,  "  it  Ijecomes 
our  duty  to  do  so.  Are  we  such  bad  horsemen,  or  are  our  steeds  so  awkward,  that  we 
ouinot  rein  them  back  from  this  to  the  landing-place  at  Scutari  ?  We  can  get  them  on 
Rhipboaxd  in  the  same  retrograde  manner,  and  when  we  arrive  in  Europe,  where  our 
TOW  binds  us  no  longer,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris  are  rescued,  and  our  vow 
tBHiains  entire  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven." 

A  general  shout  arose — "  Long  life  to  the  gallant  Bohemond  ! — Shame  to  us  if  we  do 
not  fly  to  the  assistance  of  so  valiant  a  knight,  and  a  lady  so  lovely,  since  we  can  do  so 
irithout  breach  of  our  vow." 

"  ITie  question,"  said  Godfrey,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  eluded  rather  than  solved ;  yet 
lueh  evasions  have  been  admitted  by  the  most  learned  and  scrupulous  clerks ;  nor  do  I 
besitate  to  admit  of  Boheraond's  expedient,  any  more  than  if  the  enemy  had  attacked 
Mir  rear,  which  might  have  occasioned  our  countermarching  to  be  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity." 

Some  there  were  in  the  assembly,  particularly  the  churchmen,  inclined  to  think  that 
the  oath  by  which  the  crusaders  had  solemnly  bound  themselves,  ought  to  be  as  literally 
obeyed.  But  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  a  place  in  the  council,  and  possessed  great 
weight,  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  since  the  precise  observance  of  their  vow 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  forces  of  the  crusade,  it  was  in  fact  unlawful,  and  should  not 
be  kept  according  to  the  literal  meaning,  if,  by  a  fair  construction,  it  could  be  eluded." 

He  offered  himself  to  back  the  animal  which  he  bestrode — that  is,  his  ass  ;  and  though 
he  was  diverted  from  showing  this  example  by  the  remonstrances  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  afraid  of  his  becoming  o  scandal  in  tJie  eyes  of  the  heathen,  yet  he 
so  prevailed  by  his  aiguments,  that  the  knights,  far  from  scrupling  to  countermarch, 
eagerly  contended  which  should  have  the  honour  of  making  one  of  the  party  which 
should  retrograde  to  Constantinople,  see  the  combat,  and  bring  back  to  the  host  in  safety 
the  valorous  Count  of  Paris,  of  whose  victory  no  one  doubted,  and  his  Amazonian 
Countess. 

This  emulation  was  also  put  an  end  to  by  the  authority  of  Godfrey,  who  himself 
selected  the  fifty  knights  who  were  to  compose  the  party.  They  were  chosen  from 
different  nations,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  was  given  to  young  Tancred  of  Otranto. 
Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  Bohemond,  Godfrey  detained  the  latter,  under  the  pretext 
that  bis  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
council  to  form  the   plan  of  the  campaign  in  Syria ;  but  in  reality  he  dreaded  the 
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selfishness  of  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  as  well  as  military  skill,  who,  finding  himself  in 
a  separate  command,  might  be  tempted,  should  opportunities  arise,  to  enliurge  his  own 
power  and  dominion,  at  the  expense  of  the  pious  purposes  of  the  crusade  in  general. 
The  younger  men  of  the  expedition  were  chiefly  anxious  to  procure  such  horses  as  had 
been  thoroughly  trained,  and  could  go  through  with  ease  and  temper  the  manoeuvre  of 
equitation,  by  which  it  was  designed  to  render  legitimate  the  movement  which  they  had 
recourse  to.  The  selection  was  at  length  made,  and  the  detachment  ordered  to  draw  up 
in  the  rear,  or  upon  the  eastward  line  of  the  Christian  encampment.  In  the  meanwhile, 
GodlVey  charged  Bertha  with  a  message  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  which,  slightly 
censuring  him  for  not  observing  more  caution  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  he 
informed  him  that  he  had  sent  a  detachment  of  fifty  lances,  with  the  corresponding 
squires,  pages,  men-at-arms,  and  cross-bows,  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded  by 
the  valiant  Tancrcd,  to  his  assistance.  The  Duke  also  informed  him,  that  he  had  add^ 
a  suit  of  armour  of  the  best  temper  Milan  could  afibrd,  together  with  a  trusty  war- 
horse,  which  he  entreated  him  to  use  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  for  Bertha  had  not 
omitted  to  intimate  Count  Robert's  want  of  the  means  of  knightly  equipment  The 
horse  was  brought  before  the  pavilion  accordingly,  completely  barbed  or  armed  in  steel, 
and  laden  with  armour  for  the  knight's  body.  Godfrey  himself  put  the  bridle  into 
Bertha's  hand. 

'^  Thou  need'st  not  fear  to  trust  thyself  with  this  steed,  he  is  as  gentle  and  docile  as 
he  is  fleet  and  brave.  Place  thyself  on  his  back,  and  take  heed  thou  stir  not  from  the 
side  of  the  noble  Prince  Tancred  of  Otranto,  who  will  be  the  faithful  defender  of  a 
maiden  that  has  this  day  shown  dexterity,  courage,  and  fidelity." 

Bertha  bowed  low,  as  her  cheeks  glowed  at  praise  from  one  whose  talents  and  worth 
were  in  such  general  esteem,  as  to  have  raised  him  to  the  distinguished  situation  of 
leader  of  a  host  which  numbered  in  it  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  captains  of 
Christendom. 

"  \Vlio  are  yon  two  persons?"  continued  Godfrey,  speaking  of  the  companions  of 
Bertha,  whom  he  saw  in  the  distance  before  the  tent. 

"  The  one,"  answered  the  damsel,  "  is  the  master  of  the  ferry-boat  which  brought  me 
over ;  and  the  other  an  old  Varangian  who  came  hither  as  my  protector.** 

"  As  they  may  come  to  employ  their  eyes  here,  and  their  tongues  on  the  opposite 
side,"  returned  the  general  of  the  crusaders,  ^^  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  them 
accompany  you.  They  shall  remain  here  for  some  short  time.  The  citizens  of  Scutari 
will  not  comprehend  for  some  space  what  our  intention  is,  and  I  could  wbh  Prince 
Tancred  and  his  attendants  to  be  the  first  to  announce  their  own  arrivaL" 

Bertha  accordingly  intimated  the  pleasure  of  the  French  general  to  the  parties^ 
without  naming  his  motives ;  when  the  ferryman  began  to  exclaim  on  the  hardship  of 
intercepting  him  in  his  trade,  and  Osmund  to  complain  of  being  detained  from  bis 
duties.  But  Bertha,  by  the  orders  of  Godfrey,  left  them,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  soon  at  liberty.  Finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  each  applied  himself  to 
his  favourite  amusement.  The  ferryman  occupied  himself  in  staring  about  at  all  that 
was  new;  and  Osmund,  having  in  the  meantime  accepted  an  ofier  of  breakfast  from 
some  of  the  domestics,  was  presently  engaged  with  a  flask  of  such  red  wine  as  would 
have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  lot  than  that  which  he  at  present  experienced. 

The  detachment  of  Tancred,  fifty  spears  and  their  armed  retinue,  which  amounted 
fully  to  five  hundred  men,  after  having  taken  a  short  and  hasty  refreshment,  were  in 
arms  and  mounted  before  the  sultry  hour  of  noon.  After  some  manoeuvres,  of  which 
the  Greeks  of  Scutari,  whose  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the  preparations  of  the  detach- 
ment, were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  purpose,  they  formed  into  a  single  column, 
having  four  men  in  front.  When  the  horses  were  in  this  position,  the  whole  riders  at 
once  began  to  rein  back.     The  action  was  one  to  which  both  the  cavaliers  and  their 


horsi£3  were  well  accuslnmed,  nor  did  tt  at  first  afford  much  surprise  to  tbe  spect&Uirs  ; 
bat  when  tbe  same  retr<^rade  evolulion  waa  continued,  and  the  body  of  crusaders  sdemed 
about  to  enter  tlie  town  of  Scutari  in  so  extraordinary  a  fashion,  some  idea  of  the  truth 
began  to  occupy  the  citizens.  The  cry  at  length  was  general,  when  Tuncred  and  a  few 
others,  whose  horses  were  unusually  well  trnined,  arrived  at  the  port,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a.  galley,  into  which  they  led  their  horses,  and,  disregarding  all  opposition 
from  the  Imperial  officers  of  the  haven,  pushed  the  vessel  off  from  the  shore. 

Other  cavaliers  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose  eo  easily ;  the  rideva,  or  the  horses, 
were  leas  accustomed  to  continue  in  the  constrained  pace  for  such  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  so  that  many  of  the  knights,  having  retrograded  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards, 
thought  their  vow  woe  sufficiently  observed  by  having  so  far  deferred  to  il,  and  riding 
in  the  ordinary  manner  into  the  town,  seized  without  farther  ceremony  on  some  vessels, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
on  Ihe  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Some  less  able  horsemen  met  with  various  accidents ; 
for  though  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  time,  that  nothing  was  so  bold  as  a  blind  horse,  yet 
from  this  mode  of  equitation,  where  neither  horse  nor  rider  saw  the  way  he  wds  going, 
MOie  steeds  were  overllirown,  others  backed  upon  dangerous  obstacles;  and  the  bones  of 
the  cavaliers  themselves  suffered  much  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  an  ordinary 
march. 

Those  horsemen,  also,  who  met  with  falls,  incurred  the  danger  of  being  slain  by  the 
Greeks,  had  not  Godfrey,  surmounting  his  religious  scruples,  despatched  a  squadron  to 
extricate  them — a  task  which  they  performed  with  great  ease.  The  greater  part  of 
Tancred's  followers  succeeded  in  embarking,  as  was  intended,  nor  waa  there  more  than 
i  Bcore  or  two  finally  amissing.  To  accomplish  their  voyage.,  however,  even  the  Prince 
ot  Otranto  liimself,  and  most  of  his  followers,  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
onknightly  labours  of  the  oar.  This  they  found  extremely  difficult,  aa  well  from  the 
state  both  of  the  tide  and  the  wind,  as  from  tbe  want  of  practice  at  the  exercise.  God- 
frey in  person  viewed  their  progress  anxiously,  from  a  neighbouring  height,  and 
perceived  with  regret  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  making  their  way,  which  was 
still  more  increased  by  the  necessity  for  their  keeping  in  a  body,  and  waiting  for  the 
slowest  and  worst  manned  vessels,  which  considerably  detained  those  that  were  more 
expeditious.  They  made  some  progress,  however ;  nor  had  the  commander-in-chief  the 
least  doubt,  that  before  sunset  they  would  safely  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 

He  retired  at  length  from  his  post  of  observation,  having  placed  a  careful  sentinel  in 
his  stead,  with  directions  to  bring  him  word  the  instant  that  the  detachment  reached 
the  opposite  shore.  This  the  soldier  could  easily  discern  by  the  eye,  if  it  was  daylight 
at  the  time;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  night  before  they  could  arrive,  the  Prince  of 
Otranto  had  orders  to  show  certain  lights,  which,  in  case  of  their  meeting  resistance 
from  the  Greeks,  should  be  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  indicate  danger. 

Godfrey  then  explained  to  the  Greek  authorities  of  Scutari,  whom  he  summoned  before 
him,  the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  keep  in  readiness  such  vessels  as  could  be 
procured,  with  which,  in  case  of  need,  he  was  determined  to  transport  a  strong  division 
from  his  array  to  support  those  who  hod  gone  before.  He  then  rode  back  to  his  camp, 
the  confused  murmurs  of  which,  rendered  more  noisy  by  the  various  discussions  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  day,  rolled  off  from  the  numerous  host  of  the  crusaders,  and 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  many-billowed  Hellespont. 
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3  HEN  the  sky  is  darkened  suddenly,  and  the  atmosphere  grows  thick  and 
'  stifling,  the  lower  ranks  of  creation  entertaia  the  ominous  sense  of  a  coming 
tempest  The  binls  fly  to  the  thickets,  the  wild  creatures  retreat  to  the 
'  closest  covers  which  their  instinct  gives  them  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and 
domestic  animals  show  their  apprehension  of  the  approaching  thunder-storm  by 
singular  actions  and  movements  inferring  fenr  and  disturbance. 

It  seems  that  human  nature,  when  its  original  habits  are  cultivated  and  attended  to^ 
possesses,  on  simitar  occasions,  something  of  that  prescient  foreboding,  which  nnnouncea 
the  approaching  tempest  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  creation.  The  cultivation  of  our 
intellectual  powers  goes  perhaps  too  far,  when  it  teaches  us  entirely  to  suppress  and 
disregard  those  natural  feelings,  which  were  originally  designed  as  sentinels  by  ivbich 
nature  warned  us  of  impending  danger. 

Something  of  the  kind,  however,  still  remains,  and  that  species  of  feeling  which 
announces  to  us  sorrowful  or  alarming  tidings,  may  be  said,  like  the  prophecies  of  the 
weird  sisters,  to  come  over  us  like  a  sudden  cloud. 

During  the  fatal  day  which  was  to  precede  the  combat  of  the  Ctesar  with  the  Count 
of  Paris,  there  were  current  through  the  city  of  Constantinople  the  most  contradictory, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrific  reports.  Privy  conspiracy,  it  vras  allied,  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  breaking  out ;  open  war,  it  was  reported  by  others,  was  about  to  shake 
her  banners  over  the  devoted  city ;  the  precise  cause  was  not  agreed  upon,  any  more 
than  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  Some  said  that  the  barbarians  from  the  borders  of  Thracia, 
the  Hungarians,  as  they  were  termed,  and  the  Coraani,  were  on  their  march  from  the 
frontiers  to  surprise  the  city ;  another  report  stated  that  the  Turks,  who,  during  this 


period,  were  eslabliabed  in  Asia,  had  resolved  to  prevent  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
cmsaders  upon  Palestine,  by  aurpriaing  not  only  the  Western  Pilgrims,  but  the  Christiana 
of  the  East,  by  one  of  tbeir  innumerable  invasions,  executed  with  their  characteristic 
rapidity. 

Another  report,  approaching  more  near  to  the  truth,  declared  that  the  crusaders 
themselves,  having  discovered  their  various  causes  of  complaint  against  Alexius 
CoDutenuB,  had  resolved  to  march  back  their  united  forces  to  the  capital,  with  a  view  of 
dethroaing  or  chastising  him ;  and  the  citizens  were  dreadfully  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  of  the  resentment  ol'  men  so  fierce  in  their  habits  and  so  strange  in  their 
manners.  In  short,  although  they  did  not  all  agree  on  the  precise  cause  of  danger,  it 
was  yet  generally  allowed  that  something  of  a  dreadful  kind  was  impending,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  confirmed  by  the  motions  that  were  taking  place  among 
the  troops.  The  Varangians,  as  well  as  the  Immortals,  were  gradually  assembled,  and 
placed  in  occupation  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  city,  until  at  length  the  fleet  of  galleys, 
row-boats,  and  transports,  occupied  by  Tancred  and  his  party,  were  observed  to  put 
themselves  in  motion  from  Scutari,  and  attempt  to  gain  such  a  height  in  the  narrow  sea, 
as  Qpon  the  turn  of  the  tide  should  transport  them  to  the  port  of  the  capital. 

Alexius  Comncnns  was  himself  struck  at  this  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  crusaders.  Yet,  after  some  conversation  with  Hereward,  on  whom  he  had  determined 
to  repose  his  confidence,  and  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  became  reassured,  the 
more  especially  by  the  limited  size  of  the  detachment  which  seemed  to  meditate  so  bold 
B  measure  aa  an  attack  upon  bis  capital.  To  those  around  him  he  said  with  carelessness, 
that  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  trumpet  could  blow  to  the  charge,  within  hearing 
of  the  crusaders'  camp,  without  some  out  of  so  many  knights  coming  forth  to  see  the 
cause  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  conspirators  also  had  their  secret  fears  when  the  little  armament  of  Tancred  bad 
been  seen  on  the  straits.  Agclaat«a  mounted  a  mule,  and  went  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
St  the  place  now  called  Galata.  He  met  Bertha's  old  feiTyman,  whom  Godfrey  had  sot 
M  liberty,  partly  in  contempt,  and  partly  that  the  report  he  was  likely  to  make,  might 
serve  to  amuse  the  conspirators  in  the  city.  Closely  examined  by  Agelastes,  be  confessed 
that  the  present  detachment,  so  far  as  he  understood,  was  clespatchcd  at  the  instance  of 
Bohemond,  and  was  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman  Tancred,  whose  well-known 
banner  was  floating  from  the  headmost  vessel.  This  gave  courage  to  Agelastes,  who,  in 
the  course  of  bis  intrigues,  had  opened  a  private  communication  with  the  wily  and  ever 
mercenary  Prince  of  Antioch.  The  object  of  the  philosopher  had  been  to  obtain  from 
Bohemond  a  body  of  his  followers  to  co-operate  in  the  intended  conspiracy,  and  fortify 
the  party  of  insurgents.  It  is  true,  that  Bohemond  had  returned  no  answer,  but  the 
account  now  given  by  the  ferryman,  and  the  eight  of  Tancred  the  kinsman  of  Bohemond's 
banner  dispbyed  on  the  straits,  satisfied  the  philosopher  that  his  offers,  his  presents,  and 
his  promises,  had  gained  to  liis  side  the  avaricious  Italian,  and  that  this  band  had  been 
selected  by  Bohemond,  and  were  coming  to  act  in  Lis  favour. 

As  Agelastes  turned  to  go  off,  he  almost  jostk'd  a  person,  as  much  muffled  up,  and 
apparently  as  unwilling  to  be  known,  as  the  philosopiicr  himself.  Alexius  Coronenus, 
however — for  it  was  the  Emperor  himself — knew  Agelastes,  though  rather  from  his 
stature  and  gestures,  than  his  countenance ;  and  could  not  furbear  whispering  in  his  ear, 
as  he  passed,  the  well-known  lines,  to  which  the  pretended  sage's  various  acquisitions 
gave  some  degree  of  point : — 
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Agelastes  first  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  the  Emperor's  voice,  yet  immediately 
recovered  presence  of  mind,  the  want  of  wliich  had  made  him  suspect  himself  betrayed ; 
and  without  taking  notice  of  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  he  answered  by 
a  quotation  wliich  should  return  the  alarm  he  had  received.  The  speech  that  suggested 
itself  was  said  to  be  that  which  the  Phantom  of  Cleonice  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
tyrant  who  murdered  her : — 

"  Tu  cole  JusUtiam ;  teque  atque  alios  manet  ultor."* 

The  sentence,  and  the  recollections  which  accompanied  it,  thrilled  through  the  heart  of 
the  Emperor,  who  walked  on,  however,  without  any  notice  or  reply. 

"  The  vile  conspirator,"  he  said,  "  had  his  associates  around  him,  otherwise  he  had 
not  hazarded  that  threat.  Or  it  may  have  been  worse — Agelastes  himself,  on  the  very 
brink  of  this  world,  may  have  obtained  that  singular  glance  into  futurity  proper  to  that 
situation,  and  perhaps  speaks  less  from  his  own  reflection  than  from  a  strange  spirit  of 
prescience,  which  dictates  his  words.  Have  I  then  in  earnest  sinned  so  far  in  my 
imperial  duty,  as  to  make  it  just  to  apply  to  me  the  warning  used  by  the  injured  Cleonice 
to  her  ravisher  and  murderer  ?  Metbinks  I  have  not.  Methinks  that  at  less  expense 
than  that  of  a  just  severity,  I  could  ill  have  kept  my  seat  in  the  high  place  where  Heaven 
has  been  pleased  to  seat  me,  and  where,  as  a  ruler,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  my  station. 
Methinks  the  sum  of  those  who  have  experienced  my  clemency  may  be  well  numbered 
with  that  of  such  as  have  sustained  the  deserved  punishments  of  their  guilt — ^But  has 
that  vengeance,  however  deserved  in  itself,  been  always  taken  in  a  legal  or  justifiable 
manner  ?  My  conscience,  I  doubt,  will  hardly  answer  so  home  a  question  ;  and  where 
is  the  man,  had  he  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  himself,  that  can  hold  so  high  and  responsible 
a  place,  yet  sustain  such  an  interrogation  as  is  implied  in  that  sort  of  warning  which 
I  have  received  from  this  traitor  ?  Tu  cole  justitiam — we  all  need  to  use  justice  to 
others — Teque  atque  alios  manet  ultor — we  are  all  amenable  to  an  avenging  being — I 
will  see  the  Patriarch — instantly  will  I  see  him ;  and  by  confessing  my  transgressions  to 
the  Church,  I  will,  by  her  plenary  indulgence,  acquire  the  right  of  spending  the  last  day 
of  my  reign  in  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  or  at  least  of  pardon — a  state  of  mind  rarely 
the  lot  of  those  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  lofty  places." 

So  saying,  he  passed  to  the  palace  of  Zosimus  the  Patriarch,  to  whom  he  could  unbosom 
himself  with  more  safety,  because  he  had  long  considered  Agelastes  as  a  private  enemy 
to  the  Church,  and  a  man  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  heathenism.  In  the 
councils  of  the  state  they  were  also  opposed  to  each  other,  nor  did  the  Emperor  doubt, 
that  in  communicating  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  Patriarch,  he  was  sure  to  attain 
a  loyal  and  firm  supporter  in  the  defence  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He  therefore 
gave  a  signal  by  a  low  whistle,  and  a  confidential  officer,  well  mounted,  approached  him, 
who  attended  him  in  his  ride,  though  unostentatiously,  and  at  some  distance. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Patriarch, 
with  as  much  speed  as  was  consistent  with  his  purpose  of  avoiding  to  attract  any 
particular  notice  as  he  passed  through  the  street.  During  the  whole  ride,  the  warning 
of  Agelastes  repeatedly  occurred  to  him,  and  his  conscience  reminded  him  of  too  many 
actions  of  his  reign  which  could  only  be  justified  by  necessity,  emphatically  said  to  be  the 
tyrant's  plea,  and  which  were  of  themselves  deserving  the  dire  vengeance  so  long  delayed. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  splendid  towers  which  adorned  the  front  of  the  patriarchal 
palace,  he  turned  aside  from  the  lofty  gates,  repaired  to  a  narrow  court,  and  again  giving 
his  mule  to  his  attendant,  he  stopt  before  a  postern,  whose  low  arch  and  humble 
architrave  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  leading  to  any  place  of  importance. 
On  knocking,  however,  a  priest  of  an  inferior  order  opened  the  door,  who,  with  a  deep 
reverence,  received  the  Emperor  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  known,  and  conducted 

*  "  Do  Uiou  cultivate  Justice :  for  thee  and  for  othen  there  remains  an  aTenger."—OTTD.  Ifxr. 
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him  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Demanding  a  secret  iuterview  with  the  Patriarch, 
AlexiuA  was  tlien  ushered  into  liis  private  library,  where  he  was  received  by  the  aged 
priest  with  the  deepest  respect,  which  the  nature  of  his  communication  soon  changed  into 
horror  and  astonishment. 

Although  Alexius  was  supposed  by  miiny  of  his  own  court,  and  particularly  by  aoine 
members  of  liis  own  family,  tu  be  little  better  than  a  hy]>ocrite  in  his  religious  professiuos, 
yet  such  severe  obseryera  were  unjust  in  branding  him  with  a  name  so  odious.  lie  woa 
indeed  aware  of  the  great  support  which  be  received  from  the  good  opinion  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  them  he  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  or 
of  individual  prelates  who  manifested  fidelity  to  the  crown;  but  though,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  sacrifices  were  rarely  made  by  Alexius,  without  a  view  to  temporal  pohcy, 
yet,  on  the  otiier,  he  regarded  tliem  as  recommended  by  his  devotional  feelinga,  and  took 
credit  to  himself  for  various  grants  and  actions,  as  dictated  by  sincere  piety,  which,  la 
another  aspect,  were  the  fruits  of  temporal  policy.  His  mode  of  looking  on  these 
measures  vf&s  that  of  a  person  with  oblique  vision,  who  sees  an  object  in  a  different 
manner,  according  to  the  point  from  which  ho  chances  to  contemplate  it. 

The  Emperor  placed  his  own  errors  of  government  before  the  Patriarch  in  hia 
confession,  giving  due  weight  to  every  breach  of  morality  as  it  occurred,  and  stripping 
from  them  the  lineaments  and  palliative  circumstances  which  had  in  his  own  imagination 
lessened  their  guilt.  The  Patriarch  heard,  to  his  astonishment,  the  real  thread  of  many 
8  coart  intrigue,  which  had  borne  a  very  different  appearance,  till  the  Emperor's  narrative 
either  justified  his  conduct  upon  the  occasion,  or  left  it  totally  unjustifiable.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  balance  was  certainly  more  in  favour  of  Alexius  than  the  Patriarch  had 
supposed  likely  in  that  more  distant  view  he  had  taken  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
when,  as  usual,  the  ministers  and  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  tlie  applause 
which  they  had  given  in  council  to  the  most  blameahle  actions  of  tho  absolute  monarch, 
by  elsewhere  imputing  to  his  motives  greater  guilt  than  really  belonged  to  them.  Many 
men  who  had  fallen  sacrifices,  it  was  supposed  to  the  personal  spleen  or  jealousy  of  the 
Emperor,  appeared  to  have  been  in  fact  removed  from  life,  or  from  liberty,  because  their 
cnjoyinj:  either  was  inconsistent  with  the  quint  of  tl)e  state  nnd  the  ?afttj  of  the  monarch. 

Zosimus  also  learned,  what  he  perhaps  already  suspected,  that  amidst  the  profound 
silence  of  despotism  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  Grecian  empire,  it  heaved  fre«iuent!y 
with  convulsive  throes,  which  ever  and  anon  made  obvious  the  existence  of  a  volcano 
under  the  surface.  Thus,  while  smaller  delinquencies,  or  avowed  discontent  with  the 
Imperial  government,  seldom  occurred,  and  were  severely  punished  when  they  did,  the 
deepest  and  most  mortal  conspiracies  against  the  life  and  the  authority  of  tlie  Emperor 
were  cherished  by  those  nearest  to  his  person ;  and  he  was  often  himself  aware  of  them, 
though  it  was  not  until  they  approached  an  explosion  that  he  dared  act  upon  his 
knowledge,  and  punish  the  conspirators. 

The  whole  treason  of  the  Caisar,  with  his  associates,  Agelastes  and  Achilles  Tatius, 
was  heard  by  the  Patriarch  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  and  he  was  particularly 
surprised  at  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Emperor,  knowing  the  existence  of  so 
dangerous  a  conspiracy  at  home,  had  been  able  to  parry  the  danger  from  the  crusaders 
occurring  at  the  same  moment. 

"  In  that  respect,"  said  the  Emperor,  to  whom  indeed  the  churchman  hinted  his 
surprise,  "  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate.  Had  I  been  secure  of  the  forces  of  my 
own  empire,  I  might  have  taken  one  out  of  two  manly  and  open  courses  with  these 
frantic  warriors  of  the  west — I  might,  my  reverend  father,  have  devoted  the  sums  paid 
to  Bohemond  and  other  of  the  more  selfish  among  the  crusaders,  to  the  honest  and  open 
support  of  the  army  of  western  Christians,  and  safely  transported  them  to  Palestine, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  great  loss  which  they  are  hkety  to  sustain  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Infidels ;  their  success  would  have  been  in  fact  my  own,  and  a  Latin  kingdom  in 
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Palestine,  defended  hy  its  steel-clad  warriors,  would  have  been  a  safe  and  unexpognable 
barrier  of  the  empire  against  the  Saracens.  Or,  if  it  was  thought  more  expedient  for 
the  protection  of  the  empire  and  the  holy  Church,  over  which  you  are  ruler,  we  might 
at  once,  and  by  open  force,  have  defended  the  frontiers  of  our  states,  against  a  host 
commanded  by  so  many  different  and  discording  chiefs,  and  advancing  upon  us  with 
such  equivocal  intentions.  If  the  first  swarm  of  these  locusts,  under  him  whom  they 
called  Walter  the  Penniless,  was  thinned  by  the  Hungarians,  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  the  pyramids  of  bones  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  still  keep  in  memoty, 
surely  the  united  forces  of  the  Grecian  empire  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
scattering  this  second  flight,  though  conmianded  by  those  Godfreys,  Bohemonds,  and 
Tancreds." 

The  Patriarch  was  silent,  for  though  he  disliked,  or  rather  detested  the  crusaders,  as 
members  of  the  Latin  Church,  he  yet  thought  it  highly  doubtful  that  in  feats  of  battle 
they  could  have  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  Grecian  forces. 

'^  At  any  rate,'*  said  Alexius,  rightly  interpreting  his  silence,  "  if  vanquished,  I  had 
fallen  under  my  shield  as  a  Greek  emperor  should,  nor  had  I  been  forced  into  these  mean 
measures  of  attacking  men  by  stealth,  and  with  forces  disguised  as  infideb;  while  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  soldiers  of  the  empire,  who  have  fallen  in  obscure  skirmishes,  had 
better,  both  for  them  and  me,  been  lost  bravely  in  their  ranks,  avowedly  fighting  for 
their  native  emperor  and  their  native  country.  Now,  and  as  the  matter  stands,  I  shall 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  wily  tyrant,  who  engaged  his  subjects  in  fatal  feuds  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  obscure  life.  Patriarch!  these  crimes  rest  not  with  me,  but  with 
the  rebels  whose  intrigues  compelled  me  into  such  courses — What,  reverend  father,  will 
be  my  fate  hereafter? — and  in  what  light  shaU  I  descend  to  posterity,  the  author  of  so 
many  disasters?" 

"  For  futurity,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  your  grace  hath  referred  yourself  to  the  holy 
Church,  which  hath  power  to  bind  and  to  loose;  your  means  of  propitiating  her  are  ample, 
and  I  have  already  indicated  such  as  she  may  reasonably  expect,  in  consequence  of  your 
repentance  and  forgiveness." 

"They  shall  be  granted,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "in  their  fullest  extent;  nor  will 
I  injure  you  in  doubting  their  effect  in  the  next  world.  In  this  present  state  of  existence, 
however,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Church  may  do  much  for  me  during  this  impor- 
tant crisis.  If  we  understand  each  other,  good  Zosimus,  her  doctors  and  bishops  are  to 
thunder  in  my  behalf,  nor  is  my  benefit  from  her  pardon  to  be  deferred  till  the  funeral 
monument  closes  upon  me?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Zosimus;  "  the  conditions  which  I  have  already  stipulated  being 
strictly  attended  to." 

"  And  my  memory  in  history,"  said  Alexius,  "  in  what  manner  is  that  to  be  preserved?" 

"For  that,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "your  Imperial  Majesty  must  trust  to  the  filial 
piety  and  literary  talents  of  your  accomplished  daughter,  Anna  Comnena." 

The  Emperor  shook  his  head.  "  This  unhappy  Caesar,"  he  said,  "  is  like  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  us;  for  I  shall  scarce  pardon  so  ungrateful  a  rebel  as  he  is,  because  my 
daughter  clings  to  him  with  a  woman's  fondness.  Besides,  good  Zosimus,  it  is  not, 
I  believe,  the  page  of  a  historian  such  as  my  daughter  that  is  most  likely  to  be  received 
without  challenge  by  posterity.  Some  Procopius,  some  philosophical  slave,  starving  in 
a  garret,  aspires  to  write  the  life  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  durst  not  approach; 
and  although  the  principal  merit  of  his  production  be,  that  it  contains  particulars  upon 
the  subject  which  no  man  durst  have  promulgated  while  the  prince  was  living,  yet  no 
man  hesitates  to  admit  such  as  true  when  he  has  passed  from  the  scene." 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Zosimus,  "  I  can  neither  afford  your  Imperial  Majesty  relief 
or  protection.  If,  however,  your  memory  is  unjustly  slandered  upon  earth,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  ijidifierence  to  your  Highness,  who  will  be  then,  I  trust,  enjoying  a  state 


of  beatitode  irhich  idle  slander  cannot  assail.  The  only  way,  indeed,  to  avoid  it  while 
on  Ihis  Bide  of  time^  would  be  to  write  your  Migesty'a  own  memoirs  while  you  are  yet  ia 
the  body;  so  convinced  am  I  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  assign  legitimate  t-iLPusea  for  tliose 
actions  of  your  life,  wLicb,  without  your  doing  ao,  would  eeera  most  worthy  of  censure." 

"  Change  we  the  subject,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  and  since  the  danger  is  imminent,  let 
na  taie  trare  for  the  present,  and  leave  future  i^es  to  judge  for  themsolvea. — Wbat 
cjrcumfitance  is  it,  reverend  father,  in  your  opinion,  which  encourages  these  conspirators 
to  make  so  audacious  an  appeal  to  the  populace  and  the  Grecian  soldiers?" 

"  Certwnly,  "  answered  the  Patriarch,  "  the  moat  irritating  incident  of  your  bighness'a 
reign  was  the  fate  of  Ursel,  wbo,  submitting,  it  is  said,  u|ion  capitulation,  for  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  was  starved  to  death  by  your  orders,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  BlacquernnI, 
and  whose  courage,  liberality,  and  other  popular  virtues,  are  still  fondly  remembered  by 
the  dtizens  of  this  metropolis,  and  by  the  soldiera  of  the  guard,  called  Immortal." 

"  And  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  bis  confessor,  "your  reverence 
esteems  actually  tbe  most  dangerons  point  of  the  popular  tumult?" 

"  1  cannot  doubt,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  that  bis  very  name,  boldly  pronounced,  and 
artfully  repeated,  will  be  the  watchword,  as  has  been  plotted,  of  a  horrible  tumult" 

"I  tbank  Heavenl"  said  tbe  Emperor;  "on  that  particular  I  will  be  on  my  guard. 
Good-night  to  your  reverence!  and,  believe  me,  that  all  in  this  scroll,  to  which  I  have 
set  my  hand,  shall  be  with  the  utmost  fidelity  accomplished.  Bo  not,  however,  over 
impatient  in  this  business; — such  a  shower  of  benefits  falling  at  once  upon  tbe  Church, 
wotdd  moke  men  suspicious  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  proceeded  rather  as  acting 
npoB  a  bargain  between  tbe  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  than  as  paying  or  receiving  un 
atonement  offered  by  a  sinner  in  excuse  of  his  crimes.  This  would  be  injurious,  father, 
both  to  yourself  and  me." 

"All  regular  delay,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "shall  be  interposed  at  your  bighness's 
pleasure ;  and  we  aball  trust  to  you  for  recollection  that  the  bargain,  if  it  could  be 
teimed  one,  was  of  your  own  seeking,  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  Church  was  contingent 
apon  the  pardon  and  the  support  which  she  has  afforded  to  your  m^esty." 

"  True,"  said  thu  Emperor—"  moat  true— nor  Khali  I  forget  it.  Once  more  adieu,  and 
forget  not  what  I  have  told  thee.  Tliis  is  a  night,  Zosimus,  in  which  the  Emperor  must 
toil  like  a  slave,  if  be  means  not  to  return  to  the  humble  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  even 
then  there  were  no  resting-place." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  highly  gratified  with  the  advantages 
he  bad  obtained  for  the  Church,  which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  struggled  for  in  vain. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  support  the  staggering  Alexius. 


ffita33t«  tl3f  ®toratjg=#ilti|3. 


Bi.'WW^  GELASTES,  after  croBsing  the  Emperor  in  the  manner  we  have  alreadj 
vr4^-  described,  and  after  having  taken  auch  measures  as  occurred  to  him  to  ensure 
'V^i  the  success  of  the  conapiracj,  returned  to  the  lodge  of  his  garden,  where  the 
tiv.  lady  of  the  Count  of  Paris  still  remained,  her  only  companion  being  an  old 
1  named  Vexhclia,  the  wife  of  the  soldier  who  accompanied  Bertha  to  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders;  the  kind-hearted  maiden  having  stipulated  that,  during  her  absence,  her 
mistress  was  not  to  be  left  without  an  attendant^  and  that  attendant  connected  with  the 
Varangian  guard.     He  had  been  all  day  playing  th«  part  of  the  ambitiooe  ptditician,  the 
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s«Ifiah  time-server,  the  dark  and  subtle  conspirator!  and  now  it  seemed,  as  if  to  exhaust 
Uie  catalogue  of  his  varions  parts  in  tlie  human  drama,  he  chose  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
character  of  the  wily  sophist,  and  justify,  or  seem  to  justify,  the  arts  by  which  he  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  emiaence,  and  hoped  even  now  to  arise  to  royalty  itself. 

"Fair  Countess,"  he  said,  "what  occasion  is  there  for  your  wearing  this  veil  of 
sadnew  over  a  countenance  so  lovely?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  me,"  said  Brenhildo,  "  a  stock,  u  stone,  or  a  creature  without  the 
feebngs  of  a  sensitive  being,  that  I  should  endure  mortilication,  imprisonment,  danger  and 
distress,  without  expressing  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity?  Do  you  imagine  that  to 
a  hidy  like  me,  as  free  as  the  unreclaimed  falcon,  you  can  offer  the  inRult  of  captivity, 
without  my  being  sensible  to  the  disgrace,  or  incensed  against  the  authors  of  it?  And 
dost  thou  think  that  I  will  receive  consolation  at  thy  hands — at  thine — one  of  the  most 
active  artificers  in  this  web  of  treachery  in  which  I  am  so  basely  entangleil?" 

"  Not  entangled  certainly  by  my  means" — answered  Agelastes ;  "  clap  your  hands, 
call  for  what  you  wish,  and  the  slave  who  refuses  instant  obedience  had  better  been 
unborn.  Hud  I  not.  with  reference  to  your  safety  and  your  honour,  agreed  for  a  short 
time  to  be  your  keeper,  that  office  would  have  been  usurped  by  the  Crosar,  whose  object 
yon  know,  and  may  partly  guess  the  modes  by  which  it  would  be  pursued.  Why  then 
dost  thou  childishly  weep  at  being  held  for  a  short  space  in  an  honourable  restraint, 
which  the  renowned  arms  of  your  husband  will  probably  put  an  end  to  long  ere  to- 
morrow at  noon  ?" 

"  Canst  thou  not  comprehend,"  said  the  Countess,  "  thou  roan  of  many  wonls,  but  of 
few  honourable  thoughts,  that  a  heart  like  mine,  which  has  been  trained  in  the  feelings 
of  reliance  upon  my  own  worth  and  valour,  must  be  necessarily  affected  with  shame  at 
being  obliged  to  accept,  even  from  the  sword  of  a  husband,  that  saiety  which  I  would 
gladly  have  owed  only  to  my  own  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  misled.  Countess,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  by  thy  pride,  a  failing 
predominant  in  woman,  Tliinkeat  thou  tbero  has  been  no  offensive  assumption  in  laying 
iaid«  the  character  of  a  mother  and  a  wife,  and  adopting  that  of  one  of  those  brain-sick 
female  fi)ol?,  ivlio,  iilte  the  bnivoes  uf  tlio  otliir  sex,  sacnflt-e  evc-ry  tiling  Hint  is 
honourable  or  useful  to  a  frantic  and  insane  affectation  of  courage  ?  Believe  ine,  fair 
lady,  that  the  true  system  of  virtue  consists  in  filling  thine  own  place  gracefully  in 
society,  breeding  up  thy  children,  and  delighting  tliose  of  the  other  seK,  and  any  thing 
beyond  this,  may  well  render  thee  hateful  or  terrible,  but  can  add  nothing  to  tliy  amiable 
qualities." 

"  Thou  pretendest,"  said  the  Countess,  "to  be  a  philosoplier ;  methinks  thou  shouldst 
know,  that  the  fame  which  hangs  its  cliaplet  on  the  tomb  of  a  brave  hero  or  heroine,  is 
worth  all  the  petty  engagements  in  which  ordinary  persons  spend  the  current  of  their 
time.  One  hour  of  life,  crowded  to  the  full  with  glorious  action,  and  filled  with  noble 
riska,  ia  worth  whole  years  of  those  mean  observances  of  paltry  decorum,  in  which 
meD  steal  through  existence,  tike  sluggish  waters  through  a  marsh,  without  either  honour 
or  observation." 

"  Daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  approacliing  nearer  to  the  lady,  "it  is  with  pain  I  see 
yon  bewildered  in  errors  which  a  little  calm  reflection  miglit  remove.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves,  and  human  vanity  usually  does  so,  that  beings  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
thoee  belonging  to  mere  humanity,  are  employed  daily  in  measuring  out  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  world,  the  termination  of  combats,  or  the  fate  of  empires,  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  or,  more  properly,  according  to  what  we  ourselves 
conceive  to  be  such.  The  Greek  heathens,  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  and  glorious  for 
their  actions,  explained  to  men  of  ordinary  minds  the  supposed  existence  of  Jupiter  and 
his  Pantheon,  where  various  deities  presided  over  various  virtues  and  vices,  and  regulated 
the  temporal  fortune  and  future  happiness  of  such  as  practised  them.    The  more  learned 
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and  wise  of  the  ancients  rejected  such  the  vulgar  interpretation,  and  wisely,  although 
afTecting  a  deference  to  the  public  faith,  denied  before  their  disciples  in  private,  the 
gross  fallacies  of  Tartarus  and  Olympus,  the  vain  doctrines  concerning  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  the  extravagant  expectations  which  the  vulgar  entertained  of  an  immortality, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  creatures  who  were  in  every  respect  mortal,  both  in  the 
conformation  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  internal  belief  of  their  souls.  Of  these  wise 
and  good  men  some  granted  the  existence  of  the  supposed  deities,  but  denied  that  they 
cared  about  the  actions  of  mankind  any  more  than  those  of  the  inferior  animals.  A  merry, 
jovial,  careless  life,  such  as  the  followers  of  Epicurus  would  choose  for  themselves,  was 
what  they  assigned  for  those  gods  whose  being  they  admitted.  Others,  more  bold  or 
more  consistent,  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  deities  who  apparently  had  no  proper 
object  or  purpose,  and  believed  that  such  of  them,  whose  being  and  attributes  were 
proved  to  us  by  no  supernatural  appearances,  had  in  reality  no  existence  whatever." 

**  Stop,  wretch ! "  said  the  Countess,  '*  and  know  that  thou  speakest  not  to  one  of 
those  blinded  heathens,  of  whose  abominable  doctrines  you  are  detailing  the  result. 
Know,  tliat  if  an  erring,  I  am  nevertheless  a  sincere  daughter  of  the  Church,  and  this 
cross  displayed  on  my  shoulder,  is  a  sufficient  emblem  of  the  vows  I  have  undertaken  in 
its  cause.  Be  therefore  wary,  as  thou  art  wily ;  for,  believe  me,  if  thou  scoffest  or 
utterest  reproach  against  my  holy  religion,  what  I  am  unable  to  answer  in  language^ 
I  will  reply  to,  without  hesitation,  with  the  point  of  my  dagger." 

'^  To  that  argument,"  said  Agelastes,  drawing  back  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brenhilda,  **  believe  me,  fair  lady,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  urge  your  gentleness.  But 
although  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  those  superior  and  benevolent  powers 
to  whom  you  ascribe  the  management  of  the  world,  you  will  surely  not  take  offence  at 
my  noticing  those  base  superstitions  which  have  been  adopted  in  explanation  of  what  is 
called  by  the  Magi,  the  Evil  Principle.  Was  there  ever  received  into  a  human  creed,  a 
being  so  mean — almost  so  ridiculous — as  the  Christian  Satan  ?  A  goatish  figure  and 
limbs,  with  grotesque  features,  formed  to  express  the  most  execrable  passions ;  a  degree 
of  power  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity ;  and  a  talent  at  the  same  time  scarce  equal 
to  that  of  the  stupidest  of  the  lowest  order  I  What  is  he,  this  being,  who  is  at  least  the 
second  arbiter  of  the  human  race,  save  an  immortal  spirit,  with  the  petty  spleen  and 
spite  of  a  vindictive  old  man  or  old  woman  ?" 

Agelastes  made  a  singular  pause  in  this  part  of  his  discourse.  A  mirror  of  considerable 
size  hung  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the  philosopher  could  see  in  its  reflection  the  figure 
of  Brenhilda,  and  remark  the  change  of  her  countenance,  though  she  had  averted  her 
face  from  him  in  hatred  of  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgated.  On  this  glass  the 
philosopher  had  his  eyes  naturally  fixed,  and  he  was  confounded  at  perceiving  a  figure 
glide  from  behind  the  shadow  of  a  curtain,  and  glare  at  him  with  the  supposed  mien  and 
expression  of  the  Satan  of  monkish  mythology,  or  a  satyr  of  the  heathen  age. 

'^  Man ! "  said  Brenhilda,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by  this  extraordinary 
apparition,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  fiend,  "  have  thy  wicked  words,  and  still  more  wicked 
thoughts,  brought  the  devil  amongst  us  ?  If  so,  dismiss  him  instantly,  else,  by  Our  Liady 
of  the  Broken  Lances !  thou  shalt  know  better  than  at  present,  what  is  the  temper  of  a 
Prankish  maiden,  when  in  presence  of  the  fiend  himself,  and  those  who  pretend  skill  to 
raise  him !  I  wish  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  unless  compelled ;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to 
join  battle  with  an  enemy  so  horrible,  believe  me,  no  one  shall  say  that  Brenhilda  feared 
him.** 

Agelastes,  after  looking  with  surprise  and  horror  at  the  figure  as  reflected  in  the  glass, 
turned  back  his  head  to  examine  the  substance,  of  which  the  reflection  was  so  strange. 
The  object,  however,  had  disappeared  behind  the  curtain,  under  which  it  probably  lay 
hid,  and  it  was  after  a  minute  or  two  that  the  half-gibing,  half-scowling  countenance 
showed  itself  again  in  the  same  position  in  the  mirror. 
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"  By  tlie  gods  I"  said  Agelmtes 

"  In  wliom  but  now,"  Miid  the  Countess,  "  you  professed  unbelief," 

"  By  the  gods  I"  repeated  Agelastes,  in  part  recovering  himself,  "  it  ia  Sylvan  !  thnl 
singular  mockery  of  humanity,  who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Taprobana.  1 
warrant  he  also  believes  in  his  jolly  god  Pan,  or  the  veteran  Sylvanus.  lie  is  to  the 
uninitiated  a  crealure  whoae  appearance  is  full  of  teirora,  but  he  shrinks  before  the 
philosopher  like  ignorance  before  knowledge,"  So  saying,  he  with  one  hand  pulled  down 
the  curtain,  under  which  the  animal  had  nestled  itself  when  it  entered  from  the  garden- 
window  of  the  pavilion,  and  with  the  other,  in  which  he  had  a  staff  uplifted,  threatened 
to  chastise  the  creature,  with  the  words — "  How  now,  Sylvanus !  what  insolence  is  this? 
— To  your  place  1 "  J 

As,  in  uttering  these  words,  he  struck  the  animal,  the  blow  unluckily  lighted  upon 
his  wounded  hand,  and  recalled  its  bitter  smart.  The  wild  temper  of  the  creature 
returned,  unsubdued  for  the  moment  by  any  awe  of  man ;  uttering  a  fierce,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stifled  cry,  it  flew  on  the  philosopher,  and  clasped  its  strong  and  sinewy  arms 
about  hia  throat  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  old  man  twisted  and  struggled  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  creature's  grasp,  but  in  vain.  Sylvan  kept  hold  of  his  prize,  compressed 
his  sinewy  arms,  and  abode  by  his  purpose  of  not  quitting  his  hold  of  the  philosopher's 
throat  nntil  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Two  more  bitter  yells,  aceonipanied  Cich  with  a 
desperate  contortion  of  the  countenance,  and  squeeze  of  the  hands,  concluded,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  dreadful  strife. 

Agelastes  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  his  assassin  Sylvan,  springing  from  the  body 
la  if  terrified  and  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  made  his  escape  by  the  window.  Tlie 
Countess  stood  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  exactly  whether  she  had  witnessed  a 
BUpemaloral  display  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  or  an  instance  of  its  vengeance  by 
mere  mortal  means.  Her  new  attendant  Veshelia  was  no  less  astonished,  though  her 
wqufiintance  with  the  animal  was  considerably  more  intimate. 


Lady,"  she  said,  "  that  gi 
iDBnkind  in  form,  but  huge  in 
intercourse 


igantic  creature  is  an  animal  of  great  strength,  resembling 
siKe,  and  encouraged  by  its  immense  power,  sometimes 
mortftb.  I  haic  heard  the  Vnriirgians  often  talk  of 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Imperial  museum.  It  is  fitting  we  remove  the  body  of  this 
unhappy  man,  and  hide  it  in  a  plot  of  shrubbery  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  be  missed  to-night,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  other  matter  astir,  which  will  pro- 
bably prevent  much  enquiry  about  him."  The  Countess  Brenhilda assented,  forshewasnot 
ooe  of  those  timorous  females  to  whom  the  countenances  of  the  dead  are  objects  of  terror. 

Trusting  to  the  parole  which  she  had  given,  Agelastes  had  permitted  the  Countess  and 
ber  attendant  the  freedom  of  his  gardens,  of  that  part  at  least  adjacent  to  the  pavilion. 
They  therefore  were  in  little  risk  of  interruption  as  they  bore  forth  the  dead  body 
between  them,  and  without  much  trouble  disposed  of  it  in  the  thickest  part  of  one  of  the 
bosquets  with  which  the  garden  was  studded. 

As  they  returned  to  their  place  of  abode  or  confinement,  the  Countess,  half  speaking 
to  herself,  half  addressing  Vexhelia,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  ;  not  that  the  infamous 
wretch  did  not  deserve  the  full  punishment  of  Heaven  coming  upon  him  in  the  very 
DUNuent  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  but  because  the  courage  and  truth  of  the  unfortunate 
Brenhilda  may  be  brought  into  suspicion,  as  his  slaughter  took  place  when  he  was  alone 
with  her  and  her  attendant,  and  as  no  one  was  witness  of  the  singular  manner  in  which 
the  old  blasphemer  met  his  end. — Thou  knowest,"  she  added,  addressing  herself  to  Heaven 
— "  thou  !  blessed  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  the  protectress  both  of  Brenhilda  and 
her  husband,  weil  knowest,  that  whatever  faults  may  be  mine,  I  am  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  treachery ;  and  into  thy  hands  I  put  my  cause,  with  a  perfect 
reliance  upon  thy  wisdom  and  bounty  to  bear  evidence  in  my  favour."  So  saying,  they 
retnmed  to  the  lodge  unseen,  and  with  pious  and  submissive  prayers,  the  Countess  closed 
that  erentful  evening. 


©lapWT  iU  StciEni3p=^iitl», 


;^'^E  left  Alexius  ComnenilB  after  he  had  unloaded  bis  conscience  in  the  ears  of 
I  tlie  Patriarch,  nod  received  from  liim  a  faithful  assurance  of  the  pardon  and 
^  patronage  of  the  national  Church.  He  took  leave  of  the  dignitary  with  some 
*  exulting  exclamations,  so  uhexplicitly  expressed,  however,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  he  said.  His  first  enquiry,  when  he  reached 
the  Blacqucrnal,  being  for  his  daughter,  lie  was  directed  to  the  room  encrusted  with 
beautifully  carved  marble,  from  which  she  herself,  and  many  of  her  race,  derived  the 
proud  appellation  of  Porjiht/rogenita,  or  born  in  the  purple.  Her  countenance  was 
ciouded  with  anxiety,  which,  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  broke  out  into  open  and 
uncontrollable  grief. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  harshness  little  common  to  his  manner,  and  a 
seriousness  which  he  sternly  maintained,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  hb  daughter's 
affliction,  "  as  you  would  prevent  the  silly  fool  with  whom  you  are  connected,  from 
displaying  himself  to  the  public  both  as  an  ungrateful  monster  and  a  traitor,  yon  will 
not  fail  to  exhort  him,  by  due  submission,  to  make  his  petition  for  pardon,  BCC(»npsnied 
with  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes,  or,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  crown,  tie  shall  die  the 
death  !  Nor  will  I  pardon  any  who  rushes  upon  his  doom  in  an  open  tone  of  defiance, 
under  such  a  standard  of  rebellion  as  my  ungrateful  son-in-law  has  hoisted." 

"  What  can  you  require  of  me,  father?"  said  the  Princess.  "  Can  you  expect  that 
I  am  to  dip  my  own  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  unfortunate  man ;  or  wilt  thon  seek  a 
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reveDge  yet  more  bloody,  than  that  which  was  exacted  by  the  deities  of  antiquity,  upon 
those  criminals  who  offended  against  their  divine  power?" 

"  Think  not  so,  my  daughter !"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  but  rather  believe  that  thou  hast 
the  last  opportunity  afforded  by  my  filial  affection,  of  rescuing,  perhaps  from  death,  that 
silly  fool  thy  husband,  who  has  so  richly  deserved  it." 

**  My  father,"  said  the  Princess,  "  God  knows  it  is  not  at  your  risk  that  I  would  wish 
to  purdiase  the  life  of  Nicephorus ;  but  he  has  been  the  father  of  my  children,  though 
thej  are  now  do  more,  and  women  cannot  forget  that  such  a  tie  has  existed,  even  though 
it  has  been  broken  by  fate.  Permit  me  only  to  hope  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  errors  ;  nor  shall  it,  believe  me,  be  my  fault,  if  he 
(those  practices^  treasonable  at  once,  and  unnatural,  by  which  his  life  is  at  present 


^  Follow  me^  then,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  '<  and  know,  that  to  thee  alone  I 

^whoat  to  intrust  a  secret,  upon  which  the  safety  of  my  life  and  crown,  as  well  as  the 

.of  my  son-in-law's  life,  will  be  found  eventually  to  depend." 
His  then  assumed  in  haste  the  garment  of  a  slave  of  the  Seraglio,  and  commanded  his 
jaoghter  to  arrange  her  dress  in  a  more  succinct  form,  and  to  take  in  her  hand  a  lighted 
lamp* 

**  Whither  are  we  going,  my  father?"  said  Anna  Comnena. 

**  It  matters  not,"  replied  her  father,  '^  since  my  destiny  calls  me,  and  since  thine 
ordains  thee  to  be  my  torch-bearer.  Believe  it,  and  record  it,  if  thou  darest,  in  thy  book, 
that  Alexius  Comnenus  does  not,  without  alarm,  descend  into  those  awful  dungeons  which 
his  predecessors  built  for  men,  even  when  his  intentions  are  innocent,  and  free  from  harm. 
Be  silent^  and  should  we  meet  any  inhabitant  of  those  inferior  regions,  speak  not  a  word 
nor  make  any  observation  upon  his  appearance." 

Passing  through  the  intricate  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  now  came  to  that  large 
hall  through  which  Hereward  had  passed  on  the  first  night  of  his  introduction  to  the 
place  of  Anna's  recitation  called  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  It  was  constructed,  as  we 
have  said,  of  black  marble,  dimly  illuminated.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  was 
a  small  altar,  on  which  was  laid  some  incense,  while  over  the  smoke  was  suspended,  as 
if  projecting  from  the  wall,  two  imitations  of  human  hands  and  arms,  which  were  but 
imperfectly  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  hall,  a  small  iron  door  led  to  a  narrow  and  winding  staircase, 
resembling  a  draw-well  in  shape  and  size,  the  steps  of  which  were  excessively  steep, 
and  which  the  Emperor,  after  a  solemn  gesture  to  his  daughter  commanding  her 
attendance^  began  to  descend  with  the  imperfect  light,  and  by  tlie  narrow  and  difhcult 
steps  by  which  those  who  visited  the  under  regions  of  the  Blacquernal  seemed  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  light  of  day.  Door  after  door  they  passed  in  their  descent,  leading,  it  was 
probable,  to  different  ranges  of  dungeons,  from  which  was  obscurely  heard  the  stifled 
▼mce  of  groans  and  sighs,  such  as  attracted  Hereward's  attention  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  Emperor  took  no  notice  of  these  signs  of  human  misery,  and  three  stories  or  ranges 
of  dungeons  had  been  already  passed,  ere  the  father  and  daughter  arrived  at  the  lowest 
story  of  the  building,  the  base  of  which  was  the  solid  rock,  roughly  carved,  upon  which 
were  erected  the  side-walls  and  arches  of  solid  but  unpolished  marble. 

"Here,"  said  Alexius  Comnenus,  "  all  hope,  all  expectation  takes  farewell,  at  the  turn 
of  a  hinge  or  the  grating  of  a  lock.  Yet  shall  not  this  be  always  the  case — the  dead  shall 
lerive  and  resume  their  right, 'and  the  disinherited  of  these  regions  shall  again  prefer 
their  claim  to  inhabit  the  upper  world.  If  I  cannot  entreat  Heaven  to  my  assistance,  be 
assured,  my  daughter,  that  rather  than  be  the  poor  animal  which  I  have  stooped  to  be 
thought,  and  even  to  be  painted  in  thy  history,  I  would  sooner  brave  every  danger  of 
the  multitude  which  now  erect  themselves  betwixt  me  and  safety.  Nothing  is  resolved 
oave  that  I  will  live  and  die  an  Emperor ;  and  thou,  Anna,  be  assured,  that  if  there  is 
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power  in  the  beauty  or  in  the  talents,  of  which  so  much  has  been  boasted,  that  power 
shall  be  this  evening  exercised  to  the  advantage  of  thy  parent,  from  whom  it  is  derived.^ 
"  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  Imperial  father  ? — Holy  Virgin  I  is  this  the  promise  you 
made  me  to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus  ?** 

**  And  so  I  will,**  said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  I  am  now  about  that  action  of  benevolence. 
But  think  not  I  will  once  more  warm  in  my  bosom  the  household  snake  which  had  so 
nearly  stung  me  to  death.  No,  daughter,  I  have  provided  for  thee  a  fitting  husband,  in 
one  who  is  able  to  maintain  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  thy  father; — and 
beware  how  thou  opposest  an  obstacle  to  what  is  my  pleasure  I  for  behold  these  walls  of 
marble,  though  unpolished,  and  recollect  it  is  as  possible  to  die  within  the  marble  as  to 
be  bom  there.** 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  frightened  at  seeing  her  father  in  a  state  of  mind 
entirely  different  from  any  which  she  had  before  witnessed.  ^'  O,  heaven  I  that  my 
mother  were  here  I**  she  ejaculated,  in  the  terror  of  something  she  hardly  knew  what. 

^  Anna,**  said  the  Emperor,  **  your  fears  and  your  screams  are  alike  in  vain.  I  am 
one  of  those,  who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  hardly  nourish  a  wish  of  my  own,  and  account 
myself  obliged  to  those  who,  like  my  wife  and  daughter,  take  care  to  save  me  all  the 
trouble  of  free  judgment.  But  when  the  vessel  is  among  the  breakers,  and  the  master 
is  called  to  the  helm,  believe  that  no  meaner  hand  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
him,  nor  will  the  wife  and  daughter,  whom  he  indulged  in  prosperity,  be  allowed  to 
thwart  his  will  while  he  can  yet  call  it  his  own.  Thou  couldst  scarcely  fail  to  understand 
that  I  was  almost  prepared  to  have  given  thee,  as  a  mark  of  my  sincerity,  to  yonder 
obscure  Varangian,  without  asking  question  of  either  birth  or  blood.  Thou  mayst  hear 
when  I  next  promise  thee  to  a  three  years*  inhabitant  of  these  vaults,  who  shall  be  Caesar 
in  Briennius's  stead,  if  I  can  move  him  to  accept  a  princess  for  his  bride,  and  an 
imperial  crown  for  his  inheritance,  in  place  of  a  starving  dungeon.** 

*'  I  tremble  at  your  words,  father,"  said  Anna  Comnena ;  '^  how  canst  thou  trust  a 
man  who  has  felt  thy  cruelty? — How  canst  thou  dream  that  aught  can  ever  in  sincerity 
reconcile  thee  to  one  whom  thou  hast  deprived  of  his  eyesight  ?'* 

*'  Care  not  for  that,'*  said  Alexius ;  '*  he  becomes  mine,  or  he  shall  never  know  what 
it  is  to  be  again  his  own. — And  thou,  girl,  mayst  rest  assured  that,  if  I  will  it,  thou  art 
next  day  the  bride  of  my  present  captive,  or  thou  retirest  to  the  most  severe  nunnery, 
never  again  to  mix  with  society.  Be  silent,  therefore,  and  await  thy  doom,  as  it  shall 
come,  and  hope  not  that  thy  utmost  endeavours  can  avert  the  current  of  thy  destiny." 

As  he  concluded  this  singular  dialogue,  in  which  he  had  assumed  a  tone  to  which  his 
daughter  was  a  stranger,  and  before  which  she  trembled,  he  passed  on  through  more  than 
one  strictly  fastened  door,  while  his  daughter,  with  a  faltering  step,  illuminated  him  on 
the  obscure  road.  At  length  he  found  admittance  by  another  passage  into  the  cell  in 
which  Ursel  was  confined,  and  found  him  reclining  in  hopeless  misery, — all  those 
expectations  having  faded  from  his  heart  which  the  Count  of  Paris  had  by  his  in- 
domitable gallantry  for  a  time  excited.  He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  towards  the  place 
where  he  heard  the  moving  of  bolts  and  the  approach  of  steps. 

**  A  new  feature,'*  he  said,  "  in  my  imprisonment — a  man  comes  with  a  heavy  and 
determined  step,  and  a  woman  or  a  child  with  one  that  scarcely  presses  the  floor  I — ^is  it 
my  death  that  you  bring  ? — ^Believe  me,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  these  dungeons 
to  bid  my  doom  welcome." 

^'  It  is  not  thy  death,  noble  Ursel,**  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  voice  somewhat  disguised. 
**  Life,  liberty,  whatever  the  world  has  to  give,  is  placed  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  at  the 
feet  of  his  noble  enemy,  and  he  trusts  that  many  years  of  happiness  and  power,  together 
with  the  command  of  a  large  share  of  the  empire,  will  soon  obliterate  the  recollection  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal.'' 

'*  It  cannot  be,"  said  Ursel,  with  a  sigh.     "  He  upon  whose  eyes  the  sun  has  set  even 
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at  middle  day,  can  huve  nothing  left  to  hope  from  the  most  advantageous  change  of 
circumstances." 

"You  are  not  entirely  assured  of  that,"  eaid  the  Emperor;  "allow  us  to  convince 
you  that  what  is  intended  towordst  you  is  truly  favourable  and  liberal,  and  I  hope  jou 
will  be  rewarded  by  finding  that  there  ia  more  possibility  of  amendment  in  your  case, 
than  your  first  apprehensions  are  willing  to  receive.  Make  an  effort,  and  try  whether 
yonr  eyes  arc  not  sensible  of  the  light  of  the  lamp." 

"  Do  with  me,"  said  Ursel,  "  according  to  your  pleasure  ;  I  have  neither  strength  to 
remonstrate,  nor  the  force  of  mind  equal  to  make  me  set  your  cruelty  at  defiance.  Of 
somethiug  like  light  I  am  sensible ;  but  whether  it  is  reality  or  illusion,  I  cannot 
determine.  If  you  are  come  to  deliver  me  from  this  living  sepulchre^  I  pray  God  to 
requite  you ;  and  if,  under  such  deceitful  pretence,  you  mean  to  take  my  life,  I  can  only 
commend  my  miuI  to  Pleaven,  and  the  vengeance  due  to  my  death  to  Him  who  can 
behold  the  darkest  places  in  which  injustice  can  shroud  itself." 

So  saying,  and  the  revulsion  of  his  spirits  rendering  him  unable  to  give  almost  any 
other  signs  of  existence,  Ursel  sunk  back  upon  his  seat  of  captivity,  and  spoke  not 
another  word  during  the  time  that  Alexius  disembarrassed  bim  of  those  chains  which 
bad  so  long  hung  about  him,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  his  person. 

"  This  is  an  affair  in  which  thy  aid  can  scarce  be  sufficient,  Anna,"  eaid  the  Emperor  j 
"itwouldhavebeen  wellif  youand  I  could  have  borne  him  into  the  open  air  by  our  joint 
Btrength,  for  there  is  little  wisdom  in  showing  the  secrets  of  tliis  prison-house  to  those  to 
whum  they  are  not  yet  known ;  nevertheless,  go,  my  child,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  staircase  which  we  descended,  thou  wilt  find  Edward,  the  bold  and  trusty 
Varangian,  who  on  your  communicating  to  him  my  orders,  will  come  hither  and  render 
his  ftssistance ;  and  see  tliat  you  send  also  the  experienced  leech,  Douban." 

Terrified,  half-stifled,  and  half  struck  with  horror,  the  lady  yet  felt  a  degree  of  relief 
from  the  somewhat  milder  tone  in  which  her  father  addressed  her.  With  tottering  steps, 
yet  in  some  measure  encouraged  by  the  tenor  of  her  instructions,  she  ascended  the  stair- 
case which  yawned  upon  tliese  infernal  dungeons.  As  she  approached  the  top,  a  large 
and  string  figuri'  throw  it,-*  broad  shadow  between  llie  lump  and  ttie  opening  of  the  ball. 
Frightened  nearly  to  death  at  the  thoughts  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  squalid  wretch 
like  Ursel,  a  moment  of  weakness  seized  upon  the  Princess's  mind,  and,  when  she 
considered  the  melancholy  option  which  her  father  had  placed  before  her,  she  could  nqt 
bat  think  that  the  handsome  and  gallant  Varangian,  who  had  already  rescued  the  royal 
fiuaily  from  such  imminent  danger,  was  a  fitter  person  with  whom  to  unite  herself,  if  she 
most  needs  make  a  second  choice,  than  the  singular  and  disgusting  being  whom  her 
lather's  policy  had  raked  from  the  bottom  of  tfaeBlacquemal  dungeons. 

I  will  not  say  of  poor  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  a  timid  but  not  an  unfeeling  woman, 
tiiat  she  wonid  have  embraced  such  a  proposal,  had  not  the  life  of  her  present  husband 
Nicephorns  Briennins  been  in  extreme  danger;  and  it  was  obviously  the  determination 
of  the  Emperor,  that  if  he  spared  him,  it  should  be  on  the  sole  condition  of  unloosing 
bis  daughter's  hand,  and  binding  her  to  some  one  of  better  faith,  and  possessed  of  a 
greater  desire  to  prove  an  affectionate  son-in-law.  Neither  did  the  plan  of  adopting  the 
Varangian  as  a  second  husband,  enter  decidedly  into  the  mind  of  the  Princess.  The 
present  was  a  moment  of  danger,  ia  which  her  rescue  to  be  successful  must  be  sudden, 
and  perhaps,  if  once  achieved,  the  lady  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  freeing  herself 
both  from  tJrsel  and  the  Varangian,  without  diyoining  either  of  them  from  her  father's 
usistance,  or  of  herself  losing  it.  At  any  rate,  the  surest  means  of  safety  were  to  secure 
if  possible,  the  young  soldier,  whose  features  and  appearance  were  of  a  kind  which 
rendered  the  task  no  way  disagreeable  to  a  beautiful  woman.  The  schemes  of  conquest 
are  so  natnral  to  the  fair  sex,  and  the  whole  idea  passed  so  quickly  through  Anna 
Ctanneaa'a  mind,  that  having  first  entered  while  the  soldier's  shadow  was  interposed 
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between  her  and  the  lamp,  it  had  fully  occupied  her  quick  imagination,  when,  with 
deep  reverence  and  great  surprise  at  her  sudden  appearance  on  the  ladder  of  Acheron, 
the  Varangian  advancing,  knelt  down,  and  lent  his  arm  to  the  assistance  of  the  fair  ladj, 
in  order  to  help  her  out  of  the  dreary  staircase. 

"  Dearest  Hereward,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  seemed  unusual, 
"  how  much  do  I  rejoice,  in  this  dreadful  night,  to  have  fallen  under  your  protection  ! 
I  have  been  in  places  which  the  spirit  of  hell  appears  to  have  contrived  for  the  human 
race."  The  alarm  of  the  Princess,  the  familiarity  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  while  in 
mortal  fear,  seeks  refuge,  like  a  frightened  dove,  in  the  bosom  of  the  strong  and  the 
brave,  must  be  the  excuse  of  Anna  Comnena  for  the  tender  epithet  with  which  she 
greeted  Hereward  ;  nor,  if  he  had  chosen  to  answer  in  the  same  tone,  which,  faithful  as 
he  was,  might  have  proved  the  case  if  the  meeting  had  chanced  before  he  saw  Bertha, 
would  the  daughter  of  Alexius  have  been,  to  say  the  truth,  irreconcilably  offended. 
Exhausted  as  she  was,  she  suffered  herself  to  repose  upon  the  broad  breast  and  shoulder 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  nor  did  she  make  an  attempt  to  recover  herself^  although  the 
decorum  of  her  sex  and  station  seemed  to  recommend  such  an  exertion.  Hereward  was 
obliged  himself  to  ask  her,  with  the  unimpassioned  and  reverential  demeanour  of  a 
private  soldier  to  a  Princess,  whether  he  ought  to  summon  her  female  attendants  ?  to 
which  she  faintly  uttered  a  negative.  *^  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  execute 
for  my  father,  and  I  must  not  summon  eye-witnesses ; — he  knows  me  to  be  in  safety, 
Hereward,  since  he  knows  I  am  with  thee ;  and  if  I  am  a  burden  to  you  in  jny  present 
state  of  weakness,  I  shall  soon  recover,  if  you  will  set  me  down  upon  the  marble  steps." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  lady,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  I  were  thus  neglectful  of  your  High- 
nesses gracious  health  !  I  see  your  two  young  ladies,  Astarte  and  Yiolante,  are  in  quest 
of  you — Permit  me  to  summon  them  hither,  and  I  will  keep  watch  upon  you  if  you  are 
unable  to  retire  to  your  chamber,  where,  methinks,  the  present  dborder  of  your  nerves 
will  be  most  properly  treated." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  barbarian,"  said  the  Princess,  rallying  herself,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pique,  arising  perhaps  from  her  not  thinking  more  drarnatis  persantB  were  appropriate 
to  the  scene,  than  the  two  who  were  already  upon  the  stage.  Then,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  appearing  to  recollect  the  message  with  which  she  had  been  commissioned,  she 
exhorted  the  Varangian  to  repair  instantly  to  her  father. 

On  such  occasions,  the  slightest  circumstances  have  their  effect  on  the  actors.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  was  sensible  that  the  Princess  was  somewhat  offended,  though  whether  she 
was  so,  on  account  of  her  being  actually  in  Hereward's  arms,  or  whether  the  cause  of 
her  anger  was  the  being  nearly  discovered  there  by  the  two  young  maidens,  the  sentinel 
did  not  presume  to  guess,  but  departed  for  the  gloomy  vaults  to  join  Alexius,  with  the 
never- failing  double-edged  axe,  the  bane  of  many  a  Turk,  glittering  upon  his  shoulder. 

Astarte  and  her  companion  had  been  despatched  by  the  Empress  Irene  in  search  of 
Anna  Comnena,  through  those  apartments  of  the  palace  which  she  was  wont  to  inhabit. 
The  daughter  of  Alexius  could  nowhere  be  found,  although  the  business  on  which  they 
were  seeking  her  was  described  by  the  Empress  as  of  the  most  pressing  nature.  Nothing, 
however,  in  a  palace,  passes  altogether  unespied,  so  that  the  Empress's  messengers  at 
length  received  information  that  their  mistress  and  the  Emperor  had  been  seen  to  descend 
that  gloomy  access  to  the  dungeons,  which,  by  allusion  to  the  classical  infernal  regions, 
was  termed  the  Pit  of  Acheron.  They  came  thither,  accordingly,  and  we  have  related 
the  consequences.  Hereward  thought  it  necessary  to  say  that  her  Imperial  Highness 
had  swooned  upon  being  suddenly  brought  into  the  upper  air.  The  Princess,  on  the 
other  part,  briskly  shook  off  her  juvenile  attendants,  and  declared  herself  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother.  The  obeisance  which  she  made  Hereward  at 
parting,  had  something  in  it  of  haughtiness,  yet  evidently  qualified  by  a  look  of  friendship 
and  regard.     As  she  passed  an  apartment  in  which  some  of  the  royal  slaves  were  in 
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waiting,  she  nddressed  to  one  of  them,  an  old  respectable  man,  of  medicaJ  skill,  n  private 
and  hurried  order,  desiring  liim  to  go  to  the  oasiatanoe  of  lier  father,  whom  he  would 
find  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  called  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  and  to  take  his  scimitar 
along  with  him.  To  hear,  as  usual,  was  to  obey,  and  Douhan,  for  that  was  his  name, 
only  replied  by  that  signilieant  sign  which  iniliiaites  irumediiite  acquiescence.  In  the 
meantime,  Anna  Comnena  herself  haatened  onward  to  her  mother's  apartments,  in  which 
she  found  the  Empress  alone. 

"  Go  hence,  maidens,"  said  Irene,  "  and  do  not  let  any  one  have  access  to  these 
apsrtments,  even  if  the  Emperor  himself  should  command  it.  Shut  llie  door,"  she  said, 
"  Anna  Comncna;  and  if  the  jealousy  of  tlie  sti'onger  sex  do  not  allow  us  tlie  maa- 
culine  privileges  of  bolts  and  bars,  to  secure  the  insides  of  our  apartments,  let  us  avail 
ourselves,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  of  such  opportunities  as  are  permitted  ua;  and 
remember.  Princess,  that  however  implicit  your  duty  to  your  father,  it  is  yet  more  so  to 
me,  who  am  of  the  same  sex  with  thyself,  and  may  truly  cull  thee,  even  according  to  the 
letter,  blood  of  my  blood,  and  bone  of  my  bone.  Be  assui-ed  thy  father  knows  not,  at 
this  moment,  the  feelings  of  a  woman.  Neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  can  justly 
e/inceive  the  pangs  of  the  heart  which  beats  under  a  woman's  robe.  These  men,  Anna, 
would  t*ar  aaunder  without  scruple  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  the  whole  structure 
of  domestic  felicity,  in  which  lie  a  woman's  cares,  lier  joy,  her  pain,  her  love,  and  her 
despair.  Trust,  therefore,  to  me,  my  daughter !  and  believe  me,  I  will  at  once  save  thy 
father's  crown  and  thy  happiness.  The  conduct  of  thy  husband  has  been  wrong,  most 
cruelly  wrong  ;  but,  Anna,  he  is  a  man — and  in  calling  him  such,  I  lay  to  hie  charge,  as 
natural  frailties,  thoughtless  treachery,  wanton  infidelity,  every  species  of  folly  and 
inconsistency,  to  wliich  his  race  is  subject.  You  ouglit  not,  therefore,  to  think  of  his 
faults,  unless  it  be  to  forgive  iheni." 

"  Madam,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "  forgive  me  if  I  remind  you  that  you  recommend  to 
n  princess,  born  in  the  purple  itself,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  hardly  become  the 
femalt!  who  carries  the  pitcher  for  tlie  needful  supply  of  water  to  the  village  well.  All 
who  ore  around  me  have  been  taught  to  pay  me  the  obeisance  due  to  my  birth,  and 
wiiili^  llih  Xicfphorus  Brifuriiu*  erept  on  liis  kni'i':*  to  your  daiifrhter's  hand,  which  you 
extended  towards  him,  he  was  rather  receiving  the  yoke  of  a  mistress  than  accepting  a 
household  alliance  with  a  wife.  He  has  incurred  his  doom,  without  a  touch  even  of 
that  temptation  which  may  be  pled  by  lesser  culprits  in  his  condition  ;  and  if  it  is  the 
will  of  my  father  tliat  he  should  die,  or  suffer  banishment,  or  imprisonment,  for  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  it  is  not  the  business  of  Anna  Comnena  to  interfere,  she  being 
the  most  injured  among  the  imperial  family,  who  have  ip  so  many,  and  such  gross 
respects,  the  right  to  complain  of  his  falsehood." 

"  Daughter,"  replied  the  Empress,  "  so  far  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  treason  of 
Nicephorus  towards  your  father  and  myself  has  been  in  a  great  degree  unpardonable ; 
nor  do  I  easily  see  on  what  footing,  save  that  of  generosity,  his  life  could  be  saved. 
But  still  you  are  yourself  in  different  circumstances  from  me,  and  may,  as  an  affectionate 
and  fond  wife,  compare  the  intimacies  of  your  former  habits  with  the  bloody  change 
which  is  so  soon  to  be  the  consequence  and  the  conclusion  of  his  crimes.  He  ia 
possessed  of  that  person  and  of  those  features  which  women  most  readily  recall  to  their 
memory,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Think  what  it  will  cost  you  to  recollect  that  the 
rugged  executioner  received  liia  last  salute, — that  the  shapely  neck  had  no  better  repose 
than  the  rough  block — that  tlie  tongue,  the  sound  of  which  you  used  to  prefer  to  the 
choicest  instruments  of  music,  is  silent  in  the  dust ! " 

Anna,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  personal  graces  of  her  husbaud,  woa  much 
affected  by  this  forcible  appeal.  "  Why  distress  me  thus,  mother?"  she  replied  in  a 
weeping  accent  "  Did  I  not  feel  as  acutely  as  you  would  have  me  to  do,  this 
moment^  however  awful,  would  be  easily  borne.     I  had  but  to  think  of  bim  as  he  is,  to 
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contrast  his  personal  qualities  with  those  of  the  mind,  hj  which  they  are  more  than 
oyerbalanced,  and  resign  myself  to  his  deserved  fate  with  unresisting  submission  to  my 
father's  will." 

**  And  that,"  said  the  Empress,  '*  would  be  to  bind  thee,  by  his  sole  fiat,  to 
some  obscure  wretch,  whose  habits  of  plotting  and  intriguing  had,  by  some  miserable 
chance,  given  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  of  importance  to  the  £mperor,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Anna  Comnena." 

**  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me,  madam,"  said  the  Princess — **  I  know,  as  weU  as  ever 
Grecian  maiden  did,  how  I  should  free  myself  from  dishonour;  and,  you  may  trust  me, 
you  shall  never  blush  for  your  daughter." 

*'  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  the  Empress,  '^  since  I  shall  blush  alike  for  the  relentless 
cruelty  which  gives  up  a  once  beloved  husband  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  for  the  passion, 
for  which  I  want  a  name,  which  would  replace  him  by  an  obscure  barbarian  firom  the 
extremity  of  Thule,  or  some  wretch  escaped  from  the  Blacquemal  dungeons." 

The  Princess  was  astonished  to  perceive  that  her  mother  was  acquainted  with  the 
purposes,  even  the  most  private,  which  her  father  had  formed  for  his  governance  during 
this  emergency.  She  was  ignorant  that  Alexius  and  his  royal  consort,  in  other  respects 
living  together  with  a  decency  ever  exemplary  in  people  of  their  rank,  had  sometimes, 
on  interesting  occasions,  family  debates,  in  which  the  husband,  provoked  by  the  seeming 
unbelief  of  his  partner,  was  tempted  to  let  her  guess  more  of  his  real  purposes  than  he 
would  have  coolly  imparted  of  his  own  calm  choice. 

The  Princess  was  affected  at  the  anticipation  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  nor  could 
this  have  been  reasonably  supposed  to  be  otherwise;  but  she  was  still  more  hurt  and 
afironted  by  her  mother  takkig  it  for  granted  that  she  designed  upon  the  instant  to 
replace  the  Csesar  by  an  uncertain,  and  at  all  events  an  unworthy  successor.  Whatever 
considerations  had  operated  to  make  Hereward  her  choice,  their  effect  was  lost  when  the 
match  was  placed  in  this  odious  and  degrading  point  of  view;  besides  which  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  women  almost  instinctively  deny  their  first  thoughts  in  favour  of 
a  suitor,  and  seldom  willingly  reveal  them,  unless  time  and  circumstance  concur  to  favour 
them.     She  called  heaven  therefore  passionately  to  witness,  while  she  repelled  the  charge. 

"  Bear  witness,"  she  said,  "  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Heaven!  Bear  witness,  saints  and 
martyrs  all,  ye  blessed  ones,  who  are,  more  than  ourselves,  the  guardians  of  our  mental 
purity!  that  I  know  no  passion  which  I  dare  not  avow,  and  that  if  Nicephorus's  life 
depended  on  my  entreaty  to  God  and  men,  all  his  injurious  acts  towards  me  disregarded 
and  despised,  it  should  be  as  long  as  Heaven  gave  to  those  servants  whom  it  snatched 
from  the  earth  without  suffering  the  pangs  of  mortality  1" 

"  You  have  sworn  boldly,"  said  the  Empress.  "  See,  Anna  Comnena,  that  you  keep 
your  word,  for  believe  me  it  will  be  tried." 

"  What  will  be  tried,  mother? "  said  the  Princess;  "  or  what  have  I  to  do  to  pronounce 
the  doom  of  the  Caesar,  who  is  not  subject  to  my  power?" 

"I  will  show  you,"  said  the  Empress  gravely;  and,  leading  her  towards  a  sort  of 
wardrobe,  which  formed  a  closet  in  the  wall,  she  withdrew  a  curtain  which  hung  before 
it,  and  placed  before  her  her  unfortunate  husband,  Nicephorus  Briennius,  half-attired,  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  Looking  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  and  conscious  of  some 
schemes  with  respect  to  him  which  had  passed  through  her  mind  in  the  course  of  these 
troubles,  the  Princess  screamed  faintly,  upon  perceiving  him  so  near  her  with  a  weapon 
in  his  hand. 

"  Be  more  composed,"  said  the  Empress,  "  or  this  wretched  man,  if  discovered,  fidls 
no  less  a  victim  to  thy  idle  fears  than  to  thy  baneful  revenge." 

Nicephorus  at  this  speech  seemed  to  have  adopted  his  cue,  for,  dropping  the  point  of 
his  sword,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  Princess,  he  clasped  his  hands  to  entreat 
for  mercy. 
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"What  hast  thou  to  ask  from  ma?"  Baid  his  wife,  nnturall;  assured,  by  ber  husbund'a 
prostration,  that  the  stronger  force  was  upon  her  own  sido^"  wbai  haat  thou  to  ask  from 
me,  that  catraged  gratitude,  betrayed  affection,  the  most  solemn  vows  violated,  aod  the 
fondest  ties  of  nature  torn  asunder  like  the  spider's  broken  web,  wU!  permit  thee  to  put 
in  words  for  very  shame?" 

"  Do  not  suppose,  Anna,"  replied  the  suppliant,  "  that  I  am  at  this  eventful  period  of 
my  life  to  play  the  hypocrite,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  wretched  remnant  of  a  dLs- 
honoured  existence.  1  am  but  desirous  to  part  in  charity  with  thee,  to  make  my  peace  with 
Heaven,  and  to  nourish  the  htat  hope  of  making  my  way,  though  burdened  with  many 
crimes,  to  those  regions  ia  which  alone  I  can  find  thy  beauty,  thy  talents,  equalled  at 
least,  if  not  excelled." 

"Tou  hear  him,  daughter?"  said  Irenej  "his  boon  is  for  forgiveness  alone;  thy 
condition  is  the  more  godlike,  since  thou  moyst  unite  the  safety  of  Ida  life  with  the  pardon 
of  his  offences." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,  mother,"  answered  Anna.  "  It  is  not  mine  to  panlon  his  guilt, 
far  less  to  remit  his  punishment.  You  iiave  taught  me  to  think  of  myself  as  future  ages 
shall  know  me;  what  will  they  say  of  me,  those  future  ages,  when  I  am  described  as  the 
mifeeling  daughter,  who  pardoned  the  intended  assassin  of  her  father,  because  she  saw 
in  him  her  own  unfaithful  husband?" 

"  See  there,"  said  the  Cfesar,  "  is  not  that,  most  serene  Empress,  the  very  pmat 
of  despair?  and  have  I  not  in  vain  offered  my  life-blood  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  parricide 
and  ingratitude?  Have  I  not  also  vindicated  myself  from  the  most  unpardonable  part  of 
the  accusation,  which  charged  me  witli  attempting  the  murder  of  the  godlike  Emperor? 
Have  I  not  sworn  by  all  that  is  saci'ed  to  man,  that  my  purpose  went  no  farther  than  to 
sequestrate  Alexius  for  a  little  time  from  the  fatigues  of  empire,  and  place  him  where 
he  should  quietly  enjoy  ease  and  tranquillity?  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  empire  should 
be  as  implicitly  regulated  by  himself,  his  sacred  pleasure  being  transmitted  through  me, 
BS  in  any  respect,  or  at  any  period,  it  had  ever  been?" 

"Erring  man!"  said  the  Princess,  "hast  thou  approached  so  near  to  the  footstool 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  durst  thou  form  so  fiilse  an  estimate  of  him,  as  to  conceive  it 
poBsihle  that  he  would  consent  to  be  a  mere  puppet  by  whose  intervention  you  might 
have  brought  his  empire  to  submission?  Enow  that  the  blood  of  Comnenus  is  not 
so  poor;  my  father  would  have  resisted  the  treason  in  arms;  and  by  the  death  of  thy 
benefactor  only  couldst  thou  have  gratified  the  suggestions  of  thy  criminal  ambition." 

"  Be  such  your  belief,"  said  the  Ctesar;  "  I  have  said  enough  for  a  life  which  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  dear  to  me.  Call  your  guards,  and  let  them  take  the  life  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Briennius,  since  it  has  become  hateful  to  his  once  beloved  Anna  Comnena.  Be 
not  afraid  that  any  resistance  of  mine  shall  render  the  scene  of  my  apprehension  dubious 
or  fatal  Nicephorus  Briennius  is  Cssar  no  longer,  and  he  thus  throws  at  the  feet  of 
his  Princess  and  spouse,  the  only  poor  means  which  he  has  of  resisting  the  just  doom 
which  is  therefore  at  her  pleasure  to  pass." 

He  cast  his  sword  before  the  feet  of  the  Princess,  while  Irene  exclaimed,  weeping,  or 
seeming  to  weep  bitterly,  "  I  have  indeed  read  of  such  scenes!  but  could  I  ever  have 
thought  that  my  own  daughter  would  have  been  the  principal  actress  in  one  of  them — 
could  I  ever  have  thought  that  her  mind,  admired  by  every  one  as  a  palace  for  the  occupation 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  should  not  have  had  room  enough  for  the  humbler,  but  more 
amiable  virtue  of  feminine  charity  and  compassion,  which  builds  itself  a  nest  in  the  bosom 
of  tlie  lowest  village  girl?  Do  thy  gifts,  accomplishments,  and  talents,  spread  hardness 
as  well  as  polish  over  thy  heart?  K  so,  a  hundred  times  better  renounce  them  all,  and 
retain  in  their  stead  those  gentle  and  domestic  virtues  which  are  the  first  honours  of  the 
female  heart.  A  woman  who  ia  pitiless,  is  a  worse  monster  than  one  who  is  unsexed  by 
taj  other  pasjion." 
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''  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  Anna.  ^' You,  mother,  ought  to  know  better 
than  I,  that  the  life  of  my  father  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  this  bold  and 
cruel  man.  O,  I  am  sure  he  still  meditates  his  purpose  of  conspiracy!  He  that  could 
deceive  a  woman  in  the  manner  he  has  done  me,  will  not  relinquish  a  plan  which 
is  founded  upon  the  death  of  his  benefactor.^ 

*^  Tou  do  me  injustice,  Anna,"  said  Briennius,  starting  up,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips  ere  she  was  aware.  *'  By  this  caress,  the  last  that  will  pass  between  us,  I  swear, 
that  if  in  my  life  I  have  yielded  to  folly,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  never  been  guilty  of 
a  treason  of  the  heai*t  towards  a  woman  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  female  world  in 
talents  and  accomplishments,  as  in  personal  beauty.*' 

The  Princess,  much  softened,  shook  her  head,  as  she  replied — "  Ah,  Nicephoms ! — 
such  were  once  your  words  I  such,  perhaps,  were  then  your  thoughts  I  But  who^  or 
what,  shall  now  warrant  to  me  the  veracity  of  either?" 

"  Those  very  accomplishments,  and  that  very  beauty  itself,"  replied  Nicephoms. 

"  And  if  more  is  wanting,"  said  Irene,  "  thy  mother  will  enter  her  security  for  him. 
Deem  her  not  an  insufficient  pledge  in  this  affair ;  she  is  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  interested  beyond  all  human  beings  in  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  her  husband  and  her  child ;  and  one  who  sees  on  this  occasion 
nn  opportunity  for  exercising  generosity,  for  soldering  up  the  breaches  of  the  Imperial 
house,  and  reconstructing  the  frame  of  government  upon  a  basis,  which,  if  there  be  faith 
and  gratitude  in  man,  shall  never  be  again  exposed  to  hazard." 

**  To  the  reality  of  that  faith  and  gratitude,  then,"  said  the  Princess,  *^  we  must  trost 
implicitly,  as  it  is  your  will,  mother ;  although  even  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
both  through  study  and  experience  of  the  world,  has  called  me  to  observe  the  rashness 
of  such  confidence.  But  although  we  two  may  forgive  Nicephorus's  errors,  the  Emperor 
is  still  the  person  to  whom  the  final  reference  must  be  had,  both  as  to  pardon  and  favour." 

"  Fear  not  Alexius,"  answered  her  mother ;  "  he  will  speak  determinedly  and 
decidedly ;  but,  if  he  acts  not  in  the  very  moment  of  forming  the  resolution,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  an  icicle  in  time  of  thaw.  Do  thou  apprize  me,  if  thou  canst, 
what  the  Emperor  is  at  present  doing,  and  take  my  word  I  will  find  means  to  bring  him 
round  to  our  opinion." 

"  Must  I  then  betray  secrets  which  my  father  has  intrusted  to  me  ?"  said  the  Princess ; 
"  and  to  one  who  has  so  lately  held  the  character  of  his  avowed  enemy  ?" 

"  Call  it  not  betray,"  said  Irene,  "  since  it  is  written  thou  shalt  betray  no  one,  least  of 
all  thy  father,  and  the  father  of  the  empire.  Yet  again  it  is  written,  by  the  holy  Luke, 
that  men  shall  be  betrayed,  both  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and 
therefore  surely  also  by  daughters ;  by  which  I  only  mean  thou  shalt  discover  to  us  thy 
father's  secrets,  so  far  as  may  enable  us  to  save  the  life  of  thy  husband.  The  necessity 
of  the  case  excuses  whatever  may  be  otherwise  considered  as  irregular." 

"  Be  it  so  then,  mother.  Having  yielded  my  consent  perhaps  too  easily,  to  snatch 
this  malefactor  from  my  father's  justice,  I  am  sensible  I  must  secure  his  safety  by  such 
means  as  are  in  my  power.  I  left  my  father  at  the  bottom  of  those  stairs,  called  the  Pit 
of  Acheron,  in  the  cell  of  a  blind  man,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Ursel." 

"  Holy  Mary!"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  "thou  hast  named  a  name  which  has  been 
long  unspoken  in  the  open  air." 

"  Has  the  Emperor's  sense  of  his  danger  from  the  living,"  said  the  Caesar,  "  induced 
him  to  invoke  the  dead  ? — for  Ursel  has  been  no  living  man  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Anna  Comnena ;  "  I  tell  you  true.  My  father  even  now  held 
conference  with  a  miserable-looking  prisoner,  whom  he  so  named." 

"  It  is  a  danger  the  more,"  said  the  Caesar ;  "  he  cannot  have  forgotten  the  zeal  with 
which  I  embraced  the  cause  of  the  present  Emperor  against  his  own ;  and  so  soon  as  he 
is  at  liberty,  he  will  study  to  avenge  it.     For  this  we  must  endeavour  to  make  some 
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proyidoii,  though  it  increases  our  difficulties. — Sit  down  then,  my  gentle,  my  beneficent 
mother ;  and  thou,  my  wife,  who  hast  preferred  thy  love  for  an  unworthy  husband  to  the 
suggestions  of  jealous  passion  and  of  headlong  revenge,  sit  down,  and  let  us  see  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  in  our  power,  consistently  with  your  duty  to  the  Emperor,  to  bring 
our  broken  vessel  securely  into  port" 

He  employed  much  natural  grace  of  manner  in  handing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
their  seats ;  and,  taking  his  place  confidentially  between  them,  all  were  soon  engaged  in 
concerting  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  morrow,  not  forgetting  such  as  should 
at  once  have  the  effect  of  preserving  the  Caesar's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing 
the  Grecian  empire  against  the  conspiracy  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  instigator. 
Briennius  ventured  to  hint,  that  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  sufibr  the  conspiracy 
to  proceed  as  originally  intended,  pledging  his  own  faith  that  the  rights  of  Alexius  should 
be  held  inviolate  during  the  struggle;  but  his  influence  over  the  Empress  and  her 
daughter  did  not  extend  to  obtaining  so  great  a  trust.  They  plainly  protested  against 
permitting  him  to  leave  the  palace,  or  taking  the  least  share  in  the  confusion  which 
to-morrow  was  certain  to  witness. 

**  You  forget,  noble  ladies,**  said  the  Csesar,  '^  that  my  honour  is  concerned  in  meeting 
the  Count  of  Paris." 

**  Pshaw !  tell  me  not  of  your  honour,  Briennius,"  said  Anna  Comnena ;  '^  do  I  not 
well  know,  that  although  the  honour  of  the  western  knights  be  a  species  of  Moloch, 
a  flesh-devouring,  blood-quaffing  demon,  yet  that  which  is  the  god  of  idolatry  to  the 
eastern  wariors,  though  equally  loud  and  noisy  in  the  hall,  is  far  less  implacable  in  the 
field?  Believe  not  that  I  have  forgiven  great  injuries  and  insults,  in  order  to  take  such 
false  coin  as  honour  in  payment,  your  ingenuity  is  but  poor,  if  you  cannot  devise  some 
excuse  which  will  satisfy  the  Greeks ;  and  in  good  sooth,  Briennius,  to  this  battle  you 
go  not,  whether  for  your  good  or  for  your  ill.  Believe  not  that  I  will  consent  to  your 
meeting  either  Count  or  Countess,  whether  in  warlike  combat  or  amorous  parley.  So 
you  may  at  a  word  count  upon  remaining  prisoner  here  until  the  hour  appointed  for 
such  gross  folly  be  past  and  over." 

The  Caesar,  perhaps,  was  not  in  his  heart  angry  that  his  wife's  pleasure  was  so  bluntly 
and  resolutely  expressed  against  the  intended  combat.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  are  determined 
to  take  my  honour  into  your  own  keeping,  I  am  here  for  the  present  your  prisoner,  nor 
have  I  the  means  of  interfering  with  your  pleasure.  When  once  at  liberty,  the  free 
exercise  of  my  valour  and  my  lance  is  once  more  my  own." 

'^  Be  it  so.  Sir  Paladin,"  said  the  Princess,  very  composedly.  "  I  have  good  hope  that 
neither  of  them  will  involve  you  with  any  of  yon  dare-devils  of  Paris,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  that  we  will  regulate  the  pitch  to  which  your  courage  soars,  by  the  estimation 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  judgment  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  not  her  of  the 
Broken  Lances." 

At  this  moment  an  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  alarmed  the  consultation  of  the 
Caesar  and  the  ladies. 


©Jsaiptn:  l3jx  '^himt^=B^'i)mf^. 


Vou  ■».  it  cuied  In  hi 
Till  lunbn  uliUng. 


eJE  left  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenns  at  the  bottom  of  a  subterrane&n  vault, 
with  a  lamp  expiring,  and  having  charge  of  a  prisoner,  who  seemed  himself 
■  nearly  reduced  to  the  same  extremity.  For  the  first  two  or  three  moments, 
i  listened  after  his  daughter's  retiring  footsteps.  He  grew  impatient,  and 
began  to  long  for  her  return  before  it  waa  possible  she  could  have  traversed  the  path 
betwixt  fatm  and  the  summit  of  these  gloomy  stairs.  A  minute  or  two  he  endured  with 
patience  the  absence  of  the  assistance  which  he  had  sent  her  to  summon ;  but  strange 
suspicions  begaa  to  cross  hia  imagination.  Could  it  be  possible  7  Hod  she  changed  her 
purpose  on  account  of  the  hard  words  which  be  had  used  towards  her  ?  Had  she 
resolved  to  leave  her  father  to  hid  fate  in  his  hour  of  utmost  need  ?  and  was  he  to  rely 
DO  longer  upon  the  assistance  which  he  had  implored  her  to  send? 

The  short  time  which  the  Princess  trifled  away  in  a  sort  of  gallantry  with  the 
Varangian  Hercward,  was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  impatience  of  the  Emperor,  who 
began  to  think  that  she  was  gone  to  fetch  the  accomplices  of  the  Ca»ar  to  assault  their 
prince  in  his  defenceless  condition,  and  carry  into  effect  their  half-disconcerted  conspiracy. 

After  a  considerable  time,  filled  up  with  tbia  feeling  of  agonizing  uncertainty,  he  began 
at  length,  more  composedly,  to  recollect  the  little  chance  there  was  that  the  Princess 
would,  even  for  her  own  sake,  resentful  as  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  of  her  husbwid's 
ill  behaviour,  join  her  resources  to  his,  to  the  destruction  of  one  who  had  so  generally 
showed  himself  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  father.  When  be  had  adopted  this  better 
mood,  a  step  was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  afler  a  long  and  unequal  descent, 
Hereward,  in  his  heavy  armour,  at  length  coolly  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 
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Behind  him,  panting  and  trembling,  partly  with  cold  and  partly  with  terror,  came 
Douban,  the  slave  well  skilled  in  nicdiciDe. 

"  Welcome,  good  Edward!  "Welcomo,  DoubanI"  he  said,  "whoBe  medical  skill  is 
snSiciently  able  to  counterbalance  tbe  weigbt  of  years  which  hang  npoa  him." 

"  Your  Highnesa  is  gracious,"  said  Doubfln---but  what  be  would  liave  farther  said  was 
cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  eonsequenee  of  his  age,  of  his  ftu-ble  habit,  of  tbe 
damps  of  tlie  dungeon,  and  tbe  rugged  exercise  of  descending  the  long  and  difficult 
ftt&irease. 

"  Thou  art  unaccustomed  to  visit  thy  patients  in  so  rough  an  abode,"  said  Alexius ; 
•'  and,  nevertheless,  to  the  damps  of  these  dreary  regions  state  necessity  obliges  ua  to 
confine  many,  who  are  no  less  our  beloved  subjects  in  reality  than  they  arc  in  title." 

The  medical  man  eonlinucd  his  cough,  perhaps  as  an  apology  for  not  giving  that 
RDSwor  of  assent,  with  which  his  conscience  did  not  easily  permit  him  to  reply  to  an 
observBtion,  whieli,  though  stated  by  one  who  should  know  the  fact,  seemed  not  to  be  In 
itself  altt^ether  likely. 

"  Yes,  my  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  in  this  strong  case  of  steel  and  adamant  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  enclose  tho  redoubted  Ursel,  whose  fame  is  spread  through  tbe 
whole  world,  both  for  military  skill,  political  wisdoni,  personal  bravery,  and  other  noble 
pfie,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  obscure  for  a  time,  in  order  that  wc  might,  at  the 
Attest  conjuncture,  which  is  now  arrived,  restore  them  to  the  world  iu  their  full  lustre. 
*Feel  his  pulse,  therefore,  Douban — consider  him  as  one  who  hath  suffered  severe 
oonfinement,  with  all  its  privations,  and  is  about  to  be  suddenly  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  whatever  renders  life  valuable." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Douban ;  "  but  your  Jliyesty  must  consider,  that  we  work 
Dpon  a  frail  and  exhausted  subject,  whose  health  seems  already  wellnigh  gone,  and  may 
perhaps  vanish  in  an  instant — like  this  pale  and  trembling  light,  whose  precarious 
condition  the  life  breath  of  this  unfortunate  patient  seems  closely  to  resemble." 
1  "  Desire,  therefore,  good  Douban,  one  or  two  of  tbe  mutes  who  sei've  in  tbe  interior, 
W>d  who  have  repeatedly  heett  thy  assistants  in  such  cases — or  stay — Edward,  thy 
motions  will  be  more  speedy  ;  do  ihuu  go  fur  the  mutes — make  tjiem  bring  snme  kind  of 
litter  to  transport  the  patient ;  and,  Douban,  do  thou  superintend  the  whole.  Transport 
him  instantly  to  a  suitable  apartment,  only  taking  care  that  it  be  secret,  and  let  him 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  tbe  bath,  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  restore  his  feeble 
animation — keeping  in  mind,  that  he  must,  if  possible,  appear  to-morrow  in  the  field." 

"  That  will  be  hard,"  said  Douban,  "  after  having  been,  it  would  appear,  subjected  to 
inch  fare  and  such  usage  as  bis  fluctuating  pulse  intimates  but  too  plainly." 

"  'Twas  a  mistake  of  the  dungeon-keeper,  the  inhuman  villain,  who  should  not  go 
without  his  reward,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  had  not  Heaven  already  bestowed  it  by 
the  strange  means  of  a  sylvan  man,  or  native  of  the  woods,  who  yesterday  put  to  death 
the  jailor  who  meditated  the  death  of  his  prisoner — Yes,  my  dear  Douban,  a  private 
sentinel  of  our  guards  called  the  Immortal,  had  wellnigh  annihilated  this  flower  of  cur 
trust,  whom  for  a  time  we  were  compelled  to  immure  in  secret.  Then,  indeed,  a  rude 
hammer  had  dashed  to  pieces  an  unparalleled  brilliant,  but  the  fates  have  arrested  such 
a  misfortune." 

The  assistance  having  arrived,  the  physician,  who  seemed  more  accustomed  to  act  than 
to  speak,  directed  a  bath  to  be  prepared  with  medicated  herbs,  and  gave  it  as  bis  opinion, 
that  the  patient  should  not  be  disturbed  till  to-morrow's  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens. 
Ursel  accordingly  was  assisted  to  the  bath,  which  was  employed  according  to  the 
diiections  of  the  physician ;  but  without  affording  any  material  symiitoms  of  recovery. 
From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  a  cheerful  bedchamber,  opening  by  an  ample  window 
to  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  palace,  which  commanded  an  extensive  prospect.  These 
Dpentrions  were  performed  upon  a  frame  so  extremely  stupifled  by  previous  suffering,  eo 
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dead  to  the  usual  sensations  of  existence,  that  it  was  not  till  the  sensibility  should  be 
graduallj  restored  bj  friction  of  the  stiffened  limbs,  and  other  means,  that  the  leech 
hoped  the  mists  of  the  intellect  should  at  length  begin  to  clear  away. 

Douban  readily  undertook  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  and  remained  by 
the  bed  of  the  patient  until  the  dawn  of  morning,  ready  to  support  nature  as  far  as  the 
skill  of  leechcraft  admitted. 

From  the  mutes,  much  more  accustomed  to  be  the  executioners  of  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure than  of  his  humanity,  Douban  selected  one  man  of  milder  mood,  and  by  Alexius's 
order,  made  him  understand,  that  the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  to  be  kept  most 
strictly  secret,  while  the  hardened  slave  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  attentions  paid 
to  the  sick  were  to  be  rendered  with  yet  more  mystery  than  the  bloody  offices  of  death 
and  torture. 

The  passive  patient  received  tlie  various  acts  of  attention  which  were  rendered  to  him 
in  silence ;  and  if  not  totally  without  consciousness,  at  least  without  a  distinct  compre* 
hension  of  their  object.  After  the  soothing  operation  of  the  bath,  and  the  voluptuous 
exchange  of  the  rude  and  musty  pile  of  straw,  on  which  he  had  stretched  himself  for 
years,  for  a  couch  of  the  softest  down,  Ursel  was  presented  with  a  sedative  draught, 
slightly  tinctured  with  an  opiate.  The  balmy  restorer  of  nature  came  thus  invoked,  and 
the  captive  sunk  into  a  delicious  slumber  long  unknown  to  him,  and  which  seemed  to 
occupy  equally  his  mental  faculties  and  his  bodily  frame,  while  the  features  were  released 
from  their  rigid  tenor,  and  the  i)osture  of  the  limbs,  no  longer  disturbed  by  fits  of 
cramp,  and  sudden  and  agonizing  twists  and  throes,  seemed  changed  for  a  placid  state  of 
the  most  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity. 

Tlie  morn  was  already  colouring  the  horizon,  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  of  dawn 
had  insinuated  itself  into  the  lofty  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  Blacquemal,  when  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  awakened  Douban,  who,  undisturbed  from  the  calm  state 
of  his  patient,  had  indulged  himself  in  a  brief  repose.  The  door  opened,  and  a  figure 
appeared,  disguised  in  the  robes  worn  by  an  officer  of  the  palace,  and  concealed,  beneath 
an  artificial  beard  of  great  size,  and  of  a  white  colour,  the  features  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  "  Douban,"  said  Alexius,  "  how  fares  it  with  thy  patient,  whose  safety  is  this 
day  of  such  consequence  to  the  Grecian  state?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  excellently  well ;  and  if  he  is  not  now 
disturbed,  I  will  wager  whatever  skill  I  possess,  that  nature,  assisted  by  the  art  of  the 
physician,  will  triumph  over  the  damps  and  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  impure  dungeon. 
Only  be  prudent,  my  lord,  and  let  not  an  untimely  haste  bring  this  Ursel  forward  into 
the  contest  ere  he  has  arranged  the  disturbed  current  of  his  ideas,  and  recovered,  in 
some  degree,  the  spring  of  his  mind,  and  the  powers  of  his  body." 

"  I  will  rule  my  impatience,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  or  rather,  Douban,  I  will  be  ruled 
by  thee.     Thinkest  thou  he  is  awake  ?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,"  said  the  leech,  "  but  he  opens  not  his  eyes,  and  seems  to 
me  as  if  he  absolutely  resisted  the  natural  impulse  to  rouse  himself  and  look  around  him." 

"  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  let  us  know  what  is  passing  in  his  mind." 

"  It  is  at  some  risk,"  replied  the  physician,  "  but  you  shall  be  obeyed. — Ursel,"  he 
said,  approaching  the  bed  of  his  blind  patient,  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  he  repeated 
again,  "  Ursel !  Ursel !" 

"  Peace — Hush  I  "  muttered  the  patient ;  "disturb  not  the  blest  in  .their  ecstacy — ^nof 
again  recall  the  most  miserable  of  mortals  to  finish  the  draught  of  bitterness  which  his 
fate  had  compelled  him  to  commence." 

"  Again,  again,"  said  the  Emperor,  aside  to  Douban,  "  try  him  yet  again ;  it  is  of 
importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  degree  he  possesses  his  senses,  or  in  what  measure 
they  have  disappeared  from  him." 

"  I  would  not,  however,"  said  the  physician,  "  be  the  rash  and  guilty  persoi^  who^  by 
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■b  itl-timed  urgency,  should  prmluce  a  total  alienation  of  mind  and  plunge  him  book  either 
'iato  absolute  lunacy,  or  produce  a  stupor,  in  which  he  might  remain  for  a  long  period." 

"  Surely  not,"  replied  the  Emperor ;  "  my  commanils  are  those  of  one  Cliriatian  to 
:»oother,  nor  do  I  wish  them  fai'tber  obeyed  than  aa  they  are  conaislent  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  roan." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  al^er  this  declaration,  and  yet  but  fen  minutes  had  elapsed 
an  he  again  urged  the  leech  to  pursue  the  interrogation  of  bia  palieat.     "  If  you  liuld 

t  not  competent,"  said  Douban,  somewhat  vain  of  the  trust  necessarily  reposed  in  him, 

n  judge  of  the  treatment  of  my  patient,  your  Imperial  Highness  must  take  the  risk 
and  the  trouble  upon  yourself." 

''  Marry,  I  shall,"  said  the  Emperor,  "for  the  scruples  of  leeches  are  not  to  be 
indulged,  when  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  the  lives  of  monarchs  are  placed  against  them 
"b  the  scales. — Rouse  thee,  my  noble  Ursel !  hear  a  voice,  with  which  thy  ears  were 
Bce  well  acquainted,  welcome  thee  back  to  glory  and  command  1  Look  around  thee, 
:|&d  see  bow  tbe  world  smiles  to  welcome  tbee  back  from  imprisonment  to  empire  !" 

"  Cunning  fiend !"  said  tTrsel,  "  who  usest  the  most  wily  baits  in  order  to  augment 
the  misery  of  the  wretched !  Know,  tempter,  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  whole  trick  of 
llie  soothing  images  of  last  night — thy  baths — thy  beds — and  thy  bowers  of  bliss. — But 
;r  sbalt  thou  be  able  to  briug  a  smile  upon  tho  cheek  of  St,  Anthony  the  Eremite, 
'flum  induce  me  to  curl  mine  after  the  fashion  of  earthly  voluptuaries." 

"  Try  it,  foolish  man,"  insisted  the  Emperor,  ■'  and  trust  to  the  evidence  of  thy  aensea 

'  the  reality  of  the  pleasures  by  which  thou  art  now  surrounded ;  or,  if  thou  art 
obstinate  in  thy  lack  of  faith,  tarry  as  thou  art  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  will  bring 
irith  me  a  being  so  unparalleled  in  her  loveliness,  that  a  single  glance  of  bei*  were  wortii 
iLe  restoration  of  thine  eyes,  were  it  only  to  look  upou  her  fur  a  moment."  So  eayiug 
he  leh  ibc  apartment. 

L'railor,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  deceiver  of  old,  bring  no  one  liithcr  !  and  strive  not,  by 
^udowy  tmi  ideal  forms  of  beauty,  to  increase  the  delusion  that  gilds  my  prisoo-housa 
tot  a  moment,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  destroy  totally  the  spark  of  reason,  and  then 
eichan,!rc  this  earthly  hi-!l  for  a  ilitnpteon  in  tlie  infernal  regions  theraseh-es." 

"  TTIh  mind  is  somewhat  shattered,"  mused  the  physician,  "which  ia  often  the  con- 
sequence of  a  long  solitary  confinement.  I  marvel  much,"  was  hia  farther  thought,  "  if 
the  Emperor  can  shape  out  any  rational  service  which  this  man  can  rcuder  him,  at^er 
being  so  long  immured  in  so  horrible  a  dungeon. — Thou  thinkest,  then,"  continued  he, 
addressing  the  patient,  "that  the  seeming  release  of  lost  night,  with  its  baths  and 
lefreshmeots,  was  only  a  delusive  dream,  without  any  reality  ?  " 

"  Ay — what  else  ?  "  answered  Ursel. 

"  And  that  the  arousing  thyself,  aa  we  deaire  thee  to  do,  would  he  but  a  reaigning  to 
a  vain  temptation,  in  order  to  wake  to  more  unhappiness  than  formerly  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  returned  the  patient. 

"  What,  then,  are  thy  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  by  whose  command  thou  sufferest  so 
severe  a  restraint  ?  " 

Perhaps  Douban  wished  he  bad  forborne  this  question,  for,  in  the  very  moment  when 
he  put  it,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  the  Emperor  entered,  with  his  daughter 
hanging  upon  hLa  arm,  dressed  with  simplicity,  yet  with  becoming  splendour.  She  had 
found  time,  it  seems,  to  change  her  dress  for  a  wliite  robe,  which  resembled  a  kind  of 
QMuming,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  a  diamond  chaplet,  of  Inestimable  value, 
which  surrounded  and  bound  the  long  sable  tresses,  that  reached  from  her  head  to  her 
waist.  Terrified  almost  to  death,  she  had  been  surprised  by  her  father  in  the  company 
of  her  husband  the  CKsar,  and  her  mother ;  and  the  same  thundering  mandate  had  at 
once  (H^ered  Briennins,  in  the  character  of  a  more  than  suspected  traitor,  under  the 
custody  of  a  strong  guard  of  Varangians,  and  commanded  her  to  attend  her  father  to 
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the  bedchamber  of  Ursel,  in  which  she  now  stood ;  reserved,  however,  that  she  would 
stick  by  the  sinking  fortunes  of  her  husband,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  yet  no  less 
determined  that  she  would  not  rely  upon  her  own  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  until  she 
should  see  whether  her  father's  interference  was  likely  to  reassume  a  resolved  and 
positive  character.  Hastily  as  tlie  plans  of  Alexius  had  been  formed,  and  hastily  as  they 
had  been  disconcerted  by  accident,  there  remained  no  slight  chance  that  he  might  be 
forced  to  come  round  to  the  purpose  on  which  his  wife  and  daughter  had  fixed  their 
heart,  the  forgiveness,  namely,  of  the  guilty  Nicephorus  Briennius.  To  his  astonishment^ 
and  not  perhaps  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  he  heard  the  patient  deeply  engaged  with 
the  physician  in  canvassing  his  own  character. 

"  Think  not,**  said  Ursel  in  reply  to  him,  **  that  though  I  am  immured  in  this  dungeon^ 
and  treated  as  something  worse  than  an  outcast  of  humanity — and  although  I  am, 
moreover,  deprived  of  my  eyesight,  the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven — think  not,  I  say,  thongh 
I  suffer  all  this  by  the  cruel  will  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  that  therefore  I  hold  him  to  be 
mine  enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  his  means  that  the  blinded  and  miserable 
prisoner  has  been  taught  to  seek  a  liberty  far  more  unconstrained  than  this  poor  earth 
can  afford,  and  a  vision  far  more  clear  than  any  Mount  Pisgah  on  this  wretched  side  of 
the  grave  can  give  us :  Shall  I  therefore  account  the  Emperor  among  mine  enemies  ? 
He  who  has  taught  me  the  vanity  of  earthly  things — the  nothingness  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ments— and  the  pure  hope  of  a  better  world,  as  a  certain  exchange  for  the  misery  of  the 
present?    No!" 

The  Emperor  had  stood  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  but 
hearing  it  so  very  unexpectedly  tenuinate,  as  he  was  willing  to  suppose,  much  in  his  own 
favour,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which  was  partly  that  of  a  modest  person 
listening  to  his  own  praises,  and  partly  that  of  a  man  highly  struck  with  the  com- 
mendations heaped  upon  him  by  a  generous  adversary. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said  aloud,  "  how  truly  do  you  read  my  purpose,  when  you  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  which  men  of  your  disposition  can  extract  from  evil,  was  all  the 
experience  which  I  wished  you  to  derive  from  a  captivity  protracted  by  adverse 
circumstances,  far,  very  far,  beyond  my  wishes !  Let  me  embrace  the  generous  man  who 
knows  so  well  how  to  construe  the  purpose  of  a  perplexed,  but  stiU  faithful  friend." 

The  patient  raised  himself  in  his  bed. 

"Hold  there!"  he  said,  methinks  my  faculties  begin  to  collect  themselves.  Yes,"  he 
muttered,  "  that  is  the  treacherous  voice  which  first  bid  me  welcome  as  a  fnend,  and  then 
commanded  fiercely  that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  my  eyes! — Increase  thy 
rigour  if  thou  wilt,  Comnenus — add,  if  thou  canst,  to  the  torture  of  my  confinement — 
but  since  I  cannot  see  thy  hypocritical  and  inhuman  features,  spare  me,  in  mercy,  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  more  distressing  to  mine  ear  than  toads,  than  serpents, — than  whatever 
nature  has  most  offensive  and  di.^gusting!" 

This  speech  was  delivered  with  so  much  energy,  that  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor 
strove  to  interrupt  its  tenor;  although  he  himself,  as  well  as  Douban  and  his  daughter, 
heard  a  great  deal  more  of  the  language  of  unadorned  and  natural  passion  than  he  had 
counted  upon. 

"  Raise  thy  head,  rash  man,"  he  said,  "  and  charm  thy  tongue,  ere  it  proceed  in 
a  strain  which  may  cost  thee  dear.  Look  at  me,  and  see  if  I  have  not  reserved  a  reward 
capable  of  atoning  for  all  the  evil  which  thy  folly  may  charge  to  my.acooanti'* 

Hitherto  the  prisoner  had  remained  with  his  eyes  obstinately  shut»  regaining  the 
imperfect  recollection  he  had  of  sights  which  had  been  before  his  eyes  the  foregoing 
evening,  as  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  deluded  imagination,  if  not  actually  pireaented  bj 
some  seducing  spirit.  But  now  when  his  eyes  fairly  encountered  the  stately  figure  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  graceful  form  of  his  lovely  daughter,  painted  in  the  tender  rays  of 
the  morning  dawn,  he  ejaculated  faintly,  "  I  see! — I  see!" — And  with  that  ^aculation 
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istantl/  found  cmplo^nient  for  Douban  and 
ind  the  height  of  my 


fell  back  on  the  pillow  in  a  snoon,  wliich  i 
his  restoratives, 

"A  most  wonderful  cure  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  physii 
wishes  would  be  to  poeaesa  such  another  miraculous  n 

"Fooll"  said  the  Emperor;  "  canst  thou  not  conceive  that  what  has  never  been  taken 

KW&y  is  reatored  with  little  difficulty  i'     He  was  made,"  he  aoid,  lowering  hia  voice,  "to 

nndergo  a  painful  operation,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  organs  of  sight  were 

destroyed;  and  as  light  scarcely  ever  visited  him,  and  when  it  did,  only  in  doubtful  and 

slfflost  invieilile  glimmerings,  the  prevailing  darkness,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 

enrrounded  hira,  prevented  liim  from  being  senaible  of  the  existence  of  that  precious 

faculty,  of  which  he  imagined  himself  bereft     Perhaps  thou  wilt  ask  my  reason  for 

inflicting  upon  liim  so  strange  a  deception? — Simply  it  was,  that  being  by  it  conceived 

capable  of  reigning,  his  memory  might  pass  out  of  the  minds  of  tlie  public,  while,  at 

B  same  time,  I  reserved  his  eyesight,  that  in  case  occasion  should  call,  it  might  be  in 

r  power  once  more  to  liberate  him  from  his  dungeon,  and  employ,  as  I  now  propose 

do,  hia  courage  and  talents  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  to  counterbalance  those  of 

ber  conspirators," 

"  Aitd  can  your  imperial  Highness,"  said  Douban,  "  hope  that  you  have  acquired  tbia 
ax'a  duty  and  affection  by  the  conduct  you  Lave  observed  to  liim '(" 
"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  Emperor ;  "  that  must  be  as  futurity  shall  determine. 
■All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  Urael  does  not  reckon  freedom  and  a  long 
Dourse  of  Empire — perhapa  sanctioned  by  an  alliance  with  our  own  blood — and  the 
eontinued  enjoyment  of  the  precious  organs  of  eyesight,  of  which  a  leas  scrupulous  man 
Vould  Itave  deprived  him,  against  a  maimed  and  darkened  existence." 

"  Since  such  is  your  Highneas's  opinion  and  resolution,"  said  Douban,  "it  is  for  me  to 

i,  and  not  to  counteract  it.     Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pray  your  Highness  and  the 

rincees  to  withdraw,  that  1  may  use  such  remedies  oa  may  confirm  a  mind  which  has 

itrangely  shaken,  and  restore  to  him  fully  the  nac  of  ihoae  eyes,  of  which  he  has 

^wen  so  long  deprived." 

"  I  am  coLittnt,  DoubaQ,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  but  take  notice,  Ursel  is  not  totally  at 
liberty  until  he  has  expreased  the  resolution  to  become  actually  mine.  It  may  behove  both 
him  and  thee  to  know,  that  although 
there  is  no  purpose  of  remitting  liim 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal 
palace,  yet  if  he,  or  any  on  hia  part, 
should  aspire  to  head  a  party  in  these 
feverish  times, — by  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  to  swear  a  Frankish  oath, 
he  shall  find  that  he  is  not  out  of  the 
read)  of  the  battle-aica  of  my  Va- 
rangians. I  trust  to  thee  to  commu- 
nicate this  fact,  which  concerns  alike 
him  and  all  who  have  interest  in  his 
fortunes. — Come,  daughter,  we  will 
withdraw,  and  Itave  the  leech  with 
his  patient — Take  notice,  Douban, 
it  is  of  importance  that  you  acquaint 
me  the  very  first  moment  when  the 
patient  can  hold  rational  communi- 
cation with  me." 

Alexius    and   his    accomplished 
daughter  departed  accordingly. 


dibapin  t^t  trtoratie^lE^iitWt!. 


&f}i  KOM  a  terract-d  roof  of  tlie  Blacquemal  palncc,  accessible  by  a  suh-door, 
^^  whicb  opened  from  tlie  bedcliambcr  of  Ursel,  tbere  was  commanded  one  of  tbe 
l|j\'y«  most  lovely  and  striking  views  which  the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  Con- 

"^^   stantiDt)]>lc  afforded. 
After  sulfcring  him  to  rcjiosc  and  rest  his  agitated  faculties,  it  was  to  this  place  that 
the  physii'ian  led  his  patient;  for  when  somewhat  composed,  he  had  of  himself  requested 
to  he  perniilted  to  verify  the  truth  of  his  restored  eyesight,  by  looking  ont  once  more 
upon  the  mtycstic  fuce  of  nature. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  scene  which  he  beheld  was  a  masterpiece  of  human  art.  The 
proud  city,  ornamented  with  stately  buildings,  as  became  the  capital  of  the  world,  showed 
a  Bucces.sion  of  glittering  spires  and  orders  of  architecture,  some  of  them  chaste  and 
simple,  like  those  the  capitals  of  which  were  borrowed  from  baskets-full  of  acanthus ; 
some  deriving  the  fluting  of  tlicir  shafts  from  the  props  made  originally  to  support  the 
hinccs  of  the  earlier  Greeks — forms  simple,  yet  more  graceful  in  their  simplicity,  than  any 
which  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  since  to  invent.  With  the  most  splendid  specimens 
which  ancit-'ut  art  could  afford  of  those  strictly  classical  models  were  associated  those  of 
a  later  age,  where  more  modern  taste  had  endeavoured  at  improvement,  and,  by  mixing 
the  various  orders,  had  produced  such  as  were  either  composite,  or  totally  out  of  rule- 
Tlie  size  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  displayed,  however,  procured  them  respect! 
nor  could  even  the  most  perfect  judge  of  architecture  avoid  being  struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  their  extent  and  effect,  although  hurt  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  taste  in  which  they 
were  executed.     Arches  of  triumph,  towers,  obelisks,  and  spires,  designed  for  various 
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purpoees.  rose  up  into  the  air  in  confaseii  munificence;  wliile  the  lower  view  wna  filled 
by  the  slrcota  of  the  city,  the  domestic  Ijabitnliocs  forming  long  narroir  allejs,  on  either 
side  of  which  tlie  bouses  arose  to  various  and  unequal  heights,  but,  being  generally 
finished  with  tijiraced  coverings,  thick  set  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  had, 
when  seen  from  an  eminence,  a  more  noble  and  interesting  nspeet  than  is  ever  afforded 
by  the  eloping  and  uniform  roofs  of  streets  in  the  capitals  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

It  has  taken  us  some  time  to  give,  in  words,  the  idea  which  was  at  a  single  glnnco 
conveyed  to  Uracl,  and  affected  him  at  first  with  great  pain.  His  eyeballs  had  been  long 
atmngers  to  that  daily  exercise,  which  teaches  us  the  habit  of  correcting  the  scenes  as 
they  appear  to  our  sight,  by  the  knowledge  which  we  derive  from  the  use  of  our  other 
senses.  His  idea  of  distance  was  so  coni'used,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  spires,  turrets, 
and  tnitiarets  which  he  beheld,  were  crowded  forward  upon  his  eyeballs,  and  almost 
touching  lliem.  With  a  shriek  of  horror,  Ursel  turned  himself  to  the  further  side,  and 
CASt  his  eyes  upon  a  different  scene.  Here  also  he  saw  lowers,  steeples,  and  turrets,  but 
they  were  those  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  beneath  his  feet,  reflected  from  the 
daszling  piece  of  water  which  formed  the  harbour  of  Conatantinopic,  and  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  wealth  which  it  transported  to  the  city,  was  well  termed  the  Golden 
Horn.  In  one  place,  this  superb  basin  was  lined  with  quays,  where  stately  dromonds  and 
argosies  unloaded  their  wealth,  while,  by  the  shore  of  the  haven,  galleys,  feluccas, 
and  other  small  craft,  idly  flapped  the  singularly  shaped  and  snow-white  pinions  which 
served  them  for  sails.  In  other  places  the  Golilen  Horn  lay  shrouded  in  a  verdant 
mantle  of  trees,  where  the  private  gardens  of  wealthy  or  distinguished  individuals,  or 
places  of  public  recreation,  shot  down  upon  and  were  bounded  by  the  glassy  waters. 

On  the  Bosphorus,  which  might  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  little  fleet  of  Tancred  was 
lybg  in  the  same  station  they  had  gained  during  ibc  night,  which  was  fitted  to  command 
the  opposite  landing;  this  their  general  had  preferred  to  a  midnight  descent  upon  Con- 
stantinople, not  knowing  whether,  so  coming,  they  might  he  received  as  friends  or 
enemies.  This  delay,  however,  had  giveu  the  Greeks  an  opportunity,  either  by  the 
orders  of  Alexius,  or  the  equally  powerful  mandates  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  to 
tow  six  ^bips  of  war,  full  of  armod  miMi,  and  provided  with  the  maritime  ofl'cnsive 
weapons  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  at  that  period,  which  they  had  moored  so  as  exactly  to 
ojver  the  place  where  the  troops  of  Tancred  must  necessarily  land. 

This  preparation  gave  some  surprise  to  the  valiant  Tancred,  who  did  not  know  that 
Bitch  vessels  had  arrived  in  the  harbour  from  Lemtios  on  the  preceding  night.  The 
nndaunted  courage  of  that  prince  was,  however,  in  no  respect  to  be  shaken  by  the  degree 
of  unexpected  danger  with  which  his  adventure  now  appeared  to  be  attended. 

This  splendid  view,  from  the  description  of  which  we  have  in  some  degree  digressed, 
was  seen  by  the  physician  and  Ursel  from  a  terrace,  the  loftiest  almost  on  the  palace  of 
the  Blacquernal,  To  the  city-ward,  it  was  bounded  by  a  solid  wall,  of  considerable 
height,  giving  a  resting-place  for  the  roof  of  a  lower  building  which,  sloping  outward, 
broke  to  the  view  the  vast  heigbt  unobscured  otherwise  save  by  a  high  and  massy 
balustrade,  composed  of  bronze,  which,  to  the  havenward,  sunk  sheer  down  upon  an 
uninterrupted  precipice. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Ursel  turned  his  eyes  that  way,  than,  though  placed  far  from 
the  brink  of  the  terrace,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shriek,  "  Save  me — save  me  !  if  you  are 
not  indeed  the  destined  executors  of  the  Emperor's  will." 

"  We  are  indeed  such,"  said  Douban,  "  to  save,  and  if  possible  to  bring  you  to  complete 
recovery ;  but  by  no  means  to  do  you  injury,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  offered  by  others." 

"  Guard  me  then  from  myself,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  save  me  from  the  reeling  and  insane 
demre  which  I  feel  to  plunge  myself  into  the  abyss,  to  the  edge  of  which  you  have 
guided  me." 

"  Such  a  giddy  and  dangerous  temptation  is,"  said  the  physician,  "  common  to  those 
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who  have  not  for  a  long  time  looked  down  from  precipitous  heights,  and  are  suddenly 
brought  to  them.  Nature,  however  bounteous,  hath  not  provided  for  the  cessation  of 
our  faculties  for  years,  and  for  their  sudden  resumption  in  full  strength  and  vigour.  An 
interval,  longer  or  shorter,  must  needs  intervene.  Can  you  not  believe  this  terrace  a  safe 
station  while  you  have  my  support  and  that  of  this  faithful  slave?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ursel ;  *'  but  permit  me  to  turn  my  face  towards  this  stone  wall,  for 
I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  flimsy  piece  of  wire,  wliich  is  the  only  battlement  of  defence 
that  interposes  betwixt  me  and  the  precipice."  He  spoke  of  the  bronze  balustrade,  six 
feet  high,  and  massive  in  proportion.  Thus  saying,  and  holding  fast  by  the  physician's 
arm,  Ursel,  though  himself  a  younger  and  more  able  man,  trembled,  and  moved  his  feet 
as  slowly  as  if  made  of  lead,  until  he  reached  the  sashed-door,  where  stood  a  kind  of 
balcony-seat,  in  which  he  placed  himself.  — "  Here,"  he  said,  "  wUl  I  remain." 

'*  And  here,"  said  Douban,  '^  will  I  make  the  communication  of  the  Emperor,  which  it 
is  necessary  you  should  be  prepared  to  reply  to.  It  places  you,  you  will  observe,  at 
your  own  disposal  for  liberty  or  captivity,  but  it  conditions  for  your  resigning  that  sweet 
but  sinful  morsel  termed  revenge,  which,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  chance  appears 
willing  to  put  into  your  hand.  You  know  the  degree  of  rivalry  in  which  you  have  been 
held  by  the  Emperor,  and  you  know  the  measure  of  evil  you  have  sustained  at  his  hand. 
The  question  is.  Can  you  forgive  what  has  taken  place?" 

'*  Let  me  wrap  my  head  round  with  my  mantle,"  said  Ursel,  **  to  dispel  this  dizziness 
which  still  oppresses  my  poor  brain,  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of  recollection  is  granted 
me,  you  shall  know  my  sentiments." 

He  sunk  upon  the  seat,  muffled  in  the  way  which  he  described,  and  afler  a  few 
minute's  reflection,  with  a  trepidation  which  argued  the  patient  still  to  be  under  the 
nervous  feeling  of  extreme  horror  mixed  with  terror,  he  addressed  Douban  thus :  "  The 
operation  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  in  the  moment  when  they  are  first  inflicted,  excites,  of 
course,  the  utmost  resentment  of  the  sufferer ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  passion  which 
lives  so  long  in  his  bosom  as  the  natural  desire  of  revenge.  K,  then,  during  the  first 
month,  when  I  lay  stretched  upon  my  bed  of  want  and  misery,  you  had  offered  me  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  upon  my  cruel  oppressor,  the  remnant  of  miserable  life  which 
remained  to  me  should  have  been  willingly  bestowed  to  purchase  it.  But  a  suffering  of 
weeks,  or  even  months,  must  not  be  compared  in  effect  with  that  of  years.  For  a  short 
space  of  endurance,  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  retains  that  vigorous  habit  Jsliich  holds 
the  prisoner  still  connected  with  life,  and  teaches  him  to  thrill  at  the  long-forgotten 
chain  of  hopes,  of  wishes,  of  disappointments,  and  mortifications,  which  faceted  his 
former  existence.  But  the  wounds  become  callous  as  they  harden,  and  other  and  better 
feelings  occupy  their  place,  while  they  gradually  die  away  in  forgetfulness.  The 
enjoyments,  the  amusements  of  this  world,  occupy  no  part  of  his  time  upon  whom  the 
gates  of  despair  have  once  closed.  I  tell  thee,  my  kind  physician,  that  for  a  season,  in 
an  insane  attempt  to  effect  my  liberty,  I  cut  through  a  large  portion  of  the  living  rock. 
But  Heaven  cured  me  of  so  foolish  an  idea ;  and  if  I  did  not  actually  come  to  love 
Alexius  Comnenus — for  how  could  that  have  been  a  possible  effect  in  any  rational  state 
of  my  intellects  ? — yet  as  I  became  convinced  of  my  own  crimes,  sins,  and  follies,  the 
more  and  more  I  was  also  persuaded  that  Alexius  was  but  the  agent  through  whom 
Heaven  exercised  a  dearly-purchased  right  of  punishing  me  for  my  manifold  offences 
and  transgressions  ;  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  upon  the  Emperor  that  my  resentment 
ought  to  visit  itself.  And  I  can  now  say  to  thee,  that,  so  far  as  a  man  who  has 
undergone  so  dreadful  a  change  can  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind,  I  feel  no 
desire  either  to  rival  Alexius  in  a  race  for  empire,  or  to  avail  myself  of  any  of  the 
various  proffers  which  he  proposes  to  me  as  the  price  of  withdrawing  my  claim.  Let 
him  keep  unpurchased  the  crown,  for  which  he  has  paid,  in  my  opinion,  a  price  which  it 
is  not  worth." 
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*  This  is  estraordinary  stoicism,  noble  Ursel,"  ftnawered  the  pliysician  Donban. 
*Am  I  ihea  to  understand  that  you  reject  the  fair  offers  of  Alexius,  and  desire,  instead 
of'  all  wbinh  he  is  willing — nay,  anxious  to  bestow — to  be  commilted  safely  back  to  tliy 
old  blinded  dungeon  in  the  Biacquernal,  ttiat  you  may  continue  at  ease  those  pietistic 
meJitntions  which  have  already  conducted  thee  to  so  extravagant  a  conclusion?" 

"  Physician,"  said  Ursel,  while  a  sbudderipg  fit  that  affected  his  whole  body  testified 
his  alarm  at  the  alternative  proposed — "  one  would  imagine  thine  own  profession  might 
have  taught  thee,  that  no  mere  mortal  man,  unless  predeatined  to  be  a  glorified  saint, 
could  ever  prefer  darkness  to  the  light  of  day ;  blindness  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  power  of  sight ;  the  pangs  of  starving  to  competent  sustenance,  or  the  damps  of 
a  dungeon  to  the  free  air  of  God's  creation.  No  ! — it  may  be  virtue  to  do  bo,  but  to 
such  a  pitch  mine  does  not  soar.  All  I  require  of  the  Emperor  for  standing  by  him 
with  all  the  power  my  name  can  give  him  at  this  criBis  is,  that  be  will  provide  for  my 
receplioQ  as  a  monk  in  some  of  those  pleasant  and  well  endowed  seminaries  of  piety,  to 
which  his  devotion,  or  his  fears,  have  given  rise.  Let  me  not  be  again  the  object  of  his 
suspicion,  the  operation  of  nbicli  is  more  dreadful  than  that  of  being  the  object  of  hia 
hate.  Forgotten  by  power,  as  I  have  myself  lost  the  remembrance  of  those  that  wielded 
it,  let  me  find  my  way  to  the  grave,  unnoticed,  unconstrained,  at  liberty,  in  possession 
of  my  dim  and  disused  organs  of  sighl,  and,  above  all,  at  peace." 

"  If  such  be  thy  serious  and  earnest  wish,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  myself 
have  no  hesitation  to  warrant  to  thee  the  full  accomplishment  of  thy  religious  and 
moderate  desires.  But,  bethink  thee,  thou  art  once  more  an  inhabitant  of  tho  court,  in 
which  thou  mayst  obtain  what  thou  wilt  to-day ;  while  to-morrow,  shouldst  thou  regret 
thy  indifference,  it  may  be  tky  utmost  entreaty  will  not  sutlice  to  gain  for  thee  the 
slightest  extension  of  thy  present  conditions." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Ursel  j  "  I  will  then  stipulate  for  another  condition,  which  indeed 
lifts  only  reference  to  this  day.  I  will  solicit  his  Imperial  }ilnjesty,  with  all  humility,  to 
cpsre  tne  the  pain  of  a  personal  treaty  between  himself  and  me,  and  that  he  will 
'be  satiafied  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  I  am  most  willing  to  do  in  his  favour  all  that 
le  is  desirous  of  dictnling;  while,  on  tjie  other  luind,  I  desire  only  the  execution  of 
Ihose  moderate  conditions  of  my  future  aliment  which  I  have  already  told  thee  at  length." 

"  But  wherefore,"  said  Douban,  "  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of  announcing  to  the 
Ijnperor  thy  disposition  to  an  agreement^  which  cannot  be  esteemed  otherwise  than 
extremely  moderate  on  thy  part  ?  Indeed,  I  fear  the  Emperor  will  insist  on  a  brief 
personal  conference." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed,"  said  Ursel,  "  to  confess  the  truth.  It  is  true,  that  I  have,  or 
'think  I  have,  renounced  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  pride  of  life;  but  the  old  Adam 
vtill  lives  within  us,  and  maintains  against  the  better  part  of  our  nature  an 
inextinguishable  quarrel,  easy  to  be  aroused  from  its  slumber,  but  as  difficult  to  be  again 
coached  in  peace.  While  last  night  I  but  half  understood  that  mine  enemy  was  in  my 
presence,  and  while  my  facultiesperformedbut  half  their  duty  in  recalling  his  deceitful  and 
Iiated  accents,  did  not  my  heart  throb  in  my  bosom  with  all  the  agitation  of  a  taken  bird, 
and  shall  I  again  have  to  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with  the  man  who,  be  his  general 
conduct  what  it  may,  has  been  the  constant  and  unprovoked  cause  of  my  unequalled 
misery  ?  Qouban,  no ! — to  listen  to  his  voice  again,  were  to  hear  an  alarm  sounded  to 
every  violent  and  vindictive  passion  of  my  heart ;  and  though,  may  Heaven  so  help  me 
as  my  intentions  towards  him  are  upright,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  hia 
professions  with  a  chance  of  safety  either  to  him  or  to  myself." 

"  If  you  be  so  minded,"  replied  Douban,  "  I  shall  only  repeat  to  him  your  stipu- 
lation, and  you  must  swear  to  him  that  you  will  strictly  observe  it.  Without  this  being 
done,  it  must  be  diflicult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  settle  the  league  of  which  both  are 
desirous." 
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"  Amen  I "  said  Ursel ;  "  and  as  I  am  pure  in  my  purpose,  and  resolved  to  keep  it  to 
the  uttermost,  so  may  Heaven  guard  mc  from  the  influence  of  precipitate  revenge, 
ancient  grudge,  or  new  quarrel ! " 

An  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  of  the  sleeping  chamber  was  now  heard,  and 
Ursel,  relieved  by  more  powerful  feelings,  from  the  giddiness  of  which  he  had  complained, 
walked  firmly  into  the  bedroom,  and  seating  himself,  waited  with  averted  eyes  the 
entrance  of  the  person  who  demanded  admittance,  and  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than 
Alexius  Comnenus. 

The  Emperor  appeared  at  the  door  in  a  warlike  dress,  suited  for  the  decoration  of  a 
prince  who  was  to  witness  a  combat  in  the  lists  fought  out  before  him. 

'^  Sage  Douban,"  he  said,  "  has  our  esteemed  prisoner,  Ursel,  made  his  choice  between 
our  peace  and  enmity  ?  ** 

**  He  hath,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  embraced  the  lot  of  that  happy  portion 
of  mankind,  whose  hearts  and  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  your  Majesty's 
government." 

"  He  will  then  this  day,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  render  me  the  office  of  putting 
down  all  those  who  may  pretend  to  abet  insurrection  in  his  name,  and  under  pretext  of 
his  wrongs?" 

"  He  will,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  act  to  the  fullest  the  part  which  you 
require." 

"  And  in  what  way,"  said  the  Emperor,  adopting  his  most  gracious  tone  of  voice, 
"  would  our  faithful  Ursel  desire  that  services  like  these,  rendered  in  the  hour  of 
extreme  need,  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor?" 

"  Simply,"  answered  Douban,  "  by  saying  nothing  upon  the  subject.  He  desires  only 
that  all  jealousies  between  you  and  him  may  be  henceforth  forgotten,  and  that  he  may 
be  admitted  into  one  of  your  Highness's  monastic  institutions,  with  leave  to  dedicate 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  its  saints." 

**  Hath  he  persuaded  thee  of  this,  Douban  ?" — said  the  Emperor,  in  a  low  and  altered 
voice.  "  By  Heaven  !  w^hen  I  consider  from  what  prison  he  was  brought,  and  in  what 
guise  he  inhabited  it,  I  cannot  believe  in  this  gall-less  disposition.  He  must  at  least 
speak  to  me  himself,  ere  I  can  believe,  in  some  degree,  the  transformation  of  the  fiery 
Ursel  into  a  being  so  little  capable  of  feeling  the  ordinary  impulses  of  mankind." 

"  Hear  mc,  Alexius  Comnenus,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  and  so  may  thine  own  prayers 
to  Heaven  find  access  and  acceptation,  as  thou  believest  the  words  which  I  speak  to  thee 
in  simplicity  of  heart  If  thine  empire  of  Greece  were  made  of  coined  gold,  it  would 
hold  out  no  bait  for  my  acceptance  ;  nor,  I  thank  Heaven,  have  even  the  injuries  I  have 
experienced  at  thy  hand,  cruel  and  extensive  as  they  have  been,  impressed  upon  me  the 
slightest  desire  of  requiting  treachery  with  treachery.  Think  of  me  as  thou  wilt,  so 
thou  seek'st  not  again  to  exchange  words  with  me ;  and  believe  me,  that  when  thou  hast 
put  me  under  the  most  rigid  of  thy  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  discipline,  the  fare, 
and  the  vigils,  will  be  far  superior  to  the  existence  falling  to  the  share  of  those  whom 
the  King  delights  to  honour,  and  who  therefore  must  afford  the  King  their  society 
whenever  they  are  summoned  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  hardly  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  "  to  interpose  in  so  high  a  matter;  yet,  as 
trusted  both  by  the  noble  Ursel,  and  by  his  highness  the  Emperor,  I  have  made  a  brief 
abstract  of  these  short  conditions  to  be  kept  by  the  high  parties  towards  each  other,  sub 
crimine  falsi, ^^ 

The  Emperor  protracted  the  intercourse  with  Ursel,  until  he  more  fully  explained  to 
him  the  occasion  which  he  should  have  that  very  day  for  his  services.  When  they 
parted,  Alexius,  with  a  great  show  of  affection,  embraced  liis  late  prisoner,  while  it 
required  all  the  self-command  and  stoicism  of  Ursel  to  avoid  expressing  in  plain 
terms  the  extent  to  which  he  abhorred  the  person  who  thus  caressed  him. 


When  e?ili  um  nio.1  fr«t    O,  Ihci 
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V';}^^X  HE  important  morning  at  last  arrivcil,  on  wliich,  by  tlie  Imperial  proclamation, 
ri'J  *r.'^'  ^^  combat  between  the  Cfcsar  and  Robert  Count  of  Paris  was  appointed  to 
y^fiyyj  take  place.  This  was  a  circumstance  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
***^*"  Grecian  manners,  and  to  wlucli,  therefore,  the  people  anneiced  different  ideas 
from  those  which  were  associated  with  the  same  solemn  decision  of  God,  as  the  Latins 
called  it,  by  the  Western  nations.  The  consequence  was  a  vague,  but  excessive  agitation 
among  the  people,  who  connected  the  extraordinary  strife  which  tliey  were  to  witness, 
with  the  various  causes  wliich  had  been  whispered  abroad  as  likely  to  give  occasion  to 
some  general  insurrection  of  a  great  and  terrible  nature. 

By  the  Imperial  order,  regular  lists  had  been  prepared  for  the  combat,  with  opposite 
gates,  or  entrances,  as  was  usual,  for  the  admittance  of  the  two  champions;  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the  Divinity  by  each,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  wliich  the  combatants  were  respectively  members. 
The  situation  of  these  lists  was  on  the  side  of  the  shore  adjoining  on  the  west  to  the 
continent.  At  no  great  distance,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  seen,  of  various  architecture, 
composed  of  lime  and  of  atone,  and  furnished  with  no  less  than  four-and-twenty  gates, 
or  posterns,  five  of  which  regarded  the  land,  and  nineteen  the  water.  All  this  formed 
a  beautiful  prospect,  much  of  which  is  still  visible.     The  town  itself  is  about  nineteen 
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miles  in  circumference;  and  as  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  lofty  cypresses,  its 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  city  arising  out  of  a  stately  wood  of  these  magnificent 
trees,  partly  shrouding  the  pinnacles,  obelisks,  and  minarets,  which  then  marked  the  site 
of  many  noble  Christian  temples;  but  now,  generally  speaking,  intimate  the  position  of 
as  many  Mahomedan  mosques. 

These  lists,  for  the  convenience  of  spectators,  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  long 
rows  of  seats,  sloping  downwards.  In  the  middle  of  these  seats,  and  exactly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  lists,  was  a  high  throne,  erected  for  the  Emperor  himself ;  and  which 
was  separated  from  the  more  vulgar  galleries  by  a  circuit  of  wooden  barricades,  which 
an  experienced  eye  could  perceive,  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  made  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  defence. 

The  lists  were  sixty  yards  in  length,  by  perhaps  about  forty  in  breadth,  and  these  afforded 
ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  the  combat,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  Numerous 
bands  of  the  Greek  citizens  began,  with  the  very  break  of  day,  to  issue  from  the  gates 
and  posterns  of  the  city,  to  examine  and  wonder  at  the  construction  of  the  lists,  pass  their 
criticisms  upon  the  purposes  of  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  occupy  places,  to 
secure  them  for  the  spectacle.  Shortly  after  arrived  a  large  band  of  those  soldiers  who 
were  called  the  Roman  Immortals.  These  entered  without  ceremony,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  either  hand  of  the  wooden  barricade  which  fenced  the  Emperor's  seat.  Some 
of  them  took  even  a  greater  liberty;  for,  affecting  to  be  pressed  against  the  boundary, 
there  were  individuals  who  approached  the  partition  itself,  and  seemed  to  meditate 
climbing  over  it,  and  placing  themselves  on  the  same  side  with  the  Emperor.  Some  old 
domestic  slaves  of  the  household  now  showed  themselves,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  this  sacred  circle  for  Alexius  and  his  court;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
Immortals  began  to  show  themselves  encroaching  and  turbulent,  the  strength  of 
the  defenders  of  the  prohibited  precincts  seemed  gradually  to  increase. 

There  was,  though  scarcely  to  be  observed,  besides  the  grand  access  to  the  Imperial 
seat  from  without,  another  opening  also  from  the  outside,  secured  by  a  very  strong  door, 
by  which  different  persons  received  admission  beneath  the  seats  destined  for  the  Impe- 
rial party.  These  persons,  by  their  length  of  limb,  breadth  of  shoulders,  by  the  fur  of 
their  cloaks,  and  especially  by  the  redoubted  battle-axes  which  all  of  them  bore,  appeared 
to  be  Varangians;  but,  although  neither  dressed  in  their  usual  habit  of  pomp,  nor  in 
their  more  effectual  garb  of  war,  still,  when  narrowly  examined,  they  might  be  seen  to 
possess  their  usual  offensive  weapons.  These  men,  entering  in  separate  and  straggling 
parties,  might  be  observed  to  join  the  slaves  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  in  opposing  the 
intrusion  of  the  Immortals  upon  the  seat  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  benches  around.  Two 
or  three  Immortals,  who  had  actually  made  good  their  frolic,  and  climbed  over  the  division, 
were  flung  back  again,  very  unceremoniously,  by  the  barbaric  strength  and  sinewy  arms 
of  the  Varangians. 

The  people  around,  and  in  the  adjacent  galleries,  most  of  whom  had  the  air  of  citizens 
in  their  holyday  dresses,  commented  a  good  deal  on  these  proceedings,  and  were  inclined 
strongly  to  make  part  with  the  Immortals.  "  It  was  a  shame  to  the  Emperor,"  they 
said,  **  to  encourage  these  British  barbarians  to  interpose  themselves  by  violence  between 
his  person  and  the  Immortal  cohorts  of  the  city,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  own 
children." 

Stephanos,  the  gymnastic,  whose  bulky  strength  and  stature  rendered  him  conspicuous 
amid  this  party,  said,  without  hesitation,  •*  If  there  are  two  people  here  who  will  join  in 
saying  that  the  Immortals  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right  of  guarding  the  Ejnperor*s 
person,  here  is  the  hand  that  shall  place  them  beside  the  Imperial  chair." 

"  Not  so,"  quoth  a  centurion  of  the  Immortals,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  Harpax;  "Not  so,  Stephanos;  that  happy  time  may  arrive, 
but  it  is  not  yet  come,  my  gem  of  the  circus.     Thou  knowest  that  on  this  occasion  it  is 
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one  of  these  Couuts,  or  wealern  Franks,  wlio  unilertukt^  the  combat ;  Bnd  the  Vurangions, 
who  call  these  people  their  enemies,  have  aome  reason  to  cloiiu  a  precedenc/ in  guarding 
the  tidta,  which  it  might  not  ut  this  moment  be  couvenieot  to  dispute  with  them.  Wb^, 
man,  if  tliou  wert  half  bo  witty  as  thou  art  long,  tbou  wouldst  be  sensible  that  it  were 
bad  woodmonship  to  raise  the  hollo  upon  the  game,  ere  It  had  been  driven  within  compass 
of  the  nets," 

While  the  athlete  rolled  his  huge  grey  eyea  as  if  to  conjure  out  the  sense  of  this 
intimation,  hiaUttlo  friend  Lyslmuchus,  the  artist,  putting  himself  to  pain  to  stand  upon 
his  tiptoe,  and  look  intelligent,  said,  approaching  as  near  as  he  could  to  Uarpas's  ear, 
"Thon  mayst  trust  me,  gallant  centurion,  tiiat  this  man  of  mould  and  muscle  shall 
neither  start  like  a  babbling  hound  on  a  false  scent,  nor  become  mute  and  inert,  when 
the  general  signal  is  given.  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  speaking  very  low,  and  for  that 
purpose  mounting  a  bencli,  which  brought  him  on  a  level  with  the  centurion's  ear,  "  would 
it  not  have  been  better  that  a  strong  guard  of  the  valiant  Ifflmortab  hod  been  placed  in 
this  wooden  citadel,  to  ensure  the  object  of  the  day?" 

"  Without  question,"  said  the  centurion,  "  it  was  so  meant ;  but  these  stn>lling 
Varangians  have  altered  their  station  of  their  own  authority." 

"  Were  it  not  well,"  said  Ijysimachus,  "that  you,  who  are  greatly  more  numerous  than 
the  barbarians,  should  begin  a  fray  befure  more  of  these  strangers  arrive  ?" 

"Content  ye,  friend,"  said  the  centurion,  toldly,  "we  know  our  time.  An  attack 
commenced  too  early  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  nor  would  an  opportunity  occur 
of  executing  our  project  in  the  Jitting  time,  if  an  alarm  were  prematurely  given  at  this 


So  saying,  he  shuffled  oS'  among  his  fellow-soldiers,  so  83  to  avoid  suspicious 
intercourse  with  such  persons  as  wore  only  concerned  with  the  civic  portion  of  the 
cousjiirators. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  and  the  sun  took  a  higher  station  in  the  horiBon,  the  various 
persoiu  whom  curiosity,  or  some  more  decided  motive,  brought  to  see  the  proposed 
oonibat,  were  seen  streaming  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  rushing  to  occupy 
such  aceoairaodntion  us  the  fireuil  ruuini  ihi;  lists  affurik-d  them.  In  thuir  nmd  tu  the 
place  where  preparation  for  combat  was  made,  they  had  to  ascend  a  sort  of  cape,  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  hill,  projected  into  the  Hellespont,  and  the  but  of  which,  connecting 
it  with  the  shore,  atTorded  a  considerable  ascent,  and  of  course  a  more  commanding  view 
of  the  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  than  either  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  or 
the  still  lower  ground  upon  which  the  lists  were  erected.  In  passing  this  height,  the 
earlier  visitants  of  the  lists  made  little  or  no  halt ;  but  after  a  time,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  those  who  had  hurried  forward  to  the  place  of  combat  were  lingering  there 
without  any  object  or  occupation,  they  that  followed  them  in  the  same  route,  with 
natural  curiosity,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  landscape,  bestowing  some  attention  on  its  beauty, 
tnd  paused  to  see  what  auguries  could  be  collected  from  the  water,  which  were  likely  to 
have  any  concern  in  indicating  the  fate  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place.  Soma 
straggling  seamen  were  the  first  who  remarked  that  a  squadron  of  the  Greek  small  craft 
(being  that  of  Tancred)  were  in  the  act  of  making  their  way  from  Asia,  and  threatening 
a  descent  upon  Constantinople. 

"  It  b  strange,"  said  a  person,  by  rank  the  captain  of  a  galley,  "  that  these  smaQ 
vessels,  which  were  ordered  to  return  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  they  disembarked  the 
Latins,  should  have  remained  so  long  at  Scutari,  and  should  not  be  rowing  back  to  the 
imperial  city  until  this  time,  on  the  second  day  after  their  departure  from  thence." 

"  I  pray  to  Heaven,"  said  another  of  the  same  profession,  "  that  these  seamen  may 
come  alone.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  their  ensign-staHs,  bowsprits,  and  topmasts  were 
decorated  with  the  same  ensigns,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  those  which  the  Latins 
displayed  upon  them,  when,  by  the  Emperor's  order,  they  were  transported  towards 
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Palestine ;  so  methinks  the  voyage  back  again  resembles  that  of  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels,  who  have  been  prevented  from  discharging  their  cargo  at  the  place  of  their 
destination." 

"  Tliere  is  little  good/'  said  one  of  tlie  politicians  whom  we  formerly  noticed,  *^  in 
dealing  with  such  commodities,  whether  they  are  imported  or  exported.  Yon  ample 
banner  wliich  streams  over  the  foremost  galley,  intimates  the  presence  of  a  chieftain  of 
no  small  rank  among  the  Counts,  whetlier  it  be  for  valour  or  for  nobility." 

The  seafaring  leader  added,  with  the  voice  of  one  who  hints  alarming  tidings,  '*  They 
seem  to  have  got  to  a  point  in  the  straits  as  high  as  will  enable  them  to  run  down  with 
the  tide,  and  clear  the  cape  which  we  stand  on,  although  with  what  purpose  they  aim  to 
land  so  close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  I  who  pretends  to 
determine." 

"  Assuredly,"  returned  his  comrade,  "  the  intention  is  not  a  kind  one.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  has  temptations  to  a  poor  people,  who  only  value  the  iron  which  they  possess  as 
affording  them  the  means  of  procuring  the  gold  which  they  covet" 

"  Ay,  brother,"  answered  Demetrius  the  politician,  "  but  see  you  not,  lying  at  anchor 
within  this  bay  wliich  is  formed  by  the  cape,  and  at  the  very  point  where  these  heretics 
are  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  tide,  six  strong  vessels,  having  the  power  of  sending  forth, 
not  merely  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  but  of  Grecian  fire,  as  it  is  called,  from  their 
hollow  decks  ?  If  these  Frank  gentry  continue  directing  their  course  upon  the  Imperial 
city,  being,  as  they  are, 

— — ^—  •  propago 
Contemptrix  SupcrOra  sanv,  ssvsque  ftTidissim*  csdii, 
£t  violenU;'* 

we  shall  speedily  see  a  combat  better  worth  witnessing  than  that  announced  by  the  great 
trumpet  of  the  Varangians.  If  you  love  me,  let  us  sit  down  here  for  a  moment,  and  see 
how  this  matter  is  to  end." 

^*  An  excellent  motion,  my  ingenious  friend,"  said  Lascaris,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
other  citizen ;  *•  but,  bethink  you,  shall  we  not  be  in  danger  from  the  missiles  with  which 
the  audacious  Latins  will  not  fail  to  return  the  Greek  fire,  if,  according  to  your 
conjecture,  it  shall  be  poured  upon  them  by  the  Imperial  squadron  ?" 

"  Tliat  is  not  ill  argued,  my  friend,"  said  Demetrius ;  "  but  know  that  you  have  to  do 
with  a  man  who  has  been  in  such  extremities  before  now ;  and  if  such  a  discharge  should 
open  from  the  sea,  I  would  propose  to  you  to  step  back  some  fifty  yards  inland,  and  thus 
to  interpose  the  very  crest  of  the  cape  between  us  and  the  discharge  of  missiles ;  a  mere 
child  might  thus  learn  to  face  them  without  any  alarm." 

"  You  are  a  wise  man,  neighbour,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  possess  such  a  mixture  of 
valour  and  knowledge  as  becomes  a  man  whom  a  friend  might  be  supposed  safely  to 
risk  his  life  with.  There  be  those,  for  instance,  who  cannot  show  you  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on,  without  bringing  you  within  peril  of  your  life;  whereas 
you,  my  worthy  friend  Demetrius,  between  your  accurate  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
and  your  regard  for  your  friend,  are  sure  to  show  him  all  that  is  to  be  seen  without  the 
least  risk  to  a  person,  who  is  naturally  unwilling  to  think  of  exposing  himself  to  injury. 
But,  Holy  Virgin  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  red  flag  which  the  Greek  Admiral  has 
this  instant  hoisted  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  neighbour,"  answered  Demetrius,  "  yonder  western  heretic  continues 
to  advance  without  minding  the  various  signs  which  our  Admiral  has  made  to  him  to 
desist,  and  now  he  hoists  the  bloody  colours,  as  if  a  man  should  clench  his  fist  and  saj. 
If  you  persevere  in  your  uncivil  intention,  I  will  do  so  and  so." 

"  By  St  Sophia,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  that  is  giving  him  fair  warning.  But  what  is 
it  the  Imperial  Admiral  is  about  to  do  ?  " 

•  Ovid,  Met. 
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!  ran  I  &iend  LoecariB,"  snid  Dt^metriiis,  "  or  you  wiQ  BM  more  of  Ifast  thaB' 
perchance  you  have  any  curiosity  for." 

AccorJingly,  to  add  the  strength  of  example  to  precept,  Demetriufi  himself  girt  up 
ilia  loioH,  and  retreated  with  the  most  edifying  speed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge, 
accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  t)ie  crowd,  who  had  tarried  there  to  witueas  the 
eonieat  which  the  newsmonger  promised,  and  were  determined  to  take  his  word  for 
their  own  safety.  The  sound  and  sight  which  had  alarmed  Demetrius,  was  the 
discharge  of  a  large  portion  of  Greek  fire,  which  perhaps  may  be  best  compared  to  one 
of  those  immensu  Coogreve  rockets  of  the  present  day,  which  takea  on  its  shoulders  a 
small  grapnel  or  anchor,  and  proceeds  groaning  through  the  air,  like  a  fiend  over- 
burdened by  the  maodale  of  some  inexomblu  magician,  and  of  which  the  operation  was 
(SO  terrifying,  that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  attacked  by  this  strange  weapon  frequently 
forsook  every  means  of  defence,  and  ran  themselves  ashore.  One  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  this  dreadful  fire  was  supposed  to  be  naphtha,  or  the  bitumen  which  is 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Duad  Sea,  and  wliich,  when  in  a  state  of  ignition,  could 
only  be  extinguished  by  a  very  singular  mixture,  and  which  it  was  not  likely  to  come 
in  contact  with.  It  produced  a  tjiick  smoke  and  loud  explosion,  and  was  capable,  says 
Gibbon,  of  communicating  its  flames  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral 
progress."  In  sieges,  it  was  poured  from  the  ramparts,  or  launched  like  our  bombs,  in 
rcid>hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  it  was  darted  in  flax  twisted  round  arrows  and  in 
javelins.  It  was  considered  as  a  state  secret  of  the  greatest  importance  j  and  for 
wellnigh  four  centuries  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mahomedans.  But  at  length  the  com- 
position was  discovered  by  the  Saracens,  and  used  by  them  for  repelling  the  crusaders, 
end  overpowering  the  Greeks,  upon  whose  side  it  had  at  one  time  been  the  most 
formidable  implement  of  defence.  Some  exaggeration  we  must  allow  for  a  barbarous 
period  ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  general  description  of  the  crusader  Joinville 
should  bo  admitted  as  correct : — "  It  came  flying  through  the  air,"  says  that  good  knight, 
"like  n  wioged  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder 
and  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  horrible 
IDtunination." 

Kot  only  the  bold  Demetrins  and  his  pupil  Lascaria,  but  all  the  crowd  whom  tbey 
influenced,  fled  manfully  when  the  commodore  of  the  Greeks  fired  the  first  dbcharge ; 
»nd  as  the  other  vcpsels  in  llie  stjuudfon  followed  his  exiimple,  tlie  liL-avcns  were  filled 
"With  the  unusual  and  outrageous  noise,  while  the  smoke  was  so  thick  as  to  darken  the 
Tery  air.  As  the  fugitives  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  saw  the  seaman,  whom  we 
formerly  mentioned  as  a  spectator,  snugly  reclining  under  cover  of  a  dry  ditch,  where 
he  managed  so  as  to  secure  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  any  accident.  He  could  not, 
Iiowever,  omit  breaking  Ids  jest  on  the  politicians. 

"  What,  ho ! "  he  cried,  "  my  good  friends,"  without  raising  himself  above  the 
counterscarp  of  his  ditch,  "will  you  not  remain  upon  your  station  long  enough  to  finish 
that  hopeful  lecture  upon  battle  by  sea  and  land,  which  you  had  so  huppy  an  opportunity 
of  commencing?  Believe  me,  the  noise  is  more  alarming  than  hurtful  j  the  fire  is  all 
pcnnted  in  a  direction  opposite  to  yours,  and  if  one  of  those  dragons  which  you  see  does 
happen  to  fly  landward  instead  of  seaward,  it  is  but  tlic  mistake  of  some  cabin-boy,  who 
has  used  his  linstock  with  more  willingness  than  ability." 

Demetrius  and  Lascaris  just  heard  enough  of  the  naval  hero's  harangue,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  new  danger  with  which  they  might  be  assailed  by  the  possible  misdirec- 
tion of  the  weapons,  and,  rushing  down  towards  the  lists  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  half- 
desperate  with  fear,  they  hastily  propagated  the  appalling  news,  that  the  Latins  were 
coming  hack  from  Asia  with  the  purpose  of  landing  in  arms,  pillaging,  and  burning  thecity, 
The  uproar,  in  the  meantime,  of  this  unexpected  occurrence,  was  such  as  altogether  to 
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vindicate,  in  public  opinion,  the  reported  cause,  however  exaggerated.  The  thunder  of 
the  Orock  fire  came  successively,  one  hard  upon  the  other,  and  each,  in  its  turn,  spread 
a  blot  of  black  smoke  upon  the  face  of  the  landscape,  which,  thickened  bj  so  many 
successive  clouds,  socnied  at  last,  like  that  raised  by  a  sustained  fire  of  modem  artillery 
to  overshadow  the  whole  horizon. 

Tlic  small  squadron  of  Tancred  were  completely  hid  from  view  in  the  surging  volumes 
of  darkness,  which  the  breath  of  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  had  spread  around  him; 
and  it  seemed  by  a  red  light,  which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  thickest  of  the  veil 
of  darkness,  that  one  of  the  flotilla  at  least  had  caught  fire.  Yet  the  Latins  resisted, 
with  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  their  own  courage,  and  the  fame  of  their  celebrated  leader. 
Some  advantage  they  had,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  and  their  lowness  in  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  rendered  them  difficult  marks  for 
the  fire  of  the  Greeks. 

To  increase  these  advantages,  Tancred,  as  well  by  boats  as  by  the  kind  of  rude. 
signals  made  use  of  at  the  period,  dispersed  orders  to  his  fleet,  that  each  bark,  dis- 
regarding the  fate  of  the  others,  should  press  forward  individually,  and  that  the  men 
from  each  should  be  put  on  shore  wheresoever  and  howsoever  they  could  efiect  that 
manoeuvre.  Tancred  himself  set  a  noble  example ;  he  was  on  board  a  stout  vessel, 
fence<l  in  some  degree  against  the  effect  of  the  Greek  fire  by  being  in  a  great  measure 
covered  with  raw  hides,  which  hides  had  also  been  recently  steeped  in  water.  This 
vessel  contained  u])wards  of  a  hundred  valiant  warriors,  several  of  them  of  knightly 
order,  who  had  all  niglit  toiled  at  the  humble  la1>ours  of  the  oar,  and  now  in  the  morning 
applied  their  chivalrous  hands  to  tlie  arblast  and  to  the  bow,  which  were  in  general 
accounted  the  weapons  of  persons  of  a  lower  rank.  Thus  armed,  and  thus  manned, 
Prince  Tancred  l)estowed  upon  his  bark  the  full  velocity  which  wind,  and  tide,  and  oar, 
could  enable  her  to  obtain,  and  placing  her  in  the  situation  to  profit  by  them  as  much  as 
his  maritime  skill  could  direct,  he  drove  with  the  speed  of  lightning  among  the  vessels 
of  Lemnos,  j)lying  on  either  ai<le,  bows,  crossbows,  javelins,  and  military  missiles  of 
every  kind,  with  the  greater  advantage  that  the  Greeks,  trusting  to  their  artificial  fire^ 
had  omitted  arming  thcunselves  with  other  weapons  ;  so  that  when  the  valiant  Crusader 
bore  down  on  them  with  so  much  fury,  repaying  the  terrors  of  their  fire  with  a  storm 
of  bolts  and  arrows  no  less  formidable,  they  began  to  feel  that  their  own  advantage  was 
much  less  than  they  had  supposed,  and  that,  like  most  other  dangers,  the  maritime  fire 
of  the  Greeks,  when  undauntedly  confronted,  lost  at  least  one-half  of  its  terrors.  The 
Grecian  sailors,  too,  when  they  observed  the  vessels  approach  so  near,  filled  with  the 
steel-clad  Latins,  began  to  shrink  from  a  contest  to  be  maintained  hand  to  hand  with  so 
terrible  an  (;nemy. 

By  degrees,  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  great  Grecian  argosy,  and 
the  voice  of  Tancred  announced  to  his  soldiers  that  the  Grecian  Admiral's  vessel  had 
taken  fire,  owing  to  negligence  in  the  management  of  the  means  of  destruction  she  pos- 
sessed, and  tliat  all  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  maintain  such  a  distance  as  to  avoid 
sharing  her  fate.  Sparklers  and  flashes  of  flame  were  next  seen  leaping  from  place  to 
place  on  board  of  tlie  great  hulk,  as  if  the  element  had  had  the  sense  and  purpose  of 
spreading  wider  the  consttTuation,  and  disabling  the  few  who  still  paid  attention  to  the 
commands  of  their  Admiral,  and  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  consciousness 
of  tlie  combustible  nature  of  the  freight,  began  to  add  despair  to  terror;  from  the 
boltsprit,  the  rigging,  the  yards,  the  sides,  and  every  part  of  the  vessel,  the  unfortunate 
crew  were  seen  dropping  themselves,  to  exchange  for  the  most  part  a  watery  death  for 
one  by  the  more  dreadful  agency  of  fire.  The  crew  of  Tancred's  bark,  ceasing,  by 
that  generous  prince's  commands,  to  offer  any  additional  annoyance  to  an  enemy  who  whs 
at  once  threatened  by  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  of  conflagration,  ran  their  vessel  ashore 
in  a  smooth  part  of  the  bay,  and  jumping  into  the  shallow  sea,  made  the  land  without 
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difficutty ;  many  of  ibcir  steeds  being,  by  the  eiertions  of  the  owners,  an<l  the  docility 
of  the  animals,  bruuglit  ashore  at  the  same  time  with  their  masters.  Tbeir  commander 
no  time  in  forming  their  serried  ranks  into  a  phalanx  of  lancers,  few  indeed  at  first, 
but  perpetually  increasing  as  ship  after  ship  of  the  little  flotilla  ran  ashore,  or,  having 
tnore  deliberately  moored  their  barks,  landed  their  men,  and  joined  tbeir  companions. 

The  cloud  which  had  been  raised  by  the  conflict  was  now  driven  to  leeward  before 
the  wind,  and  the  strait  exhibited  only  the  relics  of  the  combat.  Here  tossed  upon  the 
Inllows  the  scattered  and  broken  remains  of  one  or  two  of  the  Latin  vessels  which  had 
burnt  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  though  their  crews,  by  the  exertions  of 
their  comrades,  had  in  general  been  saved.  Lower  down  were  seen  the  remaining  five 
Vessels  of  the  Lemnos  squadron,  holding  a  disorderly  and  difficult  retreat,  with  the 
inirpose  of  gaining  the  harlxiur  of  Constantinople.  In  the  place  so  late  the  scene  of 
eombat,  lay  moored  the  hulk  of  the  Grecian  Admiral,  burnt  to  tbc  water's  edge,  and 
still  sending  forth  a  black  smoke  from  its  scathed  bauas  and  planks.  The  flotilla  of 
Tancred,  bnsied  in  discharging  its  troops,  lay  irregularly  scattered  along  the  bay,  the 
making  ashore  as  they  could,  and  taking  their  course  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
leader.  Various  black  siibstaaoes  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearer,  or  more 
distant  to  the  shore ;  some  pixivcd  to  be  the  wreck  of  the  vessels  which  had  been 
destroyed,  and  others,  more  ominous  still,  the  lifeless  bodies  of  mariners  who  had  fallen 
ia  the  conflict. 

The  standard  had  been  borne  ashore  by  the  Prince's  favourite  page,  Ernest  of  Apulia, 
wsoon  as  Ihe  keel  of  Tancrcd's  galley  had  grazed  upon  the  sand.  It  was  then  pitched 
«i  the  lop  of  that  elevated  cape  between  Constantinople  and  the  lists,  where  Lascaris, 
Doaetrius,  and  other  gossips,  had  held  their  station  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engigement,  but  from  which  all  had  fleU,  between  the  mingled  dread  of  the  Greek  fire 
>nd  the  missiles  of  the  Latin  cniaailcrs. 


«rt-iHTinT  n.i  Ziinhi^. 


^IIKATIIKD  in  cimipli'tc  armour,  and  aupporting  with  liis  right  hand  the 
>  standard  of  liU  f»thi^r».  Tancred  remnined  with  his  handful  of  warriors  like 
ffc'ti'  '?'  ^"^  i"iny  Btatues  of  Bleel,  expr;cHng  some  sort  of  attack  from  the  Grecutn 
»-■''■"-"■  ijj  party  which  liad  occupied  the  lists,  or  from  the  numbera  whom  the  city  gates 
began  now  to  pour  forth — soldiers  some  of  them,  and  others  citizens,  many  of  whom 
were  arrayed  ns  if  for  conflict.  Those  persons,  alarmed  by  the  various  accounts  which 
were  given  of  the  combatants,  and  the  progress  of  the  fight,  rushed  towards  the  Btondard 
of  Prince  Tancred,  with  the  intention  of  beating  it  to  the  earth,  and  dispersing  the 
guards  wlio  owed  it  liomnge  and  defence.  But  if  the  r<!ader  shall  have  happened  to  have 
ridden  at  any  time  through  a  pastoral  country,  with  a  dog  of  a  noble  race  following 
liiiii,  he  muF<l  huvc  remarltcd,  in  the  deference  ultimately  paid  to  the  high-bred  animal 
by  the  shepherd's  cur  as  he  crosses  the  lonely  glen,  of  wliich  the  latter  conceives  himself 
the  lord  and  guardian,  something  very  similar  to  the  demeanour  of  the  incensed  Greeks^ 
when  they  approached  near  to  the  little  band  of  Franks.  At  the  first  symptom  of  the 
intrusion  of  a  stranger,  the  dog  of  the  sliepherd  starts  from  hia  slumbers,  and  rushes 
towards  the  noble  intruder  with  a  clamorous  declamtion  of  war ;  but  when  the  diminution 
of  distance  between  tlieni  shows  to  the  aggressor  the  size  and  strength  of  his  opponent, 
he  becomes  like  a  cruiser,  who,  in  a  chose,'  has,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  found  two  tier 
of  guns  opposed  to  him  instead  of  one.  He  halts— suspends  hia  clamorous  yelping,  and, 
in  fine,  inglorlously  retreats  to  his  master,  with  all  the  dishonourable  marks  of  positively 
declining  tlie  combat. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  troops  of  the  noisy  Greeks,  with  much  hallooing  and 
many  a  boastful  shout,  hastened  both  from  the  town  and  from  tlie  lists,  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  sweeping  from  the  field  the  few  companions  of  Tancred.  As  they  advanced, 
however,  within  the  power  of  remarking  the  calm  cind  regular  order  of  those  men  who 
had  landed,  and  arranged  themselves  under  this  noble  chieftain's  banner,  their  minds 
were  altogether  changed  as  to  the  resolution  of  instant  combat ;  their  odrance  becune 


an  uncertain  and  Btaggering  gait,  their  heula  were  more  frequently  turned  back  to  the 
point  from  which  tliey  cume,  than  towarda  the  enemy ;  and  their  desire  to  provoke  an 
instant  scuffle  vanished  totally,  when  thei-e  did  not  appear  the  leust  symptom  that  their 
opponents  cared  about  the  matter. 

It  added  to  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  the  Latins  kept  their  ground,  that 
they  were  receiving  frequent,  thougli  aranll  reinforcements  from  tlieir  comrades,  who 
were  landing  by  detachments  all  along  the  beach ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
hour,  their  amount  had  been  raided,  on  horeeback  and  foot,  to  a  number,  allowing  for  a 
few  casualties,  not  much  less  than  that  which  set  sail  from  Scutari. 

Another  reason  why  the  Lalins  remained  unassailed,  was  certainly  tlie  indisposition 
of  the  two  principal  armed  parties  on  shore  to  enter  into  a.  qimrrel  with  tliem.  The 
guards  of  every  kind,  who  were  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  more  especially  the 
Varangians,  had  their  orders  to  remain  firm  at  their  posts,  some  in  the  lists,  and  others 
at  various  places  of  rendeavous  in  Constantinople,  where  their  presence  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  eflects  of  the  sudden  inaorrectioTi  which  Alexins  knew  to  be  meditated 
against  him.  These,  therefore,  made  no  hostile  demonstration  towards  the  band  of 
Latins,  nor  was  it  the  purpose  of  the  £ni[>erur  they  should  do  so. 

On  the  other'  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  Immortal  Guards,  and  tho>ie  citizens  who 
were  prepared  to  play  a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  had  been  impressed  by  the  agents  of  the 
deceased  Agelastes  with  the  opinion,  that  this  band  of  Latins,  commanded  by  Tancred, 
the  relative  of  Bohemond,  had  been  despatched  by  the  latter  to  their  assistance.  These 
men,  therefore,  stood  still,  and  made  no  attempt  to  guide  or  direct  the  popular  efforts  of 
such  as  inclined  to  attack  these  uncocpected  visitors;  in  which  purpose,  therefore,  no 
Tery  great  parly  were  united,  while  the  majority  were  willing  enough  to  find  an  apology 
for  remaining  quiet. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor,  from  his  palace  of  Blacquemal,  observed  what  passed 
npon  the  straits,  and  beheld  his  navy  from  Lemnos  totally  foiled  in  their  attempt,  by 
means  of  the  Greek  fire,  to  check  the  intended  passage  of  Tancred  and  his  men.  He 
bad  no  sooner  seen  the  leading  ship  of  the  squadron  begin  to  beacon  the  darkness  with 
its  own  lire,  tlian  the  Emjieror  formed  a  swrct  rosulutinn  to  disown  thi;  aniortunate 
Admiral,  and  make  peace  with  tlie  Latins,  if  that  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  by 
tending  them  his  head.  He  had  hardly,  therefore,  seen  the  flames  burst  forth,  and  the 
rest  of  the  vessels  retreat  from  their  moorings,  than  in  his  own  mind,  the  doom  of  the 
tmfortunate  Phraortes,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  Admiral,  was  signed  and  sealed. 

Achilles  Tatius,  at  the  same  instant,  determining  to  keep  a  close  eye  upon  the 
Emperor  at  thb  important  crisis,  came  precipitately  into  the  palace,  with  an  appearance 
(^  great  alarm. 

"  My  Lord  ! — my  Imperial  Lord  !  I  am  unhappy  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  unlucky 
news;  but  the  Latins  have  in  great  numbers  succeeded  in  crossing  the  strait  from 
Scntari.  The  Lemnos  squadron  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  as  was  last  night  determined 
apon  in  the  Imperial  Council  of  War.  By  a  heavy  discharge  of  the  Greek  fire,  one  or 
two  of  the  crusaders'  vessels  were  consumed,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
poshed  on  their  course,  burnt  the  leading  ship  of  the  unfortunate  Fhraortea,  and  it  is 
strongly  reported  he  has  himself  perished,  with  almost  all  his  men.  The  rest  have  cut 
their  cables,  and  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont." 

"  And  you,  Achilles  Talius,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  with  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  now 
bring   me   this   melancholy  news,    at   a   period   so   late,  when    I   cannot  amend  the 


"  Under  favour,  most  gracious  Emperor,"  replied  the  conspirator,  not  without  colour- 
ing and  stammering,  "  euch  was  not  my  intention — I  had  hoped  to  submit  a  plan,  by 
which  I  might  easily  have  prepared  the  way  for  correcting  this  little  error." 

"Well,  your  plan,  sir?"  said  the  Emperor,  dryly. 
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"  With  your  sacred  Miyesty's  leave,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  I  would  myself  have  under- 
taken instantly  to  lead  against  this  Tancrcd  and  his  Italians  the  battle-axes  of  the 
faithful  Varangian  guard,  wlio  will  make  no  more  account  of  the  small  number  of 
Franks  who  have  come  ashore,  than  the  farmer  holds  of  the  hordes  of  rats  and  mice,  and 
such  like  mischievous  vermin,  who  have  harboured  in  his  granaries." 

**  And  what  mean  you,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  I  am  to  do,  while  my  Anglo-Saxons 
fight  for  my  sake?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  replied  Achilles,  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  dry  and  caustic 
manner  in  wliich  the  Emperor  addressed  him,  "  may  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the 
Inmiortal  cohorts  of  Constantinople;  and  I  am  your  security,  that  you  may  either  perfect 
the  victory  over  the  Latins,  or  at  least  redeem  the  most  distant  chance  of  a  defeat,  by 
advancing  at  the  head  of  this  choice  body  of  domestic  troops,  should  the  day  appear 
doubtful." 

"  You,  yourself.  Achilles  Tatius,"  returned  the  Emperor,  "  have  repeatedly  assured 
us,  that  these  Immortals  retain  a  perverse  attachment  to  our  rebel  UrseL  How  is  it» 
then,  you  would  have  us  intrust  our  defence  to  these  bands,  when  we  have  engaged  oar 
valiant  Varangians  in  the  proposed  conflict  with  the  flower  of  the  western  army? — 
Did  you  think  of  this  risk,  Sir  Follower?" 

Achilles  Tatius,  much  alarmed  at  an  intimation  indicative  of  his  purpose  being  known, 
answere<l,  ^*  That  in  his  haste  he  had  been  more  anxious  to  recommend  the  plan  which 
siiould  expose  his  own  person  to  the  greater  danger,  than  that  perhaps  which  was  most 
attended  with  [Kjrsonal  safety  to  his  Imperial  Master." 

"I  thank  you  for  so  doing,"  said  th<»,  EmjKjror;  "you  have  anticipated  my  wishes, 
though  it  is  not  in  my  |)<)wer  at  present  to  follow  the  advice  you  have  given  me.  I  would 
have  been  well  contented,  undoubtedly,  had  these  Latins  measured  their  way  over  the 
strait  again,  as  suggested  by  last  night's  council;  but  since  they  have  arrived,  and  stand 
embattled  on  our  shores,  it  is  better  that  we  pay  them  with  money  and  with  spoil,  than 
with  the  lives  of  our  gallant  subjects.  AVe  cannot,  after  all,  believe  that  they  come  with 
any  serious  int(»nti()n  (»f  <l<)ing  us  injury;  it  is  but  the  insane  desire  of  witnessing  feats 
of  battle  and  single  combat,  which  is  to  them  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  that  can  have 
impelled  them  to  this  partial  countermarch.  I  impose  upon  you,  Achilles  Tatius,  com- 
bining the  Protospathaire  in  the  same  commissicm  with  you,  the  duty  of  riding  up 
to  yonder  standard,  and  learning  of  their  chief,  called  the  Prince  Tancred,  if  he  is  there 
in  person,  the  purpose  of  his  return,  and  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  debate  with 
Phraortes  and  the  Lemnos  8<iuadron.  If  they  send  us  any  reasonable  excuse,  we  shall 
not  be  averse  to  receive  it  at  their  hands;  for  we  have  not  made  so  many  sacrifices  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  to  break  forth  into  war,  if,  after  all,  so  great  an  evil  can  be 
avoided.  Thou  wilt  receive,  therefore,  with  a  candid  and  complacent  mind,  such 
apologies  as  they  may  incline  to  bring  forward;  and,  be  assured,  that  the  sight  of  this 
pup|)et-sh()W  of  a  single  combat,  will  be  enough  of  it-^elf  to  banish  every  other  con- 
sideration from  th(i  reflection  of  these  giddy  crusaders." 

A  knock  was  at  this  moment  heard  at  the  door  of  the  Emperor's  apartment;  and 
upon  the  word  1km np:  j^iven  to  enter,  the  Protospathaire  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  ancient  Roman  fashioned  armour.  The  want  of  a  visor 
left  his  countenance  entirely  visible;  which,  pale  and  anxious  as  it  was,  did  not  well 
iK'Come  the  martial  crest  and  dancing  plume  with  which  it  was  decorated.  He  received 
the  commission  already  mentioned  with  the  less  alacrity,  because  the  Acolyte  was  added 
to  him  as  his  colleague;  for,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  these  two  officers  were 
of  separate  factions  in  the  army,  and  on  indifferent  terms  with  each  other.  Neither  did 
the  Acolyte  consider  his  being  united  in  commission  with  the  Protospathaire,  as  a  mark 
either  of  the  Emperor's  confidence,  or  of  his  own  safety.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  in  the  Blacquernal,  where   the   slaves  of  the   interior  made  not  the  least 
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hesitation,  wlien  ordered,  lo  execuW  any  officer  of  tbe  eourt.  The  two  generals  bad, 
therefore,  no  other  nlternatiTe,  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  two  greyltounds  who  arc 
reluctantly  coupled  together.  The  hope  of  Achilles  Tatius  was,  that  he  might  get  safely 
through  hia  mission  to  Tstncred,  after  which  he  thought  the  successful  explosion  of  the 
ooospiracy  might  lake  place  and  have  its  csur^e,  either  as  a  matter  desired  and 
couDteiuueed  by  those  Latins,  or  passed  over  aa  a  thing  in  which  ihey  took  no  interest 
on  dtber  side. 

By  the  parting  order  of  the  Emperor,  they  were  to  mount  on  horseback  at  the  sound- 
ing of  the  great  Varangian  trumpet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  thoee  Anglo-Saxon 
guards  in  the  court-yard  of  their  barrack,  and  await  the  Emperor's  further  orders. 

There  was  something  in  this  arrangement  which  presned  hard  on  the  conscience  of 
Acliilles  Tatius,  yet  he  waa  at  a  loss  to  justify  his  apprehensions  to  himself^  unlese  from 
a  coa»c-ious  feeling  of  his  own  guilt.  He  felt,  however,  that  in  being  detained,  under 
pretence  of  an  honourable  mission,  at  the  head  of  tiie  Varangians,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  himself,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  comcniinicate  with  the 
Ciesar  and  Hereward,  whom  he  reckoned  npon  as  his  active  accomplice^  not  knowing 
tltat  the  lirst  was  at  this  moment  a  prisoner  in  the  Blacincinal,  where  Alexius  had 
Kmsted  him  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  and  that  the  second  was  the  moet 
important  support  of  Comneous  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day. 

When  the  gigantic  trumpet  of  the  Varangian  guards  sent  forth  its  deep  signal  through 
the  dty,  the  Protospathaire  hurried  Achillea  along  with  him  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Varangians,  and  on  the  way  said  to  him,  in  an  easy  and  indifferent  lone,  "  As  the 
Emperor  is  in  the  field  in  peMon,  you,  his  representative,  or  Follower,  will  of  course 
tnnsmit  no  orders  to  the  body-guard,  except  such  as  shall  receive  their  origin  from 
himaelf,  so  that  you  will  consider  your  authority  as  this  day  suspended." 

"I  ri'gret,"  said  Achilles,  "that  there  should  have  seemed  any  cause  for  such 
precautions;  I  had  hoped  my  own  truth  and  fidelity— but — I  um  obsequious  to  h'n 
iBperial  ptcunre  in  all  things." 

"Sucb  are  his  arders,"  said  the  oilier  officer,  "nd  yoa  know  under  wbat  penalty 
oV-difnce  is  enforced." 

"  If  I  did  not,"  said  Achilles,  "  the  composition  of  this  body  of  guards  would  remind 
Bie,  since  it  comprehends  not  only  great  part  of  those  Varangians,  who  are  the  immediate 
fefenders  of  the  Emperor's  throne,  but  tbcee  slaves  of  the  interior,  who  ore  the 
executioners  of  his  pleasure." 

To  this  the  Protospathaire  returned  no  answer,  while  the  more  closely  the  Acolyte 
looked  upon  the  guard  which  attended,  to  the  unusual  number  of  nearly  tiiree  thousand 
men,  the  more  had  he  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  esteem  himself  fortunate,  if,  by 
the  intervention  of  either  the  CKsar,  Agelastes,  or  Hereward,  he  could  pass  to  the  con- 
»IM»tors  a  signal  to  suspend  the  intended  explosion,  wLlih  seemed  lo  be  provided  against 
V  ^  Emperor  with  unusual  caution-  He  would  have  given  the  full  dream  of  empire, 
*)di  which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  lulled  asleep,  to  have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
UDre  plume  of  Nicephorus,  the  white  mantle  of  the  philosopher,  or  even  a  glimmer  of 
Hereward'a  battle-axe.  No  such  objects  could  be  seen  anywhere,  and  not  a  little  was 
lie  faithless  Follower  displeased  to  see  that  whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes,  those  of 
•Ik  Protospathaire,  but  especially  of  the  trusty  domestic  officers  of  the  empire,  seemed 
lolcdlow  and  watch  their  occupation. 

Aaiidst  the  numerous  soldiers  whom  he  f^aw  on  ill  aides,  bis  eye  did  not  recognise  a 
■iogle  maa  with  whom  he  could  excliange  a  friendly  or  confidential  glance,  and  hie  stood 
Jii  all  that  agony  of  terror,  which  is  rendered  the  more  di^comfidng,  because  the  traitor 
*  conscious  that,  beset  by  various  foes,  his  own  fears  are  the  most  likely  of  all  to  betray 
um.  Internally,  as  the  danger  seemed  lo  increase,  and  as  his  alarmed  imaginalMm 
Wempted  to  diaeem  new  nmaam  fiir  it,  be  coald  only  conclode  that  dtber  ooe  oT  tbe 
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three  principal  conspimtors,  or  at  least  some  of  the  inferiors,  bad  (uraed  i 
ati(]  liis  doubt  ivai>,  whether  he  should  not  !icrc«n  Ilia  own  share  of  what  had  been  pre- 
nii-ditati'd,  by  flingin;;  hinvelf  nt  the  fe<^t  of  tlie  Emperor,  luid  making  a  full  confesrion. 
Iliit  ^tillthe  fear  of  b«;ing  preniaturc  in  Imving  reeourse  to  suL-h  a  base  means  of  saring 
hinDH-lf,  joined  to  the;  absence  of  tlie  t^mpcror,  united  to  keep  within  his  lips  a  secret, 
whicli  cnnecmi'd  not  only  nil  his  future  fortunt*?,  but  life  itself.  ITo  wan  in  the  meantime 
therufore,  plunged  an  it  weru  in  a  sea  of  trouble  and  uncertaintj,  while  the  specks  of 
land,  which  se<-med  to  promise  him  refuge,  were  distAnt,  dimly  seen,  and  extremely 
difficult  of  attainment 


(ffiHiajpiir  fiiit  'e::Mxt2=dl?iT^i. 


p^'^T  the  moment  when  Achilles  Tatiiis,  with  a  feeling  of  much  insecurity,  awaited 
^^^  the  unwinding  of  the  perilous  skein  of  state  politics,  a  private  council  of  the 
^^l^i^  Imperial  family  was  held  in  the  liatl  termed  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
^^^-^  repeatedly  distlnguislied  ns  tlie  apartment  iji  wliich  the  Princess  Anna 
tuoena  was  wont  to  make  bur  evening  recitations  to  those  who  were  permitted  the 
tiour  of  hearing  prelections  of  iier  history.  The  council  consisted  of  the  Empress 
ine,  the  Princess  herself,  and  the  Emperor,  with  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church, 
a  sort  of  mediator  between  a  course  of  severity  and  a  dangerous  degree  of  lenity, 
"Tell  not  me,  Irene,"  said  the  Emperor,  "of  the  fine  things  attached  to  the  praiseof 
trey.  Here  have  I  sacrificed  my  just  revenge  over  my  rival  Ursel,  and  what  good  do 
obtain  by  it?  Why,  the  old  obstinate  man,  instead  of  being  tractable,  and  sensible  of 
B  generosity  whicb  has  ^ared  his  life  and  eyes,  can  be  with  difficulty  brought  to  exert 
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himself  in  favotir  of  the  Prince  to  whom  he  owes  them.  I  used  to  think  that  eyesight 
and  the  breath  of  life  were  things  which  one  would  preserve  at  any  sacrifice;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  now  believe  men  value  them  like  mere  toys.  Talk  not  to  me,  therefore, 
of  the  gratitude  to  be  excited  by  saving  this  ungrateful  cub;  and  believe  me,  girl,** 
turning  to  Anna,  "  that  not  only  will  all  my  subjects,  should  I  follow  your  advice,  laugh 
at  me  for  sparing  a  mar  so  predetermined  to  work  my  ruin,  but  even  thou  thyself  wilt 
be  the  first  to  upbraid  me  with  the  foolish  kindness  thou  art  now  so  anxious  to  extort 
from  me." 

**  Your  Imperial  pleasure,  then,"  said  the  Patriarch,  ''  is  fixed  that  your  unfortunate 
son-in-law  shall  suffer  death  for  his  accession  to  this  conspiracy,  deluded  by  that  heathen 
villain  Agelastes,  and  the  traitorous  Achilles  Tatius?** 

*^  Such  is  my  purpose,"  said  the  Emperor;  '^and  in  evidence  that  I  mean  not  again  to 
pass  over  a  sentence  of  this  kind  with  a  seeming  execution  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Ursel, 
this  ungrateful  traitor  of  ours  shall  be  led  from  the  top  of  the  staircase,  or  ladder  of 
Acheron,  as  it  is  called,  through  the  large  chamber  named  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  are  arranged  the  apparatus  for  execution,  by  which  I  swear" 

*'  Swear  not  at  all!"  said  the  Patriarch;  ^'I  forbid  thee,  in  the  name  of  that  Heaven 
whose  voice  (though  unworthy)  speaks  in  my  person,  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  or 
destroy  the  slight  hope  which  there  may  remain,  that  you  may  finally  be  persuaded  to 
alter  your  purpose  respecting  your  misguided  son-in-law,  within  the  space  allotted  to 
him  to  sue  for  your  mercy.     Remember,  I  pray  you,  the  remorse  of  Ck>nstantine." 

"  "What  means  your  reverence?"  said  Irene. 

"  A  trifie,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  not  worthy  being  quoted  from  such  a  mouth  as  the 
Patriarch's,  being,  as  it  probably  is,  a  relic  of  paganism." 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  females  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something 
which  might  strengthen  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  something  moved,  perhaps,  by 
curiosity,  a  motive  which  seldom  slumbers  in  a  female  bosom,  even  when  the  stronger 
passions  are  in  arms. 

"  The  Patriarch  will  tell  you,"  answered  Alexius,  "  since  you  must  needs  know ; 
though  I  j)romise  you,  you  will  not  receive  any  assistunce  in  your  argument  from  a  silly 
legendary  tale." 

"  Hear  it,  however,"  said  the  Patriarch  ;  "  for  though  it  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time, 
and  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  the  period  when  heathenism  predominated,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  it  was  a  vow  made  and  registered  in  the  chancery  of  the  rightful  Deity, 
by  an  Emperor  of  Greece." 

"  AVhat  I  am  now  to  relate  to  you,"  continued  he,  "  is,  in  truth,  a  tale  not  only  of  a 
Cliristian  Emperor,  but  of  him  who  made  the  whole  empire  Christian ;  and  of  that  veiy 
Constantine,  who  was  also  the  first  who  declared  Constantinople  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire.  This  hero,  remarkable  alike  for  his  zeal  for  religion  and  for  his  warlike 
achievements,  was  crowned  by  Heaven  with  repeated  victory,  and  with  all  manner  of 
blessings,  save  that  unity  in  his  family  which  wise  men  are  most  ambitious  to  possess. 
Not  only  was  the  blessing  of  concord  among  brethren  denied  to  the  family  of  this  trium- 
phant Emperor,  but  a  deserving  son  of  mature  age,  who  had  been  supposed  to  aspire  to 
share  the  throne  with  his  father,  was  suddenly,  and  at  midnight,  called  upon  to  enter  his 
defence  against  a  capital  charge  of  treason.  You  will  readily  excuse  my  referring  to 
the  arts  by  which  the  son  was  rendered  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  father.  Be  it  enough 
to  say,  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  guilt  of  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  he  disdained  to  exculpate  himself  from  a  charge  so  gross  and  so  erro- 
neous. It  is  said,  that  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  was  kept  up  against  his  son  by  the 
sycophants  who  called  upon  Constantine  to  observe  that  the  culprit  disdained  even  to 
supplicate  for  mercy,  or  vindicate  his  innocence  from  so  foul  a  charge. 

**  But  the  death-blow  had  no  sooner  struck  the  innocent  youth,  than  his  father  obtained 
proof  of  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  acted.     He  had  at  this  period  been  engaged  in 
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wiitiitructiDg  tLe  sublerraiioan  parts  of  the  Blacquernal  palace,  which  his  remoree 
appointed  lo  contain  a  record  of  his  paternal  grief  and  contrition.  At  the  upper  part  of 
(he  staircase,  called  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  he  causiil  to  be  constructed  a  large  chamber, 
still  ealli»l  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  execution.  A  passage  through  an 
archway  in  the  upper  wall  leads  from  the  hall  to  the  place  of  misery,  where  the  axe,  or 
Other  engine,  is  disposed  for  the  execution  of  state  prisoners  of  consequence.  Over  this 
trehway  was  placed  a  species  of  marble  altar,  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  unfortunata 
CrispuB — the  materials  were  gold,  and  it  bore  the  memorable  inscription.  To  my  bom, 
WBou  I  BASHLT  coNBEMNEi),  AND  TOO  HASTILY  EXECUTED.  When  Constructing  this 
passage,  Constantine  madn  a  vow,  that  he  himself  and  Lis  posterity,  being  reigning 
Kmperors,  would  stand  beside  the  statue  of  Crispus,  at  the  time  when  any  individual  of 
their  family  should  be  led  to  execution,  and  before  they  suffered  him  to  pass  from  the 
Hall  of  Judgment  to  the  Chsjnber  of  Death,  that  tliey  should  themselves  be  personally 
eonvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  under  which  he  suffered. 

"  Time  rolled  on — the  memory  of  Constantine  was  remembered  almost  like  that  of  a 
saint,  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  threw  into  shadow  the  anecdote  of  Ida  son's  death.  The 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  so  large  a  sum  in  specie  invested  in 
t  statue,  which  called  to  njiud  the  unpleasant  failings  of  so  great  a  man.  Your  Imperial 
Higbness's  predecessors  applie<l  the  metal  which  formed  the  statue  to  support  the 
Turkish  wars ;  and  the  remorse  and  penance  of  Constantine  died  away  in  on  obscure 
tradition  of  the  Church  or  of  the  palace.  Still,  however,  unless  your  Imperial  Miyesty 
has  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  you  will  tuirdly 
■chieTe  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  your  predecessors,  unless  you  give 
this  unfortunate  criminal,  being  so  near  a  relation  of  your  own,  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
hia  cause  before  passing  by  the  altar  of  refuge ;  being  the  name  which  is  commonly  given 
to  the  monument  of  the  unfortunate  Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  although  now  deprived 
both  of  the  golden  letters  which  composed  the  inscription,  and  the  golden  image  which 
repr^enlcd  the  royal  sufferer." 

A  mournful  strain  of  music  was  now  beard  to  ascend  the  atair  m>  oftoi  mentioned. 

"  If  I  must  hear  the  Csi-^ur  Kicephorus  Bricnniu^,  ere  he  pass  the  altar  of  refuge, 
llii're  must  be  no  loss  of  time,"  said  the  Emperor;  "for  thi.'se  melancholy  sounds 
uinounce  that  he  has  already  approached  the  Hall  of  Judgment." 

Both  the  Imperial  ladles  began  instantly,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  deprecate 
lli«  execution  of  the  Ciesar's  doom,  and  to  conjure  Alexius,  as  he  hoped  for  quiet  in  his 
hougehold,  and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  that  he  would  listen 
I*  Iheir  entrealies  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  seduced  into  guilt,  but 
KM  trom  hia  lieart. 

"  I  will  at  least  see  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  the  holy  vow  of  Constantine  shall 
■*  in  the  present  instance  strictly  observed.  But  remember,  you  foolish  women,  that 
*'ie  state  of  Crispus  and  the  present  Ceesar,  is  as  different  as  guilt  from  innocence,  and 
"'U  their  fates,  therefore,  may  he  justly  decided  upon  opposite  principles,  and  with 
opposite  results.  But  I  will  confront  this  criminal ;  and  you.  Patriarch,  may  be  present 
***  render  what  help  is  in  your  power  to  a  dying  man  ;  for  you,  the  wife  and  mother  of 
*"6  traitor,  you  will,  methinks,  do  well  to  retire  to  the  church,  and  pray  God  for  the 
■"'ul  of  the  deceased,  rather  than  disturb  his  last  moments  with  unavailing  lamentations." 

"Alexius,"  said  the  Empress  Irene,  "  I  beseech  you  to  be  contented  ;  be  assured  that 
*ewill  not  leave  you  in  this  dogged  humour  of  blood -shedding,  lest  you  make  such 
'^ttleriols  for  history  as  are  fitter  for  the  time  of  Nero  than  of  Constantine." 

The  Emperor,  without  reply,  led  the  way  into  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  where  a  much 
■tnoger  tight  than  usual  was  already  shining  up  the  stair  of  Acheron,  from  which  were 
Wd  to  sound,  by  sullen  and  intermitted  fits,  the  penitential  psalms  which  the  Greek 
Chaich  has  appointed  to  be  sung  at  executions.  Twenty  mute  slaves,  the  pale  colour 
of  whose  torbans  gave  a  ghastly  look  to  the  withered  cast  of  their  features,  and  the 
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glaring  whiteness  of  their  eyeballs,  ascended  two  by  two,  as  it  were  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  each  of  them  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  lighted 
torch.  After  these  came  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus;  his  looks  were  those  of  a  man 
half-dead  from  the  terror  of  immediate  dissolution,  and  what  he  possessed  of  remaining 
attention,  was  turned  successively  to  two  black-stoled  monks,  who  were  anxiously 
repeating  religious  passages  to  him  alternately  from  the  Greek  scripture,  and  the  form 
of  devotion  adopted  by  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  Caisar's  dress  also  corre- 
sponded to  his  mournful  fortunes :  His  legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  a  simple  white 
tunic,  the  neck  of  which  was  already  open,  showed  that  he  had  assumed  the  garments 
which  were  to  serve  his  last  turn.  A  tall  muscular  Nubian  slave,  who  considered  him- 
self obviously  as  the  principal  {ktsou  in  the  procession,  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  large 
heavy  headsman's  axe,  and,  like  a  demon  waiting  on  a  sorcerer,  stalked  step  for  step 
after  his  victim.  The  rear  of  the  procession  was  closed  by  a  band  of  four  priests,  each 
of  whom  chanted  from  time  to  time  the  devotional  psalm  which  was  thundered  forth  on 
the  occasion ;  and  another  of  slaves,  armed  with  bows  and  quivers,  and  with  lances,  to 
resist  any  attempt  at  rescue,  if  such  should  bo  offered. 

It  would  have  required  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  the  unlucky  princess  to  have 
resisted  this  gloomy  apparatus  of  fear  and  sorrow,  surrounding,  at  the  same  time  directed 
against,  a  beloved  object,  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  termination  of  his  mortal  career. 

As  the  mournful  train  approached  towards  the  altar  of  refuge,  half-encircled  as  it  now 
was  by  the  two  great  and  expanded  arms  which  projected  from  the  wall,  the  Emperor, 
who  stood  directly  in  the  passage,  threw  upon  the  flame  of  the  altar  some  chips  of  aro- 
matic wood,  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine,  which,  leaping  at  once  into  a  blaze,  illuminated 
the  doleful  procession,  the  figure  of  the  principal  culprit,  and  the  slaves,  who  had  most 
of  them  extinguished  their  flambeaux  so  soon  as  they  liad  served  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up  the  staircase. 

The  sudden  light  spread  from  the  altar  failed  not  to  make  the  Emperor  and  the  Prin- 
cesses visible  to  the  mournful  group  which  approached  through  the  halL  All  halted — 
all  were  silent.  It  was  a  meeting,  as  the  Princess  has  expressed  herself  in  her  histo- 
rical work,  such  as  took  place  betwixt  Ulysses  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world, 
who,  when  they  tasted  of  the  blood  of  his  sacrifices,  recognised  him  indeed,  but  with 
empty  lamentations,  and  gestures  feeble  and  shadowy.  The  hymn  of  contrition  sunk 
also  into  silence ;  and,  of  the  whole  group,  tlie  only  figure  rendered  more  distinct,  was 
the  gigantic  executioner,  whose  high  and  furrowed  forehead,  as  well  as  the  broad  steel 
of  his  axe,  caught  and  reflected  back  the  bright  glenm  from  the  altar.  Alexius  saw  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  silence  which  ensued,  lest  it  should  give  the  intercessors  for 
the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  entreaties. 

"  Nicephorus  Hriennius,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  which,  although  generally  interrupted 
by  a  slight  hesitation,  which  procured  him,  among  his  enemies,  the  nickname  of  the 
Stutterer,  yet,  upon  important  occasions  like  the  present,  was  so  judiciously  tuned  and 
balanced  in  its  sentences,  that  no  such  defect  was  at  all  visible — "  Nicephorus  Briennius," 
he  said,  "  late  Caesar,  the  lawful  doom  hath  been  gj)()ken,  that,  having  conspired  against 
the  life  of  thy  rightful  sovereign  and  affectionate  father,  Alexius  Comnenus,  thou  shalt 
suffer  the  appropriate  sentence,  by  having  thy  head  struck  from  thy  body.  Here,  there- 
fore, at  the  last  altar  of  refuge,  I  meet  thee,  according  to  the  vow  of  the  immortal 
Constant ine,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  whether  thou  hast  any  thing  to  allege  why 
this  doom  should  not  be  executed  ?  Even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  thy  tongue  is  unloosed 
to  speak  with  freedom  what  may  concern  thy  life.  AUis  prepared  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  Look  forward  beyond  yon  archway — the  blo<!k  is  fixed.  Look  behind  thee, 
thou  seest  the  axe  already  sharpened — thy  place  for  good  or  evil  in  the  next  world  is 
already  determined — time  flies — eternity  approaches.  If  thou  hast  aught  to  say,  speak 
it  freely — if  nought,  confess  the  justice  of  thy  sentence,  and  pass  on  to  death." 
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Br^Tlie  Eropcror  cnnunenced  this  oration,  with  those  looks  described  by  his  dnujihter  en 
BO  piercing,  that  they  daizled  lite  lightning,  and  bis  perioda,  if  not  precisely  flowing  like 
burniiig  lava,  were  yet  the  accents  of  a  man  having  the  power  of  absolute  eommand, 
and  a»  such  produced  an  effect  not  only  on  the  criminal,  but  also  upon  the  Prince 
himself,-  whose  watery  eyes  and  faltering  voice  acknowledged  hia  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  fatal  import  of  the  present  moment. 

Rousing  himself  to  the  conclusion  of  what  be  had  commenced,  the  Emperor  again 
demanded  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  thing  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

Nicepborus  was  not  one  of  those  hardened  criminals  who  may  be  termed  the  very 
prodigies  of  history,  from  the  coolness  with  which  tbey  contemplated  the  consummation 
of  ibeir  crimes,  whether  in  their  own  punishment,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others,  "  I 
have  been  tempted,"  he  said,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  and  I  have  fallen.  1  have  nothing 
to  allege  in  escuse  of  my  fully  and  ingratitude ;  but  I  stand  prepared  to  die  to  expiate 
my  guilt."  A  deep  sigh,  almost  amounting  to  a  BCreara,  was  here  heard,  close  behind 
the  Emperor,  and  its  cause  assigned  by  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Irene, — "My  lord! 
n^  lord!  your  daughter  is  gone!"  And  in  fact  Anna  Comncna  had  sunk  into  her 
motber'a  arms  without  either  sense  or  motion.  The  father's  attention  was  instantly 
called  to  support  his  swooning  chUd,  while  the  unhappy  husband  strove  with  the  guards 
In  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  "  Give  me  but  five  minutes  of  that 
time  which  the  law  has  abridged — let  my  efforts  but  assist  in  recalling  her  to  a  life 
which  should  be  as  long  as  her  virtues  and  her  talents  deserve ;  and  then  let  me  die  U 
her  feet,  for  I  care  not  to  go  an  inch  beyond." 

The  Emperor,  who  in  fact  had  been  more  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  rashness  of 
Sicephoms,  than  alarmed  by  his  power,  considered  bun  as  a  man  rather  misled  than 
nisleading  others,  and  felt,  therefore,  the  full  effect  of  this  last  interview.  He  was, 
bttddes,  not  naturally  cruel,  where  severities  were  to  be  enforced  under  bis  own  eye. 

"  The  divine  and  immortal  Constantine,"  he  said,  "  did  not,  I  am  persuaded,  subject 
his  deecendanta  to  this  severe  trial,  in  order  further  to  search  out  the  imiocence  of  the 
criminals,  but  rather  to  give  to  those  who  came  after  him  an  opportunity  of  generously 
forgiving  a  crime  which  could  not,  witiiout  pardon — the  CKpre."s  pardon  of  the  Prince- 
escape  unpunisjied.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  born  of  the  willow  rather  thfui  of  the  oak,  ami 
I  acknowledge  my  weakness,  that  not  even  the  safety  of  my  own  life,  or  resentment 
ot  this  uflliappy  man's  (reasonable  maclii nations,  have  the  same  effect  with  me  as  the 
tears  of  my  wife,  and  the  swooning  of  my  daughter.  Rise  up,  Nicephorua  Briennius, 
freely  pardoned,  and  restored  even  to  the  rank  of  Cresar.  We  will  direct  thy  pardon 
to  be  made  out  by  the  great  Logotbete,  and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull.  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours  thou  art  a  prisoner,  until  an  arrangement  is  made  for  preserving  the  public 
peace.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  remain  under  the  charge  of  tlie  Patriarch,  who  will  be 
■nswerable  for  thy  forthcoming. — Daughter  and  wife,  you  must  now  go  hence  to  your 
own  apartment;  a  future  time  will  come,  during  which  you  may  have  enough  of  weeping 
snd  embracing,  mourning  and  rejoicing.  Pray  Heaven  that  I,  who,  having  been  trained 
on  till  I  have  sacrificed  justice  and  true  policy  to  uxorious  compassion  and  paternal 
tenderness  of  heart,  may  not  have  cause  at  last  for  grieving  in  good  earnest  for  all  the 
events  of  this  miscellaneous  drama." 

The  pardoned  Ctesar,  who  endeavoured  to  regulate  his  ideas  accoi'ding  to  this 
unexpected  change,  found  it  as  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  reality  of  his 
sitoation  as  Ursel  to  the  face  of  nature,  after  having  been  long  deprived  of  enjoying  it ; 
so  much  do  the  dizziness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  occasioned  by  moral  and  physical 
cfloses  of  surprise  and  terror,  resemble  each  other  in  their  effects  on  the  understanding. 
At  length  be  stammered  forth  a  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  field 
with  the  Emperor,  and  divert,  by  the  interposition  of  his  own  body,  the  traitorous  blows 
wliich  some  desperate  man  might  aim  against  that  of  his  Prince,  in  a  day  which  was  too 
likely  to  be  one  of  danger  and  bloodshed. 
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"  Hold  there  I"  said  AU-xiiia  Coinnenus;— "  wc  will  not  begin  thy  newlj-redeemed 
lifr  hy  n.-iKtwcd  doubt;*  of  thine  allegiance ;  yet  it  is  but  fitting  to  remind  thee,  that 
thou  art  still  the  nominal  and  ost(*n.sibIe  head  of  those  who  expect  to  take  a  part  in  this 
day*H  insurrection,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  trust  its  pacification  to  others  than 
to  th(*e.  Go,  sir,  compare  notes  with  the  Patriarcli,  and  merit  your  pardon  by 
conf(>ssin;i^to  liini  any  traitorous  intentions  concerning  this  foul  conspiracy  with  which  we 
may  be  as  yet  unacquainted. — Daughter  and  wife,  farewell !  I  must  now  depart  for  the 
lists,  where  I  have  to  s|KMik  with  the  traitor  Achilles  Tatius  and  the  heathenish  infidel 
Ag<.*lastes,  if  he  still  lives,  but  of  whose  providential  death  I  hear  a  confirmed  rumour." 

*'  Yet  do  not  go,  my  dearest  father!"  said  the  Princess;  "  but  let  me  rather  go  to 
encourage  the  loyal  subjects  in  your  behalf.  The  extreme  kindness  which  you  have 
extended  toward.^  my  guilty  husband,  convinces  me  of  the  extent  of  your  affection 
towards  your  unworthy  daughter,  and  the.  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  you  have 
made  to  her  almost  childish  atVection  for  an  ungrateful  man  who  put  your  life  in  danger." 

**  That  is  to  say,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling,  ''  that  the  pardon  of  your 
husband  is  a  b(N>n  which  has  lost  its  merit  when  it  is  granted.  Take  my  advice^  Anna, 
and  think  otherwise ;  wives  and  th(*ir  husbands  ought  in  prudence  to  forget  their 
otFcnccs  towards  each  otlier  as  soon  as  human  nature  will  permit  them.  Life  is  too 
short,  and  conjugal  tranquillity  too  unt'e.rtain,  to  admit  of  dwelling  long  upon  such 
irritating  subjects.  To  your  apartments,  Princesses,  and  prepare  the  scarlet-buskins^ 
and  the  embroid(;ry  which  is  dis]»layed  on  the  culls  and  collars  of  the  Cassar's  robe, 
indicative  of  his  high  rank.  lie  must  not  be  si*en  without  them  on  the  morrow. — 
Reverend  father,  I  remind  yon  once  more  that  the  Ca3sar  is  in  your  ()ersonal  custody  from 
this  moment  until  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour." 

They  parted  ;  the  Kni|ieror  repairing  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Varangian 
guards — the  Caesar,  under  the  suj)erintendence  of  the  Patriarcli,  withdrawing  into  the 
interior  of  the  Hlae(|uenial  Palace,  wiiere  Nicephonis  Brienniuswas  under  tlie  necessity 
of  **  unthreading  tlu^  rude  oyi"  of  rebellion,"  and  throwing  such  lights  as  were  in  his 
power  upon  tiie  j>rogress  of  the  conspiracy. 

"  Agelastes,"  h<^  said,  "  Aeliilles  Tatius,  and  Ilcreward  the  Varangian,  were  the 
j)ersons  principally  entrusted  in  its  ])r(>gn'ss.  I5ut  whether  they  had  been  all  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  <lid  not  pretend  to  b(r  assured." 

In  the  female  ajiartuK-nts,  then;  was  a  violent  discussion  betwixt  Anna  Comnena  and 
her  mother.  The  Princess  had  undergone  during  the  day  many  changes  of  sentiment 
and  feeling ;  and  though  tlu>y  had  finally  nnited  themselves  into  one  strong  interest  in 
her  husband's  iavonr,  yet  no  so<>ner  was  the  fear  of  his  punishment  removed,  than  the 
sense  of  his  ungrateful  beliaviour  began  to  revive.  She  became  sensible  also  that  a 
w^anan  of  her  extraordinary  altaiinnents,  who  had  been  by  a  universal  course  of  flattery 
tlisjMvsed  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  own  consequence,  made  rather  a  poor 
figure  when  slie  had  been  the  passive  subji-et  (►f  a  haig  series  of  intrigues,  by  which 
she  was  destined  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  humour  of 
a  set  of  subordinate  consj)irators,  who  n«*ver  so  much  as  dn?anied  of  regarding  her  as 
a  being  capable  c>f  ftirniing  a  wish  in  her  own  belmlf,  or  even  yielding  or  refusing  a 
consent.  Her  father's  autliority  over  her,  and  right  to  dispose  of  her,  was  less  question- 
able; but  even  then  it  was  something  <lerogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Princess  bom  in 
the  ])urple — an  authoress  besides,  and  giver  of  immortality — to  be,  without  her 
own  consent,  thrown,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  now  of  (»ne  suitor,  now  of  another, 
however  mean  or  disgusting,  whose  alliance  could  for  the  time  benefit  the  Emperor. 
The  consequence  of  these  moody  reilections  was,  that  Anna  Comnena  deeply  toiled  in 
sjiirit  for  the  discovery  of  some*,  means  by  which  she  might  assert  her  sullied  dignity, 
and  various  were  the  expedients  which  she  revolved. 


€PJjFi]pitcr  '^^kt^=Bum'^. 


0M^^yl  HE  gigantic  trumpet  of 
fc/i'Ky*/  tbe  VarangiaiiB  sounded  ita 
t'uM'i'7  loudest  note  of  marcli,  and 
-iii-^-i-jf.-i  tiie  squadrons  of  the  faith- 
ful guards,  sheathed  in  (iomplete  mail, 
and  enclosing  in  their  centre  the  per- 
son of  their  Imperial  master,  set  forth 
u(Jon  their  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  Tiie  form 
of  Alexius  glittering  in  his  splendid 
^^^  ^^^—,^^^^^  armour,    seemed    no   unmeet  central 

^^^       H  ^^^M      vB^^^Hl^^^^^B  point  fur  the  force  of  an  empire     and 

^^^L-    l^^^l     jm^^^^^M^^^^^M  while  the  citizens  crowded  in  the  train 

^^^L    M^^^B    iBI^^Iy^^^^V  ^'"^  escort,  there  might  be 

^^^P    I^^^H  i^H^^BI^^^^^V  ^^''  ^  ^'^''^'^  difference  between  those 

^^^     I  ^^^B  i^H^^B^^^^^V  *'^*^  came  with  the  premeditated  in* 

"  ^^^  (^^i^^^^^^^^^  ^  tention   of  tumult,    and   the   greater 

purl,  who,  like  llie  mullituUe  of  every 
great  city,  thrust  cacli  other  and  shout 
for  rapture  on  account  of  any  cause 
for  which  a  crowd  may  be  collected 
together.  The  hope  of  the  conspira- 
^  tors  was  lodged  chiefly  in  the  Immortal 

"  ~"  Guards,  who  were  levied  principally 

for  the  defence  ufConstantinoplu,  par- 
1*4 of  the  general  prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  had  been  particularly  influenced  by  those 
'0  fwour  of  Ursel,  by  whom,  previous  to  his  imprisonment,  they  had  themselves  been 
cooimaaded.  The  conspirators  had  determined  that  those  of  this  body  who  were 
""widered  as  most  discontented,  should  early  in  the  morning  take  possession  of  the 
P'KIs  in  the  lists  most  favourable  for  tiieir  purpose  of  assaulting  the  Emperor's  person. 
""^  in  spite  of  all  efforts  short  of  actual  violence,  for  which  the  time  did  not  seem  to 
w  come,  they  found  themselves  disappointed  in  this  purpose,  by  parties  of  the 
'Wingian  guards,  planted  with  apparent  carelessness,  but  in  fact,  with  perfect  skill,  for  tlie 
Pttveolion  of  their  enterprise.  Somewhat  confounded  at  perceiving  that  a  design,  which 
Iwy  could  not  suppose  to  be  suspected,  was,  nevertheless,  on  every  part  controlled  and 
"Winter-checked,  the  conspirators  began  to  look  for  the  principal  persons  of  their  own 
PWy,  on  whom  they  depended  for  orders  in  this  emergency ;  but  neither  the  Ciesar 
Boi  AgelastGfl  was  to  be  seen,  whether  in  the  lists  or  on  the  military  march  from 
'^tantinople ;  and  though  Achilles  Tulius  rode  in  the  latter  assembly,  yet  it  might  be 
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clearlj  observed  that  he  was  rather  attending  upon  the  Protospathaire,  than  assuming 
that  independence  as  an  officer  which  he  loved  to  affect. 

In  this  manner,  as  the  Emperor  with  his  glittering  bands  approached  the  phalanx  of 
Tancred  and  his  followers,  who  were  drawn  up,  it  will  be  remembered,  upon  a  rising 
cape  between  the  city  and  the  lists,  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  procession  deflected 
in  some  degree  from  the  straight  road,  in  order  to  march  past  them  without  interruption ; 
while  the  Protospathaire  and  the  Acolyte  passed  under  the  escort  of  a  band  of 
Varangians,  to  bear  the  Emperor's  inquiries  to  Prince  Tancred,  concerning  the  purpose 
of  his  being  there  with  his  band.  The  short  march  was  soon  performed — the  large 
trumpet  which  attended  the  two  officers  sounded  a  parley,  and  Tancred  himself^ 
remarkuble  for  that  personal  beauty  which  Tasso  has  preferred  to  any  of  the 
crusaders,  except  Kinaldo  d'Este,  the  creature  of  his  own  poetical  imagination,  advanced 
to  parley  with  them. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Greece,**  said  the  Protospathaire  to  Tancred,  "requires  the  Prince 
of  Otranto  to  show,  by  the  two  high  officers  wlio  shall  deliver  him  this  message,  with 
what  purpose  he  has  returned,  contrary  to  liis  oath,  to  the  right  side  of  these  straits ; 
assuring  Prince  Tancred,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  will  so  much  please  the 
Emperor,  as  to  receive  an  answer  not  at  variance  with  his  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  and  the  oath  which  w*as  taken  by  the  crusading  nobles  and  their  soldiers; 
since  that  would  enable  the  Emperor,  in  conformity  to  his  own  wishes,  by  his  kind 
reception  of  Prince  Tancred  and  his  troop,  to  show  how  high  is  his  estimation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  bravery  of  both — ^AVe  wait  an  answer." 

The  tone  of  the  message  had  nothing  in  it  very  alarming,  and  its  substance  cost 
Prince  Tancred  very  little  trouble  to  answer.  "  The  c^iuse,"  he  said,  "  of  the  Prince 
of  Otranto  appearing  here  with  fifty  lances,  is  this  cartel,  in  which  a  combat  is 
appointed  betwixt  Nicophorus  Briennius,  called  the  Caesar,  a  high  member  of  this 
empire,  and  a  worthy  knight  of  great  fame,  the  partner  of  the  Pilgrims  who  have  taken 
the  Cross,  in  their  high  vow^  to  rescue  Palestine  from  the  infidels.  The  name  of  the 
said  Knight  is  the  redoubted  Robert  of  Paris.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  obligation, 
indispensable  upon  the  Holy  Pilgrims  of  the  Crusade,  to  send  one  chief  of  their 
number,  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  sufficient  to  see,  as  is  usual,  fair  play  between 
the  combatants.  That  such  is  their  intention,  may  be  seen  from  their  sending  no  more 
than  fifty  lances,  with  their  furniture  and  following ;  whereas  it  would  have  cost  them 
no  trouble  to  have  detached  ten  times  the  number,  had  they  nourished  any  purpose  of 
interfering  by  force,  or  disturbing  the  fair  combat  which  is  about  to  take  place.  The 
Prince  of  Otranto,  therefore^  and  his  followers,  will  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Imp(»rial  Court,  and  witness  the  proceedings  of  the  combat,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  the  rules  of  fair  battle  will  be  punctually  observed." 

The  two  Grecian  oflicers  transmitted  this  reply  to  the  Emperor,  who  heard  it  with 
pleasure,  and,  immediately  proceeding  to  act  upon  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  down, 
of  maintaining  peace,  if  possible,  with  the  crusaders,  named  Prince  Tancred  with  the 
Protc»spathaire  as  Field  Marsiials  of  the  lists,  fully  empowered,  under  the  Emperor,  to 
decide  all  the  terms  of  the  combat,  and  to  have  recourse  to  Alexius  himself  where  their 
opinions  disagreed.  This  was  made  known  to  the  assistants,  who  were  thus  prepared 
for  the  entry  into  the  lists  of  the  Grecian  officer  and  the  Italian  Prince  in  full 
armour,  while  a  proclamation  announced  to  all  the  spectators  tlieir  solemn  office.  The 
same  annunciation  commanded  the  assistants  of  every  kind  to  clear  a  convenient  part  of 
the  seats  which  surrounded  the  lists  on  one  side,  that  it  might  serve  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Prince  Tancred's  followers. 

Achilles  Tatius,  who  was  a  heedful  observer  of  all  these  passages,  saw  with  alarm, 
that  by  the  last  collocation  the  armed  Latins  were  interposed  between  the  Immortal 
Guards  and  the  discontented  citizens,  which  made  it  most  probable  that  the  conspiracy 


was  discovered,  sad  tliut  Alexius  found  be  had  n  good  riglit  to  reckon  upon  the 
assistance  of  Tnncred  and  bis  fui'ced  in  the  tnek  of  suppressiog  it.  This,  added  to  tlie 
cold  and  caualic  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  comnranicated  his  commands  to  him, 
made  the  Acolyte  of  opinion,  that  Iiia  best  chance  of  escape  from  the  danger  iu  which 
he  was  now  placed,  was,  that  the  whole  conspiracy  ahoiild  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  day  should  pass  without  the  leoat  attempt  to  shake  the  throne  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 
Even  then  it  continued  highly  doubtful,  whether  a  despot,  so  wily  and  so  suspicious  as 
Ihe  Emperor,  would  think  it  sufficient  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  private  knowledge  of 
the  undertaking,  and  ila  failure,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  possessed,  without  putting 
into  exercise  the  bow-strings  and  the  blinding-irons  of  the  mutes  of  the  interior.  There 
was,  however,  little  possibility  either  of  flight  or  of  resistance.  The  kaslattempt  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  faithful  followers  of  the  Emperor, 
pergonal  foes  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  was  gradually  and  more  closely  surrounded, 
became  each  moment  more  perilous,  and  more  certain  to  provoke  a  rupture,  which  it 
WEia  the  interest  of  the  weaker  party  to  delay,  with  whatever  difficulty.  And  while  the 
soldiers  under  Achilles's  immediate  nuthority  seemed  still  to  treat  him  as  their  superior 
officer,  and  appeal  to  him  for  the  word  of  command,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  tliat  the  slightest  degree  of  suspicion  which  should  be  excited,  would  be  the 
instant  signal  for  his  being  placed  under  arrest.  With  a  trembling  heart,  therefore,  and 
eyes  dimmed  by  the  powerful  idea  of  soon  parting  with  the  light  of  day,  and  all  that  it 
made  visible,  the  Acolyte  saw  himself  condemned  to  watch  the  turn  of  circumstances 
ever  which  he  could  have  no  influence,  and  to  content  himself  witli  waiting  the  result  of 
*  drama,  in  which  his  own  life  was  concerned,  although  the  piece  was  played  hy  others. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  through  the  whole  assembly  some  signal  was  waited  for,  which 
BO  one  was  in  readiness  to  give. 

The  discontented  citi^tens  and  soldiers  looked  in  vain  for  Agetastes  and  the  Ciesar, 
ud  when  they  observed  the  condition  of  Achilles  Tatius,  it  seemed  such  as  rather 
la  express  doubt  and  consternation,  than  to  give  encouragement  to  the  hopes  they 
lid  entertained.  Maoy  of  the  lower  classes,  however,  felt  too  secure  ia  their  own 
in  significance  to  fear  the  personal  consequences  of  a  tumult,  and  were  desirous,  therefore, 
to  provoke  the  disturbance,  which  Sfeiued  husliinp  itself  to  sleep. 

A  hoarse  murmur,  which  attained  almost  the  importance  of  a  shout,  exclaimed, — 
"  Justice,  justice ! — Ursel,  Ursel ! — The  rights  of  the  Immortal  Guards  !"  &c.  At  this 
liia  trumpet  of  the  Varangians  awoke,  and  its  tremendous  tones  were  heard  to  j>eal 
hnidly  over  the  whole  assembly,  as  the  voice  of  its  presiding  deity.  A  dead  silence 
prevailed  in  the  nmltitude,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald  announced,  in  the  name  of  Alexius 
Ccmnenus,  liis  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

"  Citizens  of  the  Eomau  Empire,  your  complaints,  stirred  up  by  factious  men,  have 
reached  the  ear  of  your  Emperor ;  you  shall  yourselves  be  witness  to  his  power  of 
gratifying  Ids  people.  At  your  request,  and  bel'ore  your  own  sight,  the  visual  ray  which 
huh  been  quenched  shall  be  re-illumined — the  mind  whose  efforts  were  restricted  to  the 
'Oiperfect  supply  of  individual  wants  shall  be  again  extended,  if  such  is  the  owner's 
*ill,  to  the  charge  of  an  ample  Theme  or  division  of  the  empire.  Political  jealousy, 
"iMe  hard  to. receive  conviction  than  the  blind  to  receive  sight,  shall  yield  itself 
Mnquered,  by  the  Emperor's  paternal  love  of  his  people,  and  his  desire  to  give  them 
satfafactivn.  Ursel,  the  darling  of  your  wishes,  supposed  to  be  long  dead,  or  at  least 
believed  to  exist  in  blinded  seclusion,  is  restored  to  you  well  in  health,  clear  iu  eyesight. 
Ml!  posse.siied  of  every  faculty  necessary  to  adorn  the  Emperor's  favour,  or  merit  the 
uiection  of  the  people." 

As  the  herald  thus  spoke,  a  figure,  which  had  hitherto  stood  shrouded  behind  some 
officers  of  the  interior,  now  stepped  forth,  and  flinging  from  him  a  dusky  veil,  in  which 
he  was  wrapt,  appeared  in  a  dazzling  scarlet  garment,  of  which  the  sleeves  and  buskins 
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displayed  those  ornaments  which  expressed  a  rank  nearly  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
Kinperor  himself.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  silver  truncheon,  the  badge  of  delegated 
command  over  the  Immortal  Guards,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Emperor,  presented  it  to 
his  hands,  intimating  a  virtual  resignation  of  the  command  which  it  implied.  The 
whole  assembly  were  electrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  person  long  supposed  either  dead, 
or  by  cruel  means  rendered  incapable  of  public  trust.  Some  recognised  the  man  whose 
appearance  and  features  were  not  easily  forgot,  and  gratulated  him  upon  his  most 
unexpected  return  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Others  stood  suspended  in  amaiement, 
not  knowing  whether  to  trust  their  eyes,  while  a  few  determined  malecontents  eagerly 
pressed  upon  the  assembly  an  allegation  that  the  person  presented  as  Ursel  was  only 
a  counterfeit,  and  the  whole  a  trick  of  the  Ejnperor. 

**  Speak  to  them,  noble  Ursel,''  said  the  Emperor.  **  Tell  them,  that  if  I  have  sinned 
against  thee,  it  has  been  because  I  was  deceived,  and  that  my  disposition  to  make  thee 
amends  is  as  ample  as  ever  was  my  purpose  of  doing  thee  wrong." 

**  Friends  and  countrymen,"  said  Ursel,  turning  himself  to  the  assembly,  ^  his 
Imperial  Majesty  permits  me  to  offer  my  assurance,  that  if  in  any  former  part  of  my 
life  I  have  suffered  at  his  hand,  it  is  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  feelings  of  a  moment 
so  glorious  as  this ;  and  that  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  the  present  instant,  to  spend  what 
remains  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  most  generous  and  beneficent  of  sovereigns,  or, 
with  his  permission,  to  bestow  it  in  preparing,  by  devotional  exercises,  for  an  infinite 
immortality  to  be  spent  in  the  society  of  saints  and  angels.  Whichever  choice  I  shall 
make,  I  reckon  that  you,  my  beloved  countrymen,  who  have  remembered  me  so  kindly 
during  years  of  darkness  and  captivity,  will  not  fail  to  afford  me  the  advantage  of  your 
prayers." 

This  sudden  apparition  of  the  long-lost  Ursel  had  too  much  of  that  which  elevates 
and  surprises  not  to  captivate  the  multitude,  and  they  sealed  their  reconciliation  with 
three  tremendous  shouts,  wliieh  are  said  to  have  shaken  the  air,  that  birds,  incapable  of 
sustaining  themselves,  sunk  down  exhausted  out  of  their  native  element. 


pHE  Boundfi  of  tlio  gralulating  shout  bad  expnndeil  over  tlie  distant  aliores  of 
>  tbs  BoBpliorus  by  mountain  and  forest,  and  died  at  length  in  the  fartheBt 
[  echoes,  when  the  people,  in  the  silence  which  ensued,  appeared  to  ask  each 
''  otfiEJ-  what  nest  suoiirj  ivos  ubuut  to  ailorii  n  pauau  so  solemn  and  a  stage  set 
"pwt.  The  pause  would  probably  have  soon  given  place  to  some  new  clamour,  for 
*niul(tiude,  from  whatever  cause  assembled,  seldom  remains  long  silent,  had  not  a  new 
•"Siisl  from  the  Varangian  trumpet  given  notice  of  a  fresh  purpose  to  solicit  their 
•ttention.  The  blast  had  something  in  its  tone  spirit-stirring  and  yet  melancholy, 
f*ftaking  both  of  the  character  of  a  point  of  war,  and  of  the  doleful  sounds  which 
•"iglit  be  chosen  to  announce  an  execution  of  pecuHar  solemnity.  Its  notes  were  high 
•od  widely  extended,  and  prolonged  and  long  dwelt  upon,  as  if  the  brazen  clamour  had 
°^a  waked  by  something  more  tremendous  than  the  lungs  of  mere  mortals. 

The  multitude  appeared  to  acknowledge  these  awful  sounds,  which  were  indeed  such 
•*  liabitually  solicited  their  attention  to  Imperial  edicts  of  melancholy  import,  by  which 
'*bellions  were  announced,  dooms  of  treason  discharged,  and  other  tidings  of  a  great 
y^i  affecting  import  intimated  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  When  the  trumpet  had 
"*  its  turn  ceased,  with  its  thrilling  and  doleful  notes,  to  agitate  the  immense  assembly, 
''>e  voice  of  the  herald  again  addressed  tliem. 

It  announced  in  a  grave  and  affecting  strain,  that  it  sometimes  chanced  how  the  people 
'Wed  in  their  duty  to  a  sovereign,  who  was  unto  them  as  a  father,  and  how  it  became 
^  paiuful  duty  of  the  prince  to  use  the  rod  of  correction  rather  than  the  olive  sceptre 
*•  mercy. 

"Fortunate,"  continued  the  herald,  "  it  is,  when  the  supreme  Deity,  having  taken  on 
^•OBelf  the  preservation  of  a  throne,  in  beneficence  and  justice  resembling  his  own,  has 
*w  assumed  the  most  painful  task  of  his  earthly  delegate,  by  punishing  those  whom  his 
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unerring  judgment  acknowledges  as  most  guilty,  and  leaving  to  his  substitute  the  more 
agreeable  task  of  pardoning  such  of  those  as  art  has  misled,  and  treacherj  hath  involved 
in  its  snares. 

'*  Such  being  the  case,  Greece  and  its  accompanying  Themes,  are  called  upon  to  listen 
and  learn  that  a  villain,  namely  Agelastes,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  by  aifectation  of  deep  knowledge  and  severe  virtue,  had  formed  a 
treacherous  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  a  revolnti<m 
in  the  state.  This  person,  who,  under  pretended  wisdom,  liid  the  doctrines  of  a  heretic 
and  the  vices  of  a  sensualist,  had  found  proselytes  to  his  doctrines  even  among  the 
Emperor's  household,  and  those  persons  ^vho  were  most  bound  to  him,  and  down  to  the 
lower  order,  to  excite  the  last  of  whom  were  dispersed  a  multitude  of  forged  rumours, 
similar  to  those  concerning  Ursel's  death  and  blindness,  of  which  your  own  eyes  have 
witnessed  the  falsehood." 

The  people,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence,  upon  this  appeal  broke  forth  in  a 
clamorous  assent.  They  had  scarcely  been  again  silent,  ere  the  iron-voiced  herald 
continued  his  proclamation. 

"  Not  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,"  he  said,  "  had  more  justly,  or  more  direct^ 
fallen  under  the  doom  of  an  offended  Deity,  than  this  villain,  Agelastes.  The  steadfiist 
earth  gaped  to  devour  the  apostate  sons  of  Israel,  but  the  termination  of  this  wretched 
man's  existence  has  been,  as  far  as  can  now  be  known,  by  the  direct  means  of  an  eril 
spirit,  whom  his  own  arts  had  evoked  into  the  upper  air.  By  the  spirit,  as  would  appear 
by  the  testimony  of  a  noble  lady,  and  other  females,  who  witnessed  the  termination  of 
his  life,  Agelastes  was  strangled,  a  fate  well-becoming  his  odious  crimes.  Such  a  death, 
even  of  a  guilty  man,  must,  indeed,  be  most  painful  to  the  humane  feelings  of  the 
Emperor,  because  it  involves  suffering  beyond  this  world.  But  the  awful  catastrophe 
carries  with  it  this  comfort,  that  it  absolves  the  Emperor  from  the  necessity  of  carrying 
any  farther  a  vengeance  which  Heaven  itself  seems  to  have  limited  to  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  principal  conspirator.  Some  changes  of  offices  and  situations  shall 
be  made,  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  good  order ;  but  the  secret  who  had  or  who  had  not^ 
been  concerned  in  this  awful  crime,  shall  sleep  in  the  bosoms  of  the  persons  themselves 
implicated,  since  the  Emperor  is  determined  to  dismiss  their  offence  from  his  memory, 
as  the  effect  of  a  transient  delusion.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  now  hear  me,  whatever 
consciousness  they  may  possess  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was  this  day  intended,  return 
to  their  houses,  assured  that  their  own  thoughts  will  be  their  only  punishment  Let 
them  rejoice  that  Almighty  goo<lness  has  saved  them  from  the  meditations  of  their  own 
hearts,  and,  according  to  the  affecting  language  of  Scripture, — *  Let  them  repent  and 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  them.'  '* 

The  voice  of  the  herald  then  ceased,  and  was  again  answered  by  the  shouts  of  the 
audience.  These  were  unanimous ;  for  circumstances  contributed  to  convince  the 
nialecontent  party  that  they  stood  at  the  Sovereign's  mercy,  and  the  edict  that  they  heard 
liaving  shown  his  acquaintance  with  their  guilt,  it  lay  at  his  pleasure  to  let  loose  upon 
them  the  strength  of  the  Varangians,  while,  from  the  terms  on  which  it  had  pleased  him 
to  receive  Tancred,  it  was  probable  that  the  Apuleian  forces  were  also  at  his  disposal 

The  voices,  therefore,  of  the  bulky  Stephanos,  of  Harpax  the  centurion,  and  other 
rebels,  both  of  the  camp  and  city,  were  the  first  to  thunder  forth  their  gratitude  for  the 
clemency  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation. 

The  audience,  reconciled  to  the  thoughts  of  the  discovered  and  frustrated  conspiracy, 
began  meantime,  according  to  their  custom,  to  turn  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  which  had  more  avowedly  called  them  together,  and  private  whispers, 
swelling  by  degrees  into  murmurs,  began  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  at 
being  thus  long  assembled,  without  receiving  any  communication  respecting  the 
nnnounced  purpose  of  their  meeting. 
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AJexiua  was  not  alow  to  perceive  llio  tendency  of  their  thouglite ;  and,  on  a  signal 
fiom  bis  hand,  the  tmiupets  blew  a  point  of  war,  in  sounds  far  more  lively  than  Uioso 
which  bad  prefaced  the  Imperial  edict.  "  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  then  said  a  herald, 
"  art  thou  here  in  thy  place-,  or  by  knightly  prosy,  to  answer  the  challenge  brought 
against  thee  by  his  Imperial  Ilighnesa  Nicephorua  Brieniiius,  Coisar  of  this  empire  '(" 

The  Emperor  conceived  himself  to  have  equally  provided  against  the  actual  appearance 
at  this  call  of  cither  of  the  parties  named,  and  had  prepared  an  exhibition  of  anotlier 
kind,  namely,  certain  cages,  tenanted  by  wild  animals,  which  being  now  loosened  should 
do  their  pleasure  with  each  other  in  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.  His  astoniahment  and 
confusion,  therefore,  were  great,  when,  as  the  last  note  of  the  proclamation  died  in  the 
echo,  Count  Robert  of  Paris  stood  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie,  his  mailed  charger  led  behind 
him  from  within  the  curtained  enclosure,  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  as  if  ready  to  mount  at 
the  signal  of  the  marshal. 

The  alarm  and  the  shame  that  were  visihle  in  every  countenance  near  the  Imperial 
presence  when  no  Csesar  came  forth  in  like  fashion  to  confront  the  formidable  Frank, 
were  not  of  long  duration.  Hardly  had  the  style  and  title  of  the  Count  of  Paris  been 
duly  announced  by  the  heralds,  and  their  second  summons  of  his  antagonist  uttered  in 
due  form,  when  a  person,  dressed  like  one  of  the  Varangian  Guards,  sprung  into  the 
Bsia,  and  announced  himself  as  ready  to  do  battle-  in  the  name  and  place  of  the  Cccsar 
Nicephorus  Briennius,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  empire. 

Alexius,  with  the  utmost  joy,  beheld  this  unexpected  assistance,  and  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  the  bold  soldier  who  stood  thus  forward  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need,  to  take 
opon  himself  the  dangerous  office  of  champion.  He  the  more  readily  acquiesced,  as, 
from  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  soldier,  and  the  gallant  bearing  he  displayed,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  his  individual  person,  and  fully  confided  in  his  valour.  But  Prince 
Tcncred  interposed  hia  opposition. 

"The  lists,"  he  said,  "  were  only  open  to  knights  and  nobles ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men 
vere  not  permitted  to  meet  therein  who  were  not  of  some  equality  of  birth  and  blood;  nor 
tonld  be  remain  a  silent  witness  where  the  lawa  c^  chivalry  are  in  such  respects  forgotten." 
"  Let  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  look  upon  my  countenance,  and 
say  whether  he  has  not,  by  promise,  removed  all  objection  to  our  contest  which  might 
Iw  founded  upon  an  inequality  of  condition,  and  let  him  be  judge  himself,  whether,  by 
meeting  me  in  tliis  field,  he  will  do  more  than  comply  with  a  compact  which  he  has  long 
lince  become  bound  by." 

Count  Robert,  upon  this  appeal,  advanced  and  acknowledged,  without  further  debate, 
th»l,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of  rank,  he  held  himself  bound  by  his  solemn 
*ord  to  give  this  valiant  soldier  a  meeting  in  the  field.  That  he  regretted,  on  account 
of  this  gallant  man's  eminent  virtues,  and  the  high  services  he  had  received  at  hia  hands, 
tl»t  they  should  now  stand  upon  terms  of  such  bloody  arbitration  ;  but  since  nothing 
"M  more  common,  than  that  the  fate  of  war  called  on  friends  to  mex't  each  other  in 
■Mrtal  combat,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  engagement  he  had  pledged  himself  to  j 
Wr  did  he  think  his  quality  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  or  diminished,  by  meeting 
"i  battle  a  warrior  so  well  known  and  of  such  good  account  as  Horeward,  the  brave 
••Tangian,  He  added,  tliat  "be  willingly  admitted  that  the  combat  should  take  place  on 
'OM,  and  with  the  battle-axe,  which  was  the  ordinary  weapon  of  the  Varangian  guard." 
flereward  had  stood  still,  almost  like  a  statue,  while  this  discourse  passed  ;  but  when 
"■e  Count  of  Paris  had  made  this  speech,  he  inclined  himself  towards  him  with  a  graceful 
obeisance,  and  expressed  himself  honoured  and  gratified  by  the  manly  manner  in  which 
"eCount  acquitted  himself,  according  to  his  promise,  with  complete  honour  and  fidelity. 
"What  we  are  to  do,"  said  Count  Robert,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  which  eveu  his  love 
"btltle  could  not  prevent,  "let  us  do  quickly;  the  heart  may  be  affected,  but  the  hand 
miijt  do  its  duty." 
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Ilcrcwnrd  a<4sontC'(l,  with  the  udditional  remark,  ''Let  us  then  lose  no  more  time, 
which  is  already  flying  fust."     And,  grasping  his  axe,  he  stood  prepared  for  combat. 

**  I  also  am  ready,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  taking  the  same  weapon  from  a 
Varangian  sohlier,  wiio  Htixul  by  the  lists.  Both  were  imnicdiatelj  upon  the  alert,  nor 
did  further  forms  or  cireunistances  put  off  the  intended  duel. 

Th(»  first  blows  were  given  and  parritjd  with  great  caution,  and  Prince  Tancred  and 
others  tliouglit  that  on  the  ]>art  of  Count  Robert  the  caution  was  much  greater  than 
usual ;  but,  in  combat  as  in  f(H>d,  the  ap[)rtit(;  increases  with  the  exercise.  The  fiercer 
passions  b<'gan,  as  usual,  to  awaken  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  sense  of  deadly 
blows,  some  of  which  wtTe  made  with  gr(*at  fury  on  either  side,  and  parried  with  con- 
siderable difUeulty,  and  not  so  completely  but  that  blood  flowed  on  both  their  parts. 
The  Greeks  looked  with  astonishment  on  a  single  combat,  such  as  they  had  seldom 
witnessed,  and  held  their  breath  as  tlu*y  btdield  the  furious  blows  dealt  by  eitho* 
warrior,  and  expected  with  each  strok<»  the  annihilation  of  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants. As  yet  their  strength  and  agility  seemed  somewhat  equally  matched,  although 
those  who  judged  with  more,  jirettMision  to  knowledge,  were  of  opinion,  that  Count 
Rob<»rt  si)ared  i)utting  forth  some  part  of  the  military  skill  for  which  he  was  celebrated; 
and  the  remark  was  gtMierally  madt^  and  allowed,  that  he  had  surrendered  a  great 
advantage  by  not  insisting  upon  his  right  to  fight  upon  horseback.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  gallant  Varangian  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  two  opportunities  afforded  him  by  the  heat  of  Count  Robert's  temper,  who  obrioosly 
was  incensed  at  the  duration  of  the  combat. 

Accident  at  length  seem<»d  about  to  decide  what  had  been  hitherto  an  equal  contest 
Count  Robert,  making  a  feint  on  one  side  of  his  antagonist,  struck  him  on  the  other, 
which  was  uncoverc<l,  with  the  edge  of  his  weapon,  so  that  the  Varangian  reeled,  and 
seemed  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  earth.  The  usual  sound  made  by  spectators  at  the 
sight  of  any  j)ainful  or  unpleasant  circumstance,  by  drawing  the  breath  between  the 
teeth,  was  sud(h*nly  heard  to  ]>ass  through  the  assembly,  while  a  female  voice  loud  and. 
eagerly  exclaimed, — "Count  Robert  of  Paris  I — forget  not  this  day  that  thou  owesti^ 
life  to  Heaven  and  me."  The  Ctmnt  was  in  the  act  of  again  seconding  his  blow,  witlB. 
what  eifect  could  hardly  be  judged,  when  this  cry  reached  his  ears,  and  apparently  toofc 
away  his  disposition  for  farther  combat. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  debt,"  he  said,  sinking  his  battle-axe,  and  retreating  two  steps 
from  his  antagonist,  who  stood  in  astonishment,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  stunning" 
effe(it  of  the  blow  by  which  he  was  so  nearly  prostrated.  He  sank  the  blade  of  his 
battle-axe  in  imitation  of  his  antagonist,  and  seemed  to  wait  in  suspense  what  was  to 
be  the  next  ])rocess  of  the  combat.  "  I  acknowledge  my  debt,"  said  the  valiant  Count 
of  Paris,  "  alike  to  l^Ttha  of  Britain  and  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  preserved  me  from 
the  crime  of  ungrattjful  blood-guiltiness. — You  have  seen  the  fight,  gentlemen,"  turning 
to  Tancred  and  his  chivalry,  "  and  can  testify,  on  your  honour,  that  it  has  been  main- 
tained fairly  on  both  sides,  and  without  advantage  on  either.  I  presume  my  honourable 
antagonist  has  by  this  time  satisfied  the  desire  which  brought  me  under  his  challenge, 
and  which  certainly  had  no  taste  in  it  of  personal  or  private  quarrel.  On  my  part,  I 
retain  towards  him  such  a  sense  of  perscmal  obligation  as  would  render  my  continuing 
this  combat,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  self-defence,  a  shameful  and  sinful  action." 

Alexius  gladly  embraced  the  terms  of  truce,  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  and 
threw  down  his  warder,  in  signal  that  the  duel  was  ended.  Tancred,  though  somewhat 
surprised,  and  perhaps  even  scandalized,  that  a  private  soldier  of  the  Emperor's  guard 
should  hav(j  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  eiforts  of  so  approved  a  knight,  could  not  but 
own  that  the  combat  had  been  fought  with  perfect  fairness  and  equality,  and  decided 
upon  terms  dishonourable  to  neither  party.  The  Count's  character  being  well  known 
and  established  amongst  the  crusad<»rs,  they  were  compelled  to  believe  that  some  motive 
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of  a  most  polcnl  nature  formed  tlie  principle  u)>on  wbich,  very  contrary  to  his  general 
practice,  he  had  proposed  a,  cessation  of  the  combat  before  it  was  brought  to  a  deadly, 
or  at  least  to  a  decisive  conduaion.  The  edict  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  occasiun,  there- 
fore, parsed  into  a  law,  ncknowledged  bj  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  present,  and  especially 
affirmed  and  gratulated  by  the  ahouts  of  the  assembled  spectators. 

But  perhaps  the  most  inlerealing  figure  in  the  assembly  was  that  of  the  bold  Tarangian, 
•rrired  so  suddenly  at  a  promotion  of  military  renown,  which  the  estreine  diilicnlly  he 
had  experienced  in  keeping  liis  ground  gainst  Count  Robert  had  prevented  him  from 
antici)>itting,  although  his  modesly  had  not  diminished  ibe  indomitable  courage  with 
wbich  be  maintained  tlie  contest,  fie  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lista,  his  face  ruddy 
with  tho  exertion  of  the  combnt,  and  not  less  su  from  the  modest  cousciousnesa  proper 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  bis  character,  which  was  disconcerted  by  finding 
himseJf  the  central  point  of  the  gaw  of  the  multitude. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  soldier,"  said  Alexius,  strongly  aflected  by  the  gratitude  which 
fae  felt  was  due  to  Hereward  upon  so  singular  an  occasion,  "  speak  to  thine  Emperor  aa 
Ids  ETDperior,  for  such  thou  art  at  this  moment,  and  tell  him  if  there  is  any  manner,  even 
■t  tbe  expense  of  half  his  kingdom,  to  atone  for  his  own  life  saved,  and,  what  is  yet 
dearer,  for  the  honour  of  iiis  country,  which  tliou  hast  so  manfully  defended  and 
preserved  ?" 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  Hereward,  "your  Imperial  Highness  values  ray  poor  services 
Aver  highly,  and  ought  to  attribute  them  to  the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  first,  for  his  con- 
descending to  accept  of  an  antagonist  so  mean  in  quality  as  myself ;  and  next,  in 
|«ncrou>ly  relinquishing  victory  wben  ho  might  have  achieved  it  by  an  additional 
Uow ;  for  I  here  confess  before  your  Klajesty,  my  brethren,  and  the  assembled  Grecians, 
tJBl  my  power  of  protracting  tbe  combat  was  ended,  when  the  gallant  Count,  by  his 
generosity,  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  Do  not  thyself  that  wrong,  brave  man,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  for  I  vow  to  our  Lady 
of  the  Broken  Lances,  that  tbe  combat  was  yet  within  the  undetermined  doom  of  Frovi- 
'  <liiaae,  when  tbe  pressure  of  my  own  feelioga  rendered  me  incapable  of  continaing  it, 
to  the  necessary  harm,  perhaps  to  the  mortal  damage,  of  an  antagonist  to  whom  I  owe 
10  much  kindness.  Choose,  therefore,  the  recompen:iR  which  tbe  generosity  of  thy 
Etnperor  offers  in  a  manner  so  just  and  grateful,  and  fear  not  lest  mortal  voice  pro- 
Bouncea  that  reward  nnmerited  which  Robert  of  Parb  shall  avouch  with  his  sword  to 
lare  been  gallantly  won  upon  his  own  crest." 

"Vou  are  too  great,  ray  lord,  and  too  noble,"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "to  be 
pinanid  by  such  as  I  am,  and  I  must  not  awaken  new  strife  between  us  by  contesting 
Ite  circumstances  under  which  our  combat  so  suddenly  closed,  nor  would  it  be  wise  or 
pfndenl  in  me  further  to  contradict  you.  My  noble  Emperor  generously  offers  me  the 
nght  of  naming  what  he  calls  my  recompense  s  but  let  not  his  generosity  be  dispraised, 
although  it  is  from  you,  my  lord,  and  not  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  that  I  am  to 
■•k  a  boon,  to  me  the  dearest  to  which  my  voice  can  give  utterance." 

"And  that,"  said  the  Count,  "baa  reference  to  Bertha,  the  faithful  attendant  of 
"ij  wife  ?" 

"Even  so,"  said  Hereward ;  "it  is  my  proposal  to  request  my  discharge  from  the 
iwangian  guard,  and  permission  to  share  in  your  lordship's  pious  and  honourable  vow 
fw  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  with  liberty  to  fight  under  yonr  honoured  banner,  and 
Pmnission  from  time  to  time  to  recommend  my  love-suit  to  Bertha,  the  attendant  of  the 
Coontess  of  Paris,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  noble  lord 
«od  lady,  I  may  thus  finally  hope  to  be  restored  to  a  country,  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  lore  over  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Thy  service,  noble  soldier,"  said  the  Count,  "  shall  be  as  acceptable  to  mc  as  that  of 
a  bom  earl ;  nor  is  there  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  which  I  can  shape  for 
Uiee,  to  which,  as  it  occais,  I  will  not  gladly  prefer  thee,     I  will  not  boast  of  what 
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interest  I  have  with  tlie  King  of  England,  but  something  I  can  do  with  him,  and  it 
shall  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  settle  thee  in  thine  own  beloved  native  country." 

The  Emperor  tlien  spoke.  "  Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth,  and  you  my  faithful 
subjects,  and  you  my  gallant  allies  ;  above  all,  you  my  bold  and  true  Varangian  Guard, 
that  we  would  rather  have  lost  the  brightest  jewel  from  our  Imperial  crown,  than  have 
relinquished  the  service  of  this  true  and  faithful  Anglo-Saxon.  But  since  go  he  most 
and  will,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  distinguish  him  by  such  marks  of  beneficence  as  may 
make  it  known  through  his  future  life,  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  acknowledged  a  debt  larger  than  his  empire  could  discharge.  You, 
my  Lord  Tancred,  and  your  principal  leaders,  will  sup  with  us  this  evening,  and  to- 
morrow resume  your  honourable  and  religious  purpose  of  pilgrimage.  We  trust  both 
the  combatants  will  also  oblige  us  by  their  presence. — Trumpets,  give  the  signal  for 
dismission." 

The  trumpets  sounded  accordingly,  and  the  diiferent  classes  of  spectators,  armed  and 
unarmed,  broke  up  into  various  parties,  or  formed  into  their  military  ranks,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  return  to  the  city." 

The  screams  of  women  suddenly  and  strangely  raised,  was  the  first  thing  that  arrested 
the  departure  of  the  multitude,  when  those  who  glanced  their  eyes  back,  saw  Sylvan, 
the  great  ourang-outang,  produce  himself  in  the  lists,  to  their  surprise  and  astonishment 
The  women,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  present,  unaccustomed  to  the  ghastly  look 
and  savage  appenrance  of  a  creature  so  extraordinary,  raised  a  yell  of  terror  so  loud, 
that  it  discomposed  the  animal  who  was  the  occasion  of  its  being  raised.  Sylvan,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  having  escaped  over  the  garden-wall  of  Agelastes,  and  clambered 
over  the  rampart  of  the  city,  found  no  difficulty  in  hiding  himself  in  the  lists  which 
were  in  the  act  of  being  raised,  having  found  a  lurking-place  in  some  dark  comer  under 
the  seats  of  the  spectators.  From  this  he  was  probably  dislodged  by  the  tumult  of  the 
dispersing  multitude,  and  had  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  an  appearance  in 
public  when  he  least  desired  it,  not  unlike  that  of  the  celebrated  Puliccinello,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  own  drama,  when  he  enters  in  mortal  strife  with  the  foul  fiend  himself, 
a  scene  which  scarcely  excites  more  terror  among  the  juvenile  audience,  than  did  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  Sylvan  among  the  spectators  of  the  duel.  Bows  were  bent, 
and  javelins  pointed  by  the  braver  part  of  the  soldiery,  against  an  animal  of  an  appearance 
so  ambiguous,  and  whom  his  uncommon  size  and  grizzly  look  caused  most  who  beheld 
him  to  suppose  either  the  devil  himself,  or  the  apparition  of  some  fiendish  deity  of 
ancient  days,  whom  the  heathens  worshipped.  Sylvan  had  so  far  improved  such 
opportunities  as  had  been  aiforded  him,  as  to  become  sufficiently  aware  that  the  attitudes 
assumed  by  so  many  military  men,  inferred  immediate  danger  to  his  person,  from  which 
he  hastened  to  shelter  himself  by  flying  to  the  protection  of  Hereward,  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  some  degree  familiarized.  He  seized  him,  accordingly,  by  the  doak,  and, 
by  the  absurd  and  alarmed  look  of  his  fantastic  features,  and  a  certain  wild  and  gibbering 
chatter,  endeavoured  to  express  his  fear  and  to  tu^k  protection.  Hereward  understood 
the  terrified  creature,  and  turning  to  the  Emperor's  throne,  said  aloud, — "  Poor  fright- 
ened being,  turn  thy  petition,  and  gestures,  and  tones,  to  a  quarter  which,  having  to-day 
pardoned  so  many  olFences  w^hich  were  wilfully  and  maliciously  schemed,  will  not  be,  I 
am  sure,  obdurate  to  such  as  thou,  in  thy  half-reasoning  capacity,  may  have  been  capable 
of  committing." 

The  creature,  as  is  the  nature  of  its  tribe,  caught  from  Hereward  himself  the  mode 
of  applying  with  most  effect  his  gestures  and  pitiable  supplication,  while  the  Emperor, 
notwithstanding  the  serious  scene  which  had  just  past,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
touch  of  comedy  flung  into  it  by  this  last  incident. 

"  My  trusty  Hereward," — he  said  aside,  "  (I  will  not  again  call  him  Edward  if  I  can 
help  it) — thou  art  the  refuge  of  the  distressed,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  and  nothing 
that  sues  through  thy  intercession,  while  thou  remainest  in  our  service,  shall  find  its 
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eupplicatjon  in  vain.  Do  tliou,  good  Hereward,"  for  the  name  wiis  now  pretty  well  1 
estabUahod  in  bis  Imperial  memory,  "  and  such  of  thy  companions  as  know  tlie  habila  of  I 
the  creature,  lead  kiiu  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  Blacquerual ;  and  that  dune,  my  1 
friend,  observe  thfti  we  request  thy  company,  and  that  of  thy  fuitiiful  mute  Berthn,  to  t 
partake  suppej-  at  our  court,  with  our  wife  and  daughter,  and  sucli  of  our  servants  and  I 
tdlies  OS  we  shall  request  to  sliare  the  siune  honour.  Bo  assured,  that  wliile  thou 
remainest  with  us,  tliere  is  no  point  of  dignity  which  shall  not  be  willingly  paid  to  thoe.  1 
— And  do  thou  approach,  Achilles  Tatius,  as  much  favoured  by  thine  Emperor  as  beforo  I 
this  day  dawned.  What  cJiargcs  ore  against  thee  have  been  only  whisiKred  in  a  friendly  ' 
ear,  which  remembera  them  not,  unless  (which  Heaven  forefend!)  their  remembrance  is  j 
renewed  by  fresh  otfences." 

Achilles  Tatius  bowed  till  the  plume  of  his  helmet  mingled  with  the  mane  of  hia  i 
fiery  horse,  but  held  it  wisest  to  forbear  any  answer  in  words,  leaving  his  crime  and  Ida  I 
pardon  to  stand  upon  those  general  terms  in  which  the  Emperor  bad  expressed  them.  I 
Once  more  the  muttitade  of  all  ranks  returned  on  their  way  to  the  city,  nor  did  any  I 
Mcocd  interruptimi  arrest  their  march.  Sylvan,  aceompanied  by  one  or  two  Varangians,  j 
*lio  led  him  in  a  sort  of  captivity,  took  Lis  way  to  the  vaults  of  the  Blacquemal,  whicli  1 
vere  in  fact  his  proper  habilatiun.  J 

Upon  the  road  to  the  city,  Harpax,  the  notorious  corporal  of  the  Immortal  Guards,  I 
,  held  a  discourse  with  one  or  two  of  iiis  own  soldiers,  and  of  the  citizens  who  had  beea  I 
I        members  of  the  late  conspiracy.  I 

"  So,"  said  Stephanos,  the  prize-fighter,  "a  line  affair  we  have  made  of  it,  to  sufier    j 
ouTsdves  to  be  all  anticipated  and  betrayed  by  &  thick-sculled  Varangian  ;  every  chance 
tuming  against  us  as  they  would  against  Corydun,  the  slioemakej',  if  he  were  to  defy  ma     , 
to  the  circna.     Ursel,  whose  death  made  bo  nmch  work,  turns  out  not  to  he  dead  after     i 
■Q;  and  what  is  worse,  he  lives  not  to  our  advantage.     Tliis  fellow  Hereward,  who  was 
TSsterday  no  better  than  myself — What  do  I  say  ?— better  ! — he  was  a  great  deal  worse 
— «i  inaigoificant  nobody  in  every  respect ! — is  now  crammed  with  honours,  praises,  and  J 
B>&B,  till  he  wellnigb  returns  what  they  have  given  him,  and  the  Csasar  and  the  AcoJyt^  \ 
our  associates,  have  lost  the  Emperor's  love  and  confidenof,  and  if  tliey  are  suffered  to 
survive,  it  must  be  like  the  tame  dumcaiic  poultry,  whom  we  pamper  with  food,  one  day, 
tlittt  upon  the  next  their  necks  may  be  twisted  for  spit  or  pot." 

"  Steplianos,"  replied  the  centurion,  "  thy  form  of  body  fits  thee  well  for  the  Palestra, 

oat  thy  mind  is  not  so  acutely  formed  as  to  detect  that  which  is  real  from  that  which  ia 

"Illy  probable,  in  the  political  world,  of  which  tbou  art  now  judging.     Considering  the 

""sk  iucurred  by  lending  a  man's  ear  to  a  conspiracy,  thou  oughlest  to  reckon  it  a  saving 

''I  every  porticular,  where  he  escapes  with  his  life  and  character  safe.     This  has  been 

*iie  case  with  Achiiles  Tatius,  and  with  the  Ctesar,     I'hey  have  remained  also  in  their 

■••gh  places  of  trust  and  power,  and  may  be  confident  that  the  Emperor  will  hardly  dare 

*<»  remove  them  at  a  future  period,  since  the  possession  of  the  full  knowledge  of  their 

Ruilt  has  not  emboldened  him  to  do  so.     Their  power,  thus  left  with  them,  is  in  fact 

^*JiB ;  nor  is  there  a  circumstance  to  be  supposed,  which  can  induce  them  to  betray  their 

^Confederates  to  the  government.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  remember  them 

*''ith  the  probability  of  renewing,  at  a  fitter  time,  the  alliance  which  binds  them  together. 

'^heer  up  thy  noble  resolution,  therefore,  my  Prince  of  the  Cii-cus,  and  think  that  thou 

*l»alt  still  retain  that  predominant  influence  which  the  favourites  of  the  amphitheatre  are 

**We  to  possess  over  the  citizens  of  Constantinople. 

"  1  cannot  tell,"  answered  Stephanos  ;  "  but  it  gnaws  at  my  heart  like  the  worm  that 
^eth  Qot,  to  see  this  beggarly  foreigner  betray  the  noblest  blood  in  the  land,  not  to 
iQention  the  best  athlete  in  the  Palestra,  and  move  off  not  only  without  punishment  for 
l«s  treachery,  but  with  praise,  honour,  and  preferment." 

"  True,"  said  Harpax  j  "  but  observe,  my  friend,  that  he  does  move  off  to  purpose. 
Be  leaveB  the  land,  quits  tlie  corps  in  which  he  might  claim  preferment  and  a  few  vain 
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lionours,  being  valued  nt  what  9uc1i  trill<'s  amount  to.     Ilereward,  in  the  course  of  one 
ur  two  (lays,  slmll  ht*  little  better  than  a  disbanded  soldier,  subsisting  by  the  poor  bread 
which  he  can  obtain  as  a  follow(>r  of  this  be<;garly  Count,  or  which  he  is  rather  bound 
to  dispute  with  the  infidel,  by  en(*ountering  with  his  battle-axe  the  Turkish  sabres.    What 
will  it  avail  him  amidst  the  dis:isters,  th(*  slaughter,  and  the  famine  of  Palestine,  that  he 
onct*  ujMMi  a  time  was  admitted  to  supper  with  the  Emperor?     We  know  Alexius  Com- 
nenus — he  is  willing  to  discharge,  at  the  highest  cost,  such  obligations  as  are  incurred 
to  men  like  this  Ilereward;  and,  believe  me,  1  think  that  I  see  the  wily  despot  shrug 
his  shoulders  in  derision,  when  one  morning  he  is  saluted  with  the  news  of  a  battle  in 
Palestine  lost  by  the  crusaders  in  whieh  his  (»ld  ac([uaintancc  has  fallen  a  dead  man.    I 
will  not  insult  thee,  by  telling  thee  how  easy  it  might  be  to  acquire  the  favour  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  waiting  upim  a  lady  of  ({uality;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  difficult, 
should  that  be  the  object  of  tlu^  }>rize-fighter,  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  large  baboon 
like  Sylvan,  which  no  doubt  would  set  up  as  a  juggler  any  Frank  who  had  meanness  of 
spirit  to  j)ropose  to  gain  his  bread  in  such  a  capacity,  from  the  alms  of  the  starring 
chivalry  of  Europe.     Ihit  h<'  who  can  stoo])  to  (Mwy  the  lot  of  such  a  person,  ought  not 
to  1m;  one  whose  chief  perst>nal  distinctions  are  suflicicnt  to  place  him  first  in  rank  over 
all  the  favouritcfs  of  the  amjihitiieatre." 

There  was  something  in  this  sophistical  kind  of  reasoning,  which  was  but  half  satis- 
factory to  the  obtuse  inttdlect  of  the  prize-lighter,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  although 
the  only  answ<*r  which  he  attempted  was  couched  in  this  observation  : — 

**  Ay,  but,  nolde  centurion,  you  forgot  that,  besides  empty  honours,  this  Varangian 
IIer<*ward,  or  Edward,  whichever  is  his  name,  is  promised  a  mighty  donative  of  gold.* 

''  Marry,  you  touch  me  there,**  said  the  centurion ;  "  and  when  you  tell  me  that  the 
promise  is  fulfilled,  I  will  willingly  agree  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  hath  gained  something 
to  be  envied  for:  hut  while  it  remains  in  the  shaiM'of  a  naked  promise,  you  shall  pardon 
me,  my  worthy  Stephanos,  if  I  hold  it  of  no  more  account  than  the  mere  pledges  which 
are  distributed  among  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Varangians,  promising  upon  future 
oecasitms  mints  of  money,  which  w(^  are  likely  to  receive  at  the  same  time  with  the  last 
year's  snow.     Ke(^[)  up  your  heart,  therefore,  noble  Stephanos,  and  believe  not  that  your 
affairs  are  worsen  for  the  miscarriage?  of  this  day;  and  let  not  thy  gallant  courage  sink^ 
hut  remembering  those  principles  upon  whi(!h  it  was  called  into  action,  believe  that  thy 
objects  are  not  thc^  less  secure  because  fate  has  removed  their  acquisition  to  a  mor«:2 
distant  day."     The  veteran  and  unbending  conspirator,  Ilarpax,  thus  strengthened  fo:* 
some  futun^  renewal  of  their  enterprise  th(»  failing  spirits  of  Stephanos. 

After  this,  such  leaders  as  were  included  in  the  invitation  given  by  the  Emperor^ 
repaired  to  the  evening  meal,  and,  from  th(^  general  content  and  complaisance  expressed^ 
by  Alexius  and  his  guests  of  every  descri|)tion,  it  could  little  have  been  supposed  tha  " 
the  day  just  passed  over  was  one  which  had  inferred  a  purpose  so  dangerous  an£ 
treacherous. 

The  absence  of  the  Countess  l^renhilda,  during  this  eventful  day,  created  no  smalC 
surprise  to  the  Emperor  and  those  in  his  immediate  confidence,  who  knew  her  enter— 
j)rising  spirit,  and  Xlw  interest  she  must  have  felt  in  the  issue  of  the  combat  Bertha 
had  mad(»  an  early  communication  to  the  Count,  that  his  lady,  agitated  with  the  many 
anxieties  of  the  few  preceding  days,  was  unable  to  leave  her  apartment.  The  valiant 
knight,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  accpniinting  his  faithful  Countess  of  his  safety ;  and 
afterwards  joining  those  who  partook  of  the  banquet  at  the  palace,  he  bore  himself  as  if 
the  least  recollection  did  not  remain  on  his  mind  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Em|M3ror 
at  the  conclusion  of  the;  last  entertainment.  He  knew,  in  truth,  that  the  knights  of 
Prince  Tancred  not  only  maintained  a  strict  watch  round  the  house  where  Brenhilda 
remained,  but  also  that  they  pn»served  a  sevt.Te  ward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Blac- 
quernal,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  their  heroic  leader,  as  for  that  of  Count  Robert,  the 
respected  companion  of  their  military  j>ilgrimag<'. 
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IT  principle  of  tbe  European  cLivulry,  that  distrust  WBB  nrely  per- 
llitlt«(I  to  survive  opcu  quarrels,  and  thai  whnlcvcr  waa  foi^ven,  wm  diamissed  from 
tlicir  rcadlcclion,  aa  unlikclj  to  recur;  but  on  the  prcavut  occasion  Iliere  wa»  a  more 
tliiui  usual  assemblage  of  troops,  wliicb  the  occurrences  of  the  day  had  drawn  together, 
BO  that  the  crusaders  were  called  upon  to  be  particularly  watl^ll]ul. 

II  may  be  believed  that  the  evening  passed  over  without  any  attempt  to  renew  the 
eeremonial  in  the  council  chamber  of  tlie  Lions,  which  bad  been  upon  a  former  occasion 
Icnuioaled  in  such  misunderstanding.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  lucky  if  the  explanation 
between  llje  mighty  Emperor  of  Greece  and  the  chivalrous  Knight  of  Paris  had  taken 
plai»  earlier ;  for  reflection  on  what  Iiad  passed,  had  convinced  the  Emperor  that  the 
Franks  were  not  a  people  to  be  imposed  upon  by  pieces  of  clockwork,  and  similar  trifles, 
and  that  what  Ibey  did  not  understand,  was  sure,  instead  of  procuring  their  awe  or 
odmirution,  to  excite  their  anger  and  defiance.  Nor  had  it  altogether  escaped  Count 
Bobert,  that  the  manners  of  the  Eastern  people  were  upon  a  different  scale  from  those 
b)  wliich  he  had  been  accustomed ;  that  they  neither  were  so  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  nor,  in  his  own  language,  was  the  worship  of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken 
lADces  go  congenial  a  subject  of  adoration.  This  notwithstanding.  Count  Robert 
observed,  that  Alexius  Comnenus  was  a  wise  and  politic  prince ;  his  wisdom  perhaps  too 
much  allied  to  cunning,  but  jet  aiding  him  to  maintain  with  great  address  that  empire 
mex  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  which  was  necessary  for  their  good,  and  for  maintaining 
bis  own  authority.  He  therefore  resolved  to  receive  with  equanimity  whatever  should 
be  offtred  by  the  Emperor,  eillier  in  civility  or  in  the  way  of  jest,  and  not  again  to  dis- 
lorb  an  understanding  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  Christendom,  by  a  quairel  founded 
npon  misconception  of  terms  or  misapprehension  of  mannen.  To  this  prudent  resolution 
the  Count  of  Paris  adhered  during  the  whole  evening ;  with  some  difficulty,  bowover, 
tinco  il  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  own  fiery  and  inquisitive  temper,  which  was 
Mjiully  desirous  to  know  the  precise  amount  of  wliatcver  was  addressed  to  him,  and  to 
Uke  umbrage  at  it,  should  it  apjtear  in  the  least  degree  offensive,  whether  so  intendt'd 
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IXJI^f^p-jT  was  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  that  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
^<^^-)^^X  retunied  to  Constantinople,  and  with  his  wife,  and  such  proportion  of  his 
y^f^)i,^^,  followers  as  the  sword  and  jKistilence  had  left  after  that  bloody  warfare^ 
"•"  ''^  resumed  his  course  to  his  native  kingdom.  Upon  reaching  Italy,  the  first  care 
of  the  noble  Count  and  Countess  was  to  celebrate  in  princely  style  the  marriage  of 
Hereward  and  his  faithful  Bertha,  who  had  added  to  their  other  claims  upon  their  master 
and  mistress,  those  awjuired  by  llereward's  faithful  services  in  Palestine,  and  no  less  by 
Bertha's  aifectionatc  ministry  to  her  ludy  in  Constantinople. 

As  to  the  fate  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  it  may  be  read  at  large  in  the  history  of  his 
daughter  Anna,  who  has  represented  him  as  the  hero  of  many  a  victory,  achieved,  says 
the  purple-born,  in  the  third  chapter  and  fifteenth  book  of  her  history,  sometimes  by  his 
arms  and  sometimes  by  his  prudence. 

^'  His  boldness  alone  has  gained  some  battles,  at  other  times  his  success  has  been  woa 
by  stratagem.  He  has  erected  the  most  illustrious  of  his  trophies  by  confronting  danger, 
by  combating  like  a  simple  soldier,  and  throwing  himself  bareheaded  into  the  thickest  of 
the  foe.  But  there  are  others,"  continues  the  accomplished  lady,  "  which  he  gained  an 
opportunity  of  erecting  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  terror,  and  even  of  retreat.  In 
a  word,  he  knew  alike  how  to  triumph  eitlier  in  iiight  or  in  pursuit,  and  remained  upright 
even  before  those  enemies  who  ai)peared  to  liave  struck  him  down ;  resembling  the 
military  implement  termed  the  cahlirop,  wliich  remains  always  upright  in  whatever 
direction  it  is  thrown  on  the  ground." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  Princess  of  the  defence  she  herself  makes  against 
the  obvious  charge  of  partiality. 

"  I  must  still  once  more  repel  the  reproach  which  some  bring  against  me,  as  if  my 
history  was  composed  merely  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  the  natural  love  for  parents 
which  is  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  children.  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  that  affection 
which  I  bear  to  mine,  but  it  is  the  evidence  of  matter  of  fact,  which  obliges  me  to  speak 
as  I  liave  done.  Is  it  not  possible  that  one  can  have  at  the  same  time  an  affection  for 
the  memory  of  a  father  and  for  truth  ?  For  myself,  I  have  never  directed  my  attempt 
to  write  history,  otherwise  than  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  matter  of  fact.  With  this 
purpose,  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  the  history  of  a  worthy  man.  Is  it  just,  that,  by 
the  single  accident  of  his  being  the  author  of  my  birth,  his  quality  of  my  father  ought 
to  form  a  prejudice  against  me,  which  would  ruin  my  credit  with  my  readers?  I  have 
given,  upon  other  occasions,  proofs  sufficiently  strong  of  the  ardour  which  I  had  for  the 
defence  of  my  father's  interests,  which  tliose  that  know  me  can  never  doubt ;  but,  on 
the  present,  I  have  been  limited  by  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  I  respect  the  truth, 
which  I  siiould  have  felt  conscience  to  have  veiled,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  renown 
of  my  father." — Alexiad,  chap.  iii.  book  xv. 


TliU  much  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  qnote^  in  justice  to  the  fair  historian  ;  we 
will  extract  also  her  description  of  the  Emperor's  death,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  allow, 
that  the  character  assigned  to  the  Prineesa  by  our  own  Gibbon,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
fairness  and  of  truth. 

Kotwithstanding  her  repeated  proteals  of  sacrificing  rather  to  the  exact  and  absolute 
trath  than  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  parent,  Gibbon  remarks  truly,  that  "  instead 
of  the  aimplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  a  belief,  an  elabomte  affectation  of 
rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine 
cliBracter  of  Alexias  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian, 
nod  the  merit  of  the  hero.  Wc  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  jndicious  and  important 
remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius; 
mil  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his 
reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors." — Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire,  vol,  ix,  p.  83,  foot-note. 

The  Princess  accordingly  feels  the  utmost  assurance,  that  a  number  of  signs  which 
ippeared  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  were  interpreted  by  the  soothsayers  of  the  day  as 
fcreboiLng  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  By  these  means,  Anna  Comnena  assigned  to  her 
father  those  indicatiom)  of  consequence,  which  ancient  historians  represent  as  necessary 
imimations  of  the  sympathy  of  nature,  with  the  removal  of  great  characters  from  the 
waild;  but  she  fails  not  to  inform  the  Christian  reader  that  her  father's  belief  attached 
to  none  of  these  prognostics,  and  that  even  on  the  following  remarkable  occasion  he 
nuintnined  his  increduhty : — A  splendid  statue,  supposed  generally  to  be  a  relic  of 
ptgaoism,  holding  in  its  hand  a  golden  sceptre,  and  standing  upon  a  base  of  porphyry, 
Ku  overtomcd  by  a  tempest,  and  was  generally  beUcved  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor.  This,  however,  he  generously  repelled.  Pliidiaa,  he  said,  and  other 
great  sculptors  of  antiquity,  had  the  talent  of  imitating  the  human  frame  with  surprising 
Mcaracy ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  foretcUing  future  events  was  reposed  in  these 
muter-pieces  of  art,  would  be  to  aacribe  to  their  makers  the  faculties  reserved  by  the 
Deiiy  for  himself,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  I  who  hill  and  make  alive."  During  his  latter 
ilaya,  the  Emperor  was  greatly  alHietcd  with  the  gout,  ilii-  nature  of  which  has  exercised 
tie  wit  of  many  persons  of  science  as  well  as  of  Anna  Comnena.  The  poor  patient  was 
»  much  exhausted,  that  when  the  Empress  was  talking  of  most  eloquent  persons  who 
should  assist  in  the  composition  of  his  history,  be  said,  with  a  natural  contempt  of  such 
Tiniiiea,  "  The  passages  of  niy  unhappy  life  call  rather  for  tears  and  lamentation  thaii 
lor  the  praises  you  speak  of," 

A  ipeciea  of  asthma  having  come  to  the  assistance  of  tlic  gout,  the  remedies  of  the 
pt7»icians  became  as  vain  as  the  intercession  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  alma 
ifhich  were  indiscriminately  lavished.  Two  or  three  deep  successive  swoons  gave 
wiaoQS  warning  of  the  approaching  blow  ;  and  at  length  was  terminated  the  reign  and 
Kfeof  Alexius  Comoenus,  a  prince  who,  with  all  the  faults  which  maybe  imputed  to  him, 
"in  possesses  a  real  right,  from  the  purity  of  his  general  intentions,  to  be  accounted  one 
if  (he  best  sovereigns  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

For  some  time,  the  historian  forgot  her  pride  of  literary  rank,  and,  like  an  ordinary 
pwson,  burst  into  tears  and  shrieks,  tore  her  hair,  and  defaced  her  countenance,  while 
fte  Empress  Irene  cast  from  her  her  princely  habits,  cut  off  her  hair,  changed  her  purplu 
tntkiiis  for  black  mourning  shoes,  and  her  danghter  Mary,  who  had  herself  been  a  widuw 
toot  a  black  robe  from  one  of  her  own  wardrobes,  and  presented  it  to  her  mother. 
"Eren  in  the  momentwhen  she  put  it  on,"  says  Anna  Comnena,  "  the  Emiwrorguve  up 
'liii  ghost,  and  in  that  moment  the  sun  of  my  life  set." 

We  shaU  not  pursue  her  lamentations  farther.  She  upbraids  herself  timt,  after  thu 
death  of  her  father,  thai  hght  of  tlie  world,  she  had  al*o  survived  Irene,  the  dolight  alike 
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of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  and  survived  her  husband  also.  ''  I  am  indignant,"  she  said 
"  that  my  soul,  suffering  under  such  torrents  of  misfortune,  should  still  deign  to  animate 
my  body.  Have  I  not,"  said  she,  "  been  more  hard  and  unfeeling  than  the  rocks  them- 
selves ;  and  is  it  not  just  that  one,  who  could  survive  such  a  father  and  mother,  and  sad 
a  husband,  should  Ik?  subjected  to  the  influence  of  so  much  calamity?  But  let  me  finisl 
this  history,  rather  than  any  longer  fatigue  my  readers  with  my  unavailing  and  tragica 
lamentation." 

Having  thus  concluded  her  history,  she  adds  the  following  two  lines : — 

"  The  learned  Comncna  layR  her  pen  aside, 
What  time  her  subject  and  her  father  died."* 

These  quotations  will  probably  <rive  the  readers  as  much  as  they  wish  to  know  of  the 
real  character  of  this  Imperial  historian.  Fewer  words  will  suflUce  to  dispose  of  th« 
other  parties  who  have  been  selected  from  her  pnges,  as  persons  in  the  foregoing  drama. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  whose  audacity  in  seating 
liimself  u|>on  the  tlirone  of  the  Emperor  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  character,  was  in 
fact  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  ;  being  no  other,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  the  learned 
Du  Cange,  than  an  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  has  so  long  given  Kings  to 
France.  He  was  a  successor,  it  has  been  conceived,  of  the  Counts  of  Paris,  by  whom 
the  city  was  valiantly  defended  against  the  Normans,  and  an  ancestor  of  Hugh  Capet 
There  are  several  hypotheses  ujwn  tliis  subject,  deriving  the  well-known  Hugh  Capet, 
first,  from  the  family  of  Saxony ;  secondly,  from  St.  Arnoul,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Altex ;  third,  from  Nibilong ;  fourth,  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  fifth,  from  a 
natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Variously  placed,  but  in  each  of  these 
contested  pedigrees,  appears  tliis  Robert  surnamed  the  Strong,  who  was  Count  of  that 
district,  of  which  Paris  was  the  capital,  most  peculiarly  styled  the  County,  or  Isle  oi 
France.  Anna  Comnena,  who  has  recorded  the  bold  usurpation  of  the  Emperor's  seat 
by  this  haughty  chieftain,  has  also  acquainted  us  with  his  receiving  a  severe,  if  not  a 
mortal  wound,  at  the  battle  of  Dorylceum,  owing  to  his  neglecting  the  warlike  instructions 
with  which  her  father  had  favoured  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  wars.  The 
antiquary  who  is  disj>os<'d  to  investigate  this  subject,  may  consult  the  late  Lord 
Ashburnham's  elaborate  Genealogy  of  the  Royal  House  of  France ;  also  a  note  of  Du 
Cange's  on  the  Princess's  history,  p.  362,  arguing  for  the  identity  of  her  "  Robert  of 
Paris,  a  haughty  barbarian,"  with  the  "  Robert  called  the  Strong,"  mentioned  as  an 
ancestor  of  Hugh  Capet.  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  p.  o2,  may  also  be  consulted.  The  French 
antiquary  and  the  P^nglish  historian  seem  alike  disposed  to  find  the  church,  called  in  the 
tale  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  in  that  dedicated  to  St.  Drusas,  or  Drosin  of 
Soissons,  who  was  supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the  issue  of  combats,  and  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  determining  them  in  favour  of  such  champions  as  spent  the  night 
preceding  at  his  shrine. 

In  consideration  of  the  sex  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  author  has  selected  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  as  a  more  appropriate  patroness  than  St.  Drusas  himself,  for 
the  Amazons,  who  were  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  Gaita,  for  example,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  a  redoubted  hero,  and  the  parent  of  a  most  heroic  race  of  sons,  was 
herself  an  Amazon,  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Normans,  and  is  repeatedly 
commemorated  by  our  Imperial  historian,  Anna  Comnena. 

The  reader  can  easily  conceive  to  himself  that  Robert  of  Paris  distinguished  himself 
among  his  brethren -at-arms,  and  fellow  crusaders.  His  fame  resounded  from  the  walls 
of  Antioch ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Dorylacum,  he  was  so  desperately  wounded,  as  to  be 
disabled  from  taking  a  part  in  the  grandest  scene  of  the  exi)edition.     His  heroic  Countess, 

*   L'^lfci*  owov  flotjoio  A\c(ioc  6  Kn/ifntof 
V.tVu  KdXri  Ui>^arr|p  A'ifcv  A\i(i(iduv-J 
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however,  enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  of  mounting  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  so  far 
discharging  her  own  vows  and  those  of  her  husband.  This  was  the  more  fortunate,  as 
the  sentence  of  the  physicians  pronounced  that  the  wounds  of  the  Count  had  been  inflicted 
by  a  poisoned  weapon,  and  that  complete  recovery  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  having 
recourse  to  his  native  air.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  by 
patience  this  unpleasant  alternative.  Count  Robert  subjected  himself  to  necessity,  or  what 
was  represented  as  such,  and,  with  his  wife  and  the  faithful  Hereward,  and  all  others  of 
his  followers  who  had  been  like  himself  disabled  from  combat,  took  the  way  to  Europe 
by  sea, 

A  light  galley,  procured  at  a  high  rate,  conducted  them  safely  to  Venice,  and  from 
that  then  glorious  city,  the  moderate  portion  of  spoil  which  had  fallen  to  the  Count's 
share  among  the  conquerors  of  Palestine,  served  to  convey  them  to  his  own  dominions, 
which,  more  fortunate  than  those  of  most  of  his  fellow-pilgrims,  had  been  left  uninjured 
by  their  neighbours  during  the  time  of  their  proprietor's  absence  on  the  Crusade.  The 
report  that  the  Count  had  lost  his  health,  and  the  power  of  continuing  his  homage  to  the 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  brought  upon  him  the  hostilities  of  one  or  two  ambitious  6r 
envious  neighbours,  whose  covetousness  was.  however,  sufficiently  repressed  by  the  brave 
resbtance  of  the  Countess  and  the  resolute  Hereward.  Less  than  a  twelvemonth  was 
required  to  restore  the  Count  of  Paris  to  his  full  health,  and  to  render  him,  as  formerly, 
the  assured  protector  of  his  own  vassals,  and  the  subject  in  whom  the  possessors  of  the 
French  throne  reposed  the  utmost  confidence.  This  latter  capacity  enabled  Count  Robert 
to  discharge  his  debt  towards  Hereward  in  a  manner  as  ample  as  he  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  Being  now  respected  alike  for  his  wisdom  and  his  sagacity,  as  much  as  he 
always  was  for  his  intrepidity  and  his  character  as  a  successful  crusader,  he  was 
repeatedly  employed  by  the  Court  of  France  in  settling  the  troublesome  and  intricate 
tffairs  in  which  the  Norman  possessions  of  the  English  crown  involved  the  rival  nations. 
William  Rufus  was  not  insensible  to  his  merit,  nor  blind  to  the  importance  of  gaining 
bis  good  will ;  and  finding  out  his  anxiety  that  Hereward  should  be  restored  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  he  took,  or  made  an  opportunity,  by  the  forfeiture  of  some  rebellious  noble, 
of  conferring  upon  our  Varangian  a  large  district  adjacent  to  the  New  Forest,  being  part 
of  the  scenes  which  his  father  chiefly  frequented,  and  where  it  is  said  the  descendants  of 
the  valiant  squire  and  his  Bertha  have  subsisted  for  many  a  long  year,  surviving  turns 
of  time  and  chance,  which  are  in  general  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  more  distinguished 
fenailies. 


END  OF  COUNT  ROBEUT  OF  PARIS. 


INTKODUCTION— (1832.) 

rriif  rollowing  Introduction  to  "  Castio  DangtrouB"  was  fonwrded  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  NaploE 
"^  '(tmuT  ISS'Z,  together  irith  wme  ramciiotia  of  the  tvjct,  aad  aoUn  on  localities  mentioned  in  ^le 

"be  in»ieri»l9  for  the  Introduction  must  have  been  collected  before  he  left  Scotland  in  September 
'*31 ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  prejiariug  for  hia  vojngo,  lie  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  them  bo  oa  to 
**'«'I>iii}-  the  firat  edition  of  this  Itomance. 

^  Cb*  notee,  supiilicd  by  the  liUlitor,  are  placed  within  bracket^.] 

£^^?^HE  incidents  on  which  the  ensuing  Novel  mainly  turns,  nre  derived  from  the 
t«'f.''v  ancient  Metrical  Chronicle  of  "The  Brute,"  by  Artlideacon  Barbour,  and 
^^^  from  the  "  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  aod  Angus,"  by  David  Hume 
*^4rtl  of  G-odscroft;  and  are  suatained  by  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  western 
I«rts  of  Scotland.  They  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the  gpiril  and  mannera  of 
'w  troubled  age  to  which  they  are  referred,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their 
^ng  founded  in  fact;  the  names,  indeed,  of  numberiess  I'lonlities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dwiglas  Castle,  appear  to  attest,  beyond  suspicion,  many  even  of  the  Bmallcst  L-ircuni- 
iltacea  embraced  in  the  story  of  Godscroft. 
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Among  all  the  associates  of  llobert  the  Bruce,  in  his  great  enterprise  of  rescuing 
Scotland  trom  the  power  of  Kdward,  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  James, 
the  eighth    Lord    Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated   by  his  countrymen  as  "  the  Good 

ST  n 

ir  tlames : 

"  The  Gu«l  Schyr  JnnicK  of  Douglas, 
That  ill  his  time  su  wortliy  wan, 
That  tiir  his  i)rioc  aii'l  hi*  bountc, 
In  far  Kitiilis  rciumnjt  was  hu." 

Bakuoi  r. 

"  The  (iooil  Sir  Jaincii,  the  dreadful  blackc  DouglaK, 
Tliat  in  his  dayi><  so  yi\>c  and  worthic  wot. 
^^  ha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 
Kueh  honour,  praise,  and  triuniphs  did  obtain." 

(iORDOX. 

From  the  tinu*  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to  reinstate  him,  on  his  return  froixi 
France,  where  he.  had  rireeived  the  (Mlueation  of  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  possessions  o/ 
his  family, — which  had  bt^en  held  forfeited  by  the  exertions  of  his  father,  William  the 
Hardy — the  young  knight  of  Dou^das  appi-'ar.**  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  Bruce  witi 
enthusiastic  ardour,  and  to  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  with  unwearied 
fidelity  and  devotion.     **  The  DiXiglassc,"  says  llollinshed,  "  was  right  joyfully  received 
of  King  Robert,  in  whose  s(»rviee  lut  faithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  his 
life's  end.     Though  the  suruaiin*  and  familie  of  the  Douglasses  was  in  some  estimation 
of  nobilitie  btdbre  those  daics,  yet  th<*  rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this 
•James  Douglasse;  for,  by  nn'aiifs  of   his  advancement,  others  of  that   lineage  tooke 
occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and  noble  prowess,  shewed  at  sundrie  times  in 
def<*nce  of  the  realme,  tn  grow  to  such  height  in  authoritie  and  estimation,  that  their 
mightie  i)uissance  in  mainrent,*  lands,  and  gr<»at  possessions,  at  length  was  (through 
suspicion  conceived  by  the  kings  that  succeeded)  the  cause  in  part  of  their  ruinous 
decay." 

In  every  narrative  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence,  a  considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  those  years  of  perilous  adventure  and  suffering  which  were  spent  by  the  illustrious 
friend  of  Bruce,  in  harassing  the  P^nglish  d<*tachnients  successively  occupying  his 
|>aternal  territory,  and  in  repeated  and  successful  attempts  to  wrest  the  formidable  fortress 
of  Douglas  Castle  itself  from  their  i)ossession.  In  the  English,  as  well  as  Scotch 
Chronicles,  ami  in  Uymer's  Fcedera,  occur  fn-quont  notices  of  the  different  officers 
iiitru.<<ted  by  Edward  with  tlu;  keeping  of  this  renowned  stronghold;  especially  Sir 
Robert  de  Clifford,  ancestor  of  the  hei'oic  race  of  the  Clitlbrds,  Earls  of  Cumberland; 
his  lieutenant,  Sir  Richanl  do  Thurlewalle,  (written  sometimes  Thruswall,)  of  TbirwaU 
Castle,  on  the  Tii>paK  in  Northumberland;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  romantic  story 
of  whose  love  pledge*,  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas  l<>r  a  year  and  day,  or  surrender  lU 
hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour,  with  the  tragic  consequences,  softened  in  the 
Novel,  is  given  at  length  in  Godscroft,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
allecting  passages  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry.f 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  i)rogress  in  this,  probably  the  last  of  his  Novels, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Douglasdale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Castle,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  th<^  patron  saint  of  that  great  fainily» 
and  the  various  localities  allmled  to  by  Gf^lscroft,  in  his  account  of  the  early  adventure* 
of  good  Sir  James;  but  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  zealous  and  well- 
informed  riraronc  in  ^Ir.  Thomas  Hadilow,  and  had  every  assistance  from  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Fiiday,  the  resident  Chamberlain  of  his  friend,  Lord  Douglas,  the 
state  of  his  health  at  the  time  was  so  feeble,  that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  parsuinf 
his  researches,  as  in  better  days  lui  would  have  delighted  to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  he 

•  Viisdala^c. 

f  [The  reader  will  t\nd  i  oUj  this  story.aiidth.it  of  Kfilwrtrf  Paris,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  ERsay  on  ChlTilry,  p«W>**"' 
18IS,  in  the  Siipvlenu-nt  t«»  the  KMcyclopa'dia  Hrittannicii.   -/.'.) 


mte&teil  Willi  suet  a  cursory  view  of  »coiies,  in  themselves  most  interesting,  an  cmilil 
le  aiiBl4-iicd  in  a  single  morning,  wLon  any  bodily  exertion  was  painful.  Mr.  Iladdow 
ns  alteniiv<:  enough  to  forward  Nubai.-<]aently  some  notes  on  tlie  points  which  the  Authur 
hd  seeined  desirous  of  inveatignting;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until,  being  obliged 
^  prepare  uattera  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  quest  of  health  and  strength,  he  had  been 
Mnpelled  to  bring  his  work,  such  ns  It  is,  to  a  conclusion. 

I  "nic  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Uooglaa  are  inconsiderable.     They  consist  indeed 

M  but  ont  ruined  tower,  standing  nt  u  short  distance  from  tlie  modern  mansion,  which 

belf  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the  Diiko  of  Douglas  meant  to  recon- 

teiflt  the  edifleei,  after  its  last  accidental  destruction  by  lire.*  His  Grace  had  kept  in  view 

^  ancient  propiieey,  that  aa  often  as  Douglas  Cnstle  might  be  destroyed,  it  »hoidd  rise 

Ipin  in  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved  splendour,  and  projected  a  pile  of  building, 

Mich,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  have  much  exuuiKlcd  any  nobleman's  rcsidenci: 

m  existing  in  Scotland — as,  indeed,  what  has  been  flnisbed,  amounting  to  about  one- 

ihthpnrt  of  the  plan,  is  sufliciently extensive  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  esublish- 

rnt,  and  coiitaios  some  apartments  the  dimensions  of  whidi  are  magniliceiit.     The 

niation  is  conunanding;  and  though  the  Duke's  successors  have  allowed  the  mansion 

Ittmttnue  as  tie  left  it,  great  expense  has  been  lavished  on  the  environs,  which  now 

(went  a  vast  sweep  of  richly  undulated  woodland,  stretching  to  the  borders  of  the 

Wmtiihle  monntains,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  great  ancestor 

I  tlie  family  in  the  days  of  his  hardship  and  persecution.     There  remains  at  the  head 

(  the  adjoining  boHi-g,  the  choir  of  tliir  ancient  church  of  St.  Bride,  having  beneath  it 

k*Tialt  which  was  used  till  lately  as  the  burial-place  of  this  prineeJy  race,  and  only 

kadoned  when  their  stone  and  leaden  colons  had  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  five  or 

b  hundred  years,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  accommodate  no  more.     Here  a  silver  case, 

mtaining  the  dust  of  what  was  once  the  brave  heai't  of  Good  Sir  James,  is  still  pointed 

Htj  and  in  the  dilapidated  clroir  above  appears,  though  in  a  sorely  ruinous  slate,  the 

^  magnificent  toDib  of  the  warrior  himself.     After  detailing  the  well-ksowa  circom- 

Mta  it  Sir  Jamei's  death  in  Spain,  20th  August,  1330,  where  he  fell,  assisting  the 

mg  of  Arragon  in  an  expedition  tigaiust  the  Moors.  i\lifn  on  liis  way  back  to  Scotland 

*wn  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  had  conveyed  thi?  Iieart  of  Rrutc,  — llic  old  poet  Uarbour  tells 


aiih.d  br 

m.D  l.ng  hnd 

ThK  debu 

wtlyi  hiin.  Bn< 

The  Swb  aU  bklj  Fiu 

he  bane. 

And  Ifae 

hB]>  plu 

ErdTl,  wi 

h  rjehl  gitl  » 

nrhip,  w 

Tbe  buy 

hinie  thai  wllb  tbcm  U 

I  DeuTipUnn  of  the  ShttilHamorhnarV.by  W 

pilnM)  b]r  the  Mitllihd  Club  orClu^win  1831 

ig  ippcrulntd  la  the  family  al  nouglan,  and  cnc 

darini  which  t;niii  Oicre  an  muj  ncble  and  In 

arlio/  Ilut  gnat  riniily.    1 1  vu  Uicnann- git 

.  lurle  of  Anguae,  wai  ercilod  Hsngueu  of  Dougl 

lai  bli  ttmilf,    II  ua  largg  baranie  anil  patlih, 

Mebetli  there,  war  la  Oiieburch.aTerrcoiuidcH' 

tine  vUlagi.  cillrd  Ihe  town  at  DDUglui,  long  Bli 


[MUm  Biaiilti  i»  weU  providei. 

'  "IW  tasdi  or  Btjtltntc.  belonKin^'  In  Bami 
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In  till  the  Kyrk  of  DouffUa  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 
Schyr  Archebald  hi*  tone  gext  lyn 
Off  alabastre,  bath  fair  and  fyu«, 
Ordane  a  tumbe  sa  richly 
As  it  bvhowyt  to  swa  worthy." 

The  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mutilated  and  defaced  by 
a  detachment  of  Cromweirs  troops,  who,  as  was  their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St. 
Bride  of  Douglas  into  a  stable  for  tlieir  liorses.  Enough,  however,  rem(dns  to  identify 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  Sir  James.  The  effigy,  of  dark  stone,  is  crosaed-legged, 
marking  his  character  as  one  wlio  had  died  after  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Si'pulehre,  and  in  actual  conflict  with  the  infidels  of  Spain;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
HEART,  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  old  arms  of  Douglas,  in  consequence  of  the  knight's 
fulfilment  of  Bruce's  dying  injunction,  apjKjars,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  posture 
of  the  figure,  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  The  monument,  in  its  original  state,  must  have 
been  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  best  of  the  same  period  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for  fartlior  particulars  of  it  to  "  The  Sepulchral 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  P:dward  Blore,  F.S.A."  London,  4to,  1826;  where  may 
also  be  found  interesting  details  of  some  of  the  other  tombs  and  effigies  in  the  cemetry 
of  the  first  house  of  Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  historical  incidents  on  which  this 
novel  is  founded,  it  is  due  to  the  reader  to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Grodscroft 
and  Barbour  as  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  mis-impression.  The  passages  introduced 
in  the  Appendix,  from  the  ancient  poem  of  "  The  Bruce,"  will  moreover  gratify  those 
who  have  not  in  their  p<).sses:*ion  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Barbour,  as  given  in  the  valuable 
quarto  edition  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  as  furnishing  on  the  whole  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  venerable  classic,  who  wrote  when 
Scotland  was  still  full  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  liberators  from  the  yoke  of^ 
Plantagenet,  and  especially  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  of  whom,"  says  Godscroft,  "  we  will 
not  omit  here,  (to  shut  up  all,)  the  judgment  of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a  rude 
verse  indeed,  yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true  magnanimity  and  invincible  mind^ 
in  either  fortune  : — 

"  0<K>il  Sir  Jiinif^  I)t>Ui{Ias  (who  ^^\%e,  and  wight,  and  worthy  wa«.) 
Wa»  nrviT  <»vit  jfJad  in  no  winning,  nor  yet  overKad  for  no  Uncing; 
(tood  fortune  and  evil  chance  he  weighed  both  in  one  balnnce.**  

w.  s. 


A  P  P  E  N  I)  I  X. 

No.  I. 

KXTRACTS  FllOM  "THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  DOl'OLAS  AND  ANGUS.     BY  MASTER  DAVID 

HUME  OF  GODSCROFT."    Fol.  Edit. 

•  ♦  *  And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfortunes  begins  to  make  some  halt 
and  stay  by  thus  much  prosperous  succe^se  in  his  own  person ;  but  more  in  the  person 
of  Sir  James,  by  the  reconquests  of  his  owne  castles  and  countries.  From  hence  he 
went  into  Douglasdale,  where,  by  the  means  of  his  father's  old  servant,  Thomas  Dickson, 
he  took  in  the  Castle  of  Dou^^las,  and  not  bi^ng  able  to  keep  it,  he  caused  bum  it, 
contenting  himself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  had  one  strength  fewer  in  that  country 
than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking  of  it  is  said  to  have  beene  thus : — Sir  Jtmes 
taking  only  with  him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to  Thomas  Dickson,  of  whom  he  was 
receiveil  with  tf^ar.-^,  after  he  had  revealed  himself  to  him,  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him 
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not  at  first,  being  in  mean  and  homely  apparel.     There  he  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet 
chamber,  and  brought  unto  him  such  as  had  been  trusty  servants  to  his  father,  not  all  at 
once,  but  apart  by  one  and  one,  for  fear  of  discoverie.     Their  adyice  was,  that  on  Palm- 
sunday,  when  the  English  would  come  forth  to  the  church,  and  his  partners  were 
conyeened,  that  then  he  should  give  the  word,  and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently 
set  upon  them  that  should  happen  to  be  there,  who  being  despatched,  the  Castle  might  be 
taken  easily.     This  being  concluded,  and  they  come,  so  soon  as  the  English  were 
altered  into  the  church  with  palms  in  their  hands,  (according  to  the  costume  of  that 
day,)  little  suspecting  or  fearing   any   such   thing.    Sir  James,   according  to  their 
appointment,  cryed  too  soon  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas !)  which  being  heard  in  the  church, 
(this  was  Saint  Bride*s  church  of  Douglas,)  Thomas  Dickson,  supposing  he  had  beene 
hard  at  hand,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  them,  having  none  to  second  him  but 
another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  by  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  was  beaten  downe  and 
slaine.     In   the  meantime,  Sir   James   being   come,    tlie    English  that  were  in  the 
chancel  kept  off  the  Scots,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  strait  and  narrow  en  trie, 
defended  thenselves  manfully.     But  Sir  James  encouraging  his  men,  not  so  much  by 
words  as  by  deeds  and  good  example,  and  having  slain  the  boldest  resisters,  prevailed  at 
last,  and  entring  the  place,  slew  some  twenty -six  of  their  number,  and  took  the  rest, 
about  ten  or  twelve  persons,  intending  by  them  to  get  the  Castle  upon  composition,  or 
to  enter  with  them  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  let  them  in :  but  it  needed  not, 
for  they  of  the  Castle  were  so  secure,  that  there  was  none  left  to  keep  it  save  the  porter 
and  the  cooke,  who  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hapned  ut  the  church,  which  stood  a 
large  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence,  had  left  the  gate  wide  open,  the  porter  standing 
without,  and  the  cooke  dressing  the  dinner  within.     They  entered  without  resistance, 
and  meat  being  ready,  and  the  cloth  laid,  they  shut  the  gates,  and  tooke  their  refection 
at  good  leasure. 

Now  that  he  had  gotten  the  Castle  into  his  hands,  considering  with  himselfe  (as  he 

was  a  man  no  lesse  advised  than  valiant)  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it,  the 

English  being  as  yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrey,  who  if  they  should  besiege  him,  he 

knewe  of  no  reliefe,  he  thought  better  to  carry  away  such  things  as  be  most  easily 

transported,  gold,  silver,  and  apparell,  with  ammunition   and  armour,  whereof  he  had 

greatest  use  and  need,  and  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  provision,  together  with  the  Castle 

itselfe,  then  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  followers  for  a  garrison  there  where  it  could 

do  no  good.      And  so  lie  caused  carrie  the  meale  and  mult,  and  other  cornes  and  graine, 

into  the  cellar,  and  laid  altogether  in  one  heape :  then  he  took  the  prisoners  and  slew 

tlieni.   to    revenge    the    death    of   his    trustie    and  valiant    servant,    Thomas    Dickson, 

n^iingling  the  victuals  with  their  bloud,  and  burying  their  carkasses  in  the  heap  of  come  : 

after  that  he  struck  out  the  heads  of  the  barrells  and  punclieons,  and  let  the  drink  runn 

through  all;  and  then  he  cast  the  carkasscs  of  dead  horses  and  other  carrion  amongst  it, 

throwing  the  salt  above  all,  so  to  make  altogether  unuseful  to  the  enemie  ;  and  this  cellar 

iij  called  yet  the  Douglas  Lairder.      Last  of  all,  he  set  the  house  on  11  n*,  and  burnt  all 

the  timber,  and  what  else  the  fire  could  overcome,  leaving  nothing  but  the  scorched  walls 

behind  him.     And  this  seemes  to  be  the  first  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  it  is 

Supposed  that  he  took  it  twice.      For  this  service,  and  others  done  to  Lord  William  his 

father,    Sir  James   gave  unto  Thomas  Dickson   tlm  lands    of    Ilisleside,    which   hath 

beene  given  him  before  the  Castle  was  taken  as  an  encouragement  to  whet  him  on,  and 

tiot  after,  for  he  was  slain  in  the  church  ;  which  was  both  liberally  and  wisely  done  of 

hiin,  thus  to  hearten  and  draw  men  to  his  service  by  such  a  noble  beginning.      The 

Castle  heing  burnt.  Sir  James  retired,  and  parting  his  men  into  divers  companies,  so  as 

they  might  be  most  secret,  he  caused  cure  such  as  wenr  wounded  in  the  fight,  and  he 

himselfe  kept  as  close  as  he  could,  waiting  ever  for  an  occasion  to  enterprise  something 

against  the  enemie.      So  soone  as  he  was  gone,  the  Lonl   Clifiord  being  advertised  of 

what  had  happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and  caused  re-cdifie  and  repair 
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the  Ca^tk•  in  a  very  short  time,  imto  wliieh  lio  aho  added  a  Tower,  which  is  yet  calle 
Harries  Tower  from  him,  and  so  returned  into  Kngland,  leaving  one  Thurswall  to  I 
Captain  tliereof. — Pp.  2(j— 2H. 

lie  (Sir  James  Dou^^hi^)  g(  lling  him  again  into  Douglasdale,  did  use  this  stratagei 
against  Tiiurswall,  Captain  of  the  Caath*,  under  the  said  Lord  Clifford.  He  cause 
some  of  liis  folk  drivr  away  the  catth?  that  fed  near  unto  the  Castle,  and  whc 
the  Captain  of  the  garrison  followed  to  reseue,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  leave  them  an 
to  II ee  away.  Thus  he  did  often  to  make  the  Captain  slight  such  frays,  and  to  mal 
him  secure,  that  he  miglit  not  suspect  any  further  end  to  be  on  it;  which  when  he  hs 
wrouglit  sufficiently  (as  he  tlioujrlit),  he  laid  some  men  in  ambuscado,  and  sent  othe: 
away  to  drive  such  beasts  as  they  >houl(l  find  in  the  view  of  the  Castle,  as  if  they  ha 
been  thieves  and  robbers,  as  thry  had  done  often  In^fore.  The  Captain  hearing  of  i 
and  supp(»sing  tlierewas  no  great<*r  danger  now  than  had  been  before,  issued  forth  of  tl 
Castle,  and  followed  after  them  witii  such  haste  that  his  men  (running  who  should  I 
first)  were  disordered  and  out  of  their  ranks.  The  drivers  also  fled  as  fast  as  the 
could  till  they  had  drawn  tin*  Caj)tain  a  litth*  way  beyond  the  place  of  ambuscado,  whic 
when  thi-y  i)ereeived,  rising  (piiekly  out  of  their  covert,  they  set  fiercely  upo 
him  and  his  company,  and  so  slew  himself  and  chased  his  men  back  to  the  Castle,  son 
of  whom  were  overtakt-n  and  slain,  others  got  into  the  Castle  and  so  were  saved.  S: 
•lames,  not  being  able  to  force  the  house,  took  what  booty  he  could  get  without  in  tl 
fields,  and  so  departed.  IJy  thi?^  means,  and  such  other  exploits,  he  so  affrighted  tl 
enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  nmtter  of  such  great  jeopardy  to  keep  this  Castle,  that 
began  to  be  called  the  adventurous  (or  hazardous)  Castle  of  Douglas:  Whereupon  Si 
flohn  Walton  being  in  suit  ol'  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him  that  when  he  had  kej 
the  adventurous  Castle  ol'  Douglas  seven  years,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  t 
be  a  suitor  to  her.  l"j>on  this  occasion  Walton  took  upon  him  the  keeping  of  it,  an 
succeeded  to  Thurswall ;  but  he  ran  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  before  hin 

For,  Sir  »James  liaving  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto  the  place,  he  mad 
fourteen  of  his  men  tak(»  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass,  as  though  it  ha 
been  corn,  which  they  carri<»d  in  tlu*  way  toward  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  tha 
county  :  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  Captain  by  that  bait,  and  either  to  take  him  or  th 
Castlr,  or  both. 

Neither  was  this  exju^ctation  frustrate,  for  the  Captain  did  bite,  and  came  forth  t 
have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  supposed).  But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers,  Si 
James,  with  his  company,  had  gotten  between  the  Castle  and  him  ;  and  these  disguise 
carriers,  seeing  the  Captain  following  after  tlM'm,  did  quickly  cast  off  their  uppe 
garments,  wherein  they  had  ma>ked  themselves,  and  throwing  off  their  sacks,  mountc 
themselves  on  horseback,  and  met  the  Captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  he  being  so  muc 
the  more  amazed  tliat  it  was  uidooked  for:  wherefon%  when  he  saw  these  carrier 
metamorjdiosed  into  warriors,  an<l  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  (that  which  was)  ths 
th<'re  wa-  s(»me  train  laid  lor  them,  he  turned  about  to  have  retired  into  the  Castle;  bi 
tluire  also  he  met  with  his  enemi<'s ;  between  which  two  companies  he  and  his  followei 
were  slain,  so  that  none  escaj)ed  ;  the  Captain  afterwards  being  searched,  they  found  (s 
it  is  reported)  his  mi.stress's  letter-  about  him.  Then  he  went  and  took  in  the  Cattk 
but  it  is  uncertain  (say  oui*  writers)  whether  by  force  or  composition  ;  but  it  seems  thf 
tin;  Constable,  and  those  that  were  within,  have  yielded  it  up  without  force;  in  n^gar 
that  he  used  them  so  gently,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  at  utterance 
P\)r  lu»  sent  them  all  safe  home  to  thi^  Lnrd  Clifford,  and  gave  them  also  provision  an 
money  for  their  entertainment  by  the  way.  The  Castle,  which  he  had  burnt  onl 
])efor(»,  n(»w  he  raz«*th,  and  easts  down  the  wall>  tiiere<)t'  to  the  ground.  By  these  an 
the  like  proceedings,  within  a  short  while  he  freed  Dougla^dale,  Attrict  Forest,  an 
Jcdward  Forest,  of  the  English  garrisoU'^  and  subjection. — Ihid.  p.  29. 
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[Extracts  Trom  The  Bhuce. 
Arc  hi  di  aeon  urn    Abyrdi 
Brwyss,  Regis  Scocie  illi 
lie  Dcimina  Jocobo  do  Doug!; 
Edinburgh,  1820.] 


That  «*  ■  ijini^  (lulT  lu  u. 


Km  ipiil  help  U  In  irud  twnyimruji. 
fomai  Imdjimjnji,  mmI  budj. 

(iTiriitwroi>ii«imii, 
Mir  gB  iitof  onlikir  Uiliu 

Cimtoft-ll  NMblD  cnillin. 
Rwi  dM  U  brn  :  but  haVH  ofiu 
Ana  n*  »i»  niTdil.  nn  n»k^n  wja. 
Wanrl'iita  "Itfi  •*)«  VTcb)  i 

And  In  DovkIu  dille.  Iik>  omnin, 
t'lrni  mi  oTTnKjrBi  tnlrjillr. 
Anil  tbu  ■  mnnWDnn)^  Ihiili]'. 
Tbu  Hu  oirfrr^iidlt  nitl  ^1T'll<^ 


Liber  compo»itus  per  Mogiatrum  Johanncm  Itartie 
gestis,    bellie,   et    virtulibus,    Domini    Roberti 
?t  de  conqucstu  regiii  Scocie  per  cundem,  Qt 
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Awl  quhan  ib»  m»n  off  bli  munWi 
Thai  luJil  nil  bnunt  belbr  bin  be. 

Tbca  iBld  tliU,  mil  inlanlr. 
Bjeht  rmf d^ri  lh<  Iiyrk  uHlll 
The  Ingllii  mm  with  bird  biulll 
flwn  ibi,t  nant  tnyehl  etchtp  Uiiin  fia ; 


Til)  ibfl  J*;  off  ihir  u, 


■  Hiukriindalil. 


Thrtia  Ukioii  m*  bli  na 


BalftaliaUuliltilni  qiibntb*  wili, 

UagnHOtyir.aatlortitii 

And  bin  iiA%  im  Ml  iMBilutd  Imi 

llnh«  tn  n  f hsmbw  prtuclj 


AniloMiiibuipiln 

ijt  ftit  to  bel 

JunciDffDgwgUio 

Andquh.It),.iw.r, 

h~l»l«ing, 

And  ipml  h<ni  nil  lb 

•  k^lkJDhll. 

HuUllF 

Aaiujrh»crir(."D°<rKl»!  Dm 

Tkxniu  »!«<».  ttial 

Till  tlillm  thai  watu 

.If  Ibl  aaUli 

Tba[i..(.lltanimlh 

lb*  thancBU 

UuheBt..  "DMglu 

l-mbc/h, 

Dn.a«tU<>«id! 

radfrllalT 

BuchTt  unuiK  Ibtlta  (0  ud  &■. 

Dcmglu  In  pml  grtl  fllnidKhiji  liaid. 
Thai  Ibe  gud  men  nffbii  canal- 
Wald  iwsgHU  U11  liim  bundjrn  bB. 


AmohWjI  at  ihe  kjrk  wald  N 


That  all  Um  men,  Ihal  wilb  hln  vat. 
Iladinmifonoff  bli  weledariigi 


He  mid  sue  man  till  hiJ 
And  a  fl.<ill.  as  be  a  Ihr 
UndjrtlieiuanimnKl 
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With  that  Dowglai  come  to  the  gmt. 

And  entryt  in  for  owtyn  debate; 

And  fand  the  meto  all  ready  grathit. 

With  burdyt  let,  and  cUlbii  layit 

The  gaitis  then  he  gert  sper, 

And  sat.  and  eyt  all  at  Ujaer. 

Syne  all  the  gudis  toruyt  thai 

That  thaim  thocht  thai  mycbt  haiffaway ; 

And  namly  wapnya,  and  armyng, 

Biluer,  and  trcsour,  and  clethyng. 

Vyctallis,  that  mycht  nocht  tonyt  be, 

On  thi»  maner  deitroyit  he. 

All  the  victalis,  owtane  salt. 

All  quhcyt,  and  flour,  and  meill,  and  malt 

In  thv  wyno  sellar  gert  he  bring ; 

And  Mmyn  on  the  flur  all  flyng. 

And  the  prmoneri*  that  he  had  tane 

Rycht  thar  in  gert  he  lieid  ilkanc ; 

Syne  off* the  townnys  he  hcdui  outstrak : 

A  foule  melli'  thar  gane  he  mak. 

For  moilc,  and  malt,  and  bluid,  and  wjnic, 

Kan  all  to  giddt*r  in  a  mellyne, 

That  was  unsciiily  for  to  se. 

Tharfor  tlie  men  of  that  countr^, 

For  swa  fcle  thar  mellyt  wcr, 

Callit  it  the  "  Dowglas  Lardncr." 

Sync  tuk  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 

And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the  well ; 

And  brynt  all,  owtakyn  stane ; 

And  is  forth,  with  his  menye,  gaync 

Till  his  rcuctt :  for  him  thoucht  wcill. 

GifT  he  h^d  haldyn  the  castcll, 

It  had  bene  auegyt  raith ; 

And  that  him  thoucht  to  roekill  waitb. 

For  he  ne  had  hop  of  reskewyng. 

And  it  is  to  peralous  thing 

In  castcll  assegyt  to  be, 

Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thingis  thre ; 

Victaill,  or  men  with  their  annyng, 

Or  than  gud  hop  off  rcMCuyng. 
And  for  be  drcd  thir  thingis  suld  faile, 
He  cheKyt  furthwart  to  trawaill, 
Uuliar  be  mycbt  at  bis  Urges  be  ; 
And  swa  dryre  furth  his  dcstane. 

On  this  wise  wcs  the  castell  tan, 
And  ilayne  that  war  tb;irin  ilkan. 
The  Dowglas  sync  all  his  menyo 
(icrt  in  ser  placis  dcpcrtyt  be ; 
For  men  suld  wyt  qubar  thai  war, 
That  yeid  depertyt  her  and  thar. 
Tbaim  that  war  woundyt  gert  he  ly 
In  till  biddillia,  all  priucly ; 
And  gert  gud  Icecbis  till  thaim  bring 
(iubiU  that  thai  war  in  till  heling. 
And  him  sclff.  with  a  fowmcnyc, 
Qubile  ane,  qubile  twa,  and  quhile  thre. 
And  umquhill  all  him  allnne, 
In  hiddillis  throw  the  land  is  gane. 
8  a  drcd  he  Inglis  men  his  mycbt. 
That  he  durst  nocht  wcle  cum  in  sycht. 
For  thai  war  that  tymu  all  weldand 
As  maist  lurdis,  our  all  the  land. 

Dot  tythandis,  that  scalis  sone, 
Off  this  dcid  that  Dowglas  has  done. 
Come  to  the  Cliffurd  his  ere,  in  by* 
That  for  his  tynsaill  v«h  sary ; 
And  raonyt  his  men  that  thai  had  slayne, 
And  sync  has  to  purpos  tane, 


To  Ug  the  castell  up  agayM- 
Thar  for,  at  man  of  makUl  majne, 
He  aitmnblit  grat  compaBj. 
And  tm  Dowglaa haunt iB by. 
And  biggyt  wp  tha  caafeell  fwydii 
And  maid  it  rycht  alalwart  and  atjth 
And  put  tharin  TtetaDIa  and  man. 
Ane  off  tha  Thyrwaliji  then 
He  left  behind  him  Capitaas. 
And  lyna  till  Inland  wnt  agijaa. 

Book  IV.  ▼.  2A5-4iO. 

BOT  yeit  than  Jamaa  of  Dowglaa 
In  Dowglaa  Dalla  tnTmiUand  was; 
Or  ellys  weill  nar  hand  thnrbj, 
In  hyddillys  sumdaill  prinaly. 

For  he  wald  se  his  gouernyng. 

That  had  the  castell  in  keping: 

And  gert  mak  mony  Juparty. 

To  se  quhethyr  he  wald  iacha  Uythly. 

And  quhen  he  peraaTyt  that  he 

Wald  blythly  ische  with  hU  manye. 

He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 

Off  thaim  that  war  on  his  party ; 

That  war  sa  fele,  that  thai  dnrM  f^cht 

With  Thyrwall,  and  aU  the  mycht 

Off  thaim  that  in  the  castell  war. 

He  schupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 

To  SandylandU :  and  thar  ner  by 

He  him  enbuschyt  prioely. 

And  send  a  few  a  trane  to  ma; 

That  sone  in  the  momyng  gan  ga. 

And  tuk  catcU,  that  wca  the  castell  by, 

And  Nync  withdrew  thaim  hastely 

Towart  thaim  that  enbuschit  war. 

Than  Thyrwall,  for  owtyn  mar, 

Gert  armchis  men,  forowtyn  baid; 

And  iachyt  with  all  the  men  he  haid : 

And  folowyt  fast  eftir  the  cry. 

He  wes  army t  at  poynt  clunly, 

OwUne  [that]  his  hcde  wes  bar. 

Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war. 

The  catcll  folowit  be  gud  speid, 

Kycht  as  a  roan  that  had  na  dreid. 

Till  that  he  gat  off  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prekyt  thai  with  all  thar  mycht, 
Folowand  thaim  owt  off  aray ; 
And  thai  sped  thaim  fleand,  quhill  thai 
For  by  thair  buschemcnt  war  past: 
And  Thyrwall  ay  chassyt  fast. 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 
Iscbyt  till  him,  bath  les  and  mar. 
And  raysjiyt  sudanly  the  cry. 
And  thai  Uiat  saw  sa  sudanly 
That  folk  come  cgyrly  prikand 
Rycht  bciuix  tbaim  and  thair  warand, 
Thiii  war  in  to  full  gret  cffray. 
And,  for  thai  war  owt  off  aray. 
Sum  off  thaim  Aed,  and  some  abad. 
And  Dowglas,  that  thar  with  him  had 
A  grct  mengye,  full  egrely 
Assaylyt,  and  scalyt  thaim  hastyly : 
And  in  schort  tyme  ourraid  thaim  swa. 
That  weile  nane  eschapyt  thaim  fira. 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane, 
Wes  thar  in  the  bargane  slane: 
And  off  his  men  the  mast  party. 
The  lave  fled  full  effraytly. 

Book  V.  T.  10-60. 


-  t^'-*?f'r';:- *-;;■ 


^^fipk;T  was  at  the  dose  of  an  early  spring  day,  when  nature,  in  a  cold  province  of 
yflHl^  Scotland,  waa  reviving  from  her  winter's  sleep,  and  the  air  at  least,  though 
*^Jnl^>  not  the  vegetation,  gave  promise  of  an  abatement  of  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
^S™^^  that  two  travellers,  whose  appearance  at  that  early  period  sufficiently  announced 
4eir  wandering  character,  which,  in  general,  secured  a  free  passage  even  through  a 
^gerouB  country,  were  seen  coming  from  the  south-westward,  within  a  few  miles  of 
^  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  seemed  to  be  holding  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hver  of  that  name,  whose  dale  afforded  a  species  of  approach  to  that  memorable  feudal 
'f'tresa.  The  stream,  email  in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  its  fame,  served  as  a  kind  of 
^iD  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  means  of  a 
'ongh  road  to  the  castle  and  village.  The  high  lords  to  whom  the  castle  had  for  ages 
MoDged,  might,  had  they  chosen,  have  made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother  and  more 
Convenient ;  but  there  bad  been  as  yet  little  or  no  exercise  for  those  geniuses,  who  have 
hoght  all  the  world  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the 
bise  of  a  hill,  than  the  direct  course  of  ascending  it  on  the  one  side,  and  descending  it 
directly  on  the  other,  without  yielding  a  single  step  to  render  the  passage  more  easy  to 
the  traveller ;  still  less  were  those  mysteries  dreamed  of  which  M'Adam  has  of  late 
days  expounded.  But,  indeed,  to  what  purpose  should  the  ancient  Douglasses  have 
Employed  his  principles,  even  if  they  had  known  them  in  ever  so  much  perfection  ? 
Efheel'Carriages,  except  of  the  most  clumsy  description,  and  for  the  most  simple 
iperations  of  agricoltnre,  were  totally  unknown.  Even  the  most  delicate  female  had  no 
esource  save  a  horse,  or,  in  case  of  sore  infirmity,  a  litter.       The  men  used  their  own 
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•sturdy  limbs,  or  hardy  horses,  to  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place ;  and 
travt^llers,  iemalus  in  particular,  experienced  no  small  inconvenience  from  the  nigged 
natun;  of  the  country,  A  swollen  torrent  sometimes  crossed  their  path,  and  compelled 
them  to  wait  until  the  waters  had  abated  their  frenzy.  The  bank  of  a  small  river  was 
occasionally  torn  away  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  a  recent  inundation,  or  the 
like  convulsions  of  nature ;  and  the  wayfarer  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  district 
or  obtained  the  beat  local  information  in  his  i>ower,  how  to  direct  his  path  so  as  tc 
surmount  such  untoward  obstach^s. 

Th(;  Douglas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  valley  tc 
the  south-west,  from  whose  contributions,  and  the  aid  of  sudden  storms,  it  receives  iti 
scanty  supplies.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  pastoral  hills  of  th( 
south  of  Scotland,  forming,  as  is  usual,  bleak  and  wild  farms,  many  of  which  had,  at  nc 
great  length  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  story,  been  covered  with  trees;  as  some  ol 
them  still  attest  by  bearing  the  name  of  shaw,  that  is,  wild  natural  wood.  Th< 
neighbourhood  of  the  Douglas  water  itself  was  flat  land,  capable  of  bearing  stron| 
crops  of  oats  and  rye,  supplying  tlic  inhabitants  with  what  they  required  of  thes< 
productions.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  few  special  spoti 
excepted,  the  soil  capable  of  agriculture  was  more  and  more  mixed  with  the  pastora 
and  woodland  country,  till  both  terminated  in  desolate  and  partly  inaccessible  moorlands. 

Above  all,  it  was  war-tinio,  and  of  necessity  all  circumstances  of  mere  convenience 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  paramount  sense  of  danger  ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  th(^  paths  which  connected  them  with  other  districts,  wer< 
thankful  that  the  natural  difTiculties  which  surrounded  them  rendered  it  unnecessary  t< 
break  up  or  to  fortify  the  access  from  more  open  countries.  Their  wants,  with  a  ver] 
few  exceptions,  were  completely  supplied,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  rude  anc 
scanty  produce  of  their  own  mountains  and  holms,*  the  last  of  which  served  for  th< 
exercise  of  their  limited  agriculture,  while  the  better  part  of  the  mountains  and  fores 
glens  produced  pasture  for  tlieir  herds  and  flocks.  The  recesses  of  the  unexplorec 
depths  of  these  sylvan  retreats  being  scddoni  disturbed,  es2)ccially  since  the  lords  of  th< 
district  had  laid  aside,  during  tliis  tini(»  of  strife,  their  constant  occupation  of  hunting 
the  various  kinds  of  game  had  increas(*d  of  late  very  considerably ;  so  that  not  only  ii 
crossing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  hilly  and  desolate  country  we  are  describing,  difleren 
varieties  of  deer  were  occasionally  seen,  but  even  the  wild  cattle  peculiar  to  Scotlani 
sometimes  showed  themselves,  and  other  animals,  which  indicated  the  irregular  an< 
disordered  state  of  the  period.  The  wild-cat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the  darl 
ravines  or  the  swampy  thickets ;  and  the  wolf,  already  a  stranger  to  the  more  populou; 
districts  of  the  Lotliians,  hen*  maintained  his  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  man 
and  was  still  himself  a  terror  to  those  by  whom  he  was  finally  to  be  extirpated  Ii 
winter  especially,  and  winter  was  hardly  yet  past,  these  savage  animals  were  wont  to  b 
driven  to  extremity  for  lack  of  food,  and  used  to  frequent,  in  dangerous  numbers,  th« 
battle-field,  the  deserted  cliurchyard — nay,  sometimes  the  abodes  of  living  men,  there  U 
watch  for  childnui,  their  defenceless  prey,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  the  fox  now-a 
days  will  venture  to  prowl  near  the  mistress's  f  poultry -yard. 

From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have  made — as  who  in  these  days  hsi 
not — the  Scottish  tour,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  wilder  and  uppei 
part  of  Douglas  Dale,  during  the  earlier  j)eriod  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Th< 
setting  sun  cast  his  gleams  along  a  moorland  country,  which  to  the  westward  brok< 
into  larger  swells,  terminating  in  the  mountains  called  the  Larger  and  Lessei 
Cairntable.  Tin;  first  of  these  i<,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  the   source   of  an   hundred   streams,  and   by  far  the  largest   of  the  ridge 

*   Holnm,  or  flat  plains,  by  the  sulcs  of  the  brook^l  and  rivers,  termed  in  the  south,  /«.«^. 

t  The  good  datnc,  or  wire  of  a  rcbpcctaldc  farmer,  is  almost  UMivcr-^ally  thus  desipnutcd  in  Scotland. 
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Still  holding  in  his  dark  bosom,  and  in  the  ravines  with  whicli  his  sides  are  ploughed, 
considerable  remnants  of  those  ancient  forests  with  which  all  the  high  grounds  of  that 
quarter  were  once  covered,  and  particularly  the  hills,  in  which  the  rivers — both  those 
which  run  to  the  east,  and  those  which  seek  the  west  to  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Solway — hide,  like  so  many  hermits,  their  original  and  scanty  sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the  evening  sun,  sometimes 
thrown  back  from  pool  or  stream;  sometimes  resting  on  grey  rocks,  huge  cumberers  of 
the  soil,  which  labour  and  agriculture  have  since  removed,  and  sometimes  contenting 
itself  with  gilding  the  banks  of  the  stream,  tinged,  alternately  grey,  green,  or  ruddy,  as 
the  ground  itself  consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy  turf,  or  bare  earthen  mound,  or  looked  at 
a  distance  like  a  rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too,  the  eye  rested  on  the 
steep  brown  extent  of  moorland,  as  the  sunbeam  glanced  back  from  the  little  tarn  or 
mountain  pool,  whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human  countenance,  gives  a  life 
and  vivacity  to  every  feature  around. 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travellers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  was  a   person 
rell,  and  even  slio>vily  dressed,  according  to  the  finery  of  the  times,  and  bore  at  his  back, 
wandering  minstrels  were  wont,  a  case,  containing  a  small  harp,  rote  or  viol,  or  some 
such  species  of  musical  instrument  for  accompanying  the  voice.     The  leathern  case  an- 
nounced so  much,  although  it  proclaimed  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument.     The 
<5olour  of  the  traveller's  doublet  was  blue,  and  tliat  of  his  hose  violet,  with  slashes  which 
showed  a  lining  of  the  same  colour  with  the  jerkin.     A  mantle  ought,  according  to 
ordinary  custom,  to   have  covered  this  dress;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  .the 
season  was  so  early,  Iiad  induced    the  wearer  to  fold  up  his  cloak  in  small  compass, 
a^d  form   it   into   a   bundle,   attached   to   the   shoulders  like  the  military  greatcoat 
of  the  infantry  soldier  of  the  present  day.     The  neatness  with  which  it  was  made  up, 
a.Tgued  the  precision  of  a  practised  traveller,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  every 
resource  which  change  of  weather  required.     A  great  profusion  of  narrow  ribands  or 
l>oints,  constituting  the  loops  with  which  our  ancestors  connected  their  doublet  and  hose, 
iVirmed  a  kind  of  cordon,  com])osed  of  knots  of  blue  or  violet,  which  surrounded  the 
traveller's  j>er5i()n,  and  thus  assimilated  in  colour  with  tlie  two  garments  which  it  was 
tli(.'ollice  of  these  strings  to  combin(.'.      The  bonnet  usually  wcjrn  with  this  showy  dress, 
Avas  of  that  kind  with  which  Ilenrv  tlie   Ki'^htli   and  his  mm.  Kdward  the  Sixth,  are 
ii??ually  reprost^ted.     It  was  more  litted,  iVom  the  tray  stulVof  which  it  was  conij)os\Ml, 
to  appear  in  a  public  jdace,  than  to  encounter  a  storm  of  rain.     It  was  i)arty-coloure(l, 
l»<*ing  made  of  diHerent  stri[)es  of  blue  and  violet;  and  the  wearer  arrogated  a  certain 
<^«^;'r(ie.  of  gentility  to  himseU",    by  wearing  a  plume  of  considerable  dimensions  of  the 
^aine  favourite  coh)urs.      The  features  over  which  this  feather  dr<K>ped  were  in  no  degree 
J'cniarkuble  for  i)eculiarity  of  exj)ression.      Yet  in  so  (h-solate  a  country  as  the  west  of 
•^^otland,  it  would  not  have  been  ea^y  to  pass  the  man  without  mon^  minute  att(?ntit)n 
than  he  would  have   met  with  where  thei'e  was  more  in  the  character  f»f  the  scenery  to 
^I'H'st  the  gaze  of  tlie  passengers. 

A  (juiek  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeminir  to  sav,  '^  Av,  look  at  me,  I  am  a  man  worth 
n<jti(.'ii)rr^  and  not  unworthy  youi- attenti(»n,"  earrie(l  with  it.  nevert]iele<s.  an  interpreta- 
tion whicli  ini'^ht  ])e  thought  favnural)le  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  character  of  th«' 
i^^'rson  whom  th(;  traveller  m-t.  A  knight  or  soldier  would  merely  have  thought  that 
^"- liad  met  a  niei  ry  fellow,  who  eouhl  .sing  a  wihl  song,  or  tell  a  wild  tale,  and  help  to 
'■inpty  a  Ihigon.  with  all  the  aeeomplishments  necessary  f(»r  a  bo<>n  companion  at  an 
husielry,  except  perhaps  an  -alacrity  at  (hfraying  his  sliai'c  of  the  reckoning.  A  church- 
'iian,  on  the  other  hanci,  might  have  thought  he  of  the  Idue  and  violet  was  of  too  loo<e, 
Jiibits,  and  accustomed  too  little  to  limit  inm>elf  within  thr.  ])oundaries  of  beseennng 
/iiirtli,  Ut  be  fit  society  for  one  of  his  sacred  calling.  Y«'t  tin-  Man  of  Song  had  a  certain 
•tcadiness  of  countenance,  which  seeme<l  fitt- «l  to  hold  ])hice  in  sci-nes  of  seii<>us  business 
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as  weU  as  of  gaiety.  A  wayfaring  passenger  of  wealth  (not  at  that  time  a  numerous 
class)  might  have  feared  in  him  a  professional  robber,  or  one  whom  opportunity  was 
very  likely  to  convert  into  such;  a  female  might  have  been  apprehensive  of  undvil 
treatment;  and  a  youth,  or  timid  person,  might  have  thought  of  murder,  or  such  direful 
doings.  Unless  privately  armed,  however,  the  minstrel  was  ill-accoutred  for  any 
dangerous  occupation.  His  only  visible  weapon  was  a  small  crooked  sword,  like  what 
we  now  call  a  hanger;  and  the  state  of  the  times  would  have  justified  any  man,  however 
peaceful  his  intentions,  in  being  so  far  armed  against  the  perils  of  the  road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  had  in  any  respect  prejudiced  him  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  met  on  his  journey,  a  look  at  his  companion  would,  so  far  as  his  character 
could  be  guessed  at — for  he  was  closely  muffled  up— have  passed  for  an  apology  and 
warrant  for  his  associate.  The  younger  traveller  was  apparently  in  early  youth,  a  soft 
and  gentle  boy,  whose  Sclavonic  gown,  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  pilgrim,  he  wore 
more  closely  drawn  about  him  than  the  coldness  of  the  weather  seemed  to  authorize  or 
recommend.  His  features,  imperfectly  seen  under  the  hood  of  his  pilgrim's  dress,  were 
prepossessing  in  a  high  degree;  and  though  he  wore  a  walking  sword,  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  in  compliance  with  general  fashion  than  from  any  violent  purpose  he  did  sa  There 
were  traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow,  and  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks;  and  his  weariness 
was  such,  as  even  his  rougher  companion  seemed  to  sympathize  with,  while  he  privatdy 
participated  also  in  the  sorrow  which  left  its  marks  upon  a  countenance  so  lovely.  They 
spoke  together,  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air  proper  to 
a  man  of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior,  showed,  in  tone  and  gesture,  something 
that  amounted  to  interest  and  affection. 

"Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "how  far  are  we  still  from 
Douglas  Castle?  We  have  already  come  farther  than  the  twenty  miles,  which  thou  didst 
say  was  the  distance  from  Cammock— or  how  didst  thou  call  the  last  hostelry  which  we 
left  by  daybreak?" 

"  Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady — I  beg  ten  thousand  excuses — my  gracious  young  lord." 

"  Call  me  Augustine, **  replied  his  comrade,  "  if  you  mean  to  speak  as  is  fittest  for 
the  time." 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  "  if  your  ladyship  can  condescend  to  lay  aside  your 
quality,  my  own  good  breeding  is  not  so  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  doff  it,  and 
resume  it  again  without  its  losing  a  stitch;  and  since  your  ladyship,  to  whom  I  am  sworn 
in  obedience,  is  pleased  to  command  that  I  should  treat  you  as  my  own  son,  shame  it 
were  to  me  if  I  were  not  to  show  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  more  e,specially  as  I  maj 
well  swear  my  great  oath,  that  I  owe  you  the  duty  of  such,  though  well  I  wot  it  has,  in 
our  case,  been  the  lot  of  the  parent  to  be  maintained  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of 
the  child;  for  when  was  it  that  I  hungered  or  thirsted,  and  the  black  stock*  of  Berkley 
did  not  relieve  my  wants?" 

"  I  would  have  it  so,"  answered  the  young  pilgrim ;  "  I  would  have  it  so.     What  nse 
of  the  mountains  of  beef,  and  the  oceans  of  beer,  which  they  say  our  domains  produce, 
if  there  is  a  hungry  heart  among  our  vassalage,  or  especially  if  thou,  Bertram,  who  hast  , 
served  as  the  minstrel  of  our  house  for  more  than  twenty  years,  shouldst  experience  such 
a  feeling?" 

"  Certes,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "  it  would  be  like  the  catastrophe  which  is  told  of 
the  Baron  of  Fastenough,  when  his  last  mouse  was  starved  to  death  in  the  very  pantry; 
and  if  I  escape  this  journey  without  such  a  calamity,  I  shall  think  myself  out  of  reach 
of  thirst  or  famine  for  the  whole  of  my  life." 

"  Thou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these  attacks,  my  poor  friend,"  said  the 
lady. 

"  It  is   little,"  answered  Bertram,  "  any  thing   that  I  have  suffered;  and  I  were 

*  The  tabic  dormant,  wliich  xtood  in  a  baron's  hall,  way  often  so  deaignated. 
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ungrateful  to  g^ve  the  ineonyenience  of  miasing  a  breakfast,  or  making  an  untimely 
dinner,  so  serious  a  name.  But  then  I  hardly  see  how  your  ladyship  can  endure  this 
gear  much  longer.  You  must  yourself  feel,  that  the  plodding  along  these  high  lands,  of 
which  the  Scots  give  us  such  good  measure  in  their  miles,  is  no  jesting  matter;  and  as 
for  Douglas  Castle,  why  it  is  still  three  good  miles  off." 

"  The  question  then  is,"  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a  sigh,  "what  we  are  to  do  when  we 
have  so  far  to  travel,  and  when  the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long  before  we  arrive 
there?" 

"  For  that  I  will  pledge  my  word,"  answered  Bertram.  "  The  gates  of  Douglas,  under 
the  keeping  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as  those  of  the  buttery  hatch 
at  our  own  castle,  when  it  is  well  oiled;  and  if  your  ladyship  take  my  advice,  you  will 
turn  southward  ho!  and  in  two  days  at  farthest,  we  shall  be  in  a  land  where  men's  wants 
are  provided  for,  as  the  inns  proclaim  it,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  secret  of 
this  little  journey  shall  never  be  known  to  living  mortal  but  ourselves,  as  sure  as  I  am 
sworn  minstrel,  and  man  of  faith." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  I  cannot 
profit  by  it.  Should  thy  knowledge  of  these  parts  possess  thee  with  an  acquaintance 
with  any  decent  house,  whether  it  belong  to  rich  or  poor,  I  would  willingly  take  quarters 
there,  if  I  could  obtain  them  from  this  time  until  to-morrdw  morning.  The  gates  of 
Douglas  Castle  will  then  be  open  to  guests  of  so  peaceful  an  appearance  as  we  carry 
with  us,  and — and — it  will  out — we  might  have  time  to  make  such  applications  to  our 
toUet  as  might  ensure  us  a  good  reception,  by  drawing  a  comb  through  our  locks,  or  such 
like  foppery." 

"Ah,  madam!"  said  Bertram,  **  were  not  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  question,  methinks 
I  should  venture  to  reply,  that  an  unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt  head  of  hair,  and  a  look 
far  more  saucy  than  your  ladyship  ever  wears,  or  can  wear,  were  the  proper  disguise  to 
trick  out  that  minstrel's  boy,  whom  you  wish  to  represent  in  the  present  pageant." 

"  Do  you  suffer  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  indeed  so  slovenly  and  so  saucy,  Bertram?" 
answered  the  lady.  "  I  for  one  will  not  imitate  them  in  that  particular;  and  whether 
Sir  John  be  now  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas  or  not,  I  will  treat  the  soldiers  who  hold  so 
honourable  a  charge  with  a  washed  brow,  and  a  head  of  hair  somewhat  ordered.  As 
for  going  back  without  seeing  a  castle  which  has  mingled  even  with  my  very  dreams — 
at  a  word,  Bertram,  thou  mayst  go  that  way,  but  I  will  not." 

"  And  if  I  part  with  your  ladyship  on  such  terms,"  responded  the  minstrel,  "  now 
your  frolic  is  so  nearly  accomplished,  it  shall  be  the  foul  fiend  himself,  and  nothing  more 
comely  or  less  dangerous,  that  shall  tear  me  from  your  side;  and  for  lodging,  there  is 
not  far  from  hence  the  house  of  one  Tom  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  one  of  the  most  honest 
fellows  of  the  Dale,  and  who,  although  a  labouring  man,  ranked  as  high  as  a  warrior, 
when  I  was  in  this  country,  as  any  noble  gentleman  that  rode  in  the  band  of  the  Douglas." 
He  is  then  a  soldier?"  said  the  lady. 

When  his  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sword,"  replied  Bertram — "  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  are  seldom  at  peace;  but  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemy,  save  to  the  wolf  which 
plunders  his  herds." 

"  But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that  the  blood  in  our  veins  is 
English,  and  consequently,  that  we  are  in  danger  from  all  who  call  themselves  foes  to  the 
ruddy  Cross." 

"  Do  not  fear  this  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram.  "  You  may  trust  to  him  as  to  the 
best  knight  or  gentleman  of  the  land.  We  may  make  good  our  lodging  by  a  tune 
or  a  song;  and  it  may  remember  you  that  I  undertook  (provided  it  pleased  your  ladyship) 
to  temporize  a  little  with  the  Scots,  who,  poor  souls,  love  minstrelsy,  and  when  they  have 
but  a  silver  penny,  will  willingly  bestow  it  to  encourage  the  gay  science — I  promised  you, 
I  say,  that  we  should  be  as  welcome  to  them  as  if  we  had  been  bom  amidst  their  own 
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\c\i  11  IkhiW  as  Dii-L 

in  vuiii.     And  now, 


n'i  afturd^,  the  glee-man's  ^oi], 
ill  ynii  s|wok  yuur  mind  to  your 
Hcrvunt  and  guide,  Bertram  the 

hiwpitality,"  nuid  th«  liidy,  "  your  minstrel 

Tom  Dkkaon,  call  you  him?" 

me- :  nnd  by  lookiug  on  these  sheep,  I  am 


u-ild  hills;  iknd  for  the  \hint  tliiit 
lair  liKly,  shall  nut  brc-iUlic  n  wish  in  vuiii 
dcvoti'U  fi'ii'nd  and  niloptfil  fiithiT,  or  nitl 
Minstrel,  what  it  is  your  plcn^iurc'  lo  do  ir 

"  O,  wo  will  WTlainly  auui-iit  of  (III-  S;^.i 
word  lH.-iii<;  jiHjihtod  Ihnt  he  is  u  Iruc  niur 

"  Yes,"  r<.'|>lied  Ik'rtrain,  "  such  is  his 
ussurcd  that  wo  uro  now  u[)on  his  latiil." 

"Indeed I"  said  the  lady,  with  Nomo  surprise;  "nnd  how  is  your  wisdom  aware  of 
that?" 

"Irice  the  first  letter  of  his  name  timrkiil  upon  this  flock,"  answered  the  guide.  "AIi| 
learnin»  is  what  eurrii-s  a  innn  tlinm;;h  lln'  woiUI,  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  ring  by  virtM 
of  which  ohl  niinsti-els  tcU  that  Aihini  understood  the  language  of  the  beasts  in  paradise. 
Ah,  miulum !  there  is  more  wit  taught  in  tlii^  she|)herd's  shieling  than  the  lady  thinki 
of,  who  sews  her  painted  seam  in  her  sunmior  bowi 


goo<l  ]3ertram. 
of  written  language  us  you  a 
actually  <lo ;  so  hold  we  on  tin 
ijf  his  whereabout.  I  trust  wi 
t'lumey  is  shorti^ne<l  by  a  few 
eouM  dunce  all  the  i-cal  of  the 


igh  not  so  deei>ly  skilkil  in  the  knowledge 
t',  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  osteon)  its  value  more  than  If 

iiiarest  i-oad  to  this  Tnm  Dickson's,  whoM  veryabeep  Itf ; 

havi^  iiiit  very  far  to  go,  although  the  knowledge  that  our 
miles  bus  so  mueh  reeovcrcil  my  fatigue,  that  mettunksl 


Stiajncc  tljt  gironS. 


Ay,  bs  ID,  good  Tom 


^  S  the  travellera  spoke  together,  thej  reached  a  turn  of  ihe  path  which 
^  presented  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  the  broken  fuce  of  the  country  had 
^3  yet  shown  them.  A  valley,  through  which  flowed  a  small  tributary  stream. 
Si  exhibited  the  wild,  but  not  unpleasant,  features  of  "  a  lone  vale  of  green 
;"  here  and  there  besprinkled  with  groups  of  alder-trees,  of  hazels,  and  of  copse- 
id,  which  had  maintained  their  stations  in  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  although  they 
oiihed  from  the  loftier  and  more  exposed  sides  of  the  hills.  The  farm-house  or 
n-honae,  (for,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might  have  been  the  one  or  the 
wu  a  targe  but  low  building  and  the  walls  of  the  out-bousea  were  snfficiently 
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Strong  to  resist  any  band  of  casual  doprcdators.     There  was  nothing,  however,  which 
could  withs^tand  a  more  powerful  force  ;  for,  in  a  country  laid  waste  by  war,  the  farmer 
was  then,  as  now,  obliged  to  take  his  chance  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  that  state         ^ 
of  things ;  and  his  condition,  never  a  very  eligible  one,  was  rendered  considerably  worse      -a— 
by  the  inseinirity  attending  it.     About  half  a  mile  farther  was  seen  a  Grothic  building  of 
very  small  extent,  having  a  half  dismantled  chapel,  which  the  minstrel  pronounced  to  be 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  "  The  place,*'  he  said,  "  I  understand,  is  allowed  to  subsist,  as 
two  or  three  old  monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whom  it  contains,  are  permitted  by  the  EnglisI 
to  serve  God  there,  and  sometimes  to  give  relief  to  Scottish  travellers ;  and  who  hav< 
accordingly  taken  assurance  with  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  accepted  as  their  superior 
churchman  on  whom  he  thinks  he  can  depend.     But  if  these  guests   happen  to  revea' 
any  secrets,  they  are,  by  some  means  or  other,  believed  to  fly  towards  the  Englisk^ 
governor ;  and  tlierefore,  unless  your  ladyship's  commands  be  positive,  I  think  we  ha^ 
best  not  trust  ourselves  to  their  hospitality." 

"  Of  a  surety,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  thou  canst  provide  me  with  lodgings  where  we 
shall  have  more  prudent  hosts." 

At  this  moment,  two  human  forms  were  seen  to  approach  the  farm-house  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  travellers,  and  speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  apparently  of  dispute,  tbU 
the  minstrel  and  his  companion  could  dintinguish  their  voices  though  the  distance  was 
considerable.     Having  screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  some  minutes,  Bertram  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  By  our  Lady,  it  is  my  old  friend,  Tom  Dickson,  sure  enough  ! — Wliat 
can  mak<^  him  in  such  bad  humour  with  the  lad,  who,  I  think,  may  be  the  little  wild  boj, 
his  son  Charles,  who  used  to  run  about  and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ago  ?    It  is 
lucky,  however,  we  have  found  our  friends  astir ;  for  I  warrant,  Tom  hath  a  hearty  piece 
of  beef  in  the  \Hjt  ere  he  goes  to  bed,  and  he  must  have  changed  his  wont  if  an  old  friend 
hath  not  his  share ;  and  who  knows,  had  we  come  later,  at  what  hour  they  may  now  find 
it  convenient  to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt  so  near  a  hostile  garrison  ;  for  if  we  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  such  is  the  proper  term  for  an  English  garrison  in  the  castle  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman." 

"Foolish  man,"  answered  the  lady,  "thou  judgest  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  as  thoa 
wouldst  of  some  rude  boor,  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  wills  is 
a  temptation  and  license  to  exercise  cruelty  and  oppresion.  Now,  I  could  plight  you  djj 
word,  that,  setting  apart  the  quarrel  of  the  kingdoms,  which,  of  course,  will  be  fought 
out  in  fair  battles  on  both  sides,  you  will  find  that  English  and  Scottish,  within  this 
domain,  and  within  the  reach  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  infiucnce,  live  together  as  that 
same  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  do  with  the  shepherd's  dog ;  a  foe  from  whom  they  fly  upon 
certain  occasions,  but  around  whom  they  nevertheless  eagerly  gather  for  protection 
should  a  wolf  happen  to  sliow  himself." 

"It  is  not  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Bertram,  "that  I  should  venture  to  stately 
opinion  of  such  matters ;  but  tlic  young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed  in  armour,  ^ 
a  diflcTent  being  from  him  who  feasts  in  halls  among  press  of  ladies;  and  he  that 
feeds  by  another  man's  fireside,  and  when  his  landlord,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  chances 
to  be  the  Black  Dou<rlas,  has  reason  to  keep  his  eyes  about  him  as  he  makes  his  meal:^ 
but  it  were  better  I  looked  after  our  own  evening  refreshment,  than  that  I  stood  here 
gaping  and  talking  about  other  folk's  matters."  So  saying,  he  called  out  in  a  thundering 
tone  of  voice,  "  Dickson  ! — what  ho,  Thomas  Dickson  ! — will  you  not  acknowledge  »n 
old  friend  who  is  much  disposed  to  trust  his  supper  and  night's  lodging  to  yoiff 
hospitality?" 

The  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  looked  first  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  then 
upwards  to  the  bare  side  of  the  hill,  and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  two  figures  who 
were  descending  from  it. 

As  if  he  felt  the  night  colder  while  he  advanced  from  the  more  sheltered  part  of  ^^ 
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f  to  mwl  ibeiR,  the  Douglas  Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around  hlni  tie  grey  plnid, 
•BIfJi,  fnrni  an  early  period.  Lias  been  used  by  the  aheplierds  of  the  south  of  Scotlund, 
sd  tlic  appearance  of  which  givia  ii  romantic  tur  to  llie  peasantry  and  middle  classes ; 
ri^ 'which,  itlthough  less  brtlliitiit  and  gaudy  in  ita  colours,  is  as  picturesque  in  it* 
{emnit  as  the  more  military  tartati  mantle  of  the  Highlanda.  When  thi-y 
IchtH]  near  to  each  other,  tlm  liuly  might  observe  that  this  friend  of  her  guide  was 

t  aihli'tic  man,  somewhat  past  the  mlddln  of  life,  and  already  showing  marks  ol' 

16  ^>proacli,  but  none  of  the  infirmities,  of  age,  upon  a  countenance  which  had  been 
cposrd  to  many  a  storm.  8hnrp  eyes,  too,  and  a  quiet  observation,  esUibitt^d  signs  of 
igilaiiee,  acquired  by  one  who  bad  lived  long  in  a  country  where  he  had  constant 
mwion  for  looking  around  him  with  caution.  His  features  were  slill  swollen  wllh 
isplcasure ;  aiid  the  liandaorae  young  man  who  attended  him  seemed  to  be  discontented, 
iko  otie  who  bsid  undergone  no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's  indignation,  and  who,  from 
be  Biillcn  expression  which  mingled  with  an  appearance  of  shame  on  his  countenance, 
mmed  at  once  affected  by  anger  and  remorse. 

"Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend?"  said  Bertram,  as  they  npproaclied  within  u 
Aatknee  for  communing;  "or  have  the  twenty  years  wliich  have  marched  over  us  i^ince 
W  mRt,  carried  along  with  them  all  remembrance  of  Bertram,  the  English  minstrel  ?" 

"In  troth,"  answered  the  Scot,  "it  is  not  fur  want  of  plenty  of  your  counlrymcn  to 
li«p  you  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  liave  hardly  heard  one  of  them  so  much  as  whistle 


hi  it  has  recalled  some  note  of  yonr  biythe  rebeck  j  and  yet  snch  animals  are  we,  that 
I  had  forgot  the  mien  of  my  old  friend,  and  scarcely  knew  him  at  a  distance.  But  we 
k«e  had  (rouble  lately;  there  are  a  thousand  of  yonr  countrymen  that  keep  garrison  in 
tht  PerQoas  Castle  of  Donglas  yonder,  as  well  as  in  other  places  tlirough  the  vale,  and 
ftit  ia  but  BWoful  sight  for  n  true  Scotchman — even  my  own  poor  bouse  has  not  escaped 
ttl  £gni^  Ot  a  garrison  of  d  mui'at-arms,  besides  two  or  three  archer  knaves,  and  one 
Of  two  slips  of  mischievous  boys  called  pages,  and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let  a  man  sny, 
'this  is  my  own,'  by  his  own  fireside.  Do  nut,  llierefore,  Ihink  hardly  of  me,  old  ctimradf, 
if  I  show  you  a  welcome  something  colder  limn  you  might  expect  from  a  friend  of  other 
ilijfs  ;  for,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  have  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  which  I  can  say 
tlcome." 

"  Small  welcome  will  serve,"  said  Bertram.  "  My  son,  make  thy  reverence  to  thy 
ItlJier'B  old  friend,  Augustine  is  learning  my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will  need  some 
ptMtice  ere  he  can  endure  ita  fatigues.  If  you  could  give  him  some  little  matter  of  food, 
(nd  a  quiet  bed  for  the  night,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we  shall  both  do  well  enough  ; 
for  I  dare  say  when  you  travel  with  my  friend  Charles  there, — if  that  tall  youth  chance 
to  be  ray  old  acquaintance  Charles, — you  will  find  yourself  accommodated  when  bis 
■ints  are  once  well  provided  for." 

"  Nay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered  Ihe  Scottish  husbandman.  "  I  know 
lot  what  the  lads  of  this  day  are  made  of — not  of  the  same  clay  as  tjieir  f.ithers,  to  be 
•we — not  sprung  from  the  heather,  which  fears  neither  wind  nor  rain,  but  from  some 
^cate  plant  of  a  foreign  country,  which  will  not  thrive  unless  it  be  nourished  under 
ghas,  with  a  murrain  to  it.  The  good  Lord  of  Douglas — I  have  been  his  henchman, 
HUl  can  vouch  for  it — did  not  in  his  pagehood  desire  such  food  and  lodging  as,  in  the 
present  day,  will  hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as  your  friend  Charles." 

"Nay,"  said  Bertram,  "  it  is  not  that  my  Augustine  is  over  nice;  but,  for  other  reason", 
I  mast  request  of  you  a  bed  to  himself;  he  hath  of  late  been  unwell." 

"Ay,  I  understand,"  said  Dickson,  "your son  hath  had  a  touch  of  that  illness  which 
tominatea  ao  frequently  in  the  black  death  you  English  folk  die  of  ?  We  hear  much  of 
the  haroc  it  has  made  to  the  southward.     Comes  it  hitherward  ?" 
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Bertram  nodded. 

*' Well,  my  father's  house,"  continued  the  farmer,  ''hath  more  roomfl  than  one,  and 
your  son  shall  have  one  well-aired  and  comfortable ;  and  for  supper,  ye  shall  have  a  part 
of  what  is  prepared  for  your  countrymen,  though  I  would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company.  Since  I  am  bound  to  feed  a  score  of  them,  they  will  not  dispute  the 
claim  of  such  a  skilful  minstrel  as  thou  art  to  a  night's  hospitality.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  must  do  their  bidding  even  in  my  own  house.  Well-a-day,  if  my  good  lord 
were  in  possession  of  his  own,  I  have  heart  and  hand  enough  to  turn  the  whole  of  them 
out  of  my  house,  like — like" 

''  To  speak  plainly,"  said  Bertram,  ^'  like  a  southern  strolling  gang  from  Bedesdalc^ 
whom  I  have  seen  you  fling  out  of  your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies,  when  not 
one  of  them  looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done  him  the  courtesy  until  he  was  half-waj 
to  Cairntable." 

''  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself  up  at  least  six  inches  taller  than 
before  ; ''  then  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to  keep  it.  Now  I  am 
— what  signifies  it  what  I  am  ? — the  noblest  lord  in  Scotland  is  little  better." 

"  Truly,  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  now  you  view  this  matter  in  a  rational  light.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  wisest,  the  richest,  or  the  strongest  man  in  this  world  has  any  right  to 
tyrannize  over  his  neighbour,  because  he  is  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and  the  poorer ;  but 
yet  if  he  does  enter  into  such  a  controversy,  he  must  submit  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
that  will  always  give  the  advantage  in  the  tide  of  battle  to  wealth,  strength,  and  healtL* 

"  With  permission,  however,"  answered  Dickson,  "  the  weaker  party,  if  he  use  his 
faculties  to  the  utmost,  may,  in  the  long  run,  obtain  revenge  upon  the  author  of  his 
sufferings,  which  would  be  at  least  compensation  for  his  temporary  submission  ;  and  be 
acts  simply  as  a  man,  and  most  foolishly  as  a  Scotchman,  whether  he  sustain  these  wioogi 
with  the  insensibility  of  an  idiot,  or  whether  he  endeavour  to  revenge  them  before  Heaven's 
appointed  time  has  arrived. — But  if  I  talk  thus,  I  shall  scare  you,  as  I  have  scared  some 
of  your  countrymen,  from  accepting  a  meal  of  meat,  and  a  nightfs  lodging,  in  a  house 
where  you  might  be  called  with  the  morning  to  a  bloody  settlement  of  a  national  quarrel" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bertram,  "  we  have  been  known  to  each  other  of  old ;  and  I  am 
no  more  afraid  of  meeting  unkindness  in  your  house,  than  you  expect  me  to  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  iiyuries  of  which  you  complain." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Dickson  ;  "  and  you,  my  old  friend,  are  as  welcome  to  my  abode  is 
when  it  never  held  any  guest,  save  of  my  own  inviting. — And  you,  my  young  friend 
Master  Augustine,  shall  be  looked  after  as  well  as  if  you  came  with  a  gay  brow  and  a 
light  cheek,  such  as  best  becomes  the  gay  science,*^ 

**  But  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  much  displeased  but  now  at  my 
young  friend  Charles?" 

The  youth  answered  before  his  father  had  time  to  speak.  "  My  father,  good  air, 
may  put  what  show  upon  it  he  will,  but  shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  in  the  brain  in 
these  troublous  times.  He  saw  two  or  three  wolves  seize  upon  three  of  our  choicest 
wethers ;  and  because  I  shouted  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  English  garrison,  he  was 
angry  as  if  he  could  have  murdered  me — just  for  saving  the  sheep  from  the  jaws 
that  would  have  devoured  them." 

"  This  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend,"  said  Bertram.  "  Dost  thou  connive 
with  the  wolves  in  robbing  thine  own  fold?" 

"  Why,  let  it  pass  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the  countryman ;  "  Charles  could  tell 
thee  something  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  a  mind ;  but  for  the  present  let  it  pass." 

The  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was  fretted  and  embarrassed  with  the 
subject,  pressed  it  no  farther. 

At  this  moment,  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  Thomas  Dickson's  house,  they  were 
greeted  with  sounds  from  two  English  soldiers  within.      "  Quiet,  Anthony,"  said  one 
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roicCi^-qaiet,  man  t — for  the  Bake  of  common  eenBe,  if  not  common  manners; — Robin 
Hood  himself  never  sat  down  to  bis  board  ere  the  roast  was  ready." 

"  Ready ! "  quotb  auotlier  rougli  voice ;  "  it  is  roasting  to  rngs,  and  small  had  been 
the  knave  Dickson's  share,  even  of  these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  espresa  orders  of  the 
irorshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton,  that  the  soldiers  who  lie  at  outposts  should  afford  to  the 
inmates  such  provisions  as  are  not  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence," 

"  Hush  Anthony, — hush,  for  shame!"  replied  his  fellow-soldier,  "if  ever  I  heard  our 
host's  step,  I  heard  it  this  instant ;  so  give  over  thy  gnimbliug,  since  our  captaia,  as  we 
bU  know,  hath  prohibited,  under  strict  penalties,  all  quarrels  between  his  followers  and 
the  people  of  the  country." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  "  that  I  have  ministered  occasion  to  none ;  but  I 
woold  I  were  equally  certain  of  the  good  meaning  of  this  sullen-browed  Thomas  Dickson 
towards  the  English  soldiers,  for  I  seldom  go  to  bed  in  this  dungeon  of  a  house,  but  I 
expect  my  throat  will  gape  as  wide  as  a  thirsty  oyster  before  1  awaken.  Here  he  comes, 
however,"  added  Anthony,  sinking  his  »harp  tones  as  he  spoke  ;  "  and  I  hope  to  be 
excommunicated  if  he  has  not  brought  with  bun  that  mad  auiical,  his  son  Charles,  and 
two  other  strangers,  hungry  enough,  I'll  be  sworn,  to  eat  up  tiie  whole  supper,  if  they 
do  us  no  other  injury." 

"  Shame  of  thyself,  Anthony,"  repeated  his  comrade  j  "  a  good  archer  thou  as  ever 
wore  £endal  gre^n,  and  yet  affect  to  be  frightened  for  two  tired  travellers,  and  alarmed 
for  the  inroad  their  hunger  may  make  on  the  night's  meal.  There  are  four  or  five  of  ub 
here — we  have  our  bows  and  our  bills  within  reach,  and  scorn  to  be  chased  from  our 
nipper,  or  cheated  out  of  our  share  of  it  by  a  dozen  Scotchmen,  whether  stationary 
or  strollers.  How  say'st  thou  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  Dickson — "  How  say  ye,  quarter- 
master  ?  it  is  no  secret,  that  by  the  directions  given  to  our  post,  we  must  enquire  into 
the  occupations  of  such  guests  as  you  may  receive  besides  ourselves,  your  unwilling 
ininBteaj  you  arc  as  ready  for  supper,  I  warrant,  as  supper  is  for  you,  and  I  will  only 
delay  you  and  my  friend  Anthony,  who  becomes  dreadfully  impatient,  until  you  answer 
two  or  three  questions  which  you  wot  of." 

"  Bend-the-Bow,"  answered  Dickson,  "  thou  art  a  civil  fellow ;  and  although  it  is 
jomcthing  hard  to  be  constrained  to  give  an  account  of  one's  friends,  because  they  chance 
lo  quarter  in  one's  own  bouse  fur  a  nighl  or  two,  yet  I  must  submit  to  ilie  times,  and 
Buke  no  vain  opposition.  You  may  mark  down  in  your  breviary  there,  that  upon  the 
fonrteentb  day  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thomas  Dickson  brought  to  bis  house  of  Hazelside, 
In  which  yon  hold  garrison,  by  orders  from  the  English  governor.  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
two  strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas  Dickson  bad  promised  refreshment,  and  a  bed 
for  the  evening,  if  it  be  lawful  at  this  time  and  plac&" 

"  But  what  are  they,  these  strangers  ?  "  said  Anthony,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  A  fine  world  the  while,"  murmured  Tiiomas  Dickson,  "  that  an  honest  man  should 
be  forced  to  answer  the  questions  of  every  paltry  companion ! " — But  he  mitigated  his  voice 
and  proceeded.  "  The  eldest  of  my  guests  is  Bertram,  an  ancient  English  minstrel, 
who  is  bound  on  his  own  errand  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  will  communicate  what 
he  has  to  say  of  news  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty 
years,  and  never  heard  any  thing  of  him  save  that  he  was  good  man  and  true.  The 
younger  stranger  is  his  son,  a  lad  recovering  from  the  English  disorder,  which  has  been 
raging  far  and  wide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Bend-the-Bow,  "  this  same  Bertram,  was  he  not  about  a  year  since 
in  the  service  of  some  noble  lady  in  our  own  country?" 

**  I  have  heard  so,"  answered  Dickson. 

"  We  shall,  in  that  case,  I  think,  incur  little  danger,"  replied  Bend-tbe-Bow,  "  by 
allowing  this  old  man  and  his  son  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  castle." 

"  You  are  my  elder  and  my  better,"  answered  Anthony ;  "  but  I  may  remind  you 
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tliat  it  is  not  so  clearly  our  duty  to  give  free  passage,  into  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men 
of  all  ranks,  to  a  youth  who  has  been  so  lately  attacked  by  a  contagious  disorder ;  and  I 
question  if  our  commander  would  not  rather  hear  that  the  Black  Douglas,  with  a 
hundred  devils  as  black  as  himself,  since  such  is  his  colour,  had  taken  possession  of  tlie 
outpost  of  Hazelside  with  sword  and  battle-axe,  than  that  one  person  suffering  under 
this  fell  sickness  had  entered  peaceably,  and  by  the  opened  wicket  of  the  castle." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,  Anthony,"  replied  his  comrade ;  "  and 
considering  that  our  governor,  since  he  has  undertaken  the  troublesome  job  of  keeping 
a  castle  which  is  esteemed  so  much  more  dangerous  than  any  other  within  Scotland,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  jealous  men  in  the  world,  we  had  better,  I  think, 
inform  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  take  his  commands  how  the  stripling  is  to  be  dealt 
with." 

"  Content  am  I,"  said  the  archer ;  "  and  first,  methinks,  I  would  just,  in  order  to  show 
that  we  know  what  belongs  to  such  a  case,  ask  the  stripling  a  few  questions,  as  how 
long  he  has  been  ill,  by  what  physicians  he  has  been  attended,  when  he  was  cured,  and 
how  his  cure  is  certified,  &c." 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Bend-the-Bow.  "  Thou  hearest,  minstrel,  we  would  ask  thy 
son  some  questions — What  has  become  of  him  ? — he  was  in  this  apartment  but  now." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  "  he  did  but  pass  through  the  apartment.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dickson,  at  my  entreaty,  as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to  your  honour's 
health,  carried  him  through  the  room  without  tarriance,  judging  his  own  bed-chamber 
the  fittest  place  for  a  young  man  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  after  a  day  of  no 
small  fatigue." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  elder  archer,  "  though  it  is  uncommon  for  men  who,  like  us, 
live  by  bow-string  and  quiver,  to  meddle  with  interrogations  and  examinations ;  yet,  as 
th(j  case  stands,  we  must  make  some  enquiries  of  your  son,  ere  we  permit  him  to  set 
forth  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  you  say  his  errand  leads  him." 

"  Rather  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  tlie  minstrel,  "  than  that  of  the  young  man  himself." 

"  If  such  be  tlie  case,"  answered  Bend-the-Bow,  "  we  may  sufficiently  do  our  duty  by 
sending  yourself,  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn,  to  the  castle,  and  letting  your  son 
remain  in  bed,  which  I  warrant  is  the  fittest  place  for  him,  until  we  shall  receive  Sir 
John  de  Walton's  commands  whether  he  is  to  be  brought  onward  or  not." 

"  And  we  may  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  "  since  we  are  to  have  this  man's  company  at 
sui)per,  make  him  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  out  garrison  stationed  here  for  the 
time."  So  saying,  he  pulled  a  scroll  from  his  leathern  pouch,  and  said,  "  Minstrel,  canst 
thou  read?" 

"  It  becomes  my  calling,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  though,"  answered  the  archer,  "  and  therefore  do 
thou  n;ad  these  regulations  aloud ;  for  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these  characters  by 
sight,  I  lose  no  chance  of  having  them  read  over  to  me  as  often  as  I  can,  that  I  may  fix 
their  sense  in  my  memory.       So  beware  that  thou  readest  the  words  letter  for  letter  as 
they  are  set  down ;  for  thou  dost  so  at  thy  peril.  Sir  Minstrel,  if  thou  readest  not  like 


a  true  man." 


"  On  my  minstrel  word,"  said  Bertram,  and  began  to  read  excessively  slow ;  for  he 
wished  to  gain  a  little  time  for  consideration,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  to 
prevent  his  being  separated  from  his  mistress,  which  was  likely  to  occasion  her  much 
anxiety  and  distress.  He  therefore  began  thus : — "  *  Outpost  at  Hazelside,  the  steading 
of  Goodman  Thomas  Dickson' — Ay,  Thonias,  and  is  thy  house  so  called?" 

**  It  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  steading,"  said  the  Scot,  "  being  surrounded  by  a 
hazel-shaw,  or  thicket." 

**  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said  Anthony,  "  and  proceed,  as  you  value 
that  or  your  ears,  which  you  seem  disposed  to  make  less  use  of." 


*  *  Hift  gurison, ' "  proceected  the  minstrel,  rending,  " '  conBiBt*  «f  k  knee  with  Its 
furniture.'  ^liat,  then,  a  tnnce,  in  otiier  words,  a  belted  knight,  cumuiands  this  parly  i  " 
"  'Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

"  But  it  is,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  we  have  &  right  to  be  exumiued  by  the  liigliest 
person  in  presence." 

"  I  will  show  thee,  thou  rascal,"  snid  the  archer,  starting  up,  "  that  I  nm  lance  enough 
for  thee  to  reply  to,  and  I  will  break  thy  head  if  thou  aay'st  a  word  more." 

"  Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade,  "  we  arc  to  use  traveller«  courtf'oiisly 
— and,  with  your  leave,  those  travellers  beat  who  come  from  our  native  land," 

*'  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minatrel,  and  he  proceeded  to  read : — " '  The 
watch  at  this  outpost  of  Hazelside*  ehall  stop  and  examine  all  travellers  parsing  Ity  the 
said  station,  sutfering  such  to  pass  onwai'd  to  the  town  of  Douglas  or  to  Douglas  Caittle, 
always  interrogating  them  with  civility,  and  detaining  and  turning  Ibcm  back  if  tlniro 
arise  matter  of  suspicion;  but  conducting  themselve-s  in  all  matters  civilly  and  couilcously 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  those  who  travel  in  it.*  You  xee,  muiit  excellent 
uid  valiant  Krchcr,"  added  the  commentntor  Bertram,  "  that  courtesy  and  civility  an, 
ibove  all,  recommended  to  your  worship  in  your  conduct  towards  the  inhiibitntita,  and 
those  paBsengers  who,  like  us,  may  chance  to  fall  under  your  rules  in  such  maltcrB." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  talcl  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  the  archer,  "  how  to  conduct  myself 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  Let  me  advise  you.  Sir  Minstrel,  to  be  frank  and  oiwn 
in  your  answers  to  our  enquiries,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

"  I  hope  at  all  events,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  have  your  favour  for  my  son,  who  is  a 
delicate  stripling,  and  not  accustomed  to  play  Ids  part  among  th«  crew  which  inhabit  this 
wiU  world." 

"  WeH,"  continued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the  two  arcliers,  "  If  thy  son  bo  a 
noTice  in  this  terrestrial  navigation,  I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  tliy  look  and 
insnner  of  speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to  use  thy  compass.  To  comfort  thee,  although 
thou  must  thyself  answer  the  questions  of  our  governor  or  d<-puty -govern or,  In  order 
fti»i  lie  may  see  there  is  no  offence  in  thee,  I  think  there  may  be  pcrmi«sion  gmntod  for 
thj  Bon's  residing  here  in  the  convent  hard  by,  (where  the  nuns,  by  Ihe  way,  are  aa  old 
\  u  the  monks,  and  have  nearly  as  long  beards,  ao  ihou  mayat  be  eaay  about  thy  Mtn** 
iBorala,)  until  thou  hast  done  ihy  husinR.is  at  Doiighis  Caslh-,  and  iirl  n-(uly  to  ri'iiunie 
%  journey." 

"  If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  can  be  obtainf  il,  I  hIiouM  Im  iK'lter  [>1eaHi-d 
to  leave  him  at  the  abbey,  and  go  myi^f,  in  the  first  plai;e,  to  take,  the  dlreclionM  of  your 
cwn  man  ding  officer." 

"fmainly,"  answi^red  ll-  :,r.i..T,  ■■-•  xl:d  uHI  K-  ili.^  ■  ,r.  ■.,.!■..  I  wuy -,  and  with  a 
pitceor  two  of  n)oney,  ilh.-i  m-  y-i  -■  ■  'u--  ti.-  p.-. .t  ■  ■. 

"Thou  aayat  well,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  i  have  known  lili;,  1  have  known  cvflry 
tile,  gap,  pathway,  and  pass  of  this  wildemei«s  of  ours  for  minn:  thirty  yearn;  and  he 
loat  cannot  steer  his  coarse  fairly  through  it  like  an  able  w^aman,  afli^r  having  Mirvei] 
'ach  an  apprenticeship,  can  hardly  ever  be  taught,  were  a  century  Ui  )»:  given  him  tii 
l««ni  it  in." 

"  Since  thon  art  bo  expert  a  mariner,"  answered  the  ar(;her  Anthony,  "  Ihou  ha«t,  I 
*'U'rant  me,  met  in  thy  wanderings  a  potation  called  a  njoniing'N  dniright,  wliich  they 
"In)  are  conducted  by  others,  where  they  tberostlve*  la/-k  e«|>erieniw,  an;  uwal  lo  ln-Muw 
BpoQ  those  who  nndertake  the  task  of  guide  upon  «ueh  an  invjutinn  'f" 

"  I  understand  yon,  sir,"  qnotb  the  minstrel  j  "  and  although  mon'-y,  ur  drinh-yi-ld,  hh 
the  Fleming  calls  it,  is  rather  a  scarce  commo>lity  in  the  (.urw;  //f  rfnc  of  my  vn\\\tt^,  yet 

■  [Hucliidc  Place,  tbc  fief  cnamluTlMBui  Diekr/n  bj  W^Him  ftj  Mn':,,  t^m^  rv<r<1  It-ti^kt,  iniM  fAuit  ,.nl 
•iNIlKimiln  ulhciaaikvia«f  ilv  Cauii  I>0cM"«-  rrKkna  bh  t.itj  jtttt -4  nt' •>  !>••  Dim  atmi  h-lA  lutntt 
trtLnffanA  in  DDOglvdili.  Hh  hiin  ^tft  y—r^j,-.  '.f  tU  tH  fw  ••rh'uf.n'.  %i.A  tiin^  inkxliil.li.  »i.i|>wwh'i 
fmilin  in  LuiiikihiR  ii^ll  rnn  ibimwl'ci  v.  -X^  ^t-v^",'  -  fr-^  jr.,!..  (,,  Mi  llnH.n,  ■ 
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according  to  mj  feeble  ability,  thou  shalt  haye  no  cause  to  complain  that  thine  eyes  or 
those  of  thy  comrades  have  been  damaged  by  a  Scottish  misty  while  we  can  find  an 
English  coin  to  pay  for  the  good  liquor  which  would  wash  them  clear." 

'*  Content,"  said  the  archer;  '*  we  now  understand  each  other ;  and  if  difficulties  arise 
on  the  road,  thou  shalt  not  want  the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail  triumphantly  through 
them.  But  thou  hadst  better  let  thy  son  know  soon  of  the  early  visit  to  the  abbot 
to-morrow,  for  thou  mayst  guess  that  we  cannot  and  dare  not  delay  our  departure  for 
the  convent  a  minute  after  the  eastern  sky  is  ruddy ;  and,  with  other  infirmities,  youngs 
men  often  are  prone  to  laziness  and  a  love  of  ease." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so,"  answered  the  minstrel ;   "  not  the  lark 
himself,  when  waked  by  the  first  ray  peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs  more  lightly 
to  the  sky,  than  will  my  Augustine  answer  the  same  brilliant  summons.     And  now  we 
understand  each  other,  I  would  only  further  pray  you  to  forbear  light  talk  while  my  son 
is  in  your  company, — a  boy  of  innocent  life,  and  timid  in  conversation." 

"Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  the  elder  archer,  "thou  givest  us  here  too  gross  an 

example  of  Satan  reproving  sin.     If  thou  hast  foUowed  thy  craft  for  twenty  years,  as 

thou  pretendest,  thy  son,  having  kept  thee  company  since  childhood,  must  by  this  time 

^  be  fit  to  open  a  school  to  teach  even  devils  the  practice  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  of  which 

none  know  the  theory  if  those  of  the  gay  science  are  lacking." 

"  Truly,  comrade,  thou  speakest  well,"  answered  Bertram,  "  and  I  acknowledge  that 
we  minstrels  are  too  much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  good  sooth,  the  fault 
is  not  one  of  which  I  myself  am  particularly  guilty;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  he 
who  would  wish  to  have  his  own  hair  honoured  when  time  has  strewed  it  with  silver, 
should  so  rein  his  mirth  when  in  the  presence  of  the  young,  as  may  show  in  what  respect 
he  holds  innocence.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  speak  a  word  to  Augustine^ 
that  to-morrow  we  must  be  on  foot  early." 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,"  said  the  English  soldier ;  "  and  do  the  same  the  more  speedily 
that  our  poor  supper  is  still  awaiting  until  thou  art  ready  to  partake  of  it" 

"  To  which,  I  promise  thee,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  am  disposed  to  entertain  no  delay." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dickson,  "  and  I  will  show  thee  where  this  young  bird  of 
thine  has  his  nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  up  the  wooden  stair,  and  tapped  at  a  door,  which  he 
thus  indicated  was  that  of  his  younger  guest. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened,  "  would  speak  with  you,  Master 
Augustine." 

"Excuse  me,  my  host,"  answered  Augustine,  "the  truth  is,  that  this  room  being 
directly  above  your  eating-chamber,  and  the  flooring  not  in  the  best  possible  repair,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  the  unhandsome  practice  of  eavesdropping,  and  not  a  word  has 
escaped  me  that  passed  concerning  my  proposed  residence  at  the  abbey,  our  joumej 
to-morrow,  and  the  somewhat  early  hour  at  which  I  must  shake  off  sloth,  and,  according 
to  thy  expression,  fly  down  from  the  roost." 

"  And  how  dost  thou  relish,"  said  Dickson,  "  being  left  with  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride's 
little  flock  here." 

"  Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  the  abbot  is  a  man  of  respectability  becoming  his 
vocation,  and  not  one  of  those  swaggering  churchmen,  who  stretch  out  the  sword,  and 
bear  themselves  like  rank  soldiers  in  these  troublous  times," 

"  For  that,  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "  if  you  let  him  put  his  hand  deep  enough  into 
your  purse,  he  will  hardly  quarrel  with  any  thing." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  him  to  my  father,"  replied  Augustine,  "who  will  not  grudge  him 
any  thing  he  asks  in  reason." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  "  you  may  trust  to  our  abbot  for  good  accom- 
modation— and  so  both  sides  are  pleased." 
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**  It  ia  ««in,  mj  son,"  «aid  Bcrtnun,  who  imv  joioed  in 

thou  msyst  be  ready  for  thy  early  travelling,  T  sluJl  preaentlj  get  oar  host  to  send  thee 

some  food,  after  partaking  of  which  ihoo  ebonldst  go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  the  fatigue  of 

to-dfly,  since  to-morrow  will  bring  work  for  itself." 

"And  03  for  thy  ejigagemenl  to  these  hoD«9t  archers,"  aaewered  Augustine,  "I  hope 

yoa  will  be  able  to  do  what  will  give  pte»$ure  to  our  guide^a,  if  they  are  disposed  to  be 

aril  and  true  men." 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child  I '  answered  Bertram  ;  "  Ibon  knowe«t  already  what  would 

drag  aft«r  thy  beck  all  the  English  archers  thai  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the  Solway. 

There  is  no  fear  of  a  grey  gooee  shaft,  if  jou  sing  a  r^eeiHet  like  to  that  which  chimed 

even  now  from  that  eilken  ne^  of  dainty  yonog  goidfiiKbea." 

"  Hold  m«  as  in  readiness,  then,*  said  the  aeeming  ytxtth,  "  when  yon  diepart  lo-morrow 

morning.     I  am  within  hearing,  I  rappoee,  of  tbe  bells  of  Saint  Bride's  chapel,  and  have 
00  fear,  throagh  my  sloth,  of  keeping  yon  or  your  company  waiting." 

"Goodnight,andGodbles3  thee,  my  child!"  again  said  the  minstrel ;  "remember  that 
jaar  father  sleeps  not  far  distant,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will  not  faQ  to  be  with  you. 
I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recommcad  iby^df,  meantime,  to  tbe  grestt  Being,  who  is  the 
friend  and  father  of  ua  alL" 

Tbe  pilgrim  thanked  his  rappoeed  father  for  bis  evening  Ue^ing,  and  the  viators 
withdrew  without  farther  speech  at  tbe  time,  leaving  the  young  Udy  to  those  engrossing 
kua,  which  the  uovei^  of  her  sitoatioci,  and  the  native  delicacy  of  her  sex  being 
otmndered,  naturally  thronged  upon  ber. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  aAer  heard  at  the  bouse  of  Haaelside,  and 
Ibe  rider  was  weloosiKd  by  its  garrison  with  marks  of  respect  Bertnin  iradenttood  ao 
Boch  as  to  discover  from  the  eonrerMtioa  of  tbe  warders  that  thtd  late  arrival  was 
Ajmer  de  Talence,  the  knight  who  cocomanded  the  little  par^,  and  to  (he  furniture  of 
lAose  laoce,  as  it  was  techninally  called,  bdooged  the  archera  with  whom  we  have  already 
been  acquainted,  a  man-at-anns  (w  two^  a  certain  proportion  of  paged  or  grooms,  and,  m 
■tutit,  the  comniBiid  and  guidance  of  tbe  garrison  at  Thomas  Dickeoo's,  while  in  rank  he 
wv  Depnty-gorenKV  of  Douglas  Castle- 
To  prevent  all  snapicioD  respecti^  kiaself  and  his  ompaiuoB,  as  wefl  as  tbe  risk  «f 
(be  latter  being  disturbed,  tbe  min-trel  tbooghl  it  proper  to  present  himself  to  tbe 
iiupectioD  of  this  knigbt,  tbe  great  authority  of  the  little  place.  He  fonnd  him  with  as 
Httle  BOnple  as  tbe  archers  heretofore,  making  a  supper  of  the  relics  of  the  roait  beet 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an  examination,  while  ao  old  soldier 
Mi  down  in  writing  sadi  items  of  infannatitai  as  tbe  examinate  thoi^ht  proper  to 
ttptas  in  his  Rpfiei^  bMb  with  regard  to  tbe  miinitia  of  his  preaeat  joaimej,  his 
Wnesd  at  Castle  Dm^i^  and  bu  rtmte  wban  tfaal  barinesa  sbooU  be  acooBplisfaed ;  a 
Orach  more  minaie  excmiaatiiM,  ia  a  word,  than  he  bad  hitherto  andetgone  by  iIm 
Ucbcrs,  or  periia|»  &aB  was  qmte  agraeaUe  to  him,  being  eacombered  with  at  IcBM  Ike 
Wrledge  of  one  aeoc^  iritalever  more.  Not  that  this  new  examiuator  had  aaj  tUag 
Attn  or  aevere  ia  Us  looks  or  bis  qneatioiu.  As  to  the  first,  be  wad  nuM,  yuJiki,  mti 
"oeekas  a  maid,"  aaipnastsaed  exactly  of  the  courteoui  manner*  a^vibed  by  oar  AlfeNr 
t^bsneer  to  tbe  patteT»«f  ctivalfy  whow  be  describes  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  OaatLifcwj. 
pn  with  aQ  bii  gm^Bttm,  De  Talenee  showed  a  great  degree  of  acnienes  a>d  acoMPKy 
>B  Ms  queries ;  aad  vd  [iliairil  was  Botiam  that  the  joang  knight  did  not  imitk  i^M 
Ksiog  his  BuptMaei  mb^  ahho^fa  even  in  that  case  his  ready  wit  had  ressln^  Kb*  • 
K*man  in  a  tenpest.  to  nmflee  oae  part  to  preserre  the  rest.  Be  was  mL  Inwh^w, 
inrea  to  tliis  <  imwljf,  beng  treated  by  Sir  Arraer  with  that  iepw  of  <.>jamuij  w4Mh 
B>  that  age  iMca  of  aong  were  in  geseral  thought  entitled  to.  Tbe  kaiigbt  M«4^  tmi 
'ibmliy  eoaaeated  to  the  bifs  rriaaiiiiiifc'  in  the  coDvent,  as  a  fit  and  q«ie(  rmalKM*  Ov 
■  ariffiag«idaBianM,ntaSir  John  de  Walton  shooU  ezpctas  hb  ffcasan  <at  ^w 
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subject ;  and  Sir  Aymer  consented  to  this  arrangement  the  more  willinglj,  as  it  avert* 
all  possible  danger  of  bringing  disease  into  the  English  garrison. 

By  the  young  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's  house  were  despatched  earlier  to  re 
than  usual ;  the  matin  bell  of  the  neighbouring  chapel  being  the  signal  for  their  assemb 
by  daybreak.  They  rendezvoused  accordingly,  and  proceeded  to  Saint  Bride's,  whe: 
they  heard  mass,  aftor  which  an  interview  took  place  between  the  abbot  Jerome  and  tl 
minstrel,  in  which  the  former  undertook,  with  the  permission  of  De  Valence,  to  recei' 
Augustine  into  his  abbey  as  a  gnest  for  a  few  days,  less  or  more,  and  for  which  Bertra 
promised  an  acknowledgment  in  name  of  alms,  which  was  amply  satisfactory. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  supposed  son ;  **  rely  on  it  I  will  n 
tarry  a  day  longer  at  Douglas  Castle  than  shall  suffice  for  transacting  my  bamic 
there,  which  is  to  look  after  the  old  books  you  wot  of,  and  I  will  speedily  retom  for  th 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  to  resume  in  company  our  journey  homeward.** 

'*  O  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  **  I  fear,  if  you  get  among  ranumoes  ai 
chronicles,  you  will  be  so  earnest  in  your  researches,  that  you  will  forget  poor  Angnsti 
and  his  concerns." 

'*  Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man,  making  the  motion  of  throwing  a  ki 
towards  the  boy ;  "  thou  art  good  and  virtuous,  and  Heaven  will  not  neglect  thee,  we 
thy  father  unnatural  enough  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  all  the  old  songs  since  Merlin's  di 
shall  not  make  me  forget  thee." 

Tlius  they  separated,  the  minstrel,  with  the  English  knight  and  his  retinue,  to  mo^ 
towards  the  castle,  and  the  youth  in  dutiful  attendance  on  the  venerable  abbot,  who  w: 
delighted  to  find  that  his  guest's  thoughts  turned  rather  upon  spiritual  things  than  i 
the  morning  repast,  of  the  approach  of  which  he  could  not  help  being  himself  sensible* 
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I5^?«  O  facilitate  the  progreaa  of  the  party  on  its  way  to  Douglas  Castle,  the  Knight 
r^JiflS?  "^  Valence  offered  the  minstrel  the  convenience  of  a  horse,  which  the  fatigiuts 
ffti^^^  of  yesterday  made  him  gladly  accept.  Anyone  acquainted  with  equestrian 
'^*^'*™  exercise,  is  aware  that  no  means  of  refreshment  carries  away  the  sense  of 
fiuigue  from  over  walking  so  easily,  as  the  exchange  to  riding,  which  calls  into  play 
^Bother  set  of  muscles,  and  leaves  those  which  have  been  over  exerted  an  opportunity  of 
•^ting  through  change  of  motion,  more  completely  than  tliey  could  in  ahsolute  repose. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  was  sheathed  in  armour,  and  mounted  on  his  charger ;  two  of  the 
Srchers,  a  groom  of  mean  rank,  and  a  squire,  who  looked  in  his  day  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  completed  the  detachment,  which  seemed  so  disposed  as  to  secure  the 
tninstrel  front  escape,  and  to  protect  him  against  violence.  "  Not,"  said  the  young  knight, 
addressing  himself  to  Bertram,  "  that  there  is  usually  danger  in  travelling  in  this  country 
any  more  than  in  the  most  quiet  districts  of  England  ;  hut  some  disturbances,  as  you  may 
})ave  learnt,  have  broken  out  here  within  this  lust  year,  and  have  caused  the  garrison  of 
Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a  stricter  watch.  But  let  us  move  on,  for  the  complexion  of 
the  day  is  congenial  with  the  original  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  country,  and  the 
description  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  it  belonged — Sliolto  Dhu  Glnsx — (see  yon  dark  grty 
man),  and  dark  grey  will  our  route  prove  this  morning,  though  by  good  luck  it  is  not 
long." 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gaelic  words  implied,  a  drizzly,  dark,  moist 
day;  the  mist  had  settled  upon  the  hills,  and  unrolled  itself  upon  brook,  glade,  and  tarn. 
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and  the  spring  breeze  was  not  powerful  enough  to  raise  the  veily  though,  firom  the  wild 
sounds  which  were  heard  occasionally  on  the  ridges,  and  through  the  glens,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  wail  at  a  sense  of  its  own  inability.  The  route  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  by  the  course  which  the  river  had  ploughed  for  itself  down  the  valley,  the  banks 
of  which  bore  in  general  that  dark  grey  livery  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  inti- 
mated to  be  the  prevalent  tint  of  the  country.  Some  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  sun  shot 
a  ray  here  and  there  to  salute  the  peaks  of  the  hills;  yet  these  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  dulness  of  a  March  morning,  and,  at  so  early  an  hour,  produced  a  variety  of  shadep, 
rather  than  a  gleam  of  brightness  upon  the  eastern  horizon.  The  view  was  monotonous 
and  depressing,  and  apparently  the  good  knight  Aymer  sought  some  amusement  in 
occasional  talk  with  Bertram,  who,  as  was  usual  with  his  craft,  possessed  a  fund  ci 
knowledge,  and  a  power  of  conversation,  well  suited  to  pass  away  a  dull  morning.  The 
minstrel,  well  pleased  to  pick  up  such  information  as  he  might  be  able  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sustaining  the  dialogue. 

"  I  would  speak  with  you.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  young  knight  "  If  thou  dost  not 
find  the  air  of  this  morning  too  harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I  wish  thou  wouldst 
fairly  tell  me  what  can  have  induced  thee,  being,  as  thou  seemest,  a  man  of  sense,  to 
thrust  thyself  into  a  wild  country  like  this,  at  such  a  time. — And  you,  my  masters,** 
addressing  the  archers  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  **  methinks  it  would  be  as  fitting  and 
seeming  if  you  reined  back  your  steeds  for  a  horse's  length  or  so,  since  I  apprehend 
you  can  travel  on  your  way  without  the  pastime  of  minstrelsy."  The  bowmen  took  the 
hint,  and  fell  back,  but,  as  was  expressed  by  their  grumbling  observations,  by  no  means 
pleased  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  their  overhearing  what  conversation  should 
pass  between  the  young  knight  and  the  minstrel,  which  proceeded  as  follows: — 

"  I  am,  then,  to  understand,  good  minstrel,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  you,  who  have  in 
your  time  borne  arms,  and  even  followed  Saint  George's  red-cross  banner  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  arc  so  little  tired  of  the  danger  attending  our  profession,  that  you  feel  your- 
self attracted  unnecessarily  to  regions  where  the  sword,  for  ever  loose  in  its  scabbsord,  is 
ready  to  start  on  the  slightest  provocation?" 

*'  It  would  be  hard,"  replied  the  minstrel  bluntly,  "  to  answer  such  a  question  in  the 
afiirmative ;  and  yet,  when  you  consider  how  nearly  allied  is  his  profession  who  celebrates 
deeds  of  arms  with  that  of  the  knight  who  performs  them,  your  honour,  I  think,  will 
hold  it  advisable  that  a  minstrel  desirous  of  doing  his  devoir,  should,  like  a  young  knight, 
seek  the  truth  of  adventures  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  rather  visit  countries  where 
the  knowledge  is  preserved  of  high  and  noble  deeds,  than  those  lazy  and  quiet  realms^ 
in  which  men  live  indolently,  and  die  ignobly  in  peace,  or  by  sentence  of  law.  Yea 
yourself,  sir,  and  those  like  you,  who  hold  life  cheap  in  respect  of  glory,  guide  your 
course  through  tliis  world  on  the  very  same  principle  which  brings  your  poor  rhyming 
servant  Bertram  from  a  far  province  of  merry  England,  to  this  dark  country  of  rugged 
Scotland  called  Douglas  Dale.  You  long  to  see  adventures  worthy  of  notice,  and  I 
(under  favour  for  naming  us  two  in  the  same  breath)  seek  a  scanty  and  precarious,  but 
not  a  dishonourable  living,  by  preparing  for  immortality,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  particulars 
of  such  exploits,  especially  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  heroes  of  these  actions. 
Each,  therefore,  labours  in  his  vocation;  nor  can  the  one  be  justly  wondered  at  more 
than  the  other,  seeing  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  degrees  of  danger  to  which 
both  the  hero  and  the  poet  are  exposed,  the  courage,  strength,  arms,  and  address  of  the 
valiant  knight,  render  it  safer  for  him  to  venture  into  scenes  of  peril,  than  for  the  poor 
man  of  rhyme." 

'*  You  say  well,"  answered  the  warrior  ;  "  and  although  it  is  something  of  novelty  to 
me  to  hear  your  craft  represented  as  upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode  of  life,  yet  shame 
were  it  to  say  that  the  minstrel  who  toils  so  much  to  keep  in  memory  the  feats  of  gallant 
knights  should  not  himself  prefer  fame  to  existence,  and  a  single  achievement  of  valour 
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to  a  whole  age  without  a  name,  or  to  affinn  that  he  follows  a  mean  and  unworthy 
profession." 

^  Your  worship  will  then  acknowledge,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^'  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
object  in  such  as  mjselfy  who,  simple  as  I  am,  have  taken  my  regular  degrees  among  the 
professors  of  the  gay  science  at  the  capital  town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  to  struggle  forward 
into  this  northern  district,  where  I  am  well  assured  many  things  have  happened  which 
have  been  adapted  to  the  harp  by  minstrels  of  great  fame  in  ancient  days,  and  have 
become  the  subject  of  lays  which  lie  deposited  in  the  library  of  Castle  Douglas,  where, 
unless  copied  over  by  some  one  who  understands  the  old  British  characters  and  language, 
they  must,  with  whatever  they  may  contain,  whether  of  entertainment  or  edification,  be 
speedily  lost  to  posterity.  If  these  hidden  treasures  were  preserved  and  recorded  by 
the  minstrel  art  of  my  poor  self  and  others,  it  might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for  the 
risk  of  a  chance  blow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweep  of  a  brown  bill,  received  while  I 
am  engaged  in  collecting  them;  and  I  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  much  more 
of  an  inventor  or  finder,*  should  I  weigh  the  loss  of  life,  a  commodity  always  so  uncer- 
tain,  against  the  chance-of  that  immortality  which  will  survive  in  my  lay  after  my 
broken  voice  and  shivered  harp  shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or 
accompany  tale." 

"Certainly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "having  a  heart  to  feel  such  a  motive,  you  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  express  it;  nor  should  I  have  been  in  any  degree  disposed  to  question 
it  had  I  found  many  minstrels  prepared,  like  yourself,  to  prefer  renown  even  to  life  itself, 
which  most  men  think  of  greatly  more  consequence." 

**  There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  minstrels,  and,  with  your  reverence, 
even  belted  knights  themselves,  who  do  not  sufficiently  value  that  renown  which 
18  acquired  at  the  risk  of  life.  To  such  ignoble  men  we  must  leave  their  own  reward — 
let  us  abandon  to  them  earth,  and  the  things  of  earth,  since  they  cannot  aspire  to  that 
glory  which  is  the  best  reward  of  others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  knight  drew  his 
bridle,  and  stood  fronting  Bertram,  with  his  countenance  kindling  at  the  same  theme,  on 
which,  after  a  short  silence,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  like  vivacity. 

"Well  fare  thy  heart,  gay  companion!  I  am  happy  to  see  there  is  still  so  much 
enthusiasm  surviving  in  the  world.  Thou  hast  fairly  won  the  minstrel  groat;  and  if  I 
do  not  pay  it  in  conformity  to  my  sense  of  thy  merit,  it  shall  be  the  fault  of  dame 
Fortune,  who  has  graced  my  labours  in  these  Scottish  wars  w^ith  the  niggard  pay  of 
ScottL^h  money.  A  gold  piece  or  two  there  must  be  remaining  of  the  ransom  of  one 
French  knight,  wliom  chance  threw  into  my  hands,  and  that,  my  friend,  shall  surely  be 
thine  own ;  and  hark  thee,  I,  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  now  speak  to  thee,  am  born  of  the 
noble  House  of  Pembroke;  and  though  now  landless,  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Our  Lady, 
have  in  time  a  fitting  establishment,  wherein  I  will  find  room  for  a  minstrel  like  thee, 
if  thy  talents  have  not  by  that  time  found  thee  a  better  patron." 

"  Thank  thee,  noble  knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  as  well  for  thy  present  intentions, 
as  I  hope  I  shall  for  thy  future  performance;  but  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  I  have  not 
the  sordid  inclination  of  many  of  my  brethen." 

"He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame,"  said  the  young  knight,  "can  have 
little  room  in  his  heart  for  the  love  of  gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me,  friend 
minstrel,  what  are  the  motives,  in  particular,  which  have  attracted  thy  wandering  steps 

to  this  wild  country?" 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desirous  to  avoid  the  question,  as  in  some 
respects  too  nearly  bordering  on  the  secret  purpose  of  his  journey,  "  it  might  sound  like 

•  The  name  of  Maker  stands  for  Poet  (with  the  original  sense  of  which  vord  it  exactly  corresponds)  in  the  old  Scottish 
language.  That  of  Trouirur  or  Troubadour— Finder,  in  short— has  a  similar  meaning,  and  almost  in  every  country  the 
poetical  tribes  have  been  graced  with  the  same  epithets,  inferring  the  property  of  those  who  employ  invention  or  creation. 
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a  studied  panegyric  on  thine  own  bold  deeds,  Sir  Knight,  and  those  of  yoar  companions 
in  arms;  and  such  adulation,  minstrel  as  I  am,  I  hate  like  an  empty  cup  at  a  companion's 
lips.  But  let  me  say  in  few  words,  that  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  deeds  of  valour  whicb 
it  has  witnessed,  have  sounded  wide  through  England;  nor  is  there  a  g^allant  knight  or 
trusty  minstrel,  whose  heart  does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in 
former  days,  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  never  entered,  except  in  hospitality.  There  is 
a  magic  in  the  very  names  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  the 
gallant  defenders  of  a  place  so  often  won  back  by  its  ancient  lords,  and  with  snch  cir- 
cumstances of  valour  and  cruelty,  that  it  bears,  in  England,  the  name  of  the  Dangerotu 
Castle." 

"  Yet  I  would  fain  hear,"  answered  the  knight,  "  your  own  minstrel  account  of  those 
legends  which  have  induced  you,  for  the  amusement  of  future  times,  to  visit  a  country 
which,  at  this  period,  is  so  distracted  and  perilous." 

"  If  you  can  endure  the  length  of  a  minstrel  tale,"  said  Bertram — "  I  for  one  am 
always  amused  by  the  exercise  of  my  vocation,  and  have  no  objection  to  tell  my  story, 
provided  you  do  not  prove  an  impatient  listener." 

*'  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  a  fair  listener  thou  shalt  have  of  me ; 
and  if  my  reward  be  not  great,  my  attention  at  least  shall  be  remarkable." 

'*  And  he,"  said  the  minstrel,  *'  must  be  a  poor  gleeman  who  does  not  hold  himself 
better  paid  with  that,  than  with  gold  or  silver,  were  the  pieces  English  rose-nobles.  On 
this  condition,  then,  I  begin  a  long  story,  which  may,  in  one  or  other  of  its  details,  find 
subject  for  better  minstrels  than  myself,  and  be  listened  to  by  such  warriors  as  yoa 
hundreds  of  years  hence." 


/    o 
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JW|£^T  was  about  the  year  of  redemption  one  thousand  two  hundred  andeighty-flvc 
^^^^  years,"  began  the  minstrel,  "  when  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland 
«cj^^  '"^^  '^'^  daughter  Margaret,  whose  only  child  of  the  Bamo  name,  called  the 
Maiden  of  Morway,  (as  her  father  was  king  of  that  country,)  became  the 
Idreaa  of  thb  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  father's  crown.  An  unhappy  death 
%u  this  for  Alexander,  who  had  do  nearer  heirs  lefl  of  his  own  body  than  this  grand* 
child.  She  indeed  might  claim  his  kingdom  by  birthright;  but  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  such  a  claim  of  inheritance  must  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  Scottish  king,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
his  loss  by  replacing  hia  late  Queen,  who  was  an  English  princess,  sister  of  our  Edward 
the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  The  solemnities  at  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  were  very  great  and  remarkable, 
and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  display  of  a  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
occasion,  a  ghastly  spectre  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  as  the  King  of 
Terrors  is  said  to  be  represented. — Your  worship  is  free  to  laugh  at  this,  if  you  think  it 
apro[>er  subject  for  mirth;  but  men  are  olive  who  viewed  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
the  event  showed  too  well  of  what  misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the  singular 
prognostication." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight;  "  but  the  monk  who  told  it  me,  suggested 
that  the  figure,  though  unhappily  chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  pageant" 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel,  dryly;  "but  there  is  no  doubt  that  shortly  after 
this  apparition  King  Alexander  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people.  The  Mud  of 
Norway,  his  heiress,  speedily  followed  her  grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  our  English  king. 
Sir  Koight,  raked  up  a  claim  of  dependency  and  homage  due,  he  said,  by  Scotland,  which 
nrither  the  lawyers,  nobles,  priest",  nor  the  very  minstreb  of  Scotland,  had  ever  before 
bcwdof." 
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"  Now,  beshrcw  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  this  is  beyond  bargain. 
I  agreed  to  Lear  your  tale  with  patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that  it  should  contain 
matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward  the  First,  of  blessed  memory;  nor  will  I  permit  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  without  the  respect  due  to  his  high  rank  and  noble 
qualities." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  am  no  Highland  bagpiper  or  genealogist,  to  cany 
respect  for  my  art  so  far  as  to  quarrel  with  a  man  of  worship  who  stops  me  at  the 
beginning  of  a  pibroch.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish  dearly  well  to  my  country ; 
and,  above  all,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  But  I  will  avoid  disputable  topics.  Your  age, 
sir,  though  none  of  the  ripest,  authorizes  me  to  suppose  you  may  have  seen  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  and  other  onslaughts  in  which  the  competition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  has  been 
fiercely  agitated,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  the  Scottish  have  not  had  the 
right  upon  their  side,  they  have  at  least  defended  the  wrong  with  the  efforts  of  brave 
men  and  true." 

"  Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  knight,  *'  for  I  have  seen  no  cowards  amongst 
them ;  but  as  for  truth,  they  can  best  judge  of  it  who  know  how  often  they  have  sworn 
faith  to  England,  and  how  repeatedly  they  have  broken  their  vow." 

'*  I  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  leaving  it  to  your  worship  to 
determine  which  has  most  falsehood — ^he  who  compels  a  weaker  person  to  take  an  unjust 
oath,  or  he  who,  compelled  by  necessity,  takes  the  imposed  oath  without  the  intention  of 
keeping  his  word." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "  let  us  keep  our  opinions,  for  we  are  not  likely  to 
force  each  other  from  the  faith  we  have  adopted  on  this  subject.  But  take  my  advice, 
and  wliiUt  thou  travellest  under  an  English  pennon,  take  heed  that  thou  keepest  off 
this  conversation  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  where  perhaps  the  soldier  may  be  less  tolerant 
than  the  officer  ;  and  now,  in  a  word,  what  is  thy  legend  of  this  Dangerous  Castle  ?** 

"  For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "  methinks  your  worship  is  most  likely  to  have  a  better 
edition  than  I,  who  have  not  been  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  bandy  opinions  with  your  knightship.  I  will  even  proceed  with  the  tale  as  I  have 
heard  it.  I  need  not,  I  presume,  inform  your  worship  that  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  who 
founded  this  castle,  are  second  to  no  lineage  in  Scotland  in  the  antiquity  of  their  descent. 
Nay,  they  have  themselves  boasted  that  their  family  is  not  to  be  seen  or  distinguished, 
like  other  great  houses,  until  it  is  found  at  once  in  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  '  Yon 
may  see  us  in  the  tree,'  they  say,  *  you  cannot  discover  us  in  the  twig ;  you  may  see  us 
in  the  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us  to  the  fountain.'  In  a  word,  they  deny  that  historians 
or  genealogists  can  point  out  the  first  mean  man  named  Douglas,  who  originally  elevated 
the  family ;  and  true  it  is,  that  so  far  back  as  we  have  known  this  race,  they  have  alwajra 
been  renowned  for  valour  and  enterprise,  accompanied  with  the  power  which  made  that 
enterprise  effectual." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  pride  and  power  of  that  great 
family,  nor  does  it  interest  me  in  the  least  to  deny  or  detract  from  their  bold  claims  to 
consideration  in  this  respect." 

"  Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  many 
things  of  James,  the  present  heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ?  " 

**  More  than  enough,"  answered  the  English  knight ;  ''  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
stout  supporter  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  William  Wallace ;  and  again,  upon  the  first 
raising  of  the  banner  by  this  Robert  Bruce,  who  pretends  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  this 
young  springald,  James  Douglas,  must  needs  start  into  rebellion  anew.  He  plunders 
his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  fill  the 
Scottish  Usurper's  not  over-burdened  treasury,  debauches  the  servants  of  his  relation, 
takes  arms,  and  though  repeatedly  chastised  in  the  field,  still  keeps  his  vaunt,  and 
threatens  mischief  to  those,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  defend  the 
Castle  of  Douglasdale." 
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**  It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  so,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Bertram ;  "  yet  I  am  sure,  were 
you  a  Scot,  you  would  with  patience  hear  me  tell  over  what  has  been  said  of  this  young 
man  by  those  who  have  known  him,  and  whose  account  of  his  adventures  shows  how 
differently  the  same  tale  may  be  told.  These  men  talk  of  the  present  heir  of  this 
ancient  family  as  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  augment  its  reputation  ;  ready,  indeed, 
to  undergo  every  peril  in  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the  Bruce  is  esteemed 
by  him  his  lawful  king ;  and  sworn  and  devoted,  with  such  small  strength  as  he  can 
muster,  to  revenge  himself  on  those  Southrons  who  have,  for  several  years,  as  he  thinks, 
unjustly,  possessed  themselves  of  his  father's  abode." 

"  O,**  replied  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  we  have  heard  much  of  his  achievements  in 
this  respect,  and  of  his  threats  against  our  governor  and  ourselves ;  yet  we  think  it  scarce 
likely  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  move  from  Douglasdale  without  the  King's  order, 
although  this  James  Douglas,  a  mere  chicken,  take  upon  himself  to  crack  his  voice  by 
crowing  like  a  cock  of  the  game." 

**  Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "  our  acquaintance  is  but  brief,  and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  me,  that  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James  Douglas  and  you 
may  never  meet  in  bodily  presence  till  the  state  of  the  two  countries  shall  admit  of  peace 
being  between  you." 

"  Thou  art  obliging,  friend,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  and,  I  doubt  not,  sincere ;  and 
truly  thou  seemest  to  have  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this  young  knight, 
when  men  talk  of  him  in  his  native  valley  of  Douglas.  For  me,  I  am  only  poor  Aymer 
of  Valence,  without  an  acre  of  land,  or  much  hope  of  acquiring  any,  unless  I  cut  some- 
thing huge  with  my  broadsword  out  of  the  middle  of  these  hills.  Only  this,  good 
minstrel,  if  thou  Uvest  to  tell  my  story,  may  I  pray  thee  to  use  thy  scrupulous  custom 
of  searching  out  the  verity,  and  whether  I  live  or  die  thou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover 
that  thy  late  acquaintance  of  a  spring  morning  hath  added  more  to  the  laurels  of  James 
of  Douglas,  than  any  man's  death  must  give  to  him  by  whose  stronger  arm,  or  more 
lucky  chance,  it  is  his  lot  to  fall." 

"  I  nothing  fear  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  yours  is  that  happy  brain, 
which,  bold  in  youtli  as  beseems  a  young  knight,  is  in  raore  advanced  life  the  happy 
source  of  prudent  counsel,  of  which  I  would  not,  by  an  early  death,  wish  thy  country 
to  be  deprived." 

"  Thou  art  so  candid,  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England  the  benefit  of  good  advice,"  said 
Sir  Aymer,  "  though  thou  leanest  to  the  side  of  Seotland  in  the  controversy?" 

"  Assuredly,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  since  in  wishing  that  Scotland  and 
England  each  knew  their  own  true  inter(\st,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both  alike  well  ; 
and  they  should,  I  think,  desire  to  live  in  friendship  together.  Occupying  each  their 
own  portion  of  the  same  island,  and  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  being  at  peace  with 
each  other,  they  might  without  fear,  face  the,  enmity  of  the  whole  world." 

"  1£  thy  faith  be  so  liberal,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  as  becomes  a  good  man,  thou  must 
certainly  pray,  Sir  Minstrel,  for  the  succc^ss  of  England  in  the  war,  by  which  alone  these 
murderous  hostilities  of  the  northern  nation  can  end  in  a  solid  peace.  The  rebellions  of 
this  obstinate  country  are  but  the  struggles  of  the  stag  when  he  is  mortally  wounded  ; 
the  animal  grows  weaker  and  weaker  with  every  struggle,  till  his  resistance  is  effec- 
tually tamed  by  the  hand  of  death." 

"  Not  so.  Sir  Knight,"  said  tlie  minstrel ;  "  if  my  creed  is  w^ell  taught  me,  we  ought 
not  so  to  pray.  We  may,  without  offence,  intimate  in  our  prayers  the  end  we  wish  to 
obtain ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  mortals,  to  point  out  to  an  all-seeing  Providence  the 
precise  manner  in  which  our  petitions  are  to  be  accomplished,  or  to  wish  the  downfall 
of  a  country  to  end  its  commotions,  as  the  death-stab  terminates  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  stag.  Whether  I  appeal  to  my  heart,  or  to  my  understanding,  the  dictate  would 
be  to  petition  Heaven  for  what  is  just  and  equal  in  the  ca.se;  and  if  I  should  fear  for 
thee,  Sir  Knight,  in  an  encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it  is  only  because  he  upholds, 
V.a.  XII.  ^ 
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as  I  concoive,  the  better  side  of  the  debate ;  and  powers  more  than  earthlj  have  presaged 
to  him  success." 

'<  Do  you  tell  me  so,  Sir  Minstrel/'  said  De  Valence  in  a  threatening  tone,  '^  knowing 
me  and  my  office  ?" 

"  Your  personal  dignity  and  authority,'*  said  Bertram,  ^*  cannot  change  the  right  into 
wrong,  or  avert  what  Providence  has  decreed  to  take  place.  You  know,  I  must  presume, 
that  the  Douglas  hath,  by  various  devices,  already  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  Castle  of  Douglas  three  several  times,  and  that  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  present 
governor,  holds  it  with  a  garrison  trebled  in  force,  and  under  the  assurance  that  i^ 
without  surprise,  he  should  keep  it  from  the  Scottish  power  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
shall  obtain  the  barony  of  Douglas,  with  its  extensive  appendages,  in  free  property  for 
his  reward  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  shall  suffer  the  fortress  during  this  space  to 
be  taken,  either  by  guile  or  by  open  force,  as  has  happened  successively  to  the  holders 
of  the  Dangerous  Castle,  he  will  become  liable  to  dishonour  as  a  knight,  and  to  attainder 
as  a  subject;  and  the  chiefs  who  take  share  with  him,  and  serve  under  him,  will 
participate  also  in  his  guilt  and  his  punishment  ?" 

"  All  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  "  and  I  only  wonder  that,  having  become 
public,  the  conditions  have,  nevertheless,  been  told  with  so  much  accuracy ;  but  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  combat,  if  the  Douglas  and  I  should  chance  to  meet  ? 
I  will  not  surely  be  disposed  to  fight  with  less  animation  because  I  wear  my  fortune  upon 
my  sword,  or  become  coward  because  I  fight  for  a  portion  of  the  Douglas's  estate,  as 
well  as  for  fame  and  for  fatherland  ?     And  after  all" 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  an  ancient  gleeman  has  said,  that  in  a  false  quarrel 
there  is  no  true  valour,  and  the  los  or  praise  won  therein,  is  when  balanced  against 
honest  fame,  as  valueless  as  a  wreath  formed  out  of  copper,  compared  to  a  chaplet  of 
pure  gold ;  but  I  bid  you  not  take  me  for  thy  warrant  in  this  important  question.  Thou 
well  knowest  how  James  of  Thirlwall,  the  last  English  commander  before  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  was  surprised,  and  the  castle  sacked  with  circumstances  of  great  inhumanity." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  I  think  that  Scotland  and  England  both  have  heard  ot 
that  onslaught,  and  of  the  disgusting  procet^dings  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  when  he 
caused  transport  into  the  wild  forest  gold,  silver,  ammunition,  and  armour,  and  all  things 
that  could  be  easily  removed,  and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  in  a  manner 
equally  savage  and  unheard-of." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bertram,  "you  were  yourself  an  eyewitness  of  that 
transaction,  which  has  been  spoken  of  far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Douglas  Larder?" 

"  I  saw  not  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  deed,"  said  De  Valence ;  "  that  is,  I 
witnessed  it  not  a-doing,  but  I  beheld  enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the  Douglas 
Larder  never  by  me  to  be  forgotten  as  a  record  of  horror  and  abomination.  I  would 
speak  it  truly,  by  the  hand  of  my  father  and  by  my  honour  as  a  knight !  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  thee  to  judge  whether  it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  secure  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
in  favour  of  the  actors.     This  is  my  edition  of  the  story  : — 

"  A  large  quantity  of  provisions  had  during  two  years  or  thereabouts  been  collected 
from  different  points,  and  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  newly  repaired,  and,  as  was  thought, 
carefully  guarded,  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  said  provisions  were  to  be  put 
in  store  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  England,  or  of  the  Lord  Clifford,  whichever 
should  first  enter  the  Western  Marches  with  an  English  army,  and  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  supply.  This  army  was  also  to  relieve  our  wants,  I  mean  those  of  my  uncle  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  for  some  time  before  had  lain  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  town 
called  Ayi',  near  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  and  where  we  had  hot  wars  with  the  insur- 
gent Scots.  Well,  sir,  it  happened,  as  in  similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  though  a  bold 
and  active  soldier,  was  surprised  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  about  Hallowmass,  by  this 
same  worthy,  young  James  Douglas.  In  no  very  good  humour  was  he,  as  you  may 
suppose ;  for  his  father,  called  William  the  Hardy,  or  William  Longlegs,  having  refused. 
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on  any  terms,  to  become  Anglocised,  was  made  a  lawful  prisoner,  and  died  as  such, 
closely  confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Newcastle.  The  news  of  his  father's 
death  had  put  young  Douglas  into  no  small  rage,  and  tended,  I  think,  to  suggest  what 
he  did  in  his  resentment.  Embarrassed  by  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  he  found 
in  the  castle,  which,  the  English  being  superior  in  the  country,  he  had  neither  the  means 
to  remove,  nor  the  leisure  to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  I  think,  inspired  him  with 
a  contrivance  to  render  them  unfit  for  human  use.  You  shall  judge  yourself  whether 
it  was  likely  to  be  suggested  by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"  According  to  this  device,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  transportable  commodities  being 

carried  to  secret  places  of  safety,  Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the  malt,  and  other  com  or 

grain,  to  be  brought  down  into  the  castle  cellar,  where  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the 

sacks  into  one  loathsome  heap,  striking  out  the  heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons,  so 

as  to  let  the  mingled  drink  run  through  the  heap  of  meal,  grain,  and  so  forth.     The 

bullocks  provided  for  slaughter  were  in  like  manner  knocked  on  the  head,  and  their 

blood  Buffered  to  drain  into  the  mass  of  edible  substances ;  and  lastly,  the  ficsh  of  these 

oxen  was  buried  in  the  same  mass,  in  which  was  also  included  the  dead  bodies  of  those 

In  the  castle,  who,  receiving  no  quarter  from  the  Douglas,  paid  dear  enough  for  having 

kept  no  better  watch.     This  base  and  unworthy  abuse  of  provisions  intended  for  the  use 

of  man,  together  with  throwing  into  the  well  of  the  castle  carcasses  of  men  and  horses, 

and  other  filth  for  polluting  the  same,  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Douglas  Larder." 

"  I  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  vindicate  what  you  justly 

reprove,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  mode  of  rendering  provisions  arranged  after  the  form 

of  the  Douglas  Larder,  proper  for  the  use  of  any  Christian ;  yet  this  young  gentleman 

might  perhaps  act  under  the  sting  of  natural  resentment,  rendering  his  singular  exploit 

more  excusable  than  it  may  seem  at  first.     Think,  if  your  own  noble  father  had  just 

died  in  a  lingering  captivity,  his  inheritance  seized  upon,  and  occupied  as  a  garrison  by 

a  foreign  enemy,  would  not  these  things  stir  you  to  a  mode  of  resentment,  which  in  cold 

blood,  and  judging  of  it  as  the  action  of  an  enemy,  your  honour  might  hold  in  natural 

and  laudable  abhorrence  ? — Would  you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless  objects,  which 

no  one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to  your  own  use,  or  even  scruple  the  refusal  of 

quarter  to  prisoners,  which  is  so  often  practised  even  in  wars  which  are  otherwise 

termed  fair  and  humane?" 

"  You  press  me  close,  minstrel,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence.  "  I  at  least  have  no  great 
interest  to  excuse  the  Douglas  in  this  matter,  since  its  consequences  were,  that  I  myself, 
and  the  rest  of  my  uncle's  host,  laboured  with  Clifford  and  his  army  to  rebuild  this  same 
Dangerous  Castle ;  and  feeling  no  stomach  for  the  cheer  that  the  Douglas  had  left  us, 
we  suffered  hard  commons,  though  I  acknowledge  we  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  for  our 
own  use  such  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  miserable  Scots  had  still  left  around  their  farm- 
booses ;  and  I  jest  not.  Sir  Minstrel,  when  I  acknowledge  in  sad  earnest,  that  we  martial 
men  ought  to  make  our  petitions  with  peculiar  penitence  to  Heaven  for  mercy,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  various  miseries  which  the  nature  of  our  profession  compels  us  to  inflict 
on  each  other." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  that  those  who  feel  the  stings  of  their 
own  conscience  should  be  more  lenient  when  they  speak  of  the  offences  of  others ;  nor 
do  I  greatly  rely  on  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  was  delivered,  as  the  men  of  tliis  hill 
district  say,  to  the  young  Douglas,  by  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  nature  should  have 
been  long  since  dead,  promising  him  a  course  of  success  against  the  English  for  having 
sacrificed  his  own  castle  to  prevent  their  making  it  a  garrison." 

"  We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  and  methinks  it  would  suit 
a  knight  and  a  minstrel  better  than  the  grave  converse  we  have  hitherto  held,  which 
woold  have  beseemed — so  God  save  me — the  mouths  of  two  travelling  friars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  the  rote  or  the  viol  easily  changes  its  time  and  varies 

itsnote.'' 

\  *> 


i 


ett^apUr  nt  ^ittl). 


SKW^-OUR  honour  roust  be  ioformed,  gentle  Sir  Ajrmer  de  Valence,  that  I  have 
F'^^M'V  heard  tliis  story  told  at  a  great  distance  from  the  land  in  which  it  happenedi 
ttf?Sffly^  ^7  "  sworn  minstn;!,  the  ancient  friend  and  servant  of  the  house  of  DonglaSt 
•'■  •  z*t^''  one  of  the  best,  it  is  said,  who  ever  belonged  to  that  noble  family.  Hiia 
minstrel,  Hugo  Ilugonct  bj  name,  attended  hie  young  master  when  on  this  fierce  exploit, 
as  was  his  wont. 

"  Tile  caatlu  was  in  total  tumult ;  in  one  comer  the  war-men  were  busy  breaking  up 
and  destroying  provisions ;  in  another,  they  were  slaying  men,  horses,  and  cattle,  and 
these  actions  were  accompanied  with  appropriate  sounds.  The  cattle,  particnlarly,  had 
become  sensible  of  their  impending  fate,  and  with  awkward  resistance  and  piteous  criet^ 
t«>stilied  that  reluctance  with  which  these  poor  creatures  look  instinctively  on  the  shambles. 
The  gronus  and  screams  of  men,  undergoing,  or  about  to  undei^go,  the  stroke  of  death. 
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and  the  screeches  of  the  poor  horses  which  were  in  mortal  agony,  formed  a  fearful 
choms.  Hugonet  was  desirous  to  remove  himself  from  such  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds ;  hut  his  master,  the  Douglas,  had  heen  a  man  of  some  reading,  and  his  old 
servant  was  anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  been  attached  of  old. 
This  contained  the  Lays  of  an  ancient  Scottish  Bard,  who,  if  an  ordinary  human  creature 
while  he  was  in  this  life,  cannot  now  perhaps  be  exactly  termed  such. 

"  He  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rh3rmer,  and 
whose  intimacy,  it  is  said,  became  so  great  with  the  gifted  people,  called  the  Faery  folk, 
that  he  could,  like  them,  foretell  the  future  deed  before  it  came  to  pass,  and  united  in 
his  own  person  the  quality  of  bard  and  of  soothsayer.  But  of  late  years  he  had 
vanished  almost  entirely  from  this  mortal  scene ;  and  although  the  time  and  manner  of 
his  death  were  never  publicly  known,  yet  the  general  belief  was,  that  he  was  not  severed 
from  the  land  of  the  living,  but  removed  to  the  land  of  Faery,  from  whence  he  sometimes 
made  excursions,  and  concerned  himself  only  about  matters  which  were  to  come  hereafter. 
Hugonet  was  the  more  earnest  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  works  of  this  ancient  bard,  as 
many  of  his  poems  and  predictions  were  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  castle,  and  were 
supposed  to  contain  much  especially  connected  with  the  old  house  of  Douglas,  as  well  as 
other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had  been  subjects  of  this  old  man's  prophecy ; 
and  accordingly  he  determined  to  save  this  volume  from  destruction  in  the  general 
conflagration  to  which  the  building  was  about  to  be  consigned  by  the  heir  of  its  ancient 
proprietors.  With  this  view  he  hurried  up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room,  called  *  the 
Douglas's  study,'  in  which  there  might  be  some  dozen  old  books  written  by  the  ancient 
chaplains,  in  what  the  minstrels  call  the  letter  black.  He  immediately  discovered  the 
celebrated  lay,  called  Sir  Tristrem,  which  has  been  so  often  altered  and  abridged  as  to 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  Hugonet,  who  well  knew  the  value  in  which 
this  poem  was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  castle,  took  the  parchment  volume  from 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  and  laid  it  upon  a  small  desk  adjacent  to  the  Baron's  chair. 
Having  made  such  preparation  for  putting  it  in  safety,  he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  in 
which  the  decay  of  light,  and  the  preparations  for  the  Douglas  Larder,  but  especially 
the  last  sight  of  objects  which  bad  been  fiiniiliar  to  his  eyes,  now  on  the  eve  of  destruction, 
engaged  him  at  that  moment. 

"  The  bard,  therefore,  was  thinking  within  himself  upon  the  uncommon  mixture  of 
the  mystical  scholar  and  warrior  in  his  old  master,  wlum,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 
book  of  the  ancient  Rhymer,  he  was  astonished  to  observe  it  slowly  removed  from  the  desk 
on  which  it  lay  by  an  invisible  hand.  The  old  man  looked  with  horror  at  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  book,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  interested,  and  had  the  courage  to 
approach  a  little  nearer  the  table,  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  it  had  been 
withdrawn. 

"  1  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  any  person  in  the  chair,  thouj^h  it  now  appeared,  on  closer  examination,  that 
a  kind  of  shadowy  outline  of  a  human  form  was  seated  in  it,  but  neither  ])recise  enough 
to  convey  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind,  nor  so  detailed  as  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode 
of  action.  The  Bard  of  Douglas,  therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  his  fear,  as  if  he 
had  looked  upon  something  not  mortal ;  nevertlieless,  as  he  gazed  more  intently,  he 
became  more  capable  of  discovering  the  object  which  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and  they 
grew  by  degrees  more  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  witnessed.  A  tall  thin  form,  attired 
in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a  long  flowing  dusky  robe,  having  a  face  and  physiognomy  so 
^ald  and  overgrown  w^ith  hair  as  to  be  hardly  human,  were  the  only  marked  outlines  of 
the  phantom  ;  and,  looking  more  attentively,  Hugonet  was  still  sensible  of  two  other 
forms,  the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart  and  a  hind,  which  appeared  half  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  person  and  under  the  robe  of  this  supernatural  figure." 

"  A  probable  tale,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  you,  Sir  Minstrel,  a  man  of  sense  as  you 
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seem  to  be,  to  recite  so  gravely !  From  what  wise  authority  have  you  had  this  tale, 
which,  though  it  might  pass  well  enough  amid  clanging  beakers,  must  be  held  quite 
apocryphal  in  the  sober  hours  of  the  morning  ?'* 

"  By  my  minstrel  word,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  I  am  no  propagator  of  the 
fable,  if  it  be  one  ;  Hugonet,  the  violer,  when  he  had  retired  into  a  cloister  near  the 
Lake  of  Pembelmere  in  Wales,  communicated  the  story  to  me  as  I  now  tell  it.  Therefore, 
as  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness,  I  apologize  not  for  relating  it  to  you, 
since  I  could  hardly  discover  a  more  direct  source  of  knowledge." 

"  Be  it  so.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  knight ;  "  tell  on  thy  tale,  and  may  thy  legend 
escape  criticism  from  others  as  well  as  from  me." 

"  Ifugonet,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  was  a  holy  man,  and  maintained  a  fair 
character  during  his  whole  life,  notwithstanding  his  trade  may  be  esteemed  a  light  one. 
The  vision  spoke  to  him  in  an  antique  language,  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  kingdom 
of  Strath- Clyde,  being  a  species  of  Scots  or  Gaelic,  which  few  would  have  comprehended. 

*' '  You  are  a  learned  man,'  said  the  apparition,  <  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  dialects 
used  in  your  country  formerly,  although  tliey  are  now  out  of  date,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  translate  tliem  into  the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northumberland ;  but  highly  must 
an  ancicmt  British  bard  prize  one  in  this  "  remote  term  of  time,"  who  sets  upon  the 
poetry  of  his  native  country  a  value  which  invites  him  to  think  of  its  preservation  at  a 
moment  of  such  terror  as  influences  the  present  evening/ 

"  *  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Ilugonet,  '  a  night  of  terror,  that  calls  even  the  dead  from  the 
grave,  and  makes  them  the  ghastly  and  fearful  companions  of  the  living — Who  or  what 
art  thou,  in  God's  name,  who  breakest  tlie  bounds  which  divide  them,  and  revisitest  thus 
strangely  the  state  thou  hast  so  long  bid  adieu  to  ? ' 

"  '  I  am,'  replied  the  vision,  *  that  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  by  some  called 
Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  or  Thomas  the  True  Speaker.  Like  other  sages,  I  am  permitted 
at  times  to  revisit  tlie  scenes  of  my  former  life,  nor  am  I  incapable  of  removing  the 
shadowy  clouds  and  darkness  whicli  overhang  futurity ;  and  know,  thou  afflicted  man^ 
that  what  tliou  now  seest  in  this  woful  country,  is  not  a  general  emblem  of  what  shall 
therein  befall  hereafter,  but  in  proportion  as  the  Douglasses  are  now  suffering  the  loss 
and  destruction  of  tlieir  home  for  their  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  so  hath  Heaven  appointed  for  them  a  just  reward  ;  and  as  they  have  not  spared 
to  burn  and  destroy  their  own  house  and  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  Brace's  cause,  so  is 
it  the  doom  of  Heaven,  that  as  often  as  the  walls  of  Douglas  Castle  shall  be  burnt  to 
the  ground,  they  shall  be  again  rebuilt  still  more  stately  and  more  magnificent  than  before.' 

"  A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in  the  courtyard,  joining  in  a  fierce 
shout  of  exultation  ;  at  the  same  time  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to  burst  from 
tlie  beams  and  rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  them  as  from  the  smith's  stithy,  while  the 
element  caught  to  its  fuel,  and  the  conflagration  broke  its  way  through  every  aperture. 

"  *  See  ye  that  ?'  said  the  vision,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  windows  and  disappearing 
— *  Begone !  The  fated  hour  of  removing  this  book  is  not  yet  come,  nor  are  thine  the 
destined  hands.  But  it  will  be  safe  where  I  have  placed  it,  and  the  time  of  its  removal 
shall  come.*  The  voice  was  heard  after  the  form  had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Hugonet 
almost  turned  round  at  the  wild  scene  which  he  beheld  ;  his  utmost  exertion  was  scarcely 
suflicient  to  withdraw  him  from  the  terrible  spot,  and  Douglas  Castle  that  night  sunk 
into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  in  a  form  stronger  than  ever.** 
The  minstrel  stopt,  and  his  hearer,  the  English  knight,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes 
ere  at  length  he  replied. 

"  It  is  true,  minstrel,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  that  your  tale  is  so  far  undeniable,  that 
this  castle — three  times  burned  down  by  the  heir  of  the  house  and  of  the  barony — has 
hitherto  been  as  often  reared  again  by  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  and  other  generals  of  the 
English,  who  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  build  it  up  more  artificially  and  more 
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Strongly  than  it  had  formerly  existed,  since  it  occupies  a  position  too  important  to  the 
safety  of  our  Scottish  border  to  permit  our  yielding  it  up.  This  I  myself  have  partly 
witnessed.  But  I  cannot  think,  that  because  the  castle  has  been  so  destroyed,  it  is 
therefore  decreed  so  to  be  repaired  in  future,  considering  that  such  cruelties,  as  surely 
cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  have  attended  the  feats  of  the  Douglasses. 
But  I  see  thou  art  determined  to  keep  thine  own  faith,  nor  can  I  blame  thee,  since  the 
wonderful  turns  of  fate  which  have  attended  this  fortress,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
one  to  watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  but  thou 
mayst  believe,  good  minstrel,  that  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine,  if  the  young  Douglas  shall 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  his  cookery  upon  a  second  edition  of  his  family  larder,  or 
to  profit  by  the  predictions  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your  own  part  and  Sir  John  de  Walton's," 
said  Bertram:  **  but  there  is  no  crime  in  my  saying  that  Heaven  can  accomplish  its  own 
purposes.  I  look  upon  Douglas  Castle  as  in  some  degree  a  fated  place,  and  I  long  to 
see  what  changes  time  may  have  made  in  it  during  the  currency  of  twenty  years. 
Above  all,  I  desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  volume  of  this  Thomas  of  Erceldoun, 
having  in  it  such  a  fund  of  forgotten  minstrelsy,  and  of  prophecies  respecting  the  future 
fates  of  the  British  kingdom,  both  northern  and  southern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little  space  forward,  keeping  the  upper  part 
of  the  ridge  of  the  water,  by  which  the  road  down  the  vale  seemed  to  be  rather  sharply 
conducted.     It  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  of  considerable  length. 
From  this  point,  and  behind  a  conspicuous  rock,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pushed 
aside,  as  it  were,  like  the  scene  of  a  theatre  to  admit  a  view  of  the  under  part  of  the  valley, 
the  travellers  beheld  the  extensive  vale,  parts  of  which  have  been  alreadv  shown  in 
detail,  but  which,  as  the  river  became  narrower,  was  now  entirely  laid  bare  in  its  height 
and  depth  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  displayed  in  its  precincts,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  course  of  the  stream,  the  towering  and  lordly  castle  to  which  it  gave  the  name. 
The  mist  which  continued  to  encumber  the  valley  with  its  fleecy  clouds,  showed  imper- 
fectly the  rude  fortifications  which  served  to  defend  the  small  town  of  Douglas,  which 
was  strong  enough  to  repel  a  desultory  attack,  but  not  to  withstand  what  was  called  in 
those  days  a  formal  siege.     The  most  striking  feature  was  its  cliureli,  an  ancient  Gothic 
pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  even  then  extremely  ruinous. 
To  the  left,  and  lying  in  the  distance,  might  be  seen  other  towers  and  battlements;  and, 
divided  from  the  town  by  a  piec(.'  of  artificial  water,  which  extended  almost  around  it, 
arose  the  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas. 

Sternly  was  it  fortified,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  with  dcmjon  and 
battlements;  displaying,  above  others,  the  tall  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Lord 
Henry's,  or  the  Clilford's  Tower. 

"Yonder  is  the  castle,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  extending  his  arm  with  a  smile  of 
triumi)h  upon  his  brow;  "thou  mayst  judge  thyself,  whether  tlie  defences  added  to  it 
under  the  Clifford  are  likely  to  render  its  next  ca|)ture  a  more  easy  deed  than  the  last." 
The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  and  quoted  from  the  Psalmist — "  Nisi  Dominus 
ntittodief"  Nor  did  he  prosecute  the  discourse,  though  D(.'  Valence  answered  ea^i^erly, 
"My  own  edition  of  the  text  is  not  very  different  from  thine;  but,  methinks  thou  art 
more  spiritually-minded  than  can  always  be  predicated  of  a  wand<'ring  minstrel." 

"God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  "that  if  I,  or  such  as  I,  are  forgetful  of  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  accomplishing  its  purposes  in  this  lower  world,  we  have  heavier  blame 
than  that  of  other  people,  since  we  are  perpetually  called  ujKjn,  in  the  (exercise  of  our 
fanciful  profession,  to  admire  tlie  turns  of  fate  which  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which 
render  those  who  think  only  of  their  own  passions  and  purposes  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

"  I  do  submit  to  what  you  say.  Sir  Min.-trel,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  and  it  would  be 
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unlawful  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  truths  which  you  speak  so  solemnly,  any  more  than 
of  your  own  belief  in  them.  Let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  think  I  have  power  enough  in  this 
garrison  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  access  to 
hall,  castle,  or  knight's  bower,  to  a  person  of  your  profession,  and  by  whose  conversation 
we  shall,  pcrhap-s,  profit  somewhat.  I  cannot,  however,  lead  you  to  expect  such 
indulgence  for  your  son,  considering  the  present  state  of  his  health;  but  if  I  procure  him 
the  privilege  to  remain  at  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  he  will  be  there  unmolested  and 
in  safety,  until  you  have  renewed  your  acquaintance  with  Douglas  Dale  and  its  history, 
and  are  disposed  to  sot  forward  on  your  journey." 

"  I  embrace  your  honour's  proposal  the  more  willingly,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  that  I  can 
recomjK'nse  the  Father  Abbot." 

"A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women,"  replied  De  Valence,  *'who,  in  time  of 
warfare,  subsist  by  affording  the  visitors  of  their  shrine  the  means  of  maintenance  in 
their  cloisters  for  a  passing  season." 

The  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the  castle,  who  were  closely  and 
thickly  stati<)n(*d  and  who  respectfully  admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  next  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Fabiun — for  so  was  the  young  squire  named  who 
attended  on  l>e  Valence — mentioned  it  as  his  master's  pleasure  that  the  minstrel  should 
also  be  admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel  as  he  followed  Sir  Aymer.  "  It 
is  not  for  us,"  said  he,  "  or  any  of  our  degree,  to  oppose  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  such  a  matter;  and  for  us.  Master  Fabian, 
welcome  are  you  to  make  the  glcomiin  your  companion  both  at  bed  and  board,  as  well  as 
your  visitant,  a  week  or  two  at  tlie  Castle  of  Douglas;  but  your  worship  is  well  aware 
of  the  strict  order  of  watch  laid  upon  us,  and  if  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  were  to  come 
here  as  a  travelling  minstrel,  by  my  faith  I  durst  not  give  him  entrance,  unless  I  had 
positive  authority  from  Sir  John  d<i  Walton." 

"  Do  you  doubt,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence^  who  returned  on  hearing  an 
altercation  betwixt  Fabian  and  the  archer  —  "  do  you  doubt  that  I  have  good  authority 
to  entertain  a  guest,  or  do  you  presume  to  contest  it?" 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  the  old  man,  "  that  I  should  presume  to  place  my  own  desire 
in  opposition  to  your  worship,  who  has  so  lately  and  so  honourably  acquired  your  spurs: 
but  in  this  matter  I  must  think  what  will  be  the  wish  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  is 
your  gi)vernor.  Sir  Knight,  as  well  as  mine;  and  so  far  I  hold  it  worth  while  to  detain 
your  guest  until  Sir  John  return  from  a  ride  to  the  outposts  of  the  castle;  and  this,  I 
conceive,  being  my  duty,  will  be  no  matter  of  offence  to  your  worship." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  knight,  "  it  is  saucy  in  thee  to  suppose  that  my  commands  can 
have  any  thing  in  them  improper,  or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John  de  Walton;  thou 
mayst  trust  to  me  at  least  that  thou  sjialt  come  to  no  harm.  Keep  this  man  in  the  guard- 
room; let  him  not  want  good  cheer,' and  when  Sir  John  de  Walton  returns,  report  him 
as  a  person  admitted  by  my  invitation,  and  if  any  thing  more  be  wanted  to  make  out 
your  excuse,  I  shall  not  be  reluctant  in  stating  it  to  the  governor." 

The  archer  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  the  pike  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
resumed  the  grave  and  solemn  manner  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post.  He  first,  however, 
ushered  in  the  minstrel,  and  furnished  him  with  food  and  liquor,  speaking  at  the  same 
time  to  Fabian,  who  remained  behind.  The  smart  young  stripling  had  become  very  proud 
of  late,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  name  of  Sir  Aymer's  squire,  and  advancing 
a  step  in  chivalry,  as  Sir  Aymer  himself  had,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  usual  period, 
been  advanced  from  squire  to  knight. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  (whose  gravity,  sagacity,  and  skill  in  his 
vocation,  while  they  gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  subjected  him,  as  he 
himself  said,  occasionally  to  the  ridicule  of  the  young  coxcombs;  and  at  the  same  time 
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we  may  add,  rendered  him  somewhat  pragmatic  and  punctilious  towards  those  who  stood 
higher  than  himself  in  birth  and  rank;)  ''I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou  wilt  do  thy  master, 
Sir  Aymer,  good  service,  if  thou  wilt  give  him  a  hint  to  suffer  an  old  archer,  man-at- 
arms,  or  suchlike,  to  give  htm  a  fair  and  civil  answer  respecting  that  which  he  conunands; 
for  undoubtedly  it  is  not  in  the  fii*st  score  of  a  man's  years  that  he  learns  the  various 
proper  forms  of  military  service;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  a  most  excellent  commander 
no  donbt,  is  one  earnestly  bent  on  pursuing  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be 
rigorously  severe,  as  well,  believe  me,  with  thy  master  as  with  a  lesser  person.  Nay, 
he  also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty  which  induces  him  to  throw  blame,  if  there  be 
the  slightest  ground  for  it,  upon  Aymer  de  Valence  himself,  although  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's  steady  patron,  and  laid  the  beginning  of  his  good 
fortune ;  for  all  which,  by  training  up  his  nephew  in  the  true  discipline  of  the  French 
wars.  Sir  John  has  taken  the  best  way  of  showing  himself  grateful  to  the  old  EarL" 

'*  Be  it  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf,"  answered  Fabian,  "  thou  knowest  I  never 
quarrel  with  thy  sermonizing,  and  therefore  give  me  credit  for  submitting  to  many  a 
lecture  from  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  thyself ;  but  thou  drivest  this  a  little  too  far,  if 
thou  canst  not  let  a  day  pass  without  giving  me  a  flogging.  Credit  me.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  will  not  thank  thee,  if  thou  term  him  one  too  old  to  remember  that  he  himself  had 
once  some  green  sap  in  his  veins.  Ay,  thus  it  is,  the  old  man  will  not  forget  that  he  has 
once  been  young,  nor  the  young  that  he  must  some  day  be  old;  and  so  the  one  changes  his 
manners  into  the  lingering  formality  of  advanced  age,  and  the  other  remains  like  a 
midsummer  torrent  swoln  with  rain,  every  drop  of  water  in  it  noise,  froth,  and  overflow. 
There  is  a  maxim  for  thee,  Gilbert! — Ileardest  thou  ever  better?  hang  it  up  amidst  thy 
axioms  of  wisdom,  and  see  if  it  will  not  pass  among  them  like  fifteen  to  the  dozen.  It 
will  serve  to  bring  thee  off,  man,  when  the  wine-pot  (thine  only  fault,  good  Gilbert)  hath 
brooght  thee  on  occasion  into  something  of  a  scrape." 

"Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  Sir  Squire,"  said  the  old  man;  "methinks  it  is  more 
like  to  stand  thyself  one  day  in  good  stead.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knight,  or  of  the 
wood  of  which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire,  being  punished  corporally  like  a  poor 
old  archer  or  horseboy?  Your  worst  fault  will  be  mciuled  by  some  of  these  witty  sayinfrs, 
and  your  best  service  will  scarce  be  rewarded  mor<^  thankfully  than  by  givin"-  thee  the 
nani(j  of  Fabian  the  Fabler,  or  some  such  witty  title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  ohl  Greenkaf  resumed  a  certain  acidity  of 

countenance,  which  may  be  said  to  characterise  those  whose  preferment  hath  become  frozen 

under  the  influence  of  the  slowness  of  its  projrress,  and  who  display  a  general  spleen 

against  such  as  have  obtained  the  advancement  for  which  all  are  struo^trlino-,  earlier  and 

as  they  suppose,  with  less  merit  than  their  own.     From  time  to  time  the  eye  of  the  old 

sentinel  stole  from  the  top  of  his  pike,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  rested  upon  the  youn^ 

man  Fabian,  as  if  to  see  how  deeply  the  wound  had  galled  him,  while  at  the  same  time 

he  held  himself  on  the  alert  to  perform  whatever  mechanical  duty  his  post  might  require. 

lioth  Fabian  and  his  master  were  at  the  happy  period  of  life  when  such  discontent  as 

that  of  the  grave  archer  affected  them  lightly,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  was  considered  a."= 

the  jest  of  an  old  man  and  a  good  soldier;  the  more  esi)ecially,  as  he  was  always  willin 

to  do  the  duty  of  his  companions,  and  was  much  trusted  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who, 

though  very  much  younger,  had  been  bred  up  like  Oreenleaf  in  the  wars  of  Edward  the 

Fir.nt,  and  was  tenacious  in  upholding  strict  discipline,  which,  since  the  death  of  that 

great  monarch,  had  been  considerably  neglected  by  the  y<;ung  and  warm-blooded  valour 

of  England. 

Meantime  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  though  in  displaying  the  usual 
degree  of  hospitality  shown  to  such  a  man  as  Bertram,  he  had  merely  don'e  what  was 
becoming  his  own  rank,  as  one  possessed  of  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry— the  self- 
styled  minstrel  might  not  in  reality  be  a  man  of  that  worth  which  he  assumed.     There  was 
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certainly  something  in  his  conversation,  at  least  more  grave,  if  not  more  austere,  than 
was  common  to  those  of  his  calling;  and  when  he  recollected  many  points  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton's  minuteness,  a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  that  the  governor  might  not  approve 
of  his  having  introduced  into  the  castle  a  person  of  Bertram's  character,  who  was  capable 
of  making  observations  from  wliicli  the  garrison  might  afterwards  feel  much  danger 
and  inconvenience.  Secretly,  therefore,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly  intimated  to 
the  wandering  minstrel,  that  his  reception,  or  that  of  any  stranger,  within  the  DangerouB 
Castle,  was  not  at  present  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  this  case, 
the  express  line  of  his  duty  would  have  been  his  vindication,  and  instead,  perhaps  of 
discountenance  and  blame,  he  would  have  had  praise  and  honour  from  his  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  some  tacit  apprehension  arose  of  a 
rebuke  on  the  part  of  his  commanding-officer;  for  this  officer,  notwithstanding  his 
strictness,  Sir  Aymer  loved  as  well  as  feared.  He  went,  therefore,  towards  the  guard- 
room of  the  castle,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  the  rites  of  hospitality  had  been 
duly  observed  towards  his  late  travelling  companion.  The  minstrel  arose  respectfully, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  compliments,  seemed,  if  he  had  not  expected 
this  call  of  enquiry,  at  least  to  be  in  no  degree  surprised  at  it.  Sir  Aymer,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  an  air  something  more  distant  than  he  had  yet  used  towards  Bertram, 
and  in  reverting  to  his  former  invitation,  he  now  so  far  qualified  it  as  to  say,  that  the 
minstrel  knew  that  he  was  only  second  in  command,  and  that  effectual  pennission  to 
enter  the  castle  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  is  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apology  which  people  are  disposed 
to  receive  in  payment,  without  alleging  suspicion  of  its  currency.  The  minstrel,  there- 
fore, tendered  his  thanks  for  the  civility  which  had  so  far  been  shown  to  him.  •*  It  was 
a  mere  wish  of  passing  curiosity,''  he  said,  ''  which,  if  not  granted,  could  be  attended 
with  no  consequences  either  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to  him.  Thomas  of  Erceldoun 
was,  according  to  the  Welsh  triads,  one  of  the  three  bards  of  Britain^  who  never 
stained  a  spear  with  blood,  or  was  guilty  either  of  taking  or  retaking  castles  and 
fortresses,  and  thus  far  not  a  person  likely,  after  death,  to  be  suspected  of  such  warlike 
feats.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  why  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  have  allowed  the 
usual  rites  of  hospitality  to  full  into  disuse,  and  why  a  man  of  public  character  like 
myself  ought  not  to  desire  food  or  lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous ;  and  it 
can  surprise  no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even  invest  his  worthy  yoiuig  lieutenant 
with  the  power  of  dispensing  with  so  strict  and  unusual  a  rule." 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  something  of  the  effect  of  afironting  the  young 
knight,  as  insinuating,  that  he  was  not  held  sufficiently  trust-worthy  by  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  affection  and  familiarity,  though  the 
governor  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  upwards,  and  his  lieutenant  did  not  yet 
write  himself  one-and-twenty,  the  full  age  of  chivalry  having  been  in  his  case  particu- 
larly dispensed  with,  owing  to  a  feat  of  early  manhood.  Ere  he  had  fully  composed  the 
angry  thoughts  which  were  chafing  in  his  mind,  the  sound  of  a  hunting  bugle  was  heard 
at  the  gate,  and  from  the  sort  of  general  stir  which  it  spread  through  the  garrison,  it 
was  plain  that  the  governor  had  returned  from  his  ride.  Every  sentinel,  seemingly 
animated  by  his  presence,  shouldered  his  pike  more  uprightly,  gave  the  word  of  the  post 
more  sharply,  and  seemed  more  fully  awake  and  conscious  of  his  duty.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  having  alighted  from  his  horse,  asked  Greenleof  what  had  passed  during  his 
absence ;  the  old  archer  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  that  a  minstrel,  who  seemed  like  a 
Scotchman,  or  wandering  borderer,  had  been  admitted  into  the  castle,  while  his  son,  a 
lad  sick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked  of,  had  been  left  for  a  time  at  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Bride.  This  he  said  on  Fabian's  information.  The  archer  added,  that  the  father 
was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could  keep  the  whole  garrison  amused,  without  giving 
them  leave  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 
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^W  ■"  We  want  no  socli  deviceB  to  pass  the  time,"  answered  the  governor ;  "  and  we 
irould  have  been  better  satisfied  if  our  lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to  liad  us  other 
gtiesl^  and  fitter  Tor  a  direct  and  frank  communication,  than  one  who,  by  his  profession, 
13  B  detractor  of  God  and  a  deceiver  of  man." 

"  Tet,"  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen  even  to  his  commander 
without  indulging  the  liuroour  of  contradiction,  "  i  have  heard  your  boDour  intimate 
that  the  trade  of  a  minstrel,  when  it  is  justly  acted  up  to,  is  as  worthy  aa  even  the 
degree  of  knighthood  itself." 

"  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  but  in  modern 
minstrelsy,  the  duty  of  rendering  the  art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  well 
if  the  poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to  noble  deeds,  does  not  now  push  on  their  children 
to  such  as  are  base  and  unworthy.  But  I  will  speak  upon  this  to  my  friend  Aymer, 
than  whom  I  do  not  know  a  more  exceUenl,  or  a  more  high-spirited  young  man." 

While  discoursing  with  the  archer  in  this  manner.  Sir  John  de  Wallon,  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  figure,  advanced  and  stood  witliio  the  anaple  arch  of  the  guard-room  ehimney, 
and  was  listened  to  in  reverential  silence  by  trusty  Gilbert,  who  filled  up  with  nods  and 
ngns,  as  an  attentive  auditor,  the  pauses  in  the  conversation.  The  conduct  of  another 
hearer  of  wliat  passed  was  not  equally  respectful,  but,  from  bis  position,  he  escaped 
observation. 

This  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  squire  Fabian,  who  was  concealed  from 
observation  by  his  position  behind  the  liob,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  old-faahioned 
fireplace,  and  hid  himself  yet  more  carefully  when  he  heard  the  conversation  between  the 
governor  and  the  archer  turn  to  the  prejudice,  as  he  thought,  of  his  master.  The 
Bquire's  employment  at  this  time  was  the  servile  task  of  cleaning  Sir  Aymer's  arms, 
which  was  conveniently  performed  by  heating,  upon  the  projection  already  spiccilicd,  the 
pieces  of  steel  armour  for  the  usual  thin  coating  of  varnish.  He  could  not,  therefore,  if 
be  should  be  discovered,  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  thing  insolent  or  disrespectful. 
He  was  better  screened  from  view,  as  a  thick  smoke  arose  from  a  quantity  of  oak 
pkoelling,  carved  in  many  cases  with  the  crest  and  achievements  of  the  Douglas  family, 
which  being  the  fuel  nearest  at  hand,  lay  smouldering  in  the  chimney,  and  gathering  to 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  bis  audience,  pursued  his  conversation 
with  Gilbert  Greenleaf :  "  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
speedy  termination  of  this  siege  or  blockade,  with  which  Douglas  continues  to  threaten 
Ma;  my  own  honour  and  affections  are  engaged  in  keeping  this  Dangerous  Castle  safe  in 
England's  behalf,  but  I  am  troubled  at  the  admission  of  this  stranger ;  and  young  De 
Valence  would  have  acted  more  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  if  he  had  refused  to  this 
Wanderer  any  commnnication  with  this  garrison  without  my  permission." 

"  Pity  it  i:","  replied  old  Greenlsaf,  shaking  his  head,  "  that  this  good-natured  and 
gallant  young  knight  is  somewhat  drawn  aside  by  the  raah  advices  of  liis  squire,  the  boy 
Fabian,  whohasbraveiy,  but  as  little  steadiness  in  bim  as  a  bottle  of  fermented  small  beer." 
"  Now  hang  thee,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself,  "  for  an  old  relic  of  the  wars,  stuffed 
full  of  conceit  and  warlike  terms,  like  the  soldier  who,  to  keep  himself  from  the  cold, 
ius  lappe<l  himself  so  close  in  a  tattered  ensign  for  a  shelter,  that  liis  very  outside  may 
show  nothing  but  rags  and  blazonry." 

"  I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the  party  less  dear  to  me,"  said  Sir 
John  de  Walton.  "  But  I  would  fain  be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  even  although  I 
should  purchase  his  improvement  in  military  knowledge  at  the  eicpense  of  giving  him 
a  little  pain.  Experience  should,  as  it  were,  be  burnt  in  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and 
Dot  merely  impres^d  by  marking  tJie  lines  of  his  chart  out  for  him  with  chalk ;  I  will 
remember  the  hint  you,  Greenleaf,  liave  given,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  severing 
these  two  yotiog  men  ;  and  though  I  most  dearly  love  the  one,  and  am  far  from  wishing 
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ill  to  the  other,  jet  at  present,  as  70U  well  hint,  the  blind  is  leading  the  blind,  and  the 
joung  knight  has  for  his  assistant  and  counsellor  too  joung  a  squire,  and  that  most  be 
amended." 

"  Marry !  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer- worm  !"  said  the  page  within  himself;  **  have 
I  found  thee  in  the  very  fact  of  maligning  myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is  thy  nature  to  do 
towards  all  the  hopeful  young  buds  of  chivalry  ?  If  it  were  not  to  dirty  the  arms  of 
an  elh'e  of  chivalry,  by  measuring  them  with  one  of  thy  rank,  I  might  honour  thee  with 
a  knightly  invitation  to  the  field,  while  the  scandal  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  still  fool 
upon  thy  tongue ;  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  not  carry  one  kind  of  language  publicly  in  the 
castle,  and  another  before  the  governor,  upon  the  footing  of  having  served  with  him 
under  the  banner  of  Longshanks.  I  will  carry  to  my  master  this  tale  of  thine  evil 
intentions ;  and  when  we  have  concerted  together,  it  shall  appear  whether  the  youthful 
spirits  of  the  garrison  or  the  grey  beards  are  most  likely  to  be  the  hope  and  pro- 
tection of  this  same  Castle  of  Douglas." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  purpose,  in  carrying  to  his  master,  and  in  no 
very  good  humour,  the  report  of  what  had  passed  between  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  the 
old  soldier.  He  succeeded  in  representing  the  whole  as  a  formal  offence  intended  to  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence ;  while  all  that  the  governor  did  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  young  knight,  could  not  in  any  respent  bring  him  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the 
feelings  of  his  commander  towards  him.  He  retained  the  impression  which  he  had 
formed  from  Fabian*s  recital  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  Sir 
John  de  Walton  any  injustice,  in  supposing  him  desirous  to  engross  the  greatest  share 
of  the  fame  acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  thrusting  back  his  companions, 
who  might  reasonably  pretend  to  a  fair  ])orti()n  of  it. 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb,  is  no  bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.* 
In  this  matter  of  quarrel,  neither  the  young  man  nor  the  older  knight  had  afforded  each 
other  any  just  cause  of  offence.  De  Walton  was  a  strict  observer  of  military  discipline, 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was  almost  as 
completely  ruled  as  by  his  natural  disposition ;  and  his  present  situation  added  force  to 
his  original  education. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military  skill,  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
the  great  variety  of  enterprise,  ascribed  to  James,  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas.  He  had, 
in  the  eyes  of  this  Southern  garrison,  the  faculties  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  those  of 
a  mere  mortal ;  for  if  the  English  soldiers  cursed  the  tedium  of  the  perpetual  watch  and 
ward  upon  the  Dangerous  Castle,  which  admitted  of  no  relaxation  from  the  severity  of 
extreme  duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall  form  was  sure  to  appear  to  them  with  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  and  entering  into  conversation  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  never  failed, 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  a  fallen  spirit,  to  recommend  to  the 
discontented  sentinel  some  mode  in  which,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  betray  the  English, 
he  might  set  himself  at  liberty.  The  variety  of  these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  recurrence,  kept  Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpetually  upon  the  stretch, 
that  he  at  no  time  thought  himself  exactly  out  of  the  Black  Douglas's  reach,  any  more 
than  the  good  Christian  supposes  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil; 
while  every  new  temptation,  instead  of  confirming  his  hope,  seems  to  announce  that  the 
immediate  retreat  of  the  Evil  One  will  be  followed  by  some  new  attack  yet  more 
cunningly  devised.  Under  this  general  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the  temper 
of  the  governor  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse,  and  they  who  loved  him  best,  regretted- 
most  that  he  became  addicted  to  complain  of  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  those, 
who,  neither  invested  with  responsibility  like  his,  nor  animated  by  the  hope  of  such 
splendid  rewards,  did  not  entertain  the  same  degree  of  watchful  and  incessant  suspicion 
as  himself.     The  soldiers  muttered  that  the  vigilance  of  their  governor  was  marked  with 

*  i.  e.  Gnat'i  wing. 
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Beverit}' ;  the  officera  and  meo  of  rank,  of  whom  there  were  several,  as  the  castle  was  a 
renowned  achool  of  arms,  and  there  was  a  certain  merit  attained  even  by  serving  within 
its  walls,  complained,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  no  longer  made  parties 
for  hunting,  for  hawking,  or  for  anj  purpose  which  might  eoFten  the  rigours  of  warfare, 
and  suffered  nothing  to  go  forward  hut  the  precise  discipline  of  the  castle.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  usually  granted  that  the  castle  ia  well  kept  where  the  governor  is 
a  disciplinarian  ;  and  where  feuds  and  personal  quarrels  are  found  in  the  gurrison,  the 
jonng  men  are  usually  more  in  fault  than  those  whose  greater  experience  has  convinced 
them  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  strictest  precautions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's — is  often  in  this  way  changed 
■nd  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  over- vigilance,  and  pushed  beyond  its  natural  limits  of 
candour.  Neither  was  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  free  from  a  similar  change ;  suspicion, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  seemed  also  to  threaten  to  bias  his  open  and  noble 
dispoeition,  in  those  qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  proper  to  him.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Sir  John  de  Walton  studiously  sought  opportunities  to  give  his  younger  friend  indul- 
gences, which  at  times  were  as  iar  extended  as  the  duty  of  the  garrison  permitted. 
The  blow  was  struck ;  the  alarm  had  been  given  to  a  proud  and  fiery  temper  on  both 
odes;  and  while  De  Valence  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  unjustly  suspected  bya 
friend,  who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him,  De  Walton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
ted  to  conceive  that  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  took  a  charge  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had 
been  a  son  of  his  own,  and  who  owed  to  his  lessons  what  he  knew  of  warfare,  and  what 
success  he  had  obtained  in  life,  had  taken  offence  at  trifles,  and  considered  himself  ill 
treated  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  The  seeds  of  disagreement,  thus  sown  between 
them,  failed  not,  like  the  tares  sown  by  the  Enemy  among  the  wheat,  to  pass  from  one 
dus  of  the  garrison  to  another ;  the  soldiers,  though  without  any  better  reason  than 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  took  different  sides  between  their  governor  and  his  young 
finteoant;  and  so  the  ball  of  contention  being  once  throwu  up  between  them,  never 
licked  some  arm  or  other  to  keep  it  in  motion. 


^taTpirr  tt(  ^Unil). 
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jpiN  proiiccution  of  the  intention  which,  wlicn 
i  his  blood  was  cool,  Bt-cmcd  to  liiin  wisest, 
g^  Sir  John  dc  Wolton  rcnohed  tliat  he  would 
^  go  to  the  verge  of  indulgence  with  liia 
lieutenant  and  hia  young  ofllccrg,  furnish  them  witli 
eveiy  specica  of  unuiicmcnt  which  the  place  rendered 
poesible,  and  make  them  ashamed  of  their  discontent, 
by  ovcTloodiug  them  with  court«ay.  The  first  time, 
therefore,  that  ho  saw  Aymer  do  Valence  after  his 
return  to  the  castle,  lie  addressed  him  in  high  spiritn, 
whether  real  or  oasumed. 

"  Wlut  thinkest  thou,  my  young  friend,"  said  De 
Walton,  "if  we  try  some  of  the  woodland  sports 
proper,  thpy  say,  to  this  country?  There  are  still  in 
our  neigh bouriiood  some  herds  of  the  Caledonian 
breed  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  except  among  the  moorlands — the 
black  and  rugged  frontier  of  what  was  aneienUy  called  the  Kingdom  of  Strath-CIjde. 
There  arc  some  hunters,  too,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  who  Tonch 
that  these  animals  are  by  far  the  most  bold  and  fierce  suhjocts  of  ehoae  in  the  island  of 
Britain," 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  coldly ;  "  but  it  is  not  I.  Sir  John, 
who  would  recommend,  for  the  sake  of  a  hunting-match,  that  you  should  involve  the 
whole  garrison  in  danger ;  you  know  best  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  your  office 
here,  and  no  doubt  must  have  iii^cdfully  attended  to  them  before  making  a  propoBol  of 
Bueh  a  nature." 

"  I  do  indeed  know  my  own  duty,"  replied  De  Walton,  offended  in  turn,  "and  might 
be  allowed  to  think  of  yours  abo,  without  assuming  more  than  my  own  share  of 
responsibility  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  commander  of  this  Dangerous  Castle,  among 
other  inabitilies,  were,  as  old  people  in  this  country  say,  sulgected  to  a  spell — and  one 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  guide  his  eondnct  so  as  to  aSbrd  pleasure  to  those 
whom  he  is  most  desirous  to  oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since,  whose  eyes  would 
have  sparkled  like  those  of  Sir  Aymer  dc  Valence  at  the  proposal  of  a  general  bunting- 
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match  after  a  new  object  of  game ;  and  now  what  is  his  bearing  when  such  sport  is 
proposed,  merely,  I  think,  to  disappoint  my  purpose  of  obliging  him  ? — a  cold  acquiescence 
drops  half  frozen  from  his  lip^,  and  he  proposes  to  go  to  rouse  the  wild  cattle  with  an 
air  of  gravity,  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  martyr." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  young  knight.  "  In  our  pnesent  situation  we  stand 
conjoined  in  more  charges  than  one,  and  although  the  greater  and  controlling  trust  is  no 
doubt  laid  upon  yon  as  the  elder  and  abler  knight,  yet  still  I  feel  that  I  myself  have  my 
own  share  of  a  serious  responsibility.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  indulgently  hear  my 
opinion,  and  bear  with  it,  even  though  it  should  appear  to  have  relation  to  that  part  of 
oar  common  charge  which  is  more  especially  intrusted  to  your  keeping.  The  dignity  of 
knighthood,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  share  with  you,  the  accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder 
by  the  royal  Plantagenet,  entitles  me,  methinks,  to  so  much  grace." 

**  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier ;  "  I  forgot  how  important  a  person  I  had 
before  me^  dubbed  by  King  Edward  himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt  by  special  reasons 
to  confer  such  an  early  honour ;  and  I  certainly  feel  that  I  overstep  my  duty  when  I 
propose  any  thing  that  savours  like  idle  sport  to  a  person  of  such  grave  pretensions." 

••  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  retorted  De  Valence,  "  we  have  had  something  too  much  of 

thia — let  it  stop  here.     All  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  in  this  wardship  of  Douglas  Castle, 

it  will  not  be  by  my  consent,  if  any  amusement,  which  distinctly  infers  a  relaxation  of 

discipline^  be  unnecessarily  engaged  in,  and  especially  such  as  compels  us  to  summon  to 

onr  mssistance  a  number  of  the  Scots,  whose  evil  disposition  towards  us  we  well  know ; 

nor  will  I,  though  my  years  have  rendered  me  hable  to  such  suspicion,  sulfer  any  thing 

of  this  kind  to  be  imputed  to  me ;  and  if  unfortunately — though  I  am  sure  I  know  not 

■^rhy — ^we  are  in  future  to  lay  aside  those  bonds  of  familiar  friendship  which  formerly 

Xinked  us  to  each  other,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  bear  ourselves  in  our 

zaeoessary  communications  like  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  put  the  best  construction  on 

^^ach  other^s  motives,  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  imputing  the  worst  to  any  thing 

-fclut  comes  from  either  of  us." 

"Yon  may  be  right,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,"  said  the  governor,  bending  stiffly :  "  and 
s  ince  you  say  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  each  othor  as  friend-*,  you  may  be  certain, 
^»>.evertheless,  that  I  will  never  permit  a  lKij«tilo  f».*cling,  of  wLicli  yoxi  are  the  ()l)j<'Ct,  to 
o<?cupy  my  bosom.  You  have  been  Inng,  and  1  hopo  not  u^elossly,  my  pupil  in  the 
«"!  uties  of  chivalry.  You  are  the  near  relation  of  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  my  kind  and 
^* onsitant  patron ;  and  if  these  circumstances  are  well  \v«ri.irln'«l,  tliey  form  a  connexion 
^'^'hich  it  would  be  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  to  break  throu;rh.  If  vou  ft-^l  yourself,  as 
you  seem  to  intimate,  less  strictly  tied  by  former  obligations,  you  must  tak»»  your  own 
choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards  fach  other." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  replied  De  Val<,'nc<\  "that  my  conduct  will  naturally  be  r^crnlated 
^">y  your  own  ;  and  you.  Sir  John,  ciinn(»t  Impf  more  de\<>utly  than  I  do  that  our  military 
•liities  may  be  fairly  discharge^!,  without  interfering  with  our  friendly  intercourse." 

The  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which  once  or  twice  had  v«Ty  nearly 
terminated  in  a  full  and  cordial  explanation  ;  but  -till  there  was  wanting  one  kind 
Vartfelt  word  from  either  to  break,  as  it  w<*re,  th<.*  u-n  which  was  last  fn-ezing  uj)on 
their  intercourse,  and  neither  chose  to  he  th<.*  fir.^t  in  making  the  n<c<'ssary  advanc*.*^  with 
sufficient  cordiality,  though  each  would  have  irladly  <lone  so,  had  the  other  appeared 
desirous  of  meeting  it  with  the  >ame  ardour  ;  but  their  jiride  was  toohiiih,  and  jirevi-nti-d 
either  from  saying  what  might  at  once  have  ]>ut  them  ui)'jn  an  <>\t(-n  and  manly  footing. 
Tiiey  parted,  therefore,  without  again  returning  to  the  sul»j<.'Ct  of  thr  proposffd  diversion  ; 
until  it  was  afterwards  resumed  in  a  formal  note,  pravin;:  Sir  Avin»  r  de  Vah'ne<-  to 
accompany  the  commandant  of  Douglas  Ca.-th*  nj>on  a  solemn  hunting-match,  whif-li 
had  for  its  object  the  wild  cattle  of  the  n<-ighbouring  dale. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  six  in  the  morning,  beyond  tin;  gate  of  the 
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uulvr  barricade ;  and  the  chase  was  duclared  to  be  ended  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
ffchent  should  be  blown  beneath  the  great  oak,  known  by  the  name  of  Sholto's  Club^ 
which  Htooil  a  Tcmurknblc  object,  wtieivj  Douglas  Dale  woe  bounded  by  several  scattered 
Irfus,  the  outskirts  uf  the  forest  and  hill  country.  Tlic  usual  warning  was  sent  out  tc 
the  conunon  people,  or  vassnls  of  the  district,  which  they,  notwithstanding  their  feeling 
of  antipathy,  received  in  general  with  delight,  upon  the  great  Epicurean  priuciple  ol 
carpe  diem,  that  is  to  say,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  happens  to  present  it^lf,  be  sure 
you  lose  no  recreation  wiiich  life  atfords.  A  hunting-match  has  still  its  attractions,  even 
though  an  English  knight  take  hi^  pleasure  in  the  woods  of  the  Douglas. 

It  was  no  ddubt  afflicting  to  these  faithful  vassaLs  to  acknowledge  another  lord  than 
the  redoubted  Douglax,  and  to  wait  by  wood  and  river  at  the  command  of  English  ofiicen, 
mid  in  the  com])any  of  their  archers,  wliom  they  accounted  their  natural  enemies.  Still 
it  was  the  only  species  of  amusement  which  had  been  permitted  them  for  a  loDg  time, 
and  they  were  not  disposed  to  omit  thi:  rare  opportunity  of  joining  in  it  The  cbue  of 
the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  or  evi-n  the  timid  stag,  required  silvan  arms;  the  wild  rattle 
still  more  demanded  this  ciiutpment  of  wur-bows  and  sliafls,  boar-speors  and  shtip 
swords,  an<I  other  tools  of  the  chase  !<imilar  to  those  uaed  in  actual  war.  Coiuidering 
thi%  the  Scottish  inhabitants  were  seldom  allowed  to  join  in  the  chase,  except  nnder 
rcgulations  as  to  number  and  arms,  nnd  {^specially  in  ])reserving  a  balance  of  force  on 
the  side  of  the  English  soldiers,  which  was  very  otfensive  to  them.  The  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  was  upon  such  occa^iiuns  ke|it  on  foot,  and  several  detachments,  formed 
according  to  the  governor's  direction,  weru'  !>tationed  iu  different  positions  in  case  any 
quarrel  should  suddenly  break  out. 


r^A.?TnK  aiipointfd  nKuiiiiig  cnim'  in  mill  f.iul  raw,  iifli'i'  tlif  uiiiiuK^r  i.l'  llie  S:>(it(i«li 
M''0$,  Murcii  wfailiei".  l)og>  jrlpvil,  yiiwii.r.l,  aiiil  sliiv.-ml,  aiul  tli,-  lmrit~iii<Mi, 
}  JH-'^'^  tlioiigh  hiirdy  uml  cheurinl  in  cxiK-i-tiitioti  of  tin-  dnyV  s[i..ri,  iwiU'li.'d  ilirir 
>iwB*«  inamls,  or  Lowland  [iluiils,  <-lo»i;  to  tlieir  tlircFiit-i,  ami  looked  with  noun-  dismay  at 
the  mi-tts  whidi  float.-d  alwul  tW.  horizoii.  now  threaten  in-,'  to  sink  d.-wii  on  the  i.i-:iks 
anil  ri(Ig<'9ol'|>roniiiii-nl  mountains,  and  now  to  shift  their  ijo.-^ition  under  tlie  inflncnet-  of 


some  of  the  uncertain  gales,  which  mw  and  fell  nll'T 


■]H  along  tlie  valle\ 
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Nevertlu*lo8S,  tlie  app(»araiice  of  the  whole  formed,  as  is  usual  in  almost  all  departments 
of  the  chase,  a  gay  and  a  jovial  spectacle.  A  brief  truce  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  nations,  an<l  the  Scottish  people  appeared  for  the  time  rather  as  exhibiting 
the  sports  of  their  mountains  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  accomplished  knights  and 
bonny  archers  of  Old  England,  than  as  performing  a  feudal  service,  neither  easy  nor 
dignified  in  itself,  at  the  instigation  of  usurping  neighbours.  The  figures  of  the 
cavaliers,  now  half  seen,  now  exhibited  fully,  and  at  the  height  of  strenuous  exertion, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  danf>;erous  and  broken  ground,  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  p(Ml(;strian.s  who,  lea<ling  the  dogs  or  beating  the  thickets,  dislodged  such 
ohj(K!ts  of  chase  as  they  found  in  the  dingles,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their 
companions,  Hindered  more  remarkable  from  being  mounted,  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
urg<*d  their  horses ;  the  disrejrard  of  all  accidents  being  as  perfect  as  Melton- Mowbray 
itself,  or  any  other  noted  field  of  hunters  of  the  present  day,  can  exhibit. 

The  principles  on  which  modern  and  ancient  hunting  were  conductjed,  are,  however, 
as  different  as  possible.  A  fox,  or  even  a  hare  is,  in  our  own  day,  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  a  day's  exercise  to  forty  or  fifty  dogs,  and  nearly  as  many  men  and  horses ; 
but  the  ancient  chase,  even  though  not  terminating,  as  it  often  did,  in  battle,  carried 
with  it  ol)je<'ts  more  important,  and  an  interest  immeasurably  more  stirring.  If  indeed 
one  species  of  exercise  can  be  pointed  out  as  more  universally  exhilarating  and  engrossing 
than  others,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  chase.  The  poor  overlaboured  drudge,  who  has 
served  out  his  day  of  life,  and  wearied  all  his  energies  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
mortals — he  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  slave  of  agriculture,  or  (still  worse)  of 
manufactures— engaged  in  raising  a  single  peck  of  com  from  year  to  year,  or  in  the 
mouot(mous  labours  of  the  desk— can  hardly  remain  dead  to  the  general  happiness 
when  the  chase  sweeps  past  him  with  hound  and  horn,  and  for  a  moment  feels  all  the 
exultation  of  the  proudest  cavalier  who  partakes  the  amusement.  Let  any  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  sight  recall  to  his  imagination  the  vigour  and  lively  interest  which  he  has 
seen  inspired  into  a  village,  including  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
words  of  Wordsworth,  it  is,  on  such  occasions, 

•'  Up,  Timothy,  up  with  yoxir  staff  and  away, 
Not  a  Koul  will  rvroain  in  the  village  to-day; 
The  hare  has  Just  started  from  Hamilton's  grounds, 
And  Skiildaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  hounds." 

But  compare  these  inspiring  sounds  to  the  burst  of  a  whole  feudal  population  enjoying 
the  sport,  whose  lives,  instead  of  Ix'ing  spent  in  the  monotonous  toil  of  modem  avocations^ 
have  b{M*n  agitated  by  the  hazards  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  its  near  resemblance,  and 
you  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  excitation  is  extended,  like  a  fire  which  catches  to 
dry  heath.  To  use  the  common  ex})ression,  borrowed  from  another  amusement,  all  is  fish 
that  comes  in  the  net  on  such  occasions.  An  ancient  hunting-match  (the  nature  of  the 
carnage  excepted)  was  almost  equal  to  a  modern  battle,  when  the  strife  took  place  on  the 
surface  of  a  varied  and  unequal  country.  A  whole  district  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who 
formed  a  ring  of  great  extent,  called  technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing  and  narrowing 
their  circle  by  degrees,  drove  before  them  the  alarmed  animals  of  every  kind;  all  and 
each  of  which,  as  they  burst  from  the  thicket  or  the  moorland,  were  objects  of  the  bow, 
the  javelin,  or  whatever  missile  weapons  the  hunters  possessed;  while  others  were  run 
down  and  worried  by  large  greyhounds,  or  more  frequently  brought  to  bay,  when  the 
more  important  persons  present  claimed  for  themselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to 
death  with  their  chivalrous  hands,  incurring  individually  such  danger  as  is  inferred  from 
a  mortal  contest  even  wnth  the  timid  buck,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  death-struggle,  and 
has  no  choice  but  yielding  his  life  or  putting  himself  upon  the  defensive,  by  the  aid  of 
his  8])lendid  antlers,  and  with  all  the  courage  of  despair. 

The  quantity  of  game  found  in  Douglas  Dale  on  this  occasion  was  very  considerable^ 
for,  as  already  noticed,  it  was  a  long  time  since  a  hunting  upon  a  great  scale  had  been 
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tttempted  under  the  Douglasses  themselves,  whose  misfortunes  had  commenced  several 
years  before,  with  those  of  their  country.  The  English  garrbon,  too,  had  not  sooner 
judged  themselves  strong  or  numerous  enough  to  exercise  these  valued  feudal  privileges. 
In  the  meantime,  the  game  increased  considerably.  The  deer,  the  wild  cattle,  and  the  wild 
boars,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  made  frequent  irruptions  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley,  which  in  Douglas  Dale  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  an  oasis,  surrounded 
by  tangled  woods,  and  broken  moors,  occasionally  rocky,  and  showing  large  tracts  of 
that  bleak  dominion  to  which  wild  creatures  gladly  escape  when  pressed  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man. 

As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated  the  field  from  the  wood,  there  was 
always  a  stimulating  uncertainty  what  sort  of  game  was  to  be  found,  and  the  marksman, 
with  his  bow  ready  bent,  or  his  javelin  poised,  and  his  good  and  well  bitted  horse  thrown 
upon  its  haunches,  ready  for  a  sudden  start,  observed  watchfully  what  should  rush  from 
the  covert,  so  that,  were  it  deer,  boar,  wolf,  wild  cattle,  or  any  other  species  of  game,  he 
night  be  in  readiness. 

The  wolf,  which,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of 
prey,  did  not,  however,  supply  the  degree  of  diversion  which  his  name  promised;  lie, 
usually  fled  far — in  some  instances  many  miles — before  he  took  courage  to  turn  to  bay, 
ind  though  formidable  at  such  moments,  destroying  both  dogs  and  men  by  his  terrible 
Wte,  yet  at  other  times  was  rather  despised  for  his  cowardice.  The  boar,  on  the  other 
lund,  was  a  much  more  irascible  and  courageous  animal. 

The  wild  cattle,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  ancient  Caledonian 
forest,  were,  however,  to  the  English  cavaliers,  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
pttrsoit.*     Altogether,  the  ringing  of  bugles,  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  lowing 

*  Theie  Bulls  are  thus  dtt<cribed  by  Hector  Boetius,  concerning  whom  he  lays — "  In  this  wood  (namely  the  Caledonian 
*Md)were  Mfmetime  white  bulls,  with  crisp  and  curling  manes,  like  fierce  lions;  and  though  they  seemed  meek  and 
test  in  the  renument  figure  of  their  bodies,  they  were  more  wild  than  any  other  beasts,  and  had  such  hatred  against  the 
i"<^  snd  company  of  men,  that  they  never  came  in  the  woods  nor  lesuries  where  they  found  any  foot  or  hand  tliereof,  • 
ttd  many  days  after  they  eat  not  of  the  herbs  that  were  touched  or  handled  by  man.  These  bulls  were  so  wild,  that 
'"^  were  never  taken  Imt  by  slight  and  crafty  labour,  and  so  impatient,  that  after  they  were  taken  they  died  ttmn  insup- 
P^ble  dolour.  As  soon  as  any  man  invaded  these  bulls,  they  rushed  with  such  terrihic  press  u{»on  him  that  they  struck 
•^"n  to  tJie  earth,  taking  no  fear  of  hounds,  sharp  lances,  or  other  mo'^t  pcneirati\e  weapons," — B<n't'ius,  Chmn.  Sot.  Vol.  I. 
P*?e  xxxix. 

The  wild  cattle  of  this  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in  one  manor  in  Kn(,'land,  that  of  Cliillingham  Castle,  in  North- 
umberland, (the  scat  of  the  Karl  of  Tankervillc.)  were,  in  the  memory  of  man.  .still   prtM-rvcd  in  three  jtlaces  in  Scotland, 
*^nicly,  Drumlanrig,    Cumbernauld,  and  the  upper  park    at  Hamilton   Palace,  at  all  of  which  places,  except    the  last, 
*  believe,  they  have  now  been  destroyed,  on  account  of  thtir  ferocity.     Ihit   though  those  of  modern  day>  are  remarkable 
•w  their  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  small  deforce,  the  black  mane,  about  three  or  four  inches 
'"»?,  by  which  tlie  bulls  in  particular  are  distinguished,  they  do  not  by  any  means  come  near  tlie  terrific  description  given 
^  by  the  ancient  authors,  wliich  has  made  some  naturalists  think  that  these  animals  >houl(i  probably  be  relVrrtd  to  a  dif- 
ferent species,  though  possessing  the  same  general  habits,  and  included  in  the  same  gcims.     The  bones,  which  are  often 
'discovered  in  Scottish  mosses,  belong  certaiiily  to  a  race  of  animals  mucli  larger  than  those  of  Chillingham,  which  seldom 
%n)ir  to  above  SO   stone  (of  Hlbs.),  the  general  weight  var\ii.g  from    CO    to  SO  stone.      We   should   be   accounted  very 
•>egligent  by  one  doss  of  readers,  did  we  not  record  that  the  beef  furnished  by  those  cattle  is  of  excellent  ll.avour,  and 
Cnely  marbled. 
(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  : — 
"  ^Vhcn  it  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cattle  at  Chillingham.  the  keeper  goes  into  the  herd  on  horseback,  in  which 
Wsy  they  are  quite  accessible,  and  singling  out  his  victim,  takes  aim  with  a  large  rifle  gun,  and  seldom  fails  in  bringing 
him  down.     If  the  poor  animal  makes  much  bellowing  in  his  .igony,  and  esi)ccially  if  tlie  ground  be  stained  with  his  blood, 
his  companions  become  very  furious,  and  are  themselves,  I  believe,  accessory  to  his  death.     After  which,  they  fly  oflf  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  park,  and  he  is  drawn  away  on  a  sledge.     Lord  Tankerville  is  very  tenacious  of  these  singular  animals; 
he  will  on  no  account  part  with  a  living  one,  and  hardly  allows  of  a  suiraient  number  being  killed,  to  leave  pasturage  for 
those  that  remain. 

*•  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  party  visiting  at  the  castle,  among  whom  were  some 

■i^a  of  war,  who  had  hunted  bulFaloes  in  foreign  part-,  obtained  permission  to  do  the  keeper's  work,  and  shoot  one  of 

the  wild  cattle.     They  sallied  out  on  horseb.ick,  and  duly  e<iuipped    for  tlie  enterprise,  attacked  their  object.     The  poor 

animal    received  several  wounds,  but  none  of  them  proving  fatal,  he  retired  before  his  pursuers,  roaring  with  pain  and 

rage,  till,  planting  himself  against  a  wall  or  tree,  he  stoo<l  at  bay,  offering  a  frojit  of  defiance.     In  this  position  the  youthful 

heir  of    the  castle.  Lord  Ossulston,  rode  uji  to  give  him  the  fatal  shot.     Though  warned  of  the  danger  of  apprctaching 

near  to  the  enraged  animal,  and  e«5pecially  of  firing  without  first  having  turned  his  hf>rsc's  head  in  a  direction  to  be  ready 

for  flight,  he  discharged  his  piece;  but  ere  he  could  turn  his  horse  round  to  make  his  retreat,  the  raging  beast  had  plunged 

his  immense  homH  into  its  flank.     The  horse  staggered  and  was  near  falling,  but  recovering  by  a  violent  effort,  he  extricated 

himself  from  his  infuriated  pursuer,  making  off  with  all  the  speed  his  wasting  strength  supplied,  his  entrails  meanwhile 

dragging  on  the  ground,  till  at  length  he  fell,  and  died  at  the  same  moment.     The  animal  was  now  close  upon  his  rear,  and 

the  young  Lord  would  unquestionably  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  steed,  had  not  the  keeper,  deeming  it  full  time  to 

y    2 
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and  bellowing  of  the  enraged  mountain  cattle,  the  sobs  of  deer  mangled  bj  throttUng 
dog9,  tlie  wild  shouts  of  exultation  of  the  men, — made  a  chorus  which  extended  fai 
through  the  scene  in  wliich  it  arose,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallejf 
even  in  its  inmost  recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a  boar  was  expected,  one  of  th< 
w^ild  cattle  often  came  rusliing  forward  bearing  down  the  young  trees,  crashing  the 
branchcis  in  its  progress,  and  in  general  dispersing  whatever  opposition  was  presented  U 
it  by  the  hunters.  Sir  John  de  Walton  was  the  only  one  of  the  chivalry  of  the  part} 
who  individually  succeeded  in  mastering  one  of  tliese  powerful  animals.  Like  a  Spanial! 
tauridor,  he  bore  down  and  killed  with  his  lance  a  ferocious  bull;  two  well -grown  calyei 
and  three  kine  were  also  slain,  being  unable  to  carry  ojQT  the  quantity  of  arrows,  javelina 
and  other  missiles,  directed  against  tliem  by  the  archers  and  drivers;  but  many  otbera 
in  8j)ite  of  every  endeavour  to  intercept  them,  escaped  to  their  gloomy  haunts  in  the 
remote  skirts  of  the  mountain  called  Cairntable,  with  their  hides  well  feathered  witl 
those  marks  of  human  enmity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  this  way,  until  a  particular  blast  fironi 
the  master  of  the  hunt  announced  that  he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet  custom  of  the  repast, 
wln'ch,  on  such  occasions,  was  provided  for  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  multitude 
who  had  been  convened  to  attend  the  sport. 

The  blast  peculiar  to  the  time,  asscmibled  the  whole  party  in  an  open  space  in  a  woodj 
where  their  numbers  had  room  and  accommodation  to  sit  down  upon  the  green  turf,  the 
slain  game  affording  a  plentiful  supply  for  roasting  or  broiling,  an  employment  in  whicli 
the  lower  class  were  all  immediately  engaged;  wliile  puncheons  and  pipes,  placed  ii 
readiness,  and  scientifically  opened,  supplied  Gascoigne  wine,  and  mighty  ale,  at  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  chose  to  appeal  to  them. 

The  kniglits,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  interference,  were  seated  by  themselves,  and 
ministered  to  by  their  squires  and  pages,  to  whom  such  menial  services  were  not 
accounted  disgraceful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  step  of  their  education.  The 
number  of  those  distinguished  persons  seated  upon  the  present  occasion  at  the  table  oi 
dais,  as  it  was  called,  (in  virtue  of  a  canopy  of  green  boughs  with  which  it  was  over- 
shadowed,) comprehended  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  some  reverend 
brethren  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Saint  Bride,  who,  though  Scottish  ecclesiastics, 
were  treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the  English  soldiers.  One  or  two  Scottisli 
retainers,  or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps  in  prudence,  a  suitable  deference  to  the 
P>nglish  knights,  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  as  many  English  archers,  peculiarly 
respected  by  their  superiors,  were  invited,  according  to  the  modern  phrase,  to  the  honoon 
of  the  sitting. 

Sir  Jolm  de  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table;  his  eye,  though  it  seemed  to  have 
no  certain  object,  yet  never  for  a  moment  remained  stationary,  but  glanced  from  one 
countenance  to  another  of  tlie  ring  formed  by  his  guests,  for  such  they  idl  were,  no  doabt, 
though  he  himself  could  hardly  have  told  upon  what  principle  he  had  issued  the  invita- 
tions; and  even  apparently  was  at  a  loss  to  think  what,  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  procured 
him  the  honour  of  their  presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton's  eye,  as  having  the  air  of  a  redoubted 
man-at-arms,  although  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his  enterprises. 
He  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  extremely  rugged  countenance,  and  his  skin,  which 
showed  itself  through  many  a  loophole  in  his  dress,  exhibited  a  complexion  which  must 
have  endured  all  the  varieties  of  an  outlawed  life;  and  akin  to  one  who  had,  according 
to  the  customary  phrase,  "  ta'en  the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce,"  in  other  words  occupied 

conclude  the  da$f'$  diversion,  fired  at  the  instant.  Hit  shot  brought  the  beast  to  the  ground,  and  running  in  with  his  huge 
knife,  he  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

"  This  scene  of  gentlemanly  pastime  was  viewed  trom  a  turret  of  the  castle  by  Lady  TaakenriHe  and  her  female  Ttdtora. 
Such  a  situation  for  the  mother  of  the  young  hero,  wa«  anything  but  enTiable."] 
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16  moors  with  him  as  an  insurgent.  Some  such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton's  mind. 
'et  the  apparent  coolness,  and  ahsence  of  alarm,  with  which  tiie  stranger  sat  at  the 
sard  of  an  English  officer,  at  the  same  time  heing  wholly  in  his  power,  had  much  in  it 
hich  was  irreconcilable  with  any  such  suggestion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those 
x>ut  him,  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that  this  tattered  cavalier,  the  most 
imarkable  parts  of  whose  garb  and  equipments  consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-mail  and  a 
isted  yet  massive  partisan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of  superior  skill  in  the 
1  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of  their  numerous  party.     The  governor  having  looked 

this  suspicious  figure  until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger  aware  of  the  special  interest 
hich  he  attracted,  at  length  filled  a  goblet  of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one 
*  the  best  pupils  of  Sir  Trist^m  who  had  attended  upon  the  day's  chase,  to  pledge  him 
.  a  vintage  superior  to  that  supplied  to  the  general  company. 

"I  suppose,  however,  sir,"  said  De  Walton,  "you  will  have  no  objections  to  put  off 
y  challenge  of  a  brimmer,  until  you  can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gascoigne  wine,  whicli 
rew  in  the  king's  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for  his  own  lip,  and  is  therefore  fittest  to 
9  emptied  to  his  majesty's  health  and  prosperity." 

^One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,"  said  the  woodsman,  with  great  composure, 
will  be  of  your  honour's  opinion;  but  as  I  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  choicest 
quor  in  Gascony  cannot  render  that  health  acceptable  to  me." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors  present;  the  priests  hung  their 
leads,  looked  deadly  grave,  and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

"You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Walton  sternly,  "that  your  speech  discomposes  the 
wnpany." 

'*It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  blunt  tone;  "and  it  may  happen  that 
here  is  no  harm  in  the  speech  notwithstanding." 

"Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  in  my  presence?"  answered  De  Walton. 

"Yes,  Sir  Governor." 

"And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary  inference?"  continued  De  Walton. 

••  I  may  form  a  round  guess,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  what  I  might  have  to  fear,  if 
Wir  safe  conduct  and  word  of  honour,  when  inviting  me  to  this  hunting,  were  less 
Ustworthy  than  I  know  full  well  it  really  is.  But  I  am  your  guest — your  meat  is  even 
>W  passing  my  throat — your  cup,  filled  with  right  good  wine,  I  have  just  now  quaffed 
P — and  I  would  not  fear  the  rankest  Paynim  infidel,  if  we  stood  in  such  relation 
gether,  much  less  an  English  knight.  I  tell  you,  besides.  Sir  Knight,  you  undervalue 
«  wine  we  have  quaffed.  The  high  flavour  and  contents  of  your  cup,  grow  where  it 
Ql,  give  me  spirit  to  tell  you  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  cold  cautious  sobriety 
ould,  in  a  moment  like  this,  have  left  unsaid.  You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know  who  I 
^}  My  christian  name  is  Michael — my  surname  is  that  of  TurnbuU,  a  redoubted  clan, 
>  whose  honours,  even  in  the  field  of  hunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added  something. 
7 abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Rubieslaw,  by  the  fair  streams  of  Teviot.  You  are 
irprised  that  I  know  how  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — I,  who  have  made  them  my  sport 
t»i  infancy  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and  have  killed  more  of  them 
tao  you  or  any  Englishman  in  your  host  ever  saw,  even  if  you  include  the  doughty 
)eds  of  this  day." 

The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the  same  provoking  degree  of  coolness 
iich  predominated  in  his  whole  demeanour,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  attribute.  His 
rontery  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  instantly  called 
1^  "To  arms!  to  arms! — Secure  the  spy  and  traitor!  IIo!  pages  and  yeomen — William, 
ithony,  Bend-the-bow,  and  Greenleaf — seize  the  traitor,  and  bind  him  with  your  bow- 
ings and  dog-leashes— bind  him,  I  say,  until  the  blood  start  from  beneath  his  nails!" 
"Here  is  a  goodly  summons!"  said  Turnbull,  with  a  sort  of  horselaugh.  '*  Were  I 
sure  of  being  answered  by  twenty  men  I  could  name,  there  would  be  small  doubt  of 
^  apshot  of  this  day." 
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The  archers  thickened  around  the  liunter,  yet  laid  no  botd  on  him,  none  of  them  bdng 
willing  to  be  tlie  lirat  who  bruke  the  peace  proper  to  the  occasion. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  De  Waltmi,  "thou  traitor,  for  what  waitest  thou  here?" 

"  Simply  and  solely,"  said  the  Ji'd  forester,  "  that  I  may  deliver  up  to  the  Douglas  the 
cattle  of  hh  ancestors,  and  that  I  iniiy  ensure  thee,  Sir  Englishman,  the  payment  of  thy 
deserts,  by  cutting  that  very  throat  which  thou  makest  such  a  bawling  use  of." 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomeo  were  crowding  beliind  him  to  carry 
their  lord's  comman<la  into  execution  so  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated,  the  huntsman 
turned  himself  short  nmnd  U|>on  those  who  appeared  about  to  surprise  1''"',  and  h&ving, 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  a<!tiuii,  induced  them  to  step  back  a  pace,  he  proceeded — 
"  yes,  John  de  Waltnn,  my  purjiorie  was  ere  now  to  have  put  thee  to  death,  as  one 
whom  I  find  in  poaaessiun  of  that  cu.'ttle  and  territory  which  belong  to  mj  masta, 
a  knight  much  more  worthy  than  thyself;  but  I  know  not  why  I  have  paused — thou 
bast  given  mo  food  when  I  have  liungcreU  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  bave  not  therefore 
had  the  heart  to  pay  thee  at  ailvantage  as  thou  bast  deserved.  Begone  from  this  pbue 
and  country,  and  take  the  fair  warning  of  a  toe;  thou  host  constituted  thyself  the 
mortal  enemy  of  tlil.-t  people.  iin<l  there  are  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been 
injured  or  defied  with  inipuciity.  Take  no  care  in  searching  after  me,  it  will  be  in  vain, 
— until  I  meet  thee  nt  »  time  wliieli  will  come  at  my  pleasure,  not  thine.  Push  not 
your  inqnisiiion  into  cruelty,  tn  dUeover  by  what  means  I  have  deceived  you,  for  it  is 
impossible  fur  yni  to  learn;  :iiid  wiih  tiiiri  friendly  ail  vice,  look  at  me  and  take  your 
leave,  for  altliougli  we  slinll  one  day  niii't,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  see  you  again," 

De  Walton  rf^maim-d  nileiit.  Imping  that  his  prisoner,  (for  he  saw  no  chance  of  bis 
escaping,)  might,  in  bis  cominunieative  bunniur,  drop  some  more  information,  and  was 
not  desirous  to  precipitate  a  IVay  with  wliieli  the  scene  was  likely  to  conclude,  unconscious 
at  the  same  time  of  tbc  advantage  which  lie  thereby  gave  the  daring  hunter. 

As  Turnbnll  cimcludeil  liis  seiiii'iice,  be  mode  n  sudden  spring  backwards,  which 
carried  bini  out  of  the  circle  fnmied  around  him,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  bis 
intentions,  at  once  disappeared  iitming  the  underwood. 

"  Seize  him — seiste  him!"  reiwafed  De  Wiillon ;  "let  us  have  him  at  least  at  our  - 
iliHcrutton,  unless  the  earth  has  aelually  swallowed  bim." 

This  indeed  apjKiared  not  unlikely,  Ibr  near  the  placr;  where  TurnbuU  lind  made  tbe  ■« 
spring,  there  yawned  a  steep  ravine,  into  which  he  plunged,  and  descended  by  the^ 
assistance  of  bnincbes,  bushes,  and  copsewood,  until  he  reached  the  bottom,  where  lie^ 
found  some  roarl  to  the  iiiitskiris  of  the  forest,  through  which  he  made  his  escape,  leaving^a 
the  most  i'X|>ert  woixlsnieii  among  the  pursuers  totally  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  hi^=K 
footsteps. 


*&-ms^s'i  itft  ie^icjtuti- 


^III^  iiiterludo  carried  somn  coiilusion  into  tlic  prm-i  filings  of  the  hunt,  thus 
N  9udili.'nljr  aurprisiid  by  the  B|i[>iirilii>ii  of  AIirhii<>l  TuiiibiiH,  on  arniiHl  and 
ivowcd  follower  of  the  House  of  Uou;;hw,  u  aiglit  no  little  to  be  expetted  in 
■  the  torritory  where  his  iiinstiT  wn^  hcM  a  ri'bel  und  ii  buiidit.  mid  wlii.'re  he 
liitii.s<;lf  must  liiive  U-en  well  known  to  iii-ist  ul'  t)ii'  i..-nsii[iiiT  pn'^crU,  The  circuiu^tiilice 
made  nu  obvious  impression  on  the  iCii;ili-ih  chiviilry.  Sir  Jiiliii  dr  Wiiltim  l'"iked  ;;r:ive 
and  tbouglitful,  nrdernl  tlie  litintcrs  to  lie  iis.'eriibleil  mi  tln'  >]iot,  unci  dirci-ti'd  his  si>hlii'rs 
to  commence  ii  strict  SVAn-h  iini.iiiK  thi'  [i.-rsons  who  h;id  iitteiidi'd  the  elms.',  so  iis  lo 
discover  whetlier  Turnbnll  hiiil  any  i-umpniiioiH  iimon;.'  th-'Tii  ;  liut  it  Wiis  too  lute  to  iiuike 
that  en<[uiry  in  the  strin  fiislii.m  wliicli  iV  W:i!t<.i.  diivrifd. 

The  Scottish  atli-ndiuits  ,m  thr  <-ha^<:  when  \hry  l.rl.rM  tluil  th.>  hiintin;.',  iiud.r 
|>n.-ti-nee  ol'  which  thi-y  were  <'!i!h'(i  ti>i:i'llL'*r,  whs  iiKeirujil.'il  h>r  itn'  pnr|mse  ni'  liiying 
)i!Uids  upon  their  persons,  and  subjecting  tln'iu  l>.  exmn  inn  lion,  t.i.ik  e;iie  to  siiit  Ih.-ir 
iiiiswer*  to  tlie  .[uestions  put  to  tliein  ;  in  a  wcrd,  tli.'y  krpt  tlifir  own  sceret,  if  lli.-y  liad 
■My.  Many  "f  them,  eonscioiis  of  Ij.-in^'  the  w.-iik.T  p.irty.  bwarur  nihiid  ..f  loul  play, 
rlipt  iiway  fn.m  the  plaees  to  wliidi  they  Jiad  bc^en  .ippoiiiti'd.  and  Irl't  the  hniitin^-inatelj 
like  men  who  conceived  tliey  had  heen  invited  wilh  no  Irh-ndly  int.nt.  Sir  .l.rlin  ih- 
Walton  liei'atue  await;  ol"  the  decreasing  ninnbers  of  thi'  Scull ish—tlnir  gradual 
•hsiipi-eHranee  :twakeiiing  in  the  Kn^Hi.-^h  kni-ht  thai  degree  of  siHj.ieion  whieli  had  of 
late  Ijecoiue  hi:(  peculiar  characti-ri-'tie. 

"  Tiikt;.  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Ayiiier  de  Valiui-r.  ■■  as  many  m.-n-at-iinas  n^ 
thou  eaiLSt  set  top'thiT  in  live  minutes'  s|iiiec,  ami  at  l.*ast  a  liundred  of  the  mnunt.-d 
iireliers,  .in<l  rid.'  as  fast  as  tli..u  canst,  withc.ut  p.  rmilliug  thein  lo  straggle  fnim  thy 
standard,  to  reinforce  the  frarrisoU  of  Ihoiglas;  I'l.r  I  have  i.iy  own  thoughts  u-liat  may 
liave  been  attempted  on  the  eastle,  when  we  ohsr'rve  with  our  ow"  eyes  such  n  neSt 
of  traitor?  here  assembled." 
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**  With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aymer,  "  you  shoot  in  this  matter  rather  beyond 
tlie  mark.  That  the  Scottish  peasants  have  had  bad  thoughts  against  us,  I  will  be  the  last 
to  deny  ;  but,  long  debarred  from  any  silvan  sport,  you  cannot  wonder  at  their  crowdiog 
to  any  diversion  by  wood  or  river,  and  still  less  at  their  being  easily  alarmed  as  to  the 
Cf^rtainty  of  the  safe  footing  on  which  they  stand  with  us.  The  least  rough  usage  is 
likely  to  strike  them  with  fear,  and  with  the  desire  of  escape,  and  so" 

"  And  so,**  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  had  listened  with  a  degree  of  impatience 
scarce  consistent  with  the  grave  and  formal  politeness  which  one  knight  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  upon  another,  *'  and  so  I  would  rather  see  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  busy  his 
horse's  heels  to  execute  my  orders,  than  give  his  tongue  the  trouble  of  impugning  them.'' 

At  this  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each  other  with  indications  of  marked 
displeasure.  Sir  Aymer  was  highly  offended,  but  saw  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in 
reprisal.  lie  bowed  until  the  feather  which  was  in  his  borret-cap  mingled  with  his 
horse's  mane,  and  without  reply — ^for  he  did  not  even  choose  to  trust  his  voice  in  reply 
at  the  moment — headed  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  by  the  straightest  road  back  to 
the  Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from  which  he  could  observe  the  massiye 
and  complicated  towers  and  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of  the  broad  lake 
which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  he  felt  much  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  great 
banner  of  England,  which  streamed  from  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  '*  I  knew  it^" 
he  internally  said ;  "  I  was  certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  become  a  very  woman 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  fears  and  suspicions.  Alas !  that  a  situation  of  responsibility 
should  so  much  have  altered  a  disposition  which  I  have  known  so  noble  and  so  knightly! 
By  this  good  day,  I  scarce  know  in  what  manner  I  should  demean  me  when  thus 
publicly  rebuked  before  the  garrison.  Certainly  he  deserves  that  I  should,  at  some  time 
or  other,  let  him  understand,  that  however  he  may  triumph  in  the  exercise  of  his  short- 
lived command,  yet,  when  man  is  to  meet  with  man,  it  will  puzzle  Sir  John  de  Walton 
to  show  himself  the  superior  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  or  perhaps  to  establish  himself  as 
his  equal.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  fears,  however  fantastic,  are  sincere  at  the 
moment  he  expresses  them,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctually  commands  which,  however 
absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  governor's  belief  that  they  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to  vex  and  domineer  over  his  officers 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  official  powers.  I  would  1  knew  which  is  the  true  statement  of 
the  case,  and  whether  the  once  famed  De  Walton  is  become  afraid  of  his  enemies  more 
than  fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imaginary  doubts  the  pretext  of  tjrrannizing  over  his  friend. 
I  cannot  say  it  would  make  much  difference  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  that  the 
man  I  once  loved  had  turned  a  petty  tyrant  than  a  weak-spirited  coward ;  and  I  would 
be  content  that  he  should  study  to  vex  me,  rather  than  be  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.** 

With  these  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  young  knight  crossed  the  causeway  which 
traversed  the  piece  of  water  that  fed  the  moat,  and,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified 
gateway,  gave  strict  orders  for  letting  down  the  portcullis,  and  elevating  the  drawbridge^ 
even  at  the  appearance  of  De  Walton's  own  standard  before  it. 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  from  the  hunting  ground  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
gave  the  governor  ample  time  to  recover  his  temper,  and  to  forget  that  his  young  friend 
had  shown  less  alacrity  than  usual  in  obeying  his  commands.  He  was  even  disposed  to 
treat  as  a  jest  tlie  length  of  time  and  extreme  degree  of  ceremony  with  which  every  point 
of  martial  discipline  was  observed  on  his  own  re-admission  to  the  castle,  though  the  raw 
air  of  a  wet  spring  evening  whistled  around  his  own  unsheltered  person,  and  those  of 
his  followers,  as  they  waited  before  the  castle  gate  for  the  exchange  of  pass-words,  the 
delivery  of  keys,  and  all  the  slow  minutiae  attendant  upon  the  movements  of  a  garrison 
in  a  well-guarded  fortress. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  to  an  old  knight,  who  was  peevishly  blaming  the  lieutenant-governor, 
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^^"Jt  was  my  own  fault ;  I  spoke  but  now  to  Aymer  de  Valence  with  more  authoritative 
"  emphasis  thau  his  newly  dubbed  dignity  was  ple-aseil  with,  and  this  precise  style  of 
obedience  is  a  piece  of  not  nnnatoral  and  very  pardonable  revenge.  Well,  we  will  owe 
him  n  return,  Sir  Philip — shall  we  not  ?  Thin  is  not  a  night  to  keep  a  man  at  the  gate." 
This  diuli^ue,  oTerheard  by  some  of  the  squires  and  pages,  was  bandied  about  from 
one  to  another,  until  it  entirely  lost  the  tone  of  good-humour  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
and  the  odeoce  was  one  for  which  Sir  JohD  de  Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip  were  to  meditate 
reTcnge,  and  was  said  to  have  been  represented  by  the  goTemor  &a  a  piece  of  mortal  and 
intentional  offence  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  officer. 

■Jhus an  increasing  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day  between  two  warriors,  who,  with  no 
jiiat  cause  of  quarrel,  had  at  heart  every  reason  to  esteem  and  love  each  other.  It 
became  visible  in  the  fortress  even  to  those  of  the  lower  rank,  who  hoped  to  gain  some 
consequence  by  intermingling  in  the  species  of  emulation  produced  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  commanding  oScei's — an  emulation  which  may  take  place,  indeed,  in  the  present 
day,  but  can  hardly  have  the  »mie  sense  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  dignity  attached 
to  it,  wliich  existed  in  times  when  the  personal  honour  of  knighthood  rendered  those 
who  possessed  it  jealous  of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  place  between  the  two  knights,  that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
tliought  himself  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  his  uncle  and  namesake,  the  Earl  of 
Penabroke,  stating  that  liis  officer.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  had  unfortunately  of  late  taken 
Some  degree  of  prejudice  against  him,  and  that  after  having  borne  with  many  provoking 
instances  of  his  displeasure,  he  was  now  compelled  to  request  that  his  place  of  service 
afaould  be  changed  from  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  to  wherever  honour  could  be  acquired, 
and  time  might  be  given  to  put  an  end  to  his  present  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
Commanding  officer.  Through  the  whole  letter,  young  Sir  Aymer  was  particularly 
Cautious  how  he  expressed  his  sense  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  jeulonay  or  severe  usage; 
but  Buch  sentiments  are  not  easily  concealed,  and  in  spite  of  him  an  air  of  displeasure 
glanced  out  from  several  passages,  ami  indicated  his  discontent  with  his  uncle's  old  friend 
mod  companion  in  arms,  and  with  the  sphere  of  military  duty  whicli  his  uncle  had  himself 
assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  English  troops  brought  Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to 
his  letter  sooner  than  he  could  have  hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  ixirrespondencc,  which  was  then  extremely  slow  and  interrupted. 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most  partial  opinion  of  Sir  John  de 
"Walton,  who  was  a  work  as  it  were  of  hia  own  hands,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that  his 
nepbew,  whom  he  considered  as  a  mere  boy,  elated  by  having  had  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  at  en  age  unusually  early,  did  not  absolutely  coincide 
with  him  in  this  opinion.  He  replied  to  him,  accordingly,  in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure, 
and  expressed  himself  as  a  person  of  rank  would  write  to  a  young  and  dependent  kinsman 
Upon  the  duties  of  bis  profession  ;  and,  as  he  gathered  his  nephew's  cause  of  complaint 
from  his  own  letter,  he  conceived  that  he  did  him  no  injustice  in  making  it  slighter  than 
it  really  was.  He  reminded  the  young  man  that  the  study  of  chivalry  consisted  in  the 
bithful  and  patient  discharge  of  military  service,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  war  placed  the  champion.  That  above  all,  the  post  of 
danger,  which  Douglas  Castle  had  been  termed  by  common  consent,  was  also  the  post  of 
honour ;  and  that  a  young  man  should  be  cautious  how  he  incurred  the  supposition  of 
being  desirous  of  quitting  his  present  honourable  command,  because  he  was  tired  of  the 
discipline  of  a  military  director  so  renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Much  also  there 
was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  concerning  the  duty  of  young  men,  whether 
in  council  or  in  arms,  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  their  elders  ;  and  it  was  observed,  with 
justice,  that  the  commanding  officer,  who  bad  put  himself  into  the  situation  of  being 
responsible  with  his  honour,  if  not  his  Ufe,  for  the  event  of  the  siege  or  blockade,  might. 
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justly,  and  in  a  degree  more  than  common,  claim  the  implicit  direction  of  the  whole 
defence.  Lastly,  Pembroke  reminded  his  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  re|)ort  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  the  character  which  he  was  to 
sustain  in  after  life ;  and  reminded  him,  that  a  few  actions  of  headlong  and  inconsiderate 
valour  would  not  so  firmly  found  his  military  reputation,  as  months  and  years  spent  in 
regular,  humble,  and  steady  obedience  to  the  commands  which  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Castle  might  think  necessary  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture. 

This  missive  arrived  within  so  short  a  time  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter  to  which  it 
was  a  reply,  that  Sir  Aymer  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  his  uncle  had  some  mode 
of  corresponding  with  De  Walton,  unknown  to  the  young  knight  himself,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  garrison.  And  as  the  earl  alluded  to  some  particular  displeasure  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  De  Valence  on  a  late  trivial  occasion,  his  uncle's  knowledge  of  this,  and 
other  minutio),  seemed  to  confirm  his  id(*a  that  his  own  conduct  was  watched  in  a  manner 
which  he  did  not  feel  honourable  to  himself,  or  dignified  on  the  part  of  his  relative;  in 
a  word,  he  conceived  himself  exposed  to  that  sort  of  surveillance  of  which,  in  all  ages, 
the  young  have  accused  the  old.  It  hardly  needs  to  say  that  the  admonition  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  greatly  chafed  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  nephew;  insomuch,  that  if  the  earl 
had  wished  to  write  a  letter  purposely  to  increase  the  prejudices  which  he  desired  to  put 
an  end  to,  he  could  not  have  made  u>e  of  terms  better  calculated  for  that  effect. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  had,  witliout  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  young  knight,  gone  to  Pembroke's  camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  recommended  by  Sir 
John  De  Walton  to  the  earl,  as  a  person  who  could  give  such  minute  information 
respecting  Aymer  de  Valenc<%  as  he  might  desire  to  receive.  The  old  archer  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  formalist,  and  when  pressed  on  some  points  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's 
discipline,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  Iiints,  which,  connected  with  those  in  the 
knight's  letter  to  his  uncle,  made  the  severe  old  earl|adopt  too  implicitly  the  idea  that 
his  nephew  was  indulging  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  sense  of  impatience  under 
authority,  most  dangerous  to  the  character  of  a  young  soldier.  A  little  explanation 
might  have  produced  a  complete  agreement  in  the  sentiments  of  both;  but  for  this,  fate 
allowed  neither  time  nor  op[)ortunity;  and  the  old  earl  was  unfortunately  induced  to 
become  a  party,  instead  of  a  negotiator,  in  the  quarrel, 

"  And  by  decision  more  embroil'd  the  firay." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  soon  perceived,  that  the  receipt  of  Pembroke's  letter  did  not  in 
any  respect  alter  the  cold  ceremonious  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towards  him,  which 
limited  their  intercourse  to  what  their  situation  rendered  indispensable,  and  exhibited  no 
advances  to  any  more  frank  or  intimate  connexion.  Thus,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case 
between  officers  in  their  relative  situations  even  at  the  present  day,  they  remained  in  that 
cold  stiff  degree  of  official  communication,  in  which  their  intercourse  was  limited  to  as 
few  expressions  as  the  respective  duties  of  their  situation  absolutely  demanded.  Such 
a  state  of  misunderstanding  is,  in  fact,  worse  than  a  downright  quarrel; — the  latter  may 
be  explained  or  apologized  for,  or  become  the  subject  of  mediation;  but  in  such  a  case 
as  the  former,  an  eclaircmernetit  is  as  unlikely  to  take  place  as  a  general  engagement 
between  two  armies  which  have  taken  up  strong  defensive  positions  on  both  sides.  Duty, 
however,  obliged  the  two  principal  persons  in  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Castle  to  be  often 
together,  when  they  were  so  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity  of  making  up  matters,  that 
they  usually  revived  ancient  subjects  of  debate. 

It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  De  Walton,  in  a  very  formal  manner,  asked 
De  Valence  in  what  capacity,  and  for  how  long  time,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  minstrel, 
called  Bertram,  should  remain  at  the  castle. 

"  A  week,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  certainly  long  enough,  in  this  time  and  place,  to 
express  the  hospitality  due  to  a  minstrel." 
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" Oortainlj;"  npHed  Oe  jomig  many  ^I  lutTe  not  intereBt  enoagh  in  the  snlgect  to 
fiirm  a  ring^  widi  upon  it* 

^^In  fhttt  eaie^*  rammed  De  Walton,  **I  Bhall  request  of  this  person  to  cut  short  his 
visit  at  the  Castle  of  Dooghs.* 

"  I  knofir  no  parfeiealar  interest^'' replied  Aymer  de  Valence,  '^  which  I  can  possiUy  have 
in  this  man's  motions.  He  is  here  under  pretence  of  making  some  researches  after  the 
wzitingBof  Thomas  of  Ereddoony  called  the  Rhymer,  which  he  says  are  infinitdjcorioasy 
and  of  which  there  is  a  Tolame  in  the  old  Baron's  stadj,  sared  somehow  from  the  flames 
si  tlie  hat  conflagration.  This  told,  yon  know  as  much  of  his  errand  as  I  do;  and  if 
joaholdthepresenceof  a  wandering  old  man,  and  the  neighhourhood  of  ahoy,  dangerous 
to  tlie  castle  under  your  charge^  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dismiss  them— It  will  cost 
tot  %  word  of  your  mouth.* 

^FHrdon  me^"  said  De  Walton;  **the  minstrel  came  here  as  one  of  your  retinue^  and 

I  ooold  not,  in  fitting  courtesy,  send  him  away  without  your  leare." 

''lamsorrfythen,"  answmd  Sir  Aymer,  ''in  my  turn,  that  you  did  not  mention  your 
pnrpoae  sooner.  I  never  entertained  a  dependent,  vassal  or  servant,  whose  residence  in 
fte  castle  I  would  wish  to  have  prolonged  a  moment  beyond  your  honourable  pleasure." 

^I  am  sorry,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  ''that  we  two  have  of  late  grown  so 
extremely  eoorteous  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  each  other.  This  minstrel 
nd  lus  son  come  from  we  know  not  where,  and  are  bound  we  know  not  whither.    There 

II  a  report  among  some  of  your  escort,  that  this  fellow  Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the 
odaeity  to  impugn,  even  to  your  &ce,  the  Sang  of  England's  right  to  tiie  crown 
af  Sootiand,  and  that  he  debated  the  point  with  you,  while  your  other  attendants  were 
desired  by  you  to  keep  behind  and  out  of  hearing." 

^  Hah!"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  do  you  mean  to  found  on  that  circumstance  any  charge 
gainst  my  kyalty?  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  such  an  averment  would  touch  mine 
hoBioar,  which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  defend  to  the  last  gasp." 

^  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  governor;  "  but  it  is  the  strolling  minstrel, 
9nd  not  liie  high-borh  English  knight,  against  whom  the  charge  is  brought  WeUI  the 
Hiinstrel  comes  to  this  castle,  and  he  intimates  a  wish  that  his  son  should  be  allowed  to 
take  up  bis  quarters  at  the  little  old  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  where  two  or  three  Scottish 
Huns  and  friars  are  still  permitted  to  reside,  most  of  them  rather  out  of  respect  to  their 
order,  than  for  any  good-will  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  the  English  or  their 
eovereign.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum 
of  money,  if  my  information  be  correct,  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  purses  of 
travelling  minstrels,  a  class  of  wanderers  alike  remarkable  for  their  poverty  and  for 
theirgenius.     What  do  you  think  of  all  this?" 

"I?" — ^replied  De  Valence;  "I  am  happy  that  my  situation,  as  a  soldier,  under 
Command,  altogether  dispenses  with  my  thinking  of  it  at  all.  My  post,  as  lieutenant  of 
your  castle,  is  such,  that  if  I  can  manage  matters  so  as  to  call  my  honour  and  my  soul 
my  own,  I  must  think  that  quite  enough  of  free-will  is  left  at  my  command;  and 
I  promise  you  shall  not  have  again  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  report  of  me  to  my  uncle, 
on  that  account." 

"  This  is  beyond  sufferance !  '*  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  half  aside,  and  then  proceeded 
aloud — "  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  yourself  and  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that 
1  am  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  over  you  by  these  questions.  Recollect,  young 
knight,  that  when  you  evade  giving  your  commanding  officer  your  advice  when  required, 
you  fail  as  much  in  point  of  duty,  as  if  you  declined  affording  him  the  assistance  of  your 
sword  and  lance." 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  let  me  know  plainly  on  what  matter 
it  is  that  you  require  my  opinion?  I  will  deliver  it  plainly,  and  stand  by  the  result,  even 
if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  (a  crime  unpardonable  in  so  young  a  man,  and  so  inferior 
an  officer)  to  differ  from  that  of  Sir  John  de  Walton." 
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"  I  would  ask  you  then,  Sir  Knight  of  Valence,"  answered  the  governor,  **  what  is 
your  opinion  with  respect  to  this  minstrel,  Bertram,  and  whether  the  suspicions  respecting 
him  and  his  son  arc  not  such  as  to  call  upon  me,  in  performance  of  my  duty,  to  put  them 
to  a  close  examination,  with  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  and  to  expel  them  not  only  from  the  castle,  but  from  the  whole  territory  of  Douglas 
Dale,  under  pain  of  scourging,  if  they  be  again  found  wandering  in  these  parts?** 

"  You  ask  me  my  opinion,"  said  De  Valence,  *'  and  you  shall  have  it,  Sir  Knight  of 
Walton,  as  freely  and  fairly,  as  if  matters  stood  betwixt  us  on  a  footing  as  friendly  as 
they  ever  did.  I  agree  with  you,  that  most  of  those  who  in  these  days  profess  the  science 
of  minstrelsy,  are  altogether  unqualified  to  support  the  higher  pretensions  of  that  noble 
order.  Minstrels  by  right,  are  men  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  occupa- 
tion of  celebrating  knightly  deeds  and  generous  principles;  it  is  in  their  verse  that  the 
valiant  knight  is  handed  down  to  fame,  and  the  poet  has  a  right,  nay  is  bound,  to  emulate 
the  virtues  which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of  the  times  has  diminished  the  consequence, 
and  impaired  the  morality  of  this  class  of  wanderers;  their  satire  and  their  praise  are 
now  too  often  distributed  on  no  other  principle  than  love  of  gain;  yet  let  us  hope  that 
there  are  still  among  them  some  who  know,  and  also  willingly  perform,  their  duty.  Mj 
own  opinion  is  that  this  Bertram  holds  himself  as  one  who  has  not  shared  in  the 
degradation  of  his  brethren,  nor  bent  the  knee  to  the  mammon  of  the  times;  it  must 
remain  with  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  such  a  person,  honourably  and  morally  disposed, 
can  cause  any  danger  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the  sentiments  he 
has  manifested  to  me,  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  I  must  strongly 
remonstrate  against  his  being  punished  as  one,  or  subjected  to  the  torture  within  the 
walls  of  an  English  garrison.  I  should  blush  for  my  country,  if  it  required  of  us  to 
inflict  such  wanton  misery  upon  wanderers,  whose  sole  fault  is  poverty;  and  your  own 
knightly  sentiments  will  suggest  more  than  would  become  me  to  state  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  unless  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  apologize  for  retaining  my  own 
opinion." 

Sir  John  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with  red  when  he  heard  an  opinion 
delivered  in  opposition  to  his  own,  which  plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his  advice  as 
ungenerous,  unfeeling,  and  unknightly.  He  made  an  effort  to  preserve  his  temper  while 
he  thus  replied  with  a  degree  of  calmness.  "  You  have  given  your  opinion.  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence;  and  that  you  have  given  it  openly  and  boldly,  without  regard  to  my  own, 
I  thank  you.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  I  am  obliged  to  defer  my  own  sentiments  to 
yours,  in  case  the  rules  on  which  I  hold  my  office — the  commands  of  the  king — and  the 
observations  which  I  may  personally  have  made,  shall  recommend  to  me  a  different  line 
of  conduct  from  that  which  you  think  it  right  to  suggest." 

De  Walton  bowed,  in  conclusion,  with  great  gravity;  and  the  young  knight,  returning 
the  reverence  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  stiff  formality,  asked  whether  there  were 
any  particular  orders  respecting  his  duty  in  the  castle;  and  having  received  an  answer 
in  the  negative  took  his  departure. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  an  expression  of  impatience,  as  if  disappointed  at  finding 
that  the  advance  which  he  had  made  towards  an  explanation  with  his  young  friend  had 
proved  unexpectedly  abortive,  composed  his  brow  as  if  to  deep  thought,  and  walked 
several  times  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  considering  what  course  he  was  to  take  in 
these  circumstances.  "  It  is  hard  to  censure  him  severely,"  he  said,  "  when  I  recollect 
that,  on  first  entering  upon  life,  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  would  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed,  but  generous  boy.  Now  prudence  teaches  me 
to  suspect  mankind  in  a  thousand  instances  where  perhaps  there  is  not  sufficient  ground. 
If  I  am  disposed  to  venture  my  own  honour  and  fortune,  rather  than  an  idle  travelling 
minstrel  should  suffer  a  little  pain,  which  at  all  events  I  might  make  up  to  him  by  money, 
still,  have  I  a  right  to  run  the  risk  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  thus  advance  the 
treasonable  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  which  I  know  so  many  schemes  are 
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formed;  for  whicli,  too,  none  can  be  imagined  so  desperate  bat  agents  will  be  found 
bold  enongh  to  undertake  the  execution?  A  man  who  holds  mj  situation,  although 
the  slave  of  conscience,  ought  to  learn  to  set  aside  those  false  scruples  which  assume  the 
appearance  of  flowing  from  our  own  moral  feeling,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  instilled  bj 
the  suggestion  of  affected  delicacj.  I  will  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  infected  bj  the 
follies  of  a  boy,  such  as  Aymer;  I  will  not,  that  I  may  defer  to  his  caprices,  lose  all  that 
love,  honour,  and  ambition  can  propose,  for  the  reward  of  twelve  months'  service,  of  a 
nature  the  most  watchful  and  unpleasant.  I  will  go  straight  to  my  point,  and  use 
the  ordinary  precautions  in  Scotland  which  I  should  employ  in  Normandy  or  Gascoigny. 
— ^What  ho!  page!  who  waits  there?" 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons — "  Seek  me  out  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the 
archer,  and  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him  touching  the  two  bows  and  the  sheaf  of 
arrows,  concerning  which  I  gave  him  a  commission  to  Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  after  the  order  was  given,  when  the  archer  entered,  holding 
in  his  hand  two  bow-staves,  not  yet  fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows  secured  together 
with  a  thong.  He  bore  the  mysterious  looks  of  one  whose  apparent  business  is  not  of 
very  great  consequence,  but  is  meant  as  a  passport  for  other  affairs  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  secret  nature.  Accordingly,  as  the  knight  was  silent,  and  afforded  no 
other  opening  for  Greenleaf,  that  judicious  negotiator  proceeded  to  enter  upon  such  as 
was  open  to  him. 

"  Here  are  the  bow-staves,  noble  sir,  which  you  desired  me  to  obtain  while  I  was  at 
Ayr  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  army.  They  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  wished, 
yet  are  perhaps  of  better  quality  than  could  have  been  procured  by  any  other  than  a  fair 
judge  of  the  weapon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  whole  camp  are  frantic  mad  in  order  to 
procure  real  Spanish  staves  from  the  Groyne,  and  other  ports  in  Spain ;  but  though  two 
vessels  laden  with  such  came  into  the  port  of  Ayr,  said  to  be  for  the  Eling's  army,  yet  I 
believe  never  one  half  of  them  have  come  into  English  hands.  These  two  grew  in 
Sherwood,  which  having  been  seasoned  since  the  time  of  Robin  Hood,  are  not  likely  to 
fail  either  in  strength  or  in  aim,  in  so  strong  a  hand,  and  with  so  just  an  eye,  as  those  of 
the  men  who  wait  on  your  worship." 

*^  And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  cargoes  of  new  bow-staves  are  arrived  at 
Ayr,  and  thou  with  difficulty  hast  only  procured  me  two  old  ones?"  said  the  governor. 

**  Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know,"  answered  Greenleaf,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  *'  Talk  there  is  of  plots  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  It  is  said  that  their 
Bruce,  and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen,  intend  a  new  May-game,  and  that  the  outlawed  king 
proposes  to  land  near  to  Turnberry,  early  in  summer,  with  a  number  of  stout  kernes 
from  Ireland ;  and  no  doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earldom  of  Carrick  are  getting  them 
ready  with  bow  and  spear  for  so  hopeful  an  undertaking.  I  reckon  that  it  will  not  cost  us 
the  expense  of  more  than  a  few  score  of  sheaves  of  arrows  to  put  all  that  matter  to  rights." 

**  Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Greenleaf?"  said  De 
Walton.  "  I  know  you  are  a  sagacious  fellow,  well  bred  for  many  a  day  to  the  use  of 
the  bent  stick  and  string,  and  will  not  allow  such  a  practice  to  go  on  under  thy  nose, 
without  taking  notice  of  it." 

^'  I  am  old  enough.  Heaven  knows,"  said  Greenleaf,  "  and  have  had  good  experience 
of  these  Scottish  wars,  and  know  well  whether  these  native  Scots  are  a  people  to  bo 
trusted  to  by  knight  or  yeoman.  Say  they  are  a  false  generation,  and  say  a  good  archer 
told  you  so^  who,  with  a  fair  aim,  seldom  missed  a  handsbreadth  of  the  white.  Ah !  sir, 
your  honour  knows  how  to  deal  with  them — ride  them  strongly,  and  rein  them  hard, — 
you  are  not  like  those  simple  novices  who  imagine  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  gentleness, 
and  wish  to  parade  themselves  as  courteous  and  generous  to  those  faithless  mountaineers, 
who  never,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  knew  any  tincture  either  of  courteousness  or 
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Thou  alludest  to  some  one,"  said  the  governor,  **  and  I  charge  thee,  Gilbert,  to  be 
plain  and  sincere  with  me.  Thou  knowest,  methinks,  that  in  trusting  me  thou  wilt 
come  to  no  harm?" 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  of  the  wars,  carrying  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  **  but  it  were  imprudent  to  communicate  all  the  remarks  which  float  through  an 
old  man's  brain  in  the  idle  moments  of  such  a  garrison  as  this.  One  stumbles  unawares 
on  fantasies,  as  well  as  realities,  and  thus  one  gets,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  the 
character  of  a  talebearer  and  mischief-maker  among  his  comrades,  and  methinks  I  would 
not  willingly  fall  under  that  accusation." 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  and  have  no  fear  of  being  miscon- 
strued, whosoever  the  conversation  may  concern." 

"  Nay,  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  I  fear  not  the  greatness  of  this  young  knight, 
being,  as  I  am,  the  oldest  soldier  in  the  garrison,  and  having  drawn  a  bow-string  long 
and  many  a  day  ere  he  was  weaned  from  his  nurse's  breast." 

"  It  is,  then,"  said  De  Walton,  **  my  lieutenant  and  friend,  Aymer  de  Valence,  at 
whom  your  suspicions  point  ?  " 

**  At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "  touching  the  honour  of  the  young  knight  himself, 
who  is  as  brave  as  the  sword  he  wears,  and,  his  youth  considered,  stands  high  in  the  roll 
of  English  chivalry ;  but  he  is  young,  as  your  worship  knows,  and  I  own  that  in  the 
choice  of  his  company  he  disturbs  and  alarms  me." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Greenleaf,"  answered  the  governor,  "  that  in  the  leisure  of  a 
garrison  a  knight  cannot  always  confine  liis  sports  and  pleasures  among  those  of  his  own 
rank,  who  are  not  numerous,  and  may  not  be  so  gamesome  or  fond  of  frolic,  as  be  would 
desire  them  to  be." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  answered  the  archer,  "  nor  would  I  say  a  word  concerning  your 
honour's  lieutenant  for  joining  any  honest  fellows,  however  inferior  their  rank^  in  the 
wrestling  ring,  or  at  a  bout  of  quarterstaff.  But  if  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  a  fondness 
for  martial  tales  of  former  days,  methinks  he  had  better  learn  them  from  the  ancient 
soldiers  who  have  followed  Exlward  the  First,  whom  God  assoilzie,  and  who  have  known 
before  his  time  the  Barons'  wars  and  other  onslaughts,  in  which  the  knights  and  archers 
of  merry  England  transmitted  so  many  gallant  actions  to  be  recorded  by  fame ;  this  truly, 
I  say,  were  more  beseeming  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  nephew,  than  to  see  him  closet 
himself  day  after  day  with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who  gains  his  livelihood  by  reciting 
nonsense  and  lies  to  such  young  men  as  are  fond  enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  hardly 
any  one  knows  whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  in  his  opinions,  and  still  less  can  any 
one  pretend  to  say  whether  he  is  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  or  with  what  purpose  he 
lies  lounging  about  this  castle,  and  is  left  free  to  communicate  every  thing  which  passes 
within  it  to  those  old  muttcrers  of  matins  at  St.  Bride's,  who  say  with  their  tongues 
God  save  King  Edward,  but  pray  in  their  hearts  Grod  save  King  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Such  a  communication  he  can  easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his  son,  who  lies  at  Saint 
Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  under  pretence  of  illness." 

"  How  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  under  pretence  ? — is  he  not  then  really 
indisposed?" 

"  Nay,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught  I  know,"  said  the  archer ;  "  but  if  so,  were 
it  not  then  more  natural  that  the  father  should  attend  his  son's  sick-bed,  than  that  he 
should  be  ranging  about  this  castle,  where  one  eternally  meets  him  in  the  old  Baron's 
study,  or  in  some  corner,  where  you  least  expect  to  find  him  ?" 

"  If  he  has  no  lawful  object,"  replied  the  knight,  "  it  might  be  as  you  say ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  in  quest  of  ancient  poems  or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  the  Rhymer,  or  some  other 
old  bard ;  and  in  truth  it  is  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  knowledge 
and  power  of  giving  amusement,  and  where  should  he  find  the  means  save  in  a  study 
filled  with  ancient  books?" 
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"No  doubt,"  n'i)!i«d  tUe  archer,  with  a  sort   of   dry   civil  sneer    of  incredalitjr ; 
"I  have  seldom  known  an  iiisurr«ction  in  Scotland  but  that  it  v/na  prophesied  hy  some  old 
forgotten  rbymi?,  coiijui-ed  out  of  duet  and  cobweba,  for  the  sake  of  giving  courage  to 
those  North  Cfiunlry  rebels,  who  durst  not  otherwise  have  abidden  the  whistling  of  the 
prey-goose  shaft  j  but  curled  heaHs  are  hasly,  and,  with  license,  even  your  own  train. 
Sir  Knight,  retains  too  much  of  the  fire  of  youth  for  such  untiertnin  times  as  the  preaeut 
"  Thou  hast  convinced  me,  Gilbert  Grcenleaf,  and  I  will  look  into  this  man's  busiuesa 
■nd  occupation  more  closely  than  hitherto.     Thia  is  no  time  to  peril  the  safety  of  a  roy^ 
castle  for  the  sake  of  affecting  generosity  towards  a  man  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  and 
to  whom,  till  we  receive  a  very  full  esplanatiuti,  we  may,  without  doing  him  injustice, 
attach  grave  suspicions.     la  he  now  in  the  apartment  called  the  Huron's  study?  " 
"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there,"  replied  Greenleaf. 
"  Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  comrades,  and  keep  out  of  sight,  but  withia 
bearing ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  this  man." 

"  My  assistance,"  said  the  old  arelier,  "  shull  be  at  hand  when  you  call,  but " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  knight ;  "  I  hope  I  am  not  to  lind  doubts  and  disubedicncQ  on 
aU  hands?" 

"Certainly  not  on  m.ine,"  replied  Greenleaf;  "I  would  only  remind  your  worship  that 
'what  I  have  said  was  a  sincere  opinion  expre^ed  in  answer  to  your  worship's  question  ; 
and  that,  as  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  avowed  liimself  the  patron  of  this  man,  I  would 
not  willingly  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  his  revenge." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  answered  De  Walton,  "  is  Aymer  de  Valence  governor  of  tliis  castle,  or 
un  1?  or  to  whom  do  you  imagine  you  are  responsible  for  answering  such  questions  as 
I  may  put  to  you?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  areher,  secretly  not  displeased  at  seeing  De  Walton  show  some 

Utile  jealousy  of  his  own  authority,  "  believe  me,  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  my  own 

Station  and  your  worshiji's,  and  that  I  am  not  now  to  be  told  to  whom  I  owe  obedience." 

"  To  the  study,  then,  and  let  us  find  the  miin,"  said  the  governor. 

"  A  fine  malti'r,  iiidi.-cil,"  sribjuined  Greenleaf,  following  him,  "  that  your  worship 

Bhonld  hare  to  gn  in  person  to  look  aller  the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  individual.     But  your 

booottr  is  right ;  these  minstrels  are  often  jugglers,  and  possess  the  power  of  making  their 

escape  by  means  which  borrel*  folk  like  myself  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  necromancy." 

Without  attending  to  these  last  words.  Sir  John  de  Walton  set  forth  towards  the 

Btady,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if  this  conversation  had  augmented  his  desire  to  find 

faimself  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  suspected  minstrel. 

Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  castle,  the  governor  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
%he  atady,  which  was  strongly  vaulted  with  stone,  and  furnished  with  a  sort  of  iron 
cabinet,  intended  for  the  preservation  of  articles  and  papers  of  value,  in  case  of  fire. 
Itere  be  found  the  minstrel  seated  ut  a  small  table,  sustnining  before  him  a  manuscript, 
iqiparently  of  great  antiquity,  from  which  he  seemed  engaged  in  making  extracts.  The 
>riDdows  of  the  room  were  very  small,  and  still  showed  some  traces  that  they  had 
«rig:inally  been  glazed  with  a  painted  history  of  Saint  Bride — another  mark  of  the 
devotioD  of  the  great  family  of  Douglas  to  their  tutelar  saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  his  task,  on 
tiring  disturbed  by  the  unlooked-for  entrance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  rose  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  humility,  and,  remaining  standing  in  the  governor's  presence, 
appeared  to  wait  for  bis  interrogations,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  that  the  visit  concerned 
himself  particularly. 

*'  I  am  to  suppose.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  that  you  have  been 
Boccessful  in  your  search,  and  have  found  the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies  that  you 
proposed  to  seek  after  amongst  these  broken  shelves  and  tattered  volumes  ?" 
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"  More  successful  than  I  could  have  expected,**  replied  the  minstrel,  ''  considering  the 
effects  of  the  conflagration.  This,  Sir  Knight,  is  apparently  the  fatal  Yolume  for  which 
I  sought,  and  strange  it  is,  considering  the  heavy  chance  of  other  books  contained  in 
this  library,  that  I  have  been  able  to  And  a  few  though  imperfect  fragments  of  it." 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  your  curiosity,"  said  the 
governor,  "  I  trust,  minstrel,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  mine?" 

The  minstrel  replied  with  the  same  humility,  *'  that  if  there  was  any  thing  within  the 
poor  compass  of  his  skill  which  could  gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any  degree,  he 
would  but  reach  his  lute,  and  presently  obey  liis  commands." 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  somewhat  harshly.  **  I  am  none  of  those  who 
have  hours  to  spend  in  listening  to  talcs  or  music  of  former  days ;  my  life  has  hardly 
given  me  time  enough  for  learning  the  duties  of  my  profession,  far  less  has  it  allowed 
me  leisure  for  such  twangling  follies.  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so 
incapable  of  judging  of  your  art,  which  you  doubtless  think  a  noble  one,  that  I  can 
scarcely  tell  the  modulation  of  one  tune  from  another." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  minstrel  composedly,  "  I  can  hardly  promise  myself  the 
pleasure  of  affording  your  worship  the  amusement  which  I  might  otherwise  have  done." 

"  Nor  do  I  look  for  any  at  your  hand,"  said  the  governor,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to 
him,  and  speaking  in  a  sterner  tone.  "  I  want  information,  sir,  which  I  am  assured  yoo 
can  give  me,  if  you  incline ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  yon,  that  if  you  show  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  the  truth,  I  know  means  by  which  it  will  become  my  painful  duty  to 
extort  it  in  a  more  disagreeable  manner  than  I  would  wish." 

"  If  your  questions.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  be  such  as  I  can  or  ought  to 
answer,  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  put  them  more  than  once.  If  they  are  such  as  I 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  reply  to,  believe  me  that  no  threats  of  violence  will  extort  an 
answer  from  me." 

"  You  speak  boldly,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  but  take  my  word  for  it,  that  your 
courage  will  be  put  to  the  test.  I  am  as  little  fond  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities 
as  you  can  be  of  undergoing  them,  but  such  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  your 
own  obstinacy.  I  therefore  ask  you,  whether  Bertram  be  your  real  name-— whether 
you  have  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a  travelling  minstrel — and,  lastly,  whether 
you  have  any  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  any  Englishman  or  Scottishman  beyond 
the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

"  To  these  questions,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  already  answered  the  worshipful 
knight.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not,  I  conceive, 
necessary  that  I  should  undergo  a  second  examination  ;  nor  is  it  consistent  either  with 
your  worship*s  honour,  or  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  that  such  a  re-examination 
should  take  place." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor,  "  of  my  honour  and  of  that  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence.  Take  my  word  for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safety  in  our  own 
keeping,  and  may  dispense  with  your  attention.  I  ask  you,  will  you  answer  the 
enquiries  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make,  or  am  I  to  enforce  obedience  by  putting  you 
under  the  penalties  of  the  question  ?  I  have  already,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  seen  the 
answers  you  have  returned  to  my  lieutenant,  and  they  do  not  satisfy  me." 

He  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hands,  and  two  or  three  archers  showed  themselves 
8trip|>ed  of  their  tunics,  and  only  attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

'*  I  understand,"  said  the  minstrel,  **  that  you  intend  to  inflict  upon  me  a  punishment 
which  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  laws,  in  that  no  proof  is  adduced  of  my 
guilt  I  have  already  told  that  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishman,  by  profession  a  minstrel, 
and  that  I  am  totally  unconnected  with  any  person  likely  to  nourish  any  design  against 
this  Castle  of  Douglas,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  his  garrison.  What  answers  you  may 
extort  from  me  by  bodily  agony,  I  cannot,  to  speak  as  a  plain-dealing  Christian,  hold 
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iBjrself  responsible  for.  I  think  that  I  can  endure  as  much  pain  as  any  one ;  I  am  sure  that 
I  never  yet  felt  a  degree  of  agony,  that  I  would  not  willingly  prefer  to  breaking  my 
plighted  word,  or  becoming  a  false  informer  against  innocent  persons ;  but  I  own  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  torture  may  be  carried ;  and  though  I  do 
not  fear  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  fear  myself,  since  I 
know  not  to  what  extremity  your  cruelty  may  be  capable  of  subjecting  me,  or  how  far 
I  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it.  I,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  protest,  that  I  shall  in  no 
manner  be  liable  for  any  words  which  I  may  utter  in  the  course  of  any  examination 
enforced  from  me  by  torture;  and  you  must  therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office,  which,  permit  me  to  say,  is  hardly  that  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  thus  administered  by  an  accomplished  knight  like  yourself." 

**  Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  **  you  and  I  are  at  issue,  and  in  doing  my  duty, 
I  ought  instantly  to  proceed  to  the  extremities  I  have  threatened ;  but  perhaps  you  your- 
self feel  less  reluctance  to  undergo  the  examination  as  proposed,  than  I  shall  do  in 
commanding  it;  I  will  therefore  consign  you  for  the  present  to  a  place  of  confinement, 
suitable  to  one  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  spy  upon  this  fortress.  Until  you  are 
pleased  to  remove  such  suspicions,  your  lodgings  and  nourishment  are  those  of  a 
prisoner.  In  the  meantime,  before  subjecting  you  to  the  question,  take  notice,  I  will 
myself  ride  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  the  young  person 
whom  you  would  pass  as  your  son,  is  possessed  of  tlie  same  determination  as  that  which 
you  yourself  seem  to  assert.  It  may  so  happen  that  his  examination  and  yours  may 
throw  such  light  upon  each  other  as  will  decidedly  prove  either  your  guilt  or  innocence, 
without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  extraordinary  question.  If  it  be  otherwise, 
tremble  for  your  son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own. — Have  I  shaken  you,  sir  ? — or  do  you 
fear,  for  your  boy's  young  sinews  and  joints,  the  engines  which,  in  your  own  case,  you 
seem  willing  to  defy?" 

*'  Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  recovering  from  the  momentary  emotion  he  had  shown 
''I  leave  it  to  yourself,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  candour,  whether  you  ought,  in  common 
fiumess,  to  form  a  worse  opinion  of  any  man,  because  he  is  not  unwilling  to  incur,  in 
his  own  person,  severities  which  he  would  not  desire  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  child,  a 
sickly  youth,  just  recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  answered  De  ^Valton,  after  a  short  pause,  "  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  by  which  this  business  may  be  traced  to  the  source ;  and  if  tliou  desirest 
mercy  for  thy  son,  thou  wilt  thyself  most  easily  attain  it,  by  setting  Iiini  the  example  of 
honesty  and  plain-dealing." 

The  minstrel  tlirew  himself  back  on  the  seat,  as  if  fully  resolved  to  bear  every 
extremity  that  could  be  inflicted,  rather  than  make  any  farther  answer  than  he  had 
already  offered.  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself  seemed  in  some  degree  uncertain  what 
might  now  be  his  best  course.  He  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  proceed,  without 
due  consideration,  in  what  most  people  would  have  deemed  the  direct  line  of  his  duty, 
by  inflicting  the  torture  both  upon  father  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was  his  sense  of  devotion 
towards  the  King,  and  numerous  as  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  he  had  formed 
upon  the  strict  discharge  of  his  present  high  trust,  he  could  not  resolve  upon  having 
recourse  at  once  to  this  cruel  method  of  cutting  the  knot.  Bertram's  appearance  was 
venerable,  and  his  power  of  words  not  unworthy  of  his  aspect  and  bearing.  The 
governor  remembered  that  Aymer  de  Valence,  whose  judgment  in  general  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  had  described  him  as  one  of  those  rare  individuals,  who  vindicated  the 
honour  of  a  corrupted  profession  by  their  personal  good  behaviour  ;  and  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  in  refusing  to  admit  the  prisoner 
to  the  credit  of  being  a  true  and  honest  man,  until,  by  way  of  proving  his  rectitude,  he 
had  strained  every  sinew,  and  crushed  every  joint  in  his  body,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
son.     "  I  have  no  touchstone,"  he  said  internally,  "  which  can  distinguish  truth  from 
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falsehood ;  the  Bruce  and  his  followers  are  on  the  alert, — ^he  has  certainly  equipped  the 
galleys  which  lay  at  Rachrin  during  winter.  This  story,  too,  of  Greenleaf,  about  arms 
being  procured  for  a  new  insurrection,  tallies  strangely  with  the  appearance  of  that 
savage-looking  forester  at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to  show,  that  something  is  upon  the 
anvil  which  it  is  my  duty  to  provide  against.  I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  no  circumstance 
by  which  I  can  affect  the  mind  through  ho[>e  cr  fear ;  but,  please  God  to  give  me  light 
from  any  other  source,  I  will  not  think  it  lawful  to  torment  these  unfortunate,  and,  it 
may  yet  be,  honest  men."  He  accordingly  took  liis  departure  from  the  library, 
whispering  a  word  to  Greenleaf  respecting  the  prisoner. 

lie  had  reached  the  outward  door  of  the  study,  and  his  satellites  had  already  taken 
the  minstrel  into  their  grasp,  wlien  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  heard  calling  upon  Dc 
Walton  to  return  for  a  single  moment. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir?"  said  the  governor;  "  be  speedy,  for  I  have  already  lost 
more  time  in  listening  to  thee  than  I  am  answerable  for,  and  so  I  advise  thee  for  thine 
own  sake" 

"  I  advise  thee,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  thine  own  sake,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to 
beware  how  thou  dost  insist  on  thy  present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thyself  alone,  of  all 
men  living,  will  most  severely  sulTer.  If  thou  harmest  a  hair  of  that  young  man's 
head — nay,  if  thou  permittest  him  to  undergo  any  privation  which  it  is  in  thy  power  to 
prevent,  thou  wilt,  in  doing  so,  prepare  for  thine  own  suffering  a  degree  of  agony  more 
acute  than  anything  else  in  this  mortal  world  could  cause  thee.  I  swear  by  the  most 
blessed  objects  of  our  holy  religion ;  I  call  to  witness  that  holy  sepulchre,  of  which  I 
have  been  an  unworthy  visitor,  that  I  8|)eak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  thou  wilt 
one  day  testify  thy  gratitude  for  the  part  I  am  now  acting.  It  is  my  interest,  as  well  as 
yours,  to  secure  you  in  the  safe  [mssession  of  this  castle,  although  assuredly  1  know  some 
things  respecting  it,  and  respecting  your  worship,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
without  the  consent  of  that  youth.  Bring  me  but  a  note  under  his  hand,  consenting  to 
my  taking  you  into  our  mystery,  and  believe  me,  you  will  soon  see  those  clouds  charmed 
away ;  since  there  was  never  a  doleful  uncertainty  which  more  speedily  changed  to  joy, 
or  a  thunder-cloud  of  adversity  which  more  instantly  gave  way  to  sunshine,  than  would 
then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so  formidable." 

lie  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make  some  impression  upon  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  who  was  once  more  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  his  duty  called  upon 
him  to  pursue. 

**  I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  governor,  "  follow  out  my  purpose  by  the  gentlest 
means  in  my  [)ower ;  and  I  shall  bring  no  further  distress  upon  this  poor  lad,  than  thine 
own  obstinacy  and  his  shall  appear  to  deserve.  In  the  meantime,  think.  Sir  Minstrel, 
that  my  duty  has  limits,  and  if  I  slack  it  for  a  day,  it  will  become  thee  to  exert  every 
effort  in  thy  power  to  meet  my  condescension.  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  address  thy  son 
by  a  line  under  thy  hand,  and  I  will  await  his  answer  before  I  proceed  farther  in  this 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  very  mysterious.  Meantime,  as  thou  hast  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
I  conjure  thee  to  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  whether  the  secrets  of  which  thou  seemest 
to  be  a  too  faithful  treasurer,  have  regard  to  the  practices  of  Douglas,  of  Bruce,  or  of 
any  in  their  names,  against  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

The  prisoner  thought  a  moment,  and  then  re[)lied — "  I  am  aware.  Sir  Knight,  of  the 
severe  charge  under  which  this  command  is  intrusted  to  your  hands,  and  were  it  in  my 
power  to  assist  you,  as  a  faithful  minstrel  and  loyal  subject,  either  with  hand  or  tongue, 
I  should  feel  myself  called  upon  so  to  do ;  but  so  far  am  I  from  being  the  character  your 
suspicions  have  apprehended,  that  I  should  have  held  it  for  certain  that  the  Bruce  and 
Douglas  had  assembled  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of  renouncing  their  rebellious 
attempts,  and  taking  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  apparition  of  the 
forester,  who,  I  hear,  bearded  you  at  the  hunting,  which  impresses  upon  me  the  belief, 
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among  job,  his  master  and  comradea  could  be  at  no  great  distance — how  fur  his  intentions 

could  be  friendly  to  you,  I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge ;  only  believe  me  thus  far, 

that  the  rack,  pulley,  or  [lincera,  would  not  have  compeilod  me  to  act  the  informer,  or 

adviser,  iu  a  quarrel  wherein  I  have  little  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not  been  desiroua  of 

fixing  the  belief  npon  yon,  that  yon  are  dealing  with  a  true  man,  and  one  who  has 

-  jonr  welfare  at  heart. — Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  have  writing  matulals,  or  let  my  own 

Llie  restored,  for  I  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  higher  arts  of  my  calling  j  nor  do  I  fear 

I  bat  that  I  can  procure  for  you  an  explanation  of  these  marvels,  without  much  more  losa 

I  of  Ume." 

"  God  grant  it  prove  so,"  said  the  governor ;  "  though  I  see  not  well  how  I  can  hope 
so  favourable  a  termination,  and  I  may  sustain  great  harm  by  trusting  too  mueh  on 
■  present  occasion.     My  duty,  however,  requires  that,  in  the   meantime,  you   be 
I   removed  into  strict  confinement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner,  as  he  spoke,  the  writing  materials,  which  had  been  seized 
[  upon  by  the  archers  on  their  first  entrance,  and  then  commanded  those  satellites  to 
I  nohond  the  minatreh 

[  must,  then,"  said  Bertram,  "  remain  subjected  to  all  the  severities  of  a  strict 
tsptlvity  i  but  I  deprecate  no  hardship  whatever  in  my  own  person,  so  I  may  secure 
1  from  acting  with  a  degree  of  rashness,  of  which  you  will  all  your  Ufa  repent, 
ns  of  atoning." 

irils,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor;  "  but  since  1  have  made  my  choice, 
rhaps  a  very  dangerous  one  for  myself,  lot  us  carry  this  spell  into  execution,  which 
u  gayest  is  to  serve  me,  as  mariners  say  that  oil  spread  upon  the  raging  billows  will 
snige  their  fury." 
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^^U^^  HE  minstrel  made  no  vain  boaat  of  the  skill  which  he  possessed  in  the  use  ^^ 
■O-Prvf^  [>pn  and  ink.  In  fact,  no  priest  of  the  time  could  have  produced  his  littJ* 
T^llv^^  Bcroll  more  speedily,  more  neatly  composed,  or  more  fairly  written,  than  wer* 
s^^-4fS  the  lines  addressed  "  To  the  youth  called  Augustine,  son  of  Bertram  tb* 
Minstrel" 

"  1  have  not  folded  this  letter,"  said  he,  "  nor  tied  it  with  silk,  for  it  is  not  expressed 
so  aa  to  explain  the  mystery  to  you ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think  that  it  can  conve; 
to  you  any  inti^'lligence  ;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  you  what  the  letter  does  not 
contain,  and  that  it  is  written  from  and  to  a  person  who  both  mean  kindly  towards  yon 
and  your  garrison." 

"That,"  said  the  governor,  "is  a  deception  which  is  easily  practised;  it  tends, 
however,  to  show,  though  not  with  certainty,  that  you  are  disposed  to  act  npon  good 
ftuth ;  and  until  the  contrary  appear,  I  shall  consider  it  a  point  of  duty  to  treat  yon 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  the  matter  admits  of.  Meantime,  I  will  myself  ride  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  in  person  examine  the  young  prisoner ;  and  as  you  say  he 
has  the  power,  so  I  pray  to  Heaven  he  may  have  the  will,  to  read  this  riddle,  which 
seems  to  throw  us  all  into  confusion."  So  saying,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  while  it 
was  getting  ready,  he  perused  with  great  composure  the  minstrel's  letter.     Its  contents 
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**  Dear  Augustine, 
*'  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governcMr  of  this  castle,  has  conceived  those  suspicions 
which  I  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  our  coming  to  this  country  without 
an  avowed  errand.  I  at  least  am  seized,  and  threatened  with  examination  under  torture, 
to  force  me  to  tell  the  purpose  of  our  journey ;  but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh  from  my 
bones,  ere  they  force  me  to  break  the  oath  which  I  have  taken.  And  the  purport  of  this 
letter  is  to  apprize  you  of  the  danger  in  which  you  stand  of  being  placed  in  similar 
circumstanceSi  nnless  yoa  are  disposed  to  authorise  me  to  make  the  discovery  to  this 
knight ;  but  on  this  subject  you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wishes,  being  assured 
they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended  to  by  your  devoted  "  Bertram." 

This  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  mystery  of  the  writer.  The 
governor  read  it  more  than  once,  and  turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  hoped 
1)7  that  mechanical  process  to  draw  something  from  the  missive,  which  at  a  first  view 
the  words  did  not  express ;  but  as  no  result  of  this  sort  appeared,  De  Walton  retired  to 
the  hall,  where  he  informed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  he  was  going  abroad  as  far  as 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  by  his  taking  upon  him  the 
duties  of  governor  during  his  absence.  Sir  Aymer,  of  course,  intimated  his  acquiescence 
in  the  charge ;  and  the  state  of  disunion  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  permitted  no 
further  explanation. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  the  dilapidated  shrine,  the  abbot,  with 

trembling  haste,  made  it  his  business  immediately  to  attend  the  commander  of  the  English 

garrison,  upon  whom  for  the  present,  their  house  depended  for  every  indulgence  they 

experienced,  as  well  as  for  the  subsistence  and  protection  necessary  to  them  in  so  perilous 

a  period.    Having  interrogated  this  old  man  respecting  the  youth  residing  in  the  abbey, 

I^e  Walton  was  informed  that  he  had  been  indisposed  since  left  there  by  his  father, 

Bertram,  a  minstrel     It  appeared  to  the  abbot,  that  his  indisposition  might  be  of  that 

contagious  kind  which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  the  English  Borders,  and  made  some 

^cursions  into  Scotland,  where  it  afterwards  worked  a  fearful  progress.     After  some 

fiuther  conversation.  Sir  John  de  Walton  put  into  the  abbot's  hand  the  letter  to  the  young 

person  under  his  roof,  on  delivering  which  to  Augustine,  the  reverend  father  was 

<ibarged  with  a  message  to  the  English  governor,  so  bold,  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  the 

Wrer  of  it.     It  signified,  that  tlie  youtli  could  not,  and  would  not,  at  that  moment, 

receive  the  English  kniglit ;  but  that,  if  lie  came  back  on  the  morrow  after  mass,  it  was 

probable  he  might  learn  something  of  what  was  reciuested. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  to  be  sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to 
a  person  in  my  charge;  and  methiuks,  Father  Abbot,  you  consult  your  own  safety  but 
slenderly  in  delivering  such  an  insolent  message." 

The  abbot  trembled  under  the  folds  of  his  large  coarse  habit ;  and  De  Walton, 
imagining  that  his  discomposure  was  the  conseciuence  of  guilty  fear,  called  uj)on  him  to 
remember  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  England,  the  benefits  which  he  had  received  from 
himself,  and  the  probable  consequence  of  taking  part  in  a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance  of 
the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  from  these  charges  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  He  pledged 
his  sacred  word,  that  the  inconsiderate  character  of  the  boy's  message  was  owing  to  the 
waywardness  arising  from  indisposition.  He  reminded  the  governor  that,  as  a  Christian 
and  an  Englishman,  he  had  duties  to  observe  towards  the  community  of  Saint  Bride, 
which  had  never  given  the  English  government  the  least  subject  of  complaint.  As  he 
spoke,  the  churchman  seemed  to  gather  courage  from  tlie  immunities  of  his  order.  He 
said  he  could  not  permit  a  sick  boy  who  liud  taken  refuge  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Church,  to  be  seized  or  subjected  to  any  species  of  force,  unless  he  was  accused  of  a 
specific  crime,  capable  of  being  immediately  proved.     The  Douglasses,  a  head«trong  race, 
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had,  in  former  days,  uniformly  respected  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Bride,  and  it  was  not  t 
be  supposed  that  the  King  of  England,  the  dutiful  and  obedient  child  of  the  Church  c 
Rome,  would  act  with  less  veneration  for  her  rights,  than  the  followers  of  a  usurpei 
homicide,  and  excommunicated  person  like  Robert  Bruce. 

Walton  was  considerably  shaken  with  this  remonstrance.  He  knew  that,  in  th 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Pope  had  great  power  in  every  controversy  in  which  i 
was  his  pleasure  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  even  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  supremac 
of  Scotland,  his  Holiness  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  which,  in  the  temper  of  th 
times,  might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  superior  both  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce  and  thi 
of  Edward  of  England,  and  he  conceived  his  monarch  would  give  him  little  thanks  fo 
any  fresh  embroilment  which  might  take  place  with  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  eas 
to  place  a  watch,  so  as  to  prevent  Augustine  from  escaping  during  the  night ;  and  on  th 
following  morning  he  would  be  still  as  effectually  in  the  power  of  the  English  govemo 
as  if  he  were  seized  on  by  open  force  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  John  de  Walto: 
however,  so  far  exerted  his  authority  over  the  abbot,  that  he  engaged,  in  consideratio 
of  the  sanctuary  being  respected  for  this  space  of  time,  that,  when  it  expired,  he  woul 
be  aiding  and  assisting  with  his  spiritual  authority  to  surrender  the  youth,  should  he  nc 
allege  a  sutticient  reason  to  the  contrary.  This  arrangement,  which  appeared  still  t 
flatter  the  governor  with  the  pros{>ect  of  an  easy  termination  of  this  troublesome  dispute 
induced  him  to  grant  the  delay  which  Augustine  rather  demanded  than  petitioned  for. 

"  At  your  request.  Father  Abbot,  whom  I  have  hitherto  found  a  true  man,  I  wi 
indulge  this  youth  with  the  grace  he  asks,  before  taking  him  into  custody,  understandin 
that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  place ;  and  thou  art  to  be  responsible  to  thi 
effect,  giving  thee,  as  is  reasonable,  power  to  command  our  little  garrison  at  Hazelsidi 
to  which  I  will  send  a  reinforcement  on  my  return  to  the  Castle,  in  case  it  should  b 
necessary  to  use  the  strong  hand,  or  circumstances  impose  upon  me  other  measures.'* 

"  Worthy  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  I  have  no  idea  that  the  frowardness  o 
this  youth  will  render  any  course  necessary,  saving  that  of  persuasion  ;  and  I  venture  t 
say,  that  you  yourself  will  in  the  highest  degree  approve  of  the  method  in  which  I  shal 
acquit  myself  of  my  present  trust." 

Tlie  abbot  went  througli  the  duties  of  hospitality,  enumerating  what  simple  cheer  th 
cloister  of  the  convent  permitted  him  to  offer  to  the  English  knight.  Sir  John  de  Waltoi 
declined  the  offer  of  refreshment,  however — took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  churchmai] 
and  did  not  spare  his  horse  until  the  noble  animal  had  brought  him  again  before  th 
Castle  of  Douglas.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  met  him  on  the  drawbridge,  and  reporter 
the  state  of  the  garrison  to  be  the  same  in  which  he  had  left  it,  excepting  that  intimatioi 
had  been  received  that  twelve  or  fifteen  men  were  expected  on  their  way  to  the  town  o 
Lanark  ;  and  being  on  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  would  that  night  take  uj 
their  quarters  at  the  outpost  of  Hazelside. 

*•  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  governor  ;  "  I  was  about  to  strengthen  that  detachment 
This  stripling,  the  son  of  Bertram  the  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is,  has  engaged  to  delivei 
himself  up  for  examination  in  the  morning.  As  this  party  of  soldiers  are  followers  ol 
your  uncle,  Lord  Pembroke,  may  I  request  you  will  ride  to  meet  them,  and  command 
them  to  remain  at  Hazelside  until  you  make  farther  enquiries  about  this  youth,  who  has 
still  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  hangs  about  him,  and  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  delivered 
with  my  own  liand  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride.  I  have  shown  too  much  forbearance 
in  this  matter,  and  I  trust  to  your  looking  to  the  security  of  this  young  man,  and 
conveying  him  hither,  with  all  due  care  and  attention,  as  being  a  prisoner  of  some 
importance." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer ;  "  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  since 
you  have  none  of  greater  importance  for  one  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  second  only  tc 
yourself  in  this  place." 
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•*  I  crave  your  mercy,  Sir  Aymer,"  returned  the  governor,  "  if  the  commission  be  in 
any  degree  beneath  your  dignity;  but  it  is  our  misfortune  to  misunderstand  each  other, 
when  we  endeavour  to  be  most  intelligible." 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do,"  said  Sir  Aymer — "  no  way  disputing  your  command,  but 
onlj  asking  for  information — what  am  I  to  do,  if  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  offers 
opposition  ?" 

"  Howl"  answered  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  with  the  reinforcement  from  my  Lord  of 
Pembroke,  you  will  command  at  least  twenty  war-men,  with  bow  and  spear,  against  five 
or  six  timid  old  monks,  with  only  gown  and  hood." 

**  True,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  but  ban  and  excommunication  are  sometimes,  in  the  present 
day,  too  hard  for  the  mail  coat,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  Church." 

"  Well,  then,  thou  very  suspicious  and  scrupulous  young  man,"  replied  De  Walton, 
**  know  that  if  this  youth  does  not  deliver  himself  up  to  thee  of  his  own  accord,  the 
abbot  has  promised  to  put  him  into  thy  hands." 

There  was  no  farther  answer  to  be  made,  and  De  Valence,  though  still  thinking 
himself  unnecessarily  harassed  with  the  charge  of  a  petty  commission,  took  the  sort  of 
lialf  arms  which  were  always  used  when  the  knights  stirred  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
garrison,  and  proceeded  to  execute  the  commands  of  De  Walton.  A  horseman  or  two, 
"together  with  his  squire  Fabian,  accompanied  him. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  one  of  those  Scottish  mists  which  are  commonly  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  showers  of  happier  climates ;  the  path  became  more  and  more  dark,  the 
liills  more  wreathed  in  vapours,  and  more  difficult  to  traverse ;  and  all  the  little  petty 
inconveniences  which  rendered  travelling  through  the  district  slow  and  uncertain,  were 
augmented  by  the  density  of  the  fog  which  overhung  everything. 

Sir  Aymer,  therefore,  occasionally  mended  his  pace,  and  often  incurred  the  fate  of  one 

"who  is  over-late,  delaying  himself  by  his  efforts  to  make  greater  expedition.    Tlie  knight 

l>ethought  himself  that  he  would  get  into  a  straight  road  by  passing  through  the  almost 

deserted  town  of  Douglas, — the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  treated  so  severely  by  tlie 

English,  in  the  course  of  those  fierce  troubles,  that  most  of  them  who  were  caj)able  of 

l>earing  arms  had  left  it,  and  withdrawn  theinselv(»s  to  ditfercnt  j):irts  of  the  country. 

This  almost  deserted  place  was  defended  by  a  rude  palisade,  and  a  ruder  drawbri<lge, 

which  gave  entrance  into  streets  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  with  dillicultj  three  horses  abreast, 

and   evincing  with  what  strictness   the   ancient   lords  of  the  village  adhered  to  their 

prejudice  against  fortifications,  and  their  opinion  in  favour  of  keeping  the  field,  so  quaintly 

expressed  in  the  well-known  proverb  of  the  family, — "  It  is  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing 

than  the  mouse  cheep."     The  streets,  or  ratlun*  the  lanes,  were  dark,  but  for  a  shifting 

gleam  of  moonlight,  whicdi,  as  that  planet  began  to  rise,  was  now  and  then  visible  upon 

some  steep  and  narrow  gable.     No  sound  of  domestic  industry,  or  domestic  festivity, 

was  heard,  and  no  ray  of  candle  or  firelight  glanced  from  the  windows  of  tlu;  houses  ; 

the  ancient  ordinance  called  the  curfew,  which  the  Conqueror  had  introduced  into  England, 

was  at  this  time  in  full  force  in  such  parts  of  Scotland  as  were  thought  doubtful,  and 

likely  to  rebel  ;  under  which  description  it  need  not  be  said  the  ancient  possessions  of 

the  Douglas  were  most  especially  regarded.     The  Church,  whoso  (iothic  monuments 

were  of  a  magnificent  character,  had  been,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  t\u\ 

ruins,  held  together  by  the  weight  of  the  massive  stones  of  which  they  were  composed, 

still  sufficiently  evinced  the  greatness  of  the  family  at  whose  cost  it  had  been  raised,  and 

whose  bonces,  from  immemorial  time,  had  been  entombed  in  its  crypts. 

Paying  little  attention  to  these  relics  of  departed  sjdendour,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
a»lvanced  with  his  small  detachment,  and  had  passed  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
cemetery  of  the  Douglasses,  when  to  his  surprise,  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet  was 
seemingly  replied  to  by  sounds  which  rung  like  those  of  another  knightly  steed  advancin 
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heaTilj  up  the  street,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  him.     Valence  was  unable  to  oonjectare  what 

might  be  the  cause  of  these  warlike   sounds;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of  armour  was 

distinct,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse  was  not  to  be  mistaken  bj  the  ear  ol 

a  warrior.     The  difficulty  of  keeping  soldiers  from  straying  out  of  quarters  by  night, 

would  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  a  straggling  foot-soldier;  but  il 

w^as  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  mounted  horseman,  in  full  armour;  and  such  was  the 

apparition  which  a  peculiarly  bright  glimpse  of  moonlight  now  showed  at  the  bottom  oi 

tlie  causewayed   hill.      Perhaps   the   unknown   warrior   obtained   at  the  same  time 

a  glance  of  Aymer  de  Valence  and  his  armed  followers — at  least  each  of  them  shouted 

"Who  goes  there?'* — the  alarm  of  tlie  times;  and  on  the  instant  the  deep  answen 

of  "St  George  !"  on  the  one  side,  and,  "The  Douglas!"  on  the  other,  awakened  the 

still  echoes  of  the  small  and  ruinous  street,  and  the  silent  arches  of  the  dilapidated 

church.     Astonished  at  a  war-cry  with  which  so  many  recollections  were  connected 

the  English  knight  spurred  his  horse  at  full  gallop  down  the  steep  and  broken  descent 

leading  out  at  the  south  or  south-east  gate  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  the  work  <^  an  instant 

to  call  out,  "IIo!  Saint  George!  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of  you! — To  the  gate 

Fahian,  and  cut  him  off  from  flight ! — Saint  George!  I  say,  for  England  !    Bows  anc 

bills! — bows  and  bills!"    At  the  same  time  Aymer  de  Valence  laid  in  rest  his  own  lon^ 

lance,  which  he  snatched  from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was  carried.     But  the  light  wai 

seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and  though  De  Valence  concluded  that  the  hostile  wairioi 

had  hardly  room  to  avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  take  no  aim  for  the  encounter,  unles: 

by  mere  guess,  and  continued  to  plunge  down  the  dark  declivity,  among  shattered  stone 

and  other  encumbrances,  without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the  object  of  his  pursuit 

He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gallop,  a  descent  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  withou 

having  any  reason  to  sup]H)se  that  he  had  met  the  figure  which  had  appeared  to  him 

although  the  narrowness  of  the  street  scarcely  admitted  his  having  passed  him,  unles 

both  horse  and  horseman  could  have  melted  at  the  moment  of  encounter  like  an  air 

bubble.     The  riders  of  his  suite,  meanwhile,  were  struck  with  a  feeling  like  supernatura 

terror,  which  a  number  of  singular  adventures  had  caused  most  of  them  to  attach  to  th 

name  of  Douglas;  and  when    he   reached  the  gate   by  which  the   broken  street  wa 

terminated,  there  was  none  close  behind  him  but  Fabian,  in  whose  head  no  suggestion 

of  a  timorous  nature  could  outlive  the  sound  of  his  dear  master's  voice. 

Here  there  were  a  post  of  English  archers,  who  were  turning  out  in  considerabl 
alarm,  when  De  Valence  and  his  page  rode  in  amongst  them.  "Villains!"  shouted  D 
Valence,  "  why  were  you  not  upon  your  duty?  Who  was  it  passed  through  your  post  eve 
now,  with  the  traitorous  cry  of  Douglas?" 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the  watch. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  besotted  villains,"  answered  the  young  knight,  "  you  have  bee 
drinking,  and  have  slept?" 

The  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused  manner,  which  was  far  froi 
overcoming  De  Valence's  suspicions.  He  called  loudly  to  bring  cressets,  torches,  an 
candles;  and  a  few  remaining  inhabitants  began  to  make  their  unwilling  appearana 
with  such  various  means  of  giving  light  as  they  chanced  to  possess.  They  heard  tb 
story  of  the  young  English  knight  with  wonder;  nor,  although  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
his  retinue,  did  they  give  credit  to  the  recital,  more  than  that  the  Englishmen  wishe 
somehow  or  other  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  place,  under  the  pretence  < 
their  having  admitted  a  retainer  of  their  ancient  lord  by  night  into  the  town.  The 
protested,  therefore,  their  innocence  of  the  cause  of  tumult,  and  endeavoured  to  seei 
active  in  hastening  from  house  to  house,  and  corner  to  corner,  with  their  torches,  in  orde 
to  discover  the  invisible  cavalier.  The  English  suspected  them  no  less  of  treacheri 
than  tlie  Scottish  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pretext  for  bringing  an  accusation,  on  tb 
part  of  the  young  knight,  against  the  citizens.     The  women,  however,  who  now  bega 
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to  issue  from  the  honses,  had  a  kej  for  the  solution  of  the  apparition,  which  at  that  time 
was  believed  of  efficacy  sufficient  to  solve  any  mystery.  "  The  devil,"  they  said,  "  must 
have  appeared  visibly  amongst  them,"  an  explanation  which  had  already  occurred  to  the 
followers  of  the  young  knight ;  for  that  a  living  man  and  horse,  both  as  it  seemed,  of  a 
gigantic  size,  could  be  conjured  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  appear  in  a  street  secured 
at  one  end  by  the  best  of  the  archers,,  and  at  the  other  by  the  horsemen  under  Valence 
liimself^  was  altogether,  it  seemed,  a  thing  impossible.  Tiie  inhabitants  did  not  venture 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  language,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  only 
indicated  by  a  passing  word  to  each  other  the  secret  degree  of  pleasure  which  they  felt 
in  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  English  garrison.  Still,  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  affect  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  alarm  which  De  Valence  had  received, 
and  the  anxiety  which  he  expressed  to  discover  the  cause. 

At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  Babel  of  confused  sounds,  saying,  ''  AVhere 
is  the  Southern  Knight?  I  am  sure  that  I  can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  the  only  person 
^"^ho  can  help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulty.*' 

"And  who  is  that,  good  woman?"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  was  growing  every 
^moment  more  impatient  at  the  loss  of  time,  which  was  flying  fast,  in  an  investigation 
^^irhich  had  something  vexatious  in  it,  and  even  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  the 
»ght  of  an  armed  partisan  of  the  Douglasses,  in  their  own  native  town,  seemed  to 
^lK)de  too  serious  consequences,  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  probed  to 
"Che  bottom. 

"  Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "  and  I  will  name  to  you  the  only  person 
^^rho  can  explain  all  matters  of  this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country."  On  this  the 
IKnight  snatched  a  torch  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and  holding  it  up,  descried 
"She  person  who  spoke,  a  tall  woman,  who  evidently  endeavoured  to  render  herself 
^^remarkable.  When  he  approached  her,  she  communicated  her  intelligence  in  a  grave 
id  sententious  tone  of  voice. 

"  We  had  once  wise  men,  that  could  have  answered  any  parables  which  might  have 

m   put   to  them  for   explanation   in  this  country  side.     Whether  you  yourselves, 

gentlemen,  have  not  had  some  hand  in  weeding  them  out,  good  troth,  it  is  not  for  the 

^ike  of  nie  to  say;  at  any  rate,  good  counsel  is  not  so  easy  come  by  as  it  was  in  this 

Douglas  country,  nor,  may  be,  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  [)retend  to  the  power  of  giving  it." 

**  Good  woman,"  said  De  Valence,  "  if  you  will  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  mystery 
^  will  owe  you  a  kirtle  of  the  best  raplocli  grey." 

"  It  is  not  I,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  pretend  to  possess  the  knowledge  which  may 
assist  you;  but  I  would  fain  know  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name  to  you  shall  be 
skaithless  and  harmless.  Upon  your  knighthood  and  your  honour,  will  you  promise  to 
me  so  much?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  De  Valence,  "  such  a  person  shall  even  have  thanks  and  reward,  if 
he  is  a  faithful  informer;  ay,  and  pardon,  moreover,  although  he  may  have  listened  to 
any  dangerous  practices,  or  been  concerned  in  any  plots." 

"  Oh!  not  he,"  replied  the  female;  "  it  is  old  Goodman  Powheid,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  muniments,"  (meaning  probably  monuments,)  "  that  is,  such  i)art  of  them  as  you 
English  have  left  standing;  I  mean  the  old  sexton  of  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  who  can  tell 
more  stories  of  these  old  folk,  whom  your  honour  is  not  very  fund  of  hearing  named, 
than  would  last  us  from  this  day  to  Yule." 

"  Does  anybody,"  said  the  knight,  "  know  whom  it  is  that  this  old  woman  means?" 
'*  I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks  of  an  old  <lotard,  who  is,  I  think, 
the  general  referee  concerning  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  old  town,  and  of  the 
savage  family  that  lived  here  perhaps  before  the  flood." 

"  And  who,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  knight,  "  knows  as  much  about  the  matter  as  she 
herself  does.     But  where  is  tliis  man?  a  sexton  is  he?  He  may  Ixj  acquainted  with  places 
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of  concealment,  whicli  are  often  fabricated  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  known  to  those  whose 
business  calls  ihem  to  fre(|uent  them.  Come,  my  good  old  dame,  bring  this  man  to  me; 
or,  what  may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him,  for  we  have  already  8j)ent  too  much  time." 

**Time!'*  replied  the  old  woman, — "is  time  an  object  with  your  honour?  I  am  sure 
I  can  hardly  get  so  much  for  mine  as  will  hold  soul  and  body  together.  You  are  not 
far  from  the  old  man's  house/' 

She  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  encountering  all 
the  embarrassments  of  a  ruinous  street,  in  lighting  the  way  to  Sir  Aymer,  who,  giving 
his  horse  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to  be  ready  at  a  call,  scrambled 
after  as  well  as  the  slowness  of  his  guide  wouhl  permit. 

Both  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old  church,  much  dilapidated  as  it  had 
been  by  wanton  damage  done  to  it  by  the  soidiery,  and  so  much  impeded  by  rubbish,  that 
the  knight  marvelled  how  the  ohl  woman  could  find  the  way.  She  kept  talking  all  the 
while  as  she  stumbled  onward.  Sometimes  she  called  out  in  a  screeching  tone,  "  PowheidI 
Lazarus  PowheidI" — and  then  muttered — "  Ay,  ay,  the  old  man  will  be  busy  with  some 
of  his  duties,  as  he  calls  tliem;  I  wonder  he  fashes  wi*  them  in  these  times.  But  never 
mind,  I  warrant  they  will  last  for  his  day,  and  for  mine;  and  the  times,  Liord  help  us! 
for  all  that  I  can  see,  are  well  enough  for  tliose  that  are  to  live  in  them." 

"Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  rej)lied  the  knight,  "that  there  is  any  inhabitant  in 
these  ruins?  For  my  part,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  you  are  taking  me  to  the  charnel- 
house  of  the  dead." 

"  !Maybc  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  ghastly  laugh;  "carles  and 
carlines  agree  weel  with  funeral  vaults  and  charnel-houses,  and  when  an  auld  bedral 
dwells  near  the  dead,  he  is  living,  ye  ken,  among  his  customers — Ilalloo!  Powheid! 
Lazarus  Powheid !  there  is  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  you;"  and  she  added,  with  some 
sort  of  em[)hasis,  "an  English  noble  gentleman — one  of  the  honourable  garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  a<lvancing,  so  slowly  that  the  glimmering  light  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  was  visible  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault  some  time  before  it 
showed  the  pers(m  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected  upon  the  illuminated  wall  ere  his  person 
came  in  view;  his  dress  was  in  considerable  confusion,  owing  to  his  having  been  roused 
from  his  bed;  and  since  artificial  light  was  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  garrison, 
the  nativ(;s  of  Douglas  Dale  spent  in  sleep  the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  rid 
of  by  any  oth(T  means.  The  sexton  was  a  tall  thin  man,  emaciated  by  years  and  by 
privations ;  his  body  was  bent  habitually  by  his  occupation  of  grave-digging,  and  his 
eye  naturally  inclined  downward  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  hand  sustained  the 
cruise  or  little  lamp,  which  he  held  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  his  visitant;  at  the  same 
time  it  displayed  to  the  young  knight  the  features  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
now  confronted,  whicli,  though  neither  handsome  nor  pleasing,  were  strongly  marked, 
sagacious,  and  venerable,  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  which 
age,  even  mere  poverty,  may  be  found  occasionally  to  bestow,  as  conferring  that  last 
melancholy  sp(»cies  of  independence  proper  to  those  whose  situation  can  hardly  by  any 
imaginable  means,  be  rendered  much  worse  than  years  and  fortune  have  already  made  it. 
The  habit  of  a  lay  brother  added  somewhat  of  religious  importance  to  his  appearance. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  young  man  ?"  said  the  sexton.  "  Your  youthful  features, 
and  your  gay  dress,  bespeak  one  who  stands  in  need  of  my  ministry  neither  for  himself 
nor  for  others." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  replied  the  knight,  "  a  living  man,  and  therefore  need  not  cither 
shovel  or  pick-axe  for  my  own  behoof.  I  am  not,  as  you  see,  attired  in  mourning,  and 
therefore  need  not  your  olFices  in  behalf  of  any  friend ;  I  would  only  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done,  you  being  at  present  one  of  our 
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rultiTs  und.  as  I  tliink,  a  tnaa  of  authority,"  replied  the  sexton ;  "  follow  tne  tliis  way 
into  my  poor  habitation  :  I  have  had  a  better  in  my  day ;  and  yet,  UcAven  knows,  it  is 
good  enough  for  me,  when  many  men  of  mucli  greater  consequence  must  perforce  content 
tliemselves  with  worse." 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though  irregularly,  to  serve  as  the  entrance 
of  a  vaulted  apurtment,  where  it  appeared  that  the  old  man  held,  npart  front  the  living 
world,  his  wretched  and  solitary  dwelling.*  The  floor,  composed  of  paving  stones,  laid 
together  with  some  accuracyt  and  here  and  there  inscribed  witli  letters  and  hieroglyphics, 
as  if  they  had  anG«  biKin  a  lime  served  to  distinguish  sepulchres,  was  indifferently  well 
swept,  and  a  fire  at  the  tijipcr  mid  directed  its  smoke  into  a  hole  which  served  for  a 
chimney.  The  ^ade  and  pick-sxc,  (with  otlier  tools,)  which  the  chamberlain  of 
mortality  makes  uae  of,  lay  Scutlei-ed  itbout  the  apartment,  and,  with  a.  rude  stool  or  two, 
and  a  table,  whs^  some  insxperienced  hand  had  un<]UBStiaDably  supplied  the  labours  of 
the  joiner,  were  hettlj^tbc  only  furniture,  if  we  include  the  old  roan's  bed  of  straw,  lying 
in  a  comer,  andi&oonposed,  ne  if  he  bad  been  just  raised  from  it.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  apartment,  IheWojlwas  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  large  escuteheon,  such  as  is 
Qsually  hung  over  the  graves  of  men  of  very  high  rank,  having  the  appropriate  quarters, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen,  each  properly  blazoned  and  distinct,  placed  as  ornaments 
around  the  principal  armorial  coal  itself. 

"  Let  us  sit,"  aald  the  old  man ;  "  the  posture  will  better  enable  my  failing  ears  to 
apprehend  your  meiuiing,  and  the  asthma  will  deal  with  me  more  mercifully  in 
permitting  me  to  make  you  understand  mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  violence  of  the  disorder  which  he  had 
last  named,  and  the  young  knight  followed  his  host's  example,  in  sitting  down  on  one  of 
the  rickety  stools  by  the  side  of  the  Are.  Tiie  old  man  brought  from  one  comer  of  the 
aparimeut  an  a^un,  wlUch  he  occasionally  wore,  full  of  broken  boards  in  irregular 
{ueces,  some  of  wlucU  tturo  ouvercd  with  black  cloth,  or  driven  full  of  nulls,  black,  as  it 
ought  happen,  or  gil<t0^. 

"Tou  will  fiaiAfa^sh  fad  necessaiy,"  said  Ifae  old  man,  "  to  keep  some  degree  of 
heat  within  this  wast^  apartment ;  nor  are  the  vapours  of  mortality,  with  which  this 
vault  is  apt  to  be  filled,  if  the  lirt-  is  permitted  to  become  extinct,  indifferent  to  the  lungs 
of  the  dainty  and  ihe  healthy,  like  your  worship,  though  to  me  they  are  become  habitucd. 
The  wood  will  catch  fire,  although  it  is  some  time  ere  the  damps  of  the  grave  are 
overcome  by  the  drier  air,  and  tlie  warmth  of  the  chimney." 

Accordingly,  the  reiioa  of  mortality  with  which  the  old  man  had  heaped  his  fireplace, 
began  by  degrees  to  Send  forth  a  thick  unctuous  vapour,  which  at  length  leaped  to  light, 
and  blazing  up  the  aperture,  gave  a  degree  of  liveliness  to  the  gloomy  scene.  The 
blazonry  of  the  huge  escutcheon  met  and  returned  the  rays  with  as  brilliimt  ft  reflection 
as  that  lugubrious  object  was  capable  of,  and  the  whole  apartment  looked  with  a 
fantastic  gaiety,  strangely  mingled  with  the  gloomy  ideas  which  its  ornaments  were 
ctlculated  to  impraw  upon  the  imaginatioii. 

"  You  are  astonnhed,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  perhaps.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  never 
before  seen  these  relics  of  the  dead  applied  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  living,  in 
some  degree,  more  comfortable  than  their  condition  would  othervrise  admit  of." 

"Comfortable!"  returned  the  Knight  of  Valence,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "I  should 
be  sorry,  old  man,  to  know  that  I  had  a  dog  that  was  as  indifferently  quartered  as  thou 
art,  whose  grey  hairs  have  certainly  seen  better  days." 

"  It  may  he,"  answered  the  sexton,  "  and  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  it  was  not,  I 
presume,  concerning  my  own  history  that  your  worship  seemed  disposed  to  ask  me 

•  [Thii  !•  ■  sml  gnpUc  ind  uconU  deurtptloD  of  the  preientititso 
dinlUiiC-|>Ui».  tai  Uw  who].  Kant  of  Ibe  old  nuo'i  innninr  with  De  V. 
BOM  ftUelliiiH  InugliilngB.— Voir  iji  l)u  Bte.  Mb.  Stktaht  of  Duvgliu.] 
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some    questions ;  and  I   would  venture  to  enquire,  therefore,   to  whom  they  have 

relation?" 

"  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer, "  and  you  will  at  once  acknowledge 

the  necessity  of  giving  a  short  and  distinct  reply.     I  have  even  now  met  in  tlie  streets  of 

this  village  a  person  only  shown  to  me  by  a  single  flash  of  light,  who  had  the  audacity  to 

display  the  armorial  insignia  and  utter  tlie  war-cry  of  the  Douglasses;  nay,  if  I  could 

trust  a  transient  glance,  this  daring  cavalier  had  the  features  and  the  dark  complexion 

proper  to  the  Douglas.      I  am  referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who  possesses  means  of 

explaining  this   extraordinary  circumstance,  which,  as   an   English  knight,  and  one 

holding  a  charge  under  King  Edward,  I  am  particularly  called  upon  to  make  enquiry 

into." 

<*  Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man.  **  The  Douglasses  of  former  generations 
are  my  near  neighbours,  and,  according  to  my  superstitious  townsmen,  my  acquaintances 
and  visitors ;  I  cim  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  be  answerable  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  to  become  bound  that  none  of  the  old  barons,  to  whom  the  roots  of  that  mighty  tree 
may,  it  is  said,  be  traced,  will  again  disturb  with  their  war-cry  the  towns  or  villages  of 
their  native  country — not  one  will  parade  in  moonshine  the  black  armour  which  has  long 
rusted  upon  their  tombs. 

'  The  knights  are  dust. 
And  their  good  swords  are  rust; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.'* 

Look  around.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  above  and  around  you  the  men  of  whom  we  speak. 
Beneath  us,  in  a  little  aisle,  (which  hath  not  been  opened  since  these  thin  grey  locks  were 
thick  and  brown,)  there  lies  the  first  man  whom  I  can  name  as  memorable  among  those 
of  this  mighty  line.  It  is  he  whom  tlie  Thane  of  Athol  pointed  out  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  as  Sholto  Dhuglass,  or  the  dark  iron-coloured  man,  whose  exertions  had  gained 
the  battle  for  his  native  prince ;  and  who,  according  to  this  legend,  bequeathed  his  name 
to  our  dale  and  town,  though  others  say  that  the  race  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  from 
the  stream  so  called  in  unrecorded  times,  before  they  had  their  fastne>ss  on  its  banks. 
Others,  his  descendants,  called  Eachain,  or  Hector  the  first,  and  Orodh,  or  Hugh,  William, 
the  first  of  that  name,  and  Gilmour,  the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel  song,  commemorating 
achievements  done  under  the  oriflamme  of  Charles  the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  have 
all  consigned  themselves  to  their  last  sleep,  nor  has  their  memory  been  sufficiently 
preserved  from  the  waste  of  time.  Something  we  know  concerning  their  great  deeds, 
their  great  power,  and,  alas !  their  great  crimes.  Something  we  also  know  of  a  Lord  of 
Douglas  who  sat  in  a  parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King  Malcolm  the  First,  and  we  are 
aware  that  from  his  attachment  to  hunting  the  wild  hart,  he  built  himself  a  tower  called 
Blackhousc,  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  which  perhaps  still  exists." 

"  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man,"  said  the  knight,  "  but  I  have  no  time  at  present 
to  bestow  upon  the  recitation  of  the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  A  less  matter 
would  hold  a  well-breathed  minstrel  in  subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar  month,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included." 

*  [The  author  has  somewhat  altered  part  of  a  beautiful  unpublished  fragment  of  Coleridge : — 

"  Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  Orellan,— 
Where  may  tlie  grave  of  that  good  knight  bcf 

By  the  marge  of  a  brook,  on  the  slope  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  boughs  of  a  young  birch-tree. 
The  Oak  that  in  Summer  was  pleasant  to  hear, 
That  rustled  in  Autumn  all  withered  and  sear, 
That  whistled  and  groan'd  thro'  the  Winter  alone, 
He  hath  gone,  and  a  birch  in  his  place  is  grown. 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
His  good  sword  is  rust; 
His  spirit  is  with  the  saints,  we  trust."  Edit.] 
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"What  other  information  can  you  expect  from  me,"  said  the  sexton,  "than  that 
respecting  those  heroes,  some  of  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  consign  to  that  eternal  rest, 
which  will  for  ever  divide  the  dead  from  the  duties  of  this  world  ?  I  have  told  you 
where  the  race  sleep,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  royal  Malcolm.  I  can  tell  you  also  of 
another  vault,  in  which  lie  Sir  John  of  Douglas-burn,  with  his  son  Lord  Archibald,  and 
a  third  William,  known  by  an  indenture  with  Lord  Abernethy.  Lastly,  I  can  tell  you 
of  him  to  whom  that  escutcheon,  with  its  appurtenances  of  splendour  and  dignity,  justly 
belong.  Do  you  envy  that  nobleman,  whom,  if  death  were  in  the  sound,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  term  my  honourable  patron  ?  and  have  you  any  design  of  dishonouring  his 
remains  ?  It  will  be  a  poor  victory !  nor  does  it  become  a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come 
in  person  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  over  the  dead,  against  whom,  when  he  lived,  there 
were  few  knights  dared  spur  their  horses.  He  fought  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  his  ancestors,  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Captivity, 
sickness,  and  regret  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land,  brought  his  head  to  the  grave 
in  his  prison-house,  in  the  land  of  the  stranger." 

The  old  man's  voice  here  became  interrupted  by  emotion,  and  the  English  knight  found 
it  difficult  to  continue  his  examination  in  the  stern  fashion  which  his  duty  required. 

**  Old  man,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  require  from  thee  this  detail,  which  must  be  useless  to 
me,  as  well  as  painful  to  thyself.  Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  rendering  justice  to  thy 
ancient  lord ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet  explained  to  me  why  I  have  met  in  this  town,  this 
very  night,  and  not  half  an  hour  since,  a  person  in  the  arms,  and  bearing  the  complexion, 
of  one  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  who  cried  his  war-cry  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  conquerors." 

**  Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  "  it  is  not  my  business  to  explain  such  a  fancy,  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  natural  fears  of  the  Southron  will  raise  the  spectre  of  a 
Douglas  at  any  time,  when  he  is  within  sight  of  their  sepulchre.  Methinks,  in  such  a 
night  as  this,  the  fairest  cavalier  would  wear  the  complexion  of  this  swarthy  race,  nor 
can  I  hold  it  wonderful  that  the  war-cry  which  was  once  in  the  throats  of  so  many  thou- 
sands in  this  country,  should  issue  upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  champion." 

"  You  are  bold,  old  man,"  returned  the  English  knight ;  "  do  you  consider  that  your 
life  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  my  duty  to  inflict  death  with 
that  degree  of  pain  at  which  humanity  shudders?" 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire,  displaying  his  emaciated 
features,  which  resembled  those  ascribed  by  artists  to  Saint  Anthony  of  the  desert ;  and 
pointing  to  the  feeble  lamp,  which  he  phiced  uj)on  the  coarse  table,  thus  addressed  his 
interrogator,  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  firmness,  and  something  even  resembling 
dignity : — 

"  Young  knight  of  England,  you  see  that  utensil  constructed  for  tlie  purpose  of 
dispensing  light  amidst  these  fatal  vaults, — it  is  as  frail  as  any  thing  can  well  be,  whose 
flame  is  supplied  by  living  element,  contained  in  a  frame  composed  of  iron.  It  is 
doubtless  in  your  power  entirely  to  end  its  service,  by  destroying  the  frame,  or 
extinguishing  the  light.  Threaten  it  with  such  annihilation,  Sir  Knight,  and  see  whether 
your  menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear  either  on  the  elemc^nt  or  the  iron.  Know 
that  you  have  no  more  power  over  the  frail  mortal  whom  you  threaten  with  similar  an- 
nihilation. You  may  tear  from  my  body  the  skin  in  which  it  is  now  swathed,  but  although 
my  nerves  might  glow  with  agony  during  the  inhuman  operation,  it  w-ould  produce  no 
Biiore  impression  on  me  than  flaying  on  the  stag  which  an  arrow  has  previouly  pierced 
through  the  heart.  My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty :  if  you  think  otherwise,  call 
your  agents,  and  commence  your  operations ;  neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable 
you  to  extort  from  me  any  thing  that  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you  of  my  ow^n  accord." 

"  You  trifle  with  me,  old  man,"  said  De  Valence ;  "  you  talk  as  if  you  possessed  some 
secret  respecting  the  motions  of  these  Douglasses,  who  are  to  you  as  gods,  yet  you 
communicate  no  intelligence  to  mc  whatever." 
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*^  You  may  soon  know/'  replied  the  old  man,  *'  all  that  a  poor  sexton  has  to  com- 
municate ;  and  it  will  not  increase  your  knowledge  respecting  the  living,  though  it  may 
throw  some  light  upon  my  proper  domains,  which  are  those  of  the  dead.  The  spirits  of 
the  deceascid  Douglasses  do  not  rest  in  their  graves  during  the  dishonour  of  their 
monuments,  and  the  downfall  of  their  house.  That,  upon  death,  the  greater  part  of  any 
line  are  consigned  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss,  or  of  never-ending  misery,  religion  will 
not  suffer  us  to  believe,  and  amidst  a  race  who  had  so  great  a  share  of  worldly  triumph 
and  prosperity,  we  must  suppose  there  have  existed  many  who  have  been  justly  subjected 
to  the  doom  of  an  intermediate  space  of  punishment.  You  have  destroyed  the  temples 
which  were  built  by  their  posterity  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls ; 
you  have  silenced  the  prayers  and  stopt  the  choirs,  by  the  mediation  of  which  the  piety 
of  children  had  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  ancestors^ 
subjected  to  expiatory  fires.  Can  you  w^onder  that  the  tormented  spirits,  thus  deprived 
of  the  relief  which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  should  not,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  rest  in  their  graves?  Can  you  wonder  they  should  show  themselves  like 
discontented  loiterers  near  to  the  places  which,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
prosecuted  your  remorseless  warfare,  might  have  ere  now  afforded  them  rest?  Or  do  you 
marvel  that  these  fleshless  warriors  should  interrupt  your  marches,  and  do  what  else  their 
airy  nature  may  permit  to  disturb  your  councils,  and  meet  as  far  as  they  may  the 
hostilities  which  you  make  it  your  boast  to  carry  on,  as  well  against  those  who  are 
deceased,  as  against  any  who  may  yet  survive  your  cruelty?" 

"  Old  man,'*  replied  Amyer  de  Valence,  "  you  cannot  expect  that  I  am  to  txdce  for 
answer  a  story  like  this,  being  a  fiction  too  gross  to  charm  to  sleep  a  schoolboy  tormented 
with  the  toothach  ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  God  that  thy  doom  does  not  remain  in  my  hands. 
My  squire  and  two  archers  shall  carry  thee  captive  to  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  Governor  of  the  Castle  and  Valley,  that  he  may  deal  with  thee  as  seems  meet ; 
nor  is  he  a  person  to  believe  in  your  apparitions  and  ghosts  from  purgatory. — What 
ho !  Fabian  !    Come  hither,  and  bring  with  thee  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

Fabian  accordingly,  who  had  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  building,  now  found 
his  way,  by  the  light  of  the  old  sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  into 
the  singular  apartment  of  the  old  man,  the  strange  decorations  of  which  struck  the 
youth  with  great  surprise,  and  some  horror. 

"  Take  the  two  archers  with  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence,  "  and,  with 
their  assistance,  convey  this  old  man,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  litter,  to  the  presence  of  the 
worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Tell  him  what  we  have  seen,  which  thou  didst 
witness  as  well  as  I ;  and  tell  him  that  this  old  sexton,  whom  I  send  to  be  examined  by 
.his  superior  wisdom,  seems  to  know  more  than  he  is  willing  to  disclose  respecting  our 
ghostly  cavalier,  though  he  will  give  us  no  account  of  him,  except  intimating  that  he  is 
a  spirit  of  the  old  Douglasses  from  purgatory,  to  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  give 
what  faith  he  pleases.  You  may  say,  that,  for  my  part,  my  belief  is,  either  that  the 
sexton  is  crazed  by  ago,  want  and  enthusiasm,  or  that  he  is  connected  with  some  plot 
which  the  country  people  are  hatching.  You  may  also  say  that  I  shall  not  use  much 
ceremony  with  tlie  youth  under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bride ;  there  is  something 
suspicious  in  all  the  occurrences  that  are  now  passing  around  us." 

Fabian  promised  obedience ;  and  the  knight,  pulling  him  aside,  gave  him  an  additional 
caution,  to  behave  with  attention  in  this  business,  seeing  he  must  recollect  that  neither 
the  judgment  of  himself,  nor  that  of  his  master,  were  apparently  held  in  very  much 
esteem  by  the  governor ;  and  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  make  any  mistake  in  a 
matter  where  the  safety  of  the  Castle  was  perhaps  concerned. 

**  Fear  me  not,  worshipful  sir,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  I  am  returning  to  pure  air  in 
the  first  place,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  second,  both  acceptable  exchanges  for  this  dungeon 
of  suffocating  va|>ours  and  execrable  smells.     You  may  trust  to  my  making  no  delay;  a 
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very  short  time  will  cfliry  me  back  to  Castle  Douglas,  even  moving  with  suitable 
attention  to  this  old  man's  bones." 

"  Use  him  hnmanely,"  answered  the  knight.  "  And  thou,  old  man,  if  thou  art 
insensible  to  threats  of  personal  danger  in  this  matter,  remember,  that  if  thou  art  found 
paltering  with  us,  thy  punishment  will  perhaps  be  more  severe  tliaa  anj  we  can  inflict 
upon  thy  person." 

"  Can  you  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul?"  said  the  sexton. 

"  As  to  thee,"  answered  the  ktiight,  "  we  have  that  power ; — we  will  dissolve 
every  monastery  or  religious  establishment  held  for  the  souls  of  these  Douglasses,  and 
will  only  allow  the  religious  people  to  hold  their  residence  tliere  upon  condition  of  their 
praying  for  the  aoul  of  King  Edward  the  First  of  glorious  memory,  the  malleut 
Scottnvm;  and  if  the  Douglasses  are  depiived  of  the  ghostly  benefit  of  the  prayers 
and  services  of  such  shrines,  they  may  term  thy  obstinacy  the  cause." 

"  Such  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  the  same  hold  unsubdued 
tone  which  he  had  hitherto  used,  "  were  more  worthy  of  the  infernal  fiends  than  of 
Christian  men." 

The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  interposed ;  "  Forbear  bim,"  he  said, 
"  Fabian,  he  is  very  old,  and  perhaps  insane. — And  you,  sexton,  remember  that  the 
vengeance  thi'catencd  is  lawfully  directed  towards  a  family  which  have  been  the 
obstinate  supporters  of  the  excommunicated  rebel,  wLo  murdered  the  Red  Comyn  at  the 
High  Church  in  Dumfries." 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking  his  way  with  much  difficulty — 
look  his  horse,  which  he  found  at  the  entrance— repeated  a  caution  to  Fabian,  to 
conduct  himself  with  prudetice^ — and,  passing  on  to  the  south-western  gate,  gave  the 
strongest  injunctions  concerning  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  both  by 
patrols  and  by  sentineb,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  it  must  Lave  been  neglected 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  evening.  The  men  murmured  an  apology,  the  confusion 
of  which  seemed  to  express  that  there  had  existed  some  occasion  for  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Hazelside,  bis  train  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  Fabian  and  his  assistants.  After  a  hasty,  but  not  a  short  journey,  the 
kniglit  alighted  at  Thomas  Divkson's,  whore  he  found  the  detachment  from  Ayr  had 
arrived  before  him,  and  were  snugly  housed  for  the  night  He  sent  one  of  the  archers 
to  announce  his  approach  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  and  his  young  gu&st,  intimating 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  nrHier  must  keep  sight  of  the  latter  until  he  himself  arrived 
at  the  chnpel,  wliieli  would  be  iustarilly. 


Ct&p«f  'tte  ^fnttl. 


^^iill^i^IR  Ayuer  de  Valekce  bad  no  sooner  followed  hia  archer  to  the  convent 
'H^^M^t  uf  Saint  Bride,  thun  he  Kummoned  the  abbot  to  his  presence,  who  came 
'^^','>r  with  the  air  of  a  inau  who  loves  his  oaae,  and  who  is  suddenly  called 
J^I^^Li  from  tlie  couch  where  he  has  consigned  himself  to  a  comfortable  repose,  at 
the  summons  of  one  whom  he  docs  nut  think  it  safe  to  disobey,  and  to  whom  he  would 
not  disguine  his  sense  of  jicevisbncss,  if  he  durst. 

"  It  is  a  late  ride,"  he  said,  "  which  has  brought  your  worthy  honour  hither  from 
the  castte.  May  I  be  informed  of  the  cause,  after  the  arrangement  bo  recently  gone 
into  with  the  governor?" 

"  It  is  my  hope,"  repliud  the  knight,   "  that  you.  Father  Abbot,  are  not  already 
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conscious  of  it ;  suspicions  are  afloat,  and  I  myself  have  this  night  seen  somcthin*!  to 
confirm  them,  that  some  of  the  obstinate  rebels  of  this  country  are  again  setting  afoot 
dangerous  practices,  to  the  peril  of  the  garrison  ;  and  I  come,  father,  to  see  whether,  in 
requital  of  many  favours  received  from  the  English  monarch,  you  will  not  merit  his 
bounty  and  protection,  by  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies." 

"  Assaredly  so,"  answered  Father  Jerome,  in  an  agitated  voice.  **  Most  unquestionably 
my  information  should  stand  at  your  command ;  tliat  is,  if  I  knew  any  thing  the  com- 
munication of  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  you." 

■  "  Father  Abbot,"  replied  the  English  knight,  "  although  it  is  rash  to  make  myself 
responsible  for  a  North-country  man  in  these  times,  yet  I  own  I  do  consider  you  as  one 
who  has  ever  been  faithfully  subject  to  the  King  of  England,  and  I  willingly  hope 
that  jou  will  still  continue  so." 

**  And  a  fine  encouragement  I  have  I"  said  the  abbot;  "  to  be  called  out  of  my  bod 
at  midnight,  in  this  raw  weather,  to  undergo  the  examination  of  a  kniglit,  who  is  the 
youngest,  perhaps,  of  his  own  honourable  rank,  and  who  will  not  tell  me  the  subject  of 
the  interrogatories,  but  detains  me  on  this  cold  pavement,  till,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Ceisus,  the  podagra  which  lurks  in  my  feet  may  be  driven  into  my  stomach,  and  then 
good-night  to  abbacy  and  examinations  from  henceforward." 

"  Grood  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the  spirit  of  the  times  must  teach  thee 
patience;  recollect  that  I  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  this  duty,  and  that  if  an  insurrection 
should  take  place,  the  rebels,  who  are  sufliciently  disi)leased  with  thee  for  acknowledging 
the  English  monarch,  would  hang  thee  from  thine  own  steeple  to  feed  the  crows ;  or 
that,  if  thou  hast  secured  thy  peace  by  some  private  compact  with  the  insurgents,  the 
English  governor,  who  will  sooner  or  later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not  fail  to  treat  thee 
as  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign." 

**  It  may  appear  to  you,  my  noble  son,"  answered  the  abbot,  obviously  discomposed, 
**  that -I  am  hung  up,  in  this  case,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  you  have  stated  ; 
nevertheles.^,  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  any  one  accuses  me  of  conspiring  with  the  rebels 
against  the  King  of  England,  I  am  ready,  provided  you  give  me  time  to  swallow 
a  potion  recommended  by  Ceisus  in  my  peril(»iis  rase,  to  answer  with  tlu^  most  ])err«M't 
sincerity  every  question  which  you  can  put  to  me  upon  iluit  siibjret."  So  snyinp:,  he 
called  upon  a  monk  who  had  iittendod  at  his  levee,  and  giving  liini  a  lar^re  key,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  The  cup  which  the  monk  brought,  was  of  sueli  eai)a('ity 
as  proved  Celsus's  draught  required  to  Ix?  administered  in  considerable  (jnantity,  and  a 
strong  smell  which  it  spread  through  tlu*  apartment,  accrtMlited  the  knij^htV  suspi<*ion 
that  the  medicine  chiefly  consisted  of  what  were  tlien  terme<l  di>tille(l  Avaters,  a  i)re- 
paration  known  in  the  monasteries  for  some  time  before  that  eomforlable  seeret  liad 
reached  the  laity  in  general.  The  ;d)l)ot,  neither  overawed  l)y  the  stn  njrih  nor  by  the 
quantity  of  the  potion,  took  it  off  with  what  he  liin)selt'  would  have,  called  a  ferling  of 
solace  and  pleasance,  and  his  voice;  became  much  more  eoniposed  ;  he  >i;rnilied  himself 
as  comforted  extraordinarily  by  the  m(r(liein«%  and  willing  to  proceed  to  answer  any 
questions  which  could  be  juit  to  him  by  Ids  ;iallant  young  friend. 

*'  At  present,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  are  aware,  latlu-r,  that  strangers  travelling 
through  this  country,  must  be  the  first  objects  of  our  susi)iei(ms  and  riKjuiries.  What 
is,  for  example,  your  own  opinion  of  th(^  youth  termed  Augustine,  the  son,  or  calling 
himself  so,  of  a  person  called  Bertram  the  minstrel,  who  has  resided  for  some  days  in 
your  convent  ?" 

The  abbot  heard  the  question  with  eyes  exj)ressive  of  surprise  at  the  epiarter  from 
which  it  came. 

**  Assur(?dly,"  said  he,  "  I  think  of  him  as  a  youth  who,  fnmi  any  thing  I  have  seen, 
is  of  that  excellent  disposition,  both  with  respect  to  h)yalty  and  ndigion,  which  I  should 
have  expected,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  estimable  ])erson  who  committ<'<l  him  to  my  care." 
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With  this  the  abbot  bowed  to  the  kniglit,  as  if  he  had  conceived  that  this  repartee 
gave  him  a  silencing  advantage  in  any  question  which  could  follow  upon  that  subject; 
and  he  was  probably,  therefore,  surprised  when  Sir  Aymer  replied  as  follows : 

"  It  is  very  true,  Fatlier  Abbot,  that  I  myself  did  recommend  this  stripling  to  you  as 
a  youtli  of  a  harmless  disposition,  and  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
exercise  the  strict  vigihmce  extended  to  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  the 
evidence  which  seemed  to  me  to  vouch  for  this  young  man's  innocence,  has  not  appeared 
so  satisfactory  to  my  superior  and  commander;  and  it  is  by  his  orders  that  I  now 
make  farther  enquiries  of  you.  You  must  think  they  are  of  consequence,  since  we 
again  trouble  you,  and  at  so  unwonted  an  hour." 

"  I  can  only  protest  by  my  order,  and  by  the  veil  of  Saint  Bride,"  replied  the  abbot, 
the  spirit  of  Celsus  appearing  to  fail  his  pupil,  "  that  whatever  evil  may  be  in  this 
matter,  is  totally  unknown  to  me — nor  could  it  be  extorted  from  me  by  racks  or 
implements  of  torture.  Whatever  signs  of  disloyalty  may  have  been  evinced  by  thia 
young  man  I  have  witnessed  none  of  them,  although  I  have  been  strictly  attentive  to 
his  behaviour." 

"In  what  respect?"  said  the  knight — "and  what  is  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tion?" 

"  ^ly  answer,"  said  the  abbot  of  Saint  Bride,  "  shall  be  sincere  and  downright.  The 
youth  condescended  upon  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  gold  crowns,  not  by  any 
means  to  rej)ay  the  hospitality  of  the  church  of  Saint  Bride,  but  merely" 

"  Nay,  father,"  interrupted  the  knight,  "  you  may  cut  that  short,  since  the  governor 
and  I  well  understand  the  terms  upon  wliich  the  monks  of  Saint  Bride  exercise  their 
hospitality.     In  what  manner,  it  is  more  necessary  to  ask,  was  it  received  by  this  boy?** 

"  With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  moderation,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  abbot;  "  indeed 
it  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  that  he  might  be  a  troublesome  guest,  since  the  amount  of  his 
benevolence  to  the  convent  was  such  as  to  encourage,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  authorise, 
his  demanding  accommodation  of  a  kind  superior  to  what  we  had  to  bestow." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "you  would  have  had  the  discomfort  of  returning 
some  part  of  the  money  you  had  received?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  would  have  been  a  mode  of  settlement  contrary  to  our 
vows.  What  is  paid  to  the  treasury  of  Saint  Bridget,  cannot,  agreeably  to  our  rule,  be 
on  any  account  restored.  But,  noble  knight,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this;  a  crust  of 
white  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk  were  diet  suiBcient  to  nourish  this  poor  youth  for  a 
day,  and  it  was  my  own  anxiety  for  his  health  that  dictated  the  furnisliing  of  his  cell 
with  a  softer  bed  and  coverlet  than  are  quite  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  order." 

"  Now  hearken  to  what  I  say.  Sir  Abbot,  and  answer  me  truly,"  said  the  Knight  of 
Valence — "  What  communication  has  this  youth  held  with  the  inmates  of  your  convent^ 
or  with  those  beyond  your  house?  Search  your  memory  concerning  this,  and  let  me  have 
a  distinct  answer,  fur  your  guest's  safety  and  your  own  depend  upon  it." 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  the  abbot,  "  I  have  observed  nothing  which  could 
give  ground  for  your  worship's  suspicions.  The  boy  Augustine,  unlike  those  whom  I 
have  observed  who  have  been  educated  in  the  world,  showed  a  marked  preference  to  the 
company  of  such  sisters  as  the  house  of  Saint  Bride  contains,  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
monks,  my  brethren,  although  there  are  among  them  pleasant  and  conversible  men." 

"  Scandal,"  said  the  young  knight,  "might  find  a  reason  for  that  preference." 

"  Not  in  the  case  of  the  sisters  of  Saint  Bridget,  "  said  the  abbot,  "  most  of  whom 
have  been  either  sorely  misused  by  time,  or  their  comeliness  destroyed  by  some  mishap 
previously  to  their  being  received  into  the  seclusion  of  the  house." 

This  observation  the  good  father  made  with  some  internal  movement  of  mirth,  which 
was  apparently  excited  at  the  idea  of  the  sisterhood  of  Saint  Bridget  becoming  attractive 
to  any  one  by  dint  of  their  personal  beauty,  in  which,  as  it  happened,  they  were  all 
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BOtililj,  nd  ■haott  hidicToiialr,  defidenL    The  EngUah  knight,  to  whom  the  siaterhood 

I  ire  vre\]  known,  fidt  abo  inclined  to  smile  et  this  conversation, 
*'I  iw^utt,"  iwssid, "thepions  siBterhood  of  channing,  otherwise  than  bj  their  kind 
Abea,  and  attention' to  the  wants  of  the  snflering  stranger.* 
"  Sisii>r  Bentriceb"  eontimied  the  fttber,  resuming  his  gravity,"  is  indeed  blessed  with 
winning  gift  of  making  oomflts  and  sylUbnbs;  hut,  on  minute  enqnirj,  I  do  not  find 
It  the  youth  has  tuted  an;  of  them.    Neither  is  sister  Ursula  so  hard-favoured  by 
tun^  ns  from  the  efibeta  of  an  accident}  hut  your  hononr  knows  that  when  a  woman  ' 
is  ugty,  the  topa  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  cause  of  her  hard  fiivour.'    I  will 
go,  with  your  lean^  and  see  in  what  sute  tlie  youth  now  is,  and  summon  him  before 
yoH." 

"  I  request  yon  to  do  so^  fkther,  lor  the  afiur  is  instant:  and  I  earnestly  advise  yon  to 
watch,  in  the  doaest  manner,  this  Augustine's  beliavionT:  yon  cannot  be  too  partienlar. 
I  will  wait  yoar  return,  and  uther  cany  the  boy  to  the  castle,  or  leave  him  hen^ 
as  circumslancea  may  seem  to  require." 

The  ikbbot  bowed,  promised  his  utmost  exertions,  and  hobbled  ont  of  the  room 
to  wait  on  the  youth  Aognstine  in  his  cell,  anxions  to  favour,  if  possible^  the  wishes 
of  De  ValoDCc,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  rendered  by  circumstanoes  his  milltaiy 
patron. 

He  remained  long  absent^  and  Sir  Aymer  began  to  Im  of  opinion  that  the  delay  waa 
suspicious,  when  the  abbot  retomed  with  perplexity  and  disoomposnre  in  his  ooimtenanoe. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  your  worship  waitiog,"  eud  Jerome^  with  much 
anxiety;  "  but  E  have  myself  been  detained  and  vexed  by  unnecessary  formalides  snd 
scru  plea  on  the  part  of  tliis  peevish  haj.  In  the  flrgt  place,  hearing  mj  foot  approaching 
Ilia  bedroom,  my  yonth,  instead  of  nndoing  the  door,  which  would  have  been  but  proper 
respect  to  my  plue^  on  the  contrary  draws  a  strong  bdt  aa  the  inside;  and  this  fastening, 
forsooth,  lias  been  placed  on  his  chamber  by  Unula's  command,  that  his  slumbers  might 
be  suitably  respected.  I  intimated  to  him  as  I  best  could,  that  he  must  attend  yoo 
without  dijfl^,  !ind  prepare  to  accompany  you  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas;  but  he  would 
not  answer  a  single  word,  save  recommending  to  me  patience,  to  which  I  was  fain  to  have 
recourse,  as  well  as  your  archer,  whom  I  found  standing  sentinel  before  Ibe  door  of  the 
call,  atid  contenting  liimself  with  the  assurance  of  the  sisters  that  there  was  no  other 
passage  by  which  Angustine  could  make  bis  escape.  At  length  the  door  opens,  and  my 
yonng  master  presents  himself  fully  arrayed  for  his  journey.  The  truth  is,  I  think  some 
ftesh  attack  of  his  malady  has  affected  the  youth ;  he  may  perhaps  be  disturbed  with  some 
touch  of  hypochondria,  or  black  choler,  a  species  of  dotage  of  the  mind,  which  is  some- 
times (bund  concomitant  with  and  symptomatic  of  thia  disorder;  but  he  is  at  present 
composed,  and  if  your  worship  chooses  to  see  him,  he  is  at  your  command." 

"  Call  him  hither,"  said  the  knight.  And  a  considerable  space  of  time  again  elapsed 
ere  the  eloquence  of  the  abbot,  half  chiding  and  half  soothing,  prevailed  on  the  lady,  in 
her  adopted  character,  to  approach  the  parlour,  in  which  at  last  she  made  her  appearance, 
with  a  countenance  on  which  the  marks  of  tears  might  aliil  be  discorered,  and  a  pettish 
sallenness,  like  that  of  a  boy,  or,  with  reverence,  that  of  a  girl,  who  is  determined  upon 
taking  her  own  way  in  any  matter,  and  equally  resolved  to  give  no  reason  for  her  doing 
eo.  Her  hurried  lev^e  had  not  prevented  her  attending  closely  to  all  the  mufflings  and 
disguisings  by  which  her  pilgrim's  dress  was  arranged,  so  as  to  alter  her  apearance,  and 
efi^CtnaUy  disguise  her  sex.  But  as  civility  prevented  her  wearing  her  large  slouched 
hat>  she  necessarily  exposed  her  countenance  more  than  in  the  open  air;  and  though  the 
knight  beheld  a  most  lovely  set  of  features,  yet  they  were  not  such  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  character  she  had  adopted,  and  which  she  had  resolved  upon  maintaining  to 
the  last.  She  had,  accordingly,  mustered  up  a  degree  of  courage  which  was  not  natural 
to  her,  and  which  she  perhaps  supported  by  hopes  which  her  situation  hardly  admitted. 
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So  soon  as  sho  found  hereelf  in  tlie  same  apartment  with  De  Valence,  she  assumed  a 
8tyl(»  of  manners,  l)()lder  and  more  det(»rmined  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed. 

"Your  worship,"  she  said,  addressing  him  even  before  he  spoke,  "  is  a  knight  of  England, 
and  poss(?ssed,  douhth'ss,  of  the  virtues  which  become  that  noble  station.  I  am  an 
unfortunate  lad,  obliged,  by  reasons  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  secret,  to 
travel  in  a  dangerous  country,  where  I  am  susj>ected,  without  any  just  cause,  of  becoming 
accessory  to  {dots  and  conspiracies  which  are  contrary  to  my  own  interest,  and  which  my 
very  soul  abhors ;  and  which  I  might  safely  abjure,  by  imprecating  upon  myself  all  the 
curses  of  our  religion  and  renouncing  all  its  promises,  if  I  were  accessory  to  such  designs, 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Nevertheless,  you,  who  will  not  believe  my  solemn  protesta- 
tions, are  about  to  proceed  against  ine  as  a  guilty  person,  and  in  so  doing  I  must  warn 
you.  Sir  Knight,  that  you  will  commit  a  great  and  cruel  injustice." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight,  **  by  referring  the  duty  to  Sir  John 
de  AValton,  the  governor,  who  will  deci<!e  what  is  to  be  done ;  in  this  case,  my  only  duty 
will  be  to  place  you  in  his  hands  at  Douglas  Castle." 

*'  Must  you  do  this?"  said  Augustine. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  knight,  "  or  be  answerable  for  neglecting  my  duty." 

"  Hut  if  I  bifcome  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  large  tract 
of  land" 

"No  treasure,  no  land, — ^supposing  such  at  your  disposal,"  answered  the  knight,  "can 
atone  for  disgrace ;  and,  besides,  boy,  how  should  I  trust  to  your  warrant,  were  my 
avarice  such  as  would  indueti  me  to  listen  to  such  proposals?" 

"  I  must  then  pr<*pare  to  attend  you  instantly  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas  and  the  presence 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ?"  replied  Augustine. 

"  Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  there  is  no  remedy,  since  if  you  delay  me 
longer,  I  must  carry  you  thither  by  force." 

"  "What  will  be  the  consecjuence  to  my  father?"  said  the  youth. 

"  That,"  replied  the  knight,  "  will  depend  exactly  on  the  nature  of  your  confession 
and  his ;  something  you  both  have  to  say,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  Sir 
John  de  Walton  conveyed  to  you ;  and  1  assure  you,  you  were  better  to  speak  it  out  at 
once  than  to  risk  the  consequences  of  more  delay.  I  can  admit  of  no  more  trifling ; 
and,  believe  nie,  that  your  fate  will  h\i  entirely  ruled  by  your  own  frankness  and  can- 
dour." 

"  I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  your  command,"  said  the  youth.  "  But  this  cruel 
disease  still  hangs  around  nie,  and  Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leech-craft  is  famous,  w^ill 
himself  assure  you  that  I  cannot  travel  without  danger  of  my  life ;  and  that  while  I  was 
residing  in  this  convent,  I  declined  every  opportunity  of  exercise  which  was  offered  me 
by  the  kindness  of  the  garrison  at  llazelside^  lest  I  might  by  mishap  bring  the  contagion 
among  your  men." 

"The  youth  says  right,"  said  the  abbot;  "the  archers  and  men-at-arms  have  more 
than  once  sent  to  invite  this  lad  to  join  in  some  of  their  military  games,  or  to  amuse 
them,  perhaps,  with  some  of  his  minstrelsy  ;  but  he  has  uniformly  declined  doing  so;  and, 
according  to  my  belief,  it  is  the  effects  of  this  disorder  which  have  prevented  his  accepting 
an  indulgence  so  natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull  a  place  as  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride 
must  n(3eds  seem  to  a  youth  bred  up  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  that  there  is  real  danger  in 
carrying  this  youth  to  the  castle  to-night,  as  I  proposed?" 

"  I  conceive  such  danger,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  to  exist,  not  only  as  it  may  occasion 
the  relapse  of  the  poor  youth  himself,  but  as  particularly  likely,  no  preparations  having 
been  made,  to  introduce  the  infection  among  your  honourable  garrison  ;  for  it  is  in  these 
relapses,  more  than  in  the  first  violence  of  the  malady,  that  it  has  been  found  mast 
contagious." 
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"Then,"  sud  the  knight,  "you  must  be  content,  my  frieiiJ,  to  give  a  share  of  your 
room  to  an  archer,  by  way  of  Ben  tin  el." 

"I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  "provided  my  unfortunate  vicinity  does  not 
endanger  the  health  of  the  poor  soldier." 

"  He  will  be  as  ready  to  do  his  duty,"  said  the  abbot,  "  without  the  door  of  the 
apartment  as  within  it;  and  if  the  youth  ahoutd  sleep  soundly,  which  the  presence  ol'  a 
guard  in  his  chamber  might  prevent,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  answer  your  purpose  on  ihe 
morrow." 

"  Let  il  be  bo,"  aiud  Sir  Aymer ;  "  so  you  are  sure  that  you  do  not  minister  any  facility 
of  escape." 

"  The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  "  hath  no  other  entrance  than  that  which  is  guarded 
by  the  archer ;  but,  to  content  you,  I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your  presence." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"8aid  the  knight  of  Valence;  "this  done,  I  myself  will  lie  down  withe  ut 
doffing  my  mail-shirt,  and  snatch  a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn  calls  me  again  to  duty,  when 
you,  Augustine,  will  hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  me  to  our  Castle  of  Douglas." 

The  bells  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabitants  and  inniutes  of  Saint  Bride  to 
moTTiing  prayers  at  the  first  peep  of  day.  When  this  duty  wiia  over,  the  kniplit 
deiminded  his  prisoner.  The  abbot  marshalled  him  to  the  door  of  Augustine's  chamber. 
The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  there,  armed  with  a  brown-hill,  or  sjiecics  of  partisan, 
reported  that  he  had  heard  no  motion  in  the  npiirtment  during  the  whole  night.  The 
abbot  tapped  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  He  knocked  again  louder,  but  the 
silence  was  unbroken  from  within. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  said  the  reverend  ruler  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride ;  "  iny 
young  patient  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  synco[)0  or  swoon  '." 

"1  wish.  Father  Abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "that  he  may  not  have  made  his  esca|)e 
instead,  an  accident  which  both  you  and  I  may  be  required  to  answer,  since,  according  lo 
our  strict  duty,  we  ought  to  have  kept  sight  of  him,  and  detained  him  in  close  custo<Iy 
until  daybreak." 

"  I  trust  your  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "  only  anticipates  a  misfortune  which  I 
cannot  think  possibh'." 

"  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  kniglif ;  and  rai>ing  liis  voice,  he  called  aloud,  so 
as  to  be  heard  within,  "  Itring  ci-ow-bai-s  and  levers,  and  burst  me  that  door  ii.lo 
splinters  without  an  instant's  delay." 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stern  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  .soon  brought  around 
him  the  brethren  of  the  hou»<!,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  of  liis  own  party,  wjio  were 
already  busy  in  caparisoning  tlicir  horses.  TJie  displea.-sure  of  the  yotmg  knight  was 
manifested  by  his  flushed  features,  and  the  abr'upt  manner  in  which  he  again  repeated 
his  commands  for  breaking  open  the  door.  1'his  was  speedily  performed,  though  it 
required  the  application  of  considerable  strength,  and  as  tlie  shattered  remains  fell 
crashing  into  the  apartment,  De  Valence  sprung,  and  (he  abbot  bubbled,  into  the  cell 
of  the  prisoner,  which,  to  the  fulfilment  of  tlieir  worst  suspicions,  they  IVmnd  cmjiry. 


®tfirut  iji  ©ijijtiui). 


Or  hull  fa*  itnipl  liii 
Wilh  ihlDgt  Df  ihe  ni 


^IIK  ilisa[i[)eiLrunce  uf  the  youth,  whose  di.^guisc  and  whose  fate  have,  we  bopci 
itiL-d  uur  ruailcra  to  take  some  interest  in  hitD,  will  require  some 
cxplnnatiim  eru  wc  proceed  with  the  other  persoonges  of  the  Btory,  and  we 
a  shall  set  about  giving  it  accordingly. 

When  Augustine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the  second  time  on  the  preceding 
evening,  both  the  monk  niiil  the  young  Knight  of  Vnloncc  had  seen  the  key  turned  upon 
him,  uml  had  heiird  him  .secure  the  door  in  the  inside  with  the  bolt  which  had  been  put  on  at 
his  reiiuest  by  sister  Ursulu,  in  whose  affections  the  youth  of  Augustine,  his  extreme 
handsomeness,  ami,  above  ull,  his  iudisi>03itiou  of  body  and  bU  mehkucholy  of  mind, 
had  gained  hiui  eonsiderublu  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  aa  Augustine  re-entered  his  apartment,  he  was  greeted  in  a 
whisper  by  the  sister,  who,  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had  contrived  to  slip  into 
the  cell,  and  having  tap}iiced  herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out  with  great  appear- 
ance of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth.  The  number  of  little  attentions,  the 
dis|iosaI  of  holly  boughs,  and  such  other  evergreens  as  the  season  permitted,  showed  the 
anxiety  of  the  holy  sisters  to  decorate  the  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  the  greetings  of 
sister  Ursula  ex]>r(.-3sed  the  same  friendly  interest,  nt  the  some  time  intimating  tliat  she 
was  alivady  in  some  degree  in  possession  of  the  stranger's  mystery. 

As  Augustine  and  tliK  holy  sister  were  busied  in  exchange  of  confidence,  the  extra* 
ordinary  dilference  between  their  countenances  and  their  persons  must  hnve  struck  any 
one  who  might  have  been  accidentally  a  witness  of  their  interview.    The  dark  pilgrim's 
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robe  of  the  disguised  female,  was  not  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  white  woollen  garment 
worn  bj  the  votaress  of  Saint  Bride,  than  the  visage  of  the  nun,  seamed  with  manj  a 
ghastly  scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her  ejes  extinguished  for  ever,  causing  it  to  roll  a 
sightless  luminary  in  her  head,  was  to  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Augustine,  now  bent 
with  a  confidentialy  and  even  affectionate  look,  upon  the  extraordinary  features  of  her 
companion. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augustine,  "  the  principal  part  of  my  story  ;  can 
yon,  or  will  you,  lend  me  your  assistance  ?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you  must  consent 
to  witness  my  death,  rather  than  my  shame.  Yes,  sister  Usula,  I  will  not  be  pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  thoughtless  maiden  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  young  man, 
of  whose  attachment  she  was  not  so  well  assured  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  I  will 
not  be  dragged  before  De  Walton,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled,  by  threats  of 
torture,  to  declare  myself  the  female  in  honour  of  whom  he  holds  the  Dangerous  Castle. 
No  doubt,  he  might  be  glad  to  give  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  a  damsel  whose  dowry  is  so 
ample;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  will  regard  me  with  that  respect  which  every 
woman  would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  boldness  of  which  I  have  been  guilty, 
even  though  its  consequences  have  been  in  his  own  favour?" 

"  Nay,  my  darling  daughter,"  answered  the  nun,  "  comfort  yourself;  for  in  all  I  can 
aid  you,  be  assured  I  will  My  means  are  somewhat  more  than  my  i)resent  situation 
may  express,  and,  be  assured,  they  shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Methinks,  I  still 
hear  that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other  sisters  and  myself,  although  I  alone,  touched 
by  feelings  kindred  to  yours,  had  the  address  to  comprehend  that  it  told  your  own  tale." 

"  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking  beneath  her  breath,  "  how  I  had  the 
boldness  to  sing  in  your  ears  the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  history  of  my  disgrace." 

"  Alas  !  that  you  will  say  so,"  returned  the  nun  ;  "  there  was  not  a  word  but  what 
resembled  those  tales  of  love  and  of  high-spirited  daring  which  the  best  minstrels  love 
to  celebrate,  and  the  noblest  knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once  and  smile  to  hear.  The 
Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great  heiress,  according  to  the  world,  both  in  land  and 
movable  goods,  becomes  the  King's  ward  by  the  death  of  her  parents ;  and  thus  is  on 
the  point  of  being  given  away  in  marriage  to  a  minion  of  the  Kin;;;:  of  England,  whom 
in  these  Scottish  valleys,  we  scruple  not  to  call  a  pt-reniptory  tyrant." 

"  I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister/'  said  tlie  pilgrim ;  "  and  yet,  true  it  is,  that  the  cousin 
of  the  obscure  parasite  Gaviston,  on  whom  the  king  wi-jhed  to  confer  my  poor  hand, 
was  neither  by  birth,  merit,  nor  circumstance,  worthy  of  such  an  alliance.  Meantime, 
I  heard  of  the  fame  of  »Sir  Juhn  de  AValtou  ;  and  I  heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest 
that  his  feats  of  chivalry  were  said  to  adorn  a  knight,  who,  rich  in  everything  else,  was 
poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  in  the  smiles  of  fortune.  I  saw  this  Sir  John  de  AValton, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  a  thought,  which  had  already  intruded  itself  on  my  imagination, 
became,  after  this  interview,  l»y  frequent  recurrence,  more  familinr,  and  more  welcome 
to  me.  Methought  that  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  English  family,  if  she  could  give 
away  with  her  hand  such  wealth  as  the  world  spoke  of,  would  more  justly  and  honour- 
ably bestow  it  in  remedying  the  errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to  a  gallant  knight  like  De 
Walton,  than  in  patching  the  revenues  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was 
in  being  the  kinsman  of  a  man  who  was  very  generally  detested  by  the  whole  kingdom 
of  P!lngland,  excepting  the  inOituated  monarch  himself.'* 

"  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun ;  "  what  more  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
possessing  riches,  beauty,  birth,  and  rank,  than  to  confer  them  all  upon  indigent  and 
chivalrous  merit?" 

**  Such,  deantst  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied  Augustine;  "  but  I  have,  perhaps, 
scarce  sutiiciently  explained  the  manner  in  which  I  meant  to  proceed.  By  the  advice 
of  a  minstrel  of  our  house,  the  same  who  is  now  prisoner  at  Douglas,  I  caused  exhibit 
a  large  feast  upon  Christmas  eve,  and  sent  invitations  abroad  to  the  \out\^  kni"hts  of 
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noble  Dame  who  were  known  to  spend  their  leisure  in  quest  of  arms  and  adventures. 
When  the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the  feast  concluded,  Bertram,  as  had  been  before 
devised,  was  called  u|>on  to  take  his  harp.  He  sung,  receiving  from  all  who  were 
present  the  attention  due  to  a  minstrel  of  so  much  fame.  The  theme  which  he  chose, 
was  the  fre(|uent  ca])ture  of  this  Douglas  Castle,  or,  as  the  poet  termed  it.  Castle 
Dangerous.  *  Where  arc  the  champions  of  the  renowned  Edward  the  First,'  said  the 
minstrel,  *  when  the  realm  of  England  cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  sufficiently 
expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable  hamlet  of  the  North  against  the  Seottiah 
rebels,  who  have  vowed  to  retake  it  over  our  soldiers'  heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end? 
Where  are  the  noble  ladies,  whose  smiles  used  to  give  countenance  to  the  Knights  of 
Saint  George's  Cross  ?  Alas !  tlie  spirit  of  love  and  of  chivalry  is  alike  dead  amongst 
us— our  knights  are  limited  to  petty  enterprises — and  our  noblest  heiresses  are  given  as 
prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their  own  country  had  no  one  to  deserve  them.' — Here  stopt  the 
harp  ;  and  I  shame  to  say,  that  I  myself,  as  if  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  song  of  the 
minstrel,  arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  the  cliain  of  gold  which  supported  a  crucifix 
of  special  sanctity,  I  made  my  vow,  always  under  the  King's  permission,  that  I  would 
give  my  hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the  good  knight,  being  of  noble 
birth  and  lineage,  who  should  keep  tlie  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the  King  of  England's 
name,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  I  sat  down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened  with  the  jubilee  in 
which  my  guests  expressed  their  applause  of  my  supposed  patriotism.  Yet  some  degree 
of  pause  took  place  amidst  the  young  knights,  vvlio  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
ready  to  embrace  this  otifcr,  although  at  the  risk  of  being  encumbered  with  Augusta  of 
Berkf'ly." 

"  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  who  should  think  so  ?  Put  your  beauty 
alone,  my  dearest,  into  consideration,  and  a  true  knight  ought  to  have  embraced  the 
dangers  of  twenty  Castles  of  Douglas,  rather  than  let  such  an  invaluable  opportunity 
of  gaining  your  favour  be  lost." 

**  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  "  but  it  was  supposed 
that  the  king's  favour  might  be  lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  to  thwart  his 
royal  puriK)se  ui)on  his  ward's  hand.  At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my  joy,  the  only  per- 
son who  availed  himselC  6f  the  offrr  I  had  made  was  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  as  his 
acceptance  of  it  was  guarded  by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving  the  king's  i^probation, 
I  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  of  Edward's  favour." 

"  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young  lady,"  replied  the  nun,  "  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  thy  generous  devotion  hurting  thy  lover  with  the  King  of  England* 
Something  we  hear  concerning  worldly  passages,  even  in  this  remote  nook  of  Saint 
Bride's  cloister;  and  the  report  goes  among  the  English  soldiers  that  their  king  was 
indeed  offended  at  your  putting  your  will  in  opposition  to  his  own ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  preferred  lover,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  a  man  of  such  extensive  fame,  and 
your  offer  was  so  much  in  the  character  of  better  but  not  forgotten  times,  that  even  a 
king  could  not  at  the  begining  of  a  long  and  stubborn  war  deprive  an  errant  cavalier 
of  his  bride,  if  she  should  be  duly  won  by  his  sword  and  lance." 

"  Ah  !  dearest  sister  Ursula  ! "  sighed  the  disguised  pilgrim,  "  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  much  time  must  pass  by  in  the  siege,  by  defeating  which  that  suit  must  needs  be 
advanced?  While  I  sat  in  my  lonely  castle,  tidings  after  tidings  came  to  astound  me  with 
the  numerous,  or  rather  the  constant  dangers,  with  which  my  lover  was  surrounded,  until 
at  length,  in  a  moment  I  think  of  madness,  I  resolved  to  set  out  in  this  masculine 
disgiiis(5 ;  and  having  myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in  what  situation  I  had  placed  my 
knight,  I  d<itermined  to  take  such  measures  in  resjHict  to  shortening  the  term  of  his  trial, 
or  otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Douglas  Castle,  and — why  should  I  deny  it  ?— of  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  might  suggest.  Perhaps  you,  my  dearest  sister,  may  not  so  well  understand 
my  being  tempted  into  flinching  from  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  for  my  own 
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honour,  and  that  of  my  lover  ;  but  consider,  that  my  resolution  was  the  consequence  of 
a  moment  of  excitation,  and  that  the  course  which  I  adopted  was  the  conclusion  of  along, 
wasting,  sickening  state  of  uncertainty,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  nerves 
which  were  once  highly  strung  with  love  of  my  country,  as  I  thought ;  but  in  reality, 
alas  !  with  fond  and  anxious  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  description." 

•*  Alas ! "  said  sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest  symptoms  of  interest  and 
compassion,  "  am  I  the  person,  dearest  child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insensibility  to  the 
distresses  which  are  the  fruit  of  true  love  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  air  which  is 
breathed  within  these  walls  has  the  property  upon  the  female  heart,  of  such  marvellous 
fountains  as  they  say  change  into  stone  the  substances  which  are  immersed  into  theirwaters? 
Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  if  it  can  be  thus  with  one  who  possesses  my  causes  of  grief. 
And  do  not  fear  for  loss  of  time  ;  we  must  let  our  neighbours  at  Ilazelside  be  settled 
for  the  evening,  ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  escape  ;  and  you  must  have  a  trusty 
guide,  for  whose  fidelity  I  will  be  responsible,  to  direct  your  path  through  these  woods, 
and  protect  you  in  case  of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in  these  troublesome  times. 
It  will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere  you  depart ;  and  sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner  can  you 
spend  the  time  better  than  in  listening  to  distresses  too  similar  to  your  ow^n,  and  flowing 
from  the  source  of  disappointed  affection  which  you  must  needs  sympathize  with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent  her  being  in  some  degree  affected, 
almost  ludicrously,  with  the  singular  contrast  between  the  hideous  countenance  of  this 
victim  of  the  tender  passion,  and  the  cause  to  which  she  imputed  her  sorrows;  but  it  was 
not  a  moment  for  giving  way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Bride,  whose  good-will  she  had  so  many 
reasons  to  conciliate.  She  readily,  therefore,  succeeded  in  preparing  herself  to  listen  to 
the  votary  with  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  might  reward  that  which  she  had 
herself  experienced  at  the  hands  of  sister  Ursula;  while  the  unfortunate  recluse,  with 
an  agitation  which  made  her  ugliness  still  more  conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly  in  a 
whisper,  the  following  circumstances: — 

•*  My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was  called  sister  Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a 
votaress  within  these  walls.  My  father  was  a  noble  Norman,  who,  like  many  of  his 
countr}Tnen,  sought  and  luund  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  Kinpj.of  Scotland.  He  was 
endowed  with  the  sheriffdom  of  this  county,  and  Maurice  de  Ilattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was 
numbered  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of  Scotland.  A^^lerefore  sliould  I 
deny  it,  that  the  daughter  of  this  baron,  then  called  Margaret  de  Ilautlieu,  was  also 
distinguished  among  the  great  and  fair  of  the  land?  It  can  be  no  censurable  vanity  which 
provokes  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  unless  I  tell  it  myself,  you  could  hardly  suspect  what 
a  resemblance  I  once  bore  even  to  the  lovely  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely.  About  this 
time  broke  out  those  unfortunate  feuds  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  which  have  been  so  long  the 
curse  of  this  country.  My  father,  determined  in  his  clioice  of  party  by  the  arguments 
of  his  wealthy  kinsmen  at  the  court  of  Edward,  embraced  with  passion  the  faction  of 
the  tlnglish  interest,  and  became  one  of  tin*,  keenest  partisans,  at  first  of  John  Baliol, 
and  afterwards  of  the  P^nglish  monarch.  None  among  tlie  Anglocised- Scottish,  as  his 
party  was  calhfd,  were  so  zealous  as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  w^as  more  detested 
by  his  countrymen  who  followed  the  national  standard  of  Saint  Andrew  and  the  patriot 
Wallac(?.  Among  those  soldiers  of  the  soil,  !Malcolni  Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  by  his  noble  birth,  his  high  acquirements,  and  his  fame  in  chivalry. 
I  saw  him;  and  the  ghastly  spectre  who  now  addresses  you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  say, 
that  she  loved,  and  was  beloved  by,  (me  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  Scotland.  Our 
attachment  w- as  discovered  to  my  father  almost  ere  we  hadowmcd  it  to  each  other,  and  he 
was  furious  both  against  my  lover  an<l  myself;  he  ])laced  me  under  the  charge  of  a 
ndifious  woman  of  this  rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  where 
my  father  shamed  not  to  announce  he  would  cause  me  to  take  the  veil  by  force,  unless 
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I  agreed  to  wed  a  youtb  bred  at  the  English  court,  bis  nephew;  and,  as  Heaven  bad 
granted  him  no  son,  the  heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the  bouse  of  Haatlieu.  I  was  not 
long  in  making  my  election.  I  protested  that  death  should  be  mj  choice,  rather  than 
any  other  husband  excepting  Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  lover  less  faithful;  he 
found  means  to  communicate  to  me  a  particular  night  on  which  he  proposed  to  attempt  to 
storm  the  nunnery  of  Saint  Bride,  and  carry  me  from  hence  to  freedom  and  the  green- 
wood, of  which  Wallace  was  generally  called  the  king.  In  an  evil  hour — an  hour  I 
think  of  infatuation  and  witchery — I  suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret  out  of  me, 
which  I  might  have  been  sensible  would  appear  more  horribly  flagitious  to  her 
than  to  any  other  woman  that  breathed;  but  I  had  not  taken  the  vows,  and  I  thought 
AVallace  and  Fleming  had  the  same  charms  for  every  body  as  for  me,  and  the  artful  woman 
gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  without  a  flaw  of  suspicion, 
and  she  took  part  in  a  plot  of  which  my  freedom  was  the  object.  The  abbess  engaged 
to  have  the  English  guards  removed  to  a  distance,  and  in  appearance  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  window  of  my  cell, 
which  was  two  stories  from  the  ground,  was  opened  without  noise;  and  never  were  my 
eyes  more  gladdened  than,  as  ready  disguised  and  arrayed  for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's 
dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw  Malcolm  Fleming  spring  into  the 
apartment.  He  rushed  towards  me;  but  at  the  same  time  my  father  with  ten  of 
his  strongest  men  filled  the  room,  and  cried  their  war-cry  of  Baliol.  Blows  were 
instantly  dealt  on  every  side.  A  form  like  a  giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  and  distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy  eye,  by  the  edse  with 
which  he  bore  down  and  dispersed  those  who  fought  against  our  freedom.  My  father 
alone  offered  an  opposition  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  him;  for  Wallace,  it  was 
said,  could  foil  any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  Brushing  from  him 
the  armed  men,  as  a  lady  would  drive  away  with  her  fan  a  swarm  of  troublesome  flies, 
he  secured  me  in  one  arm,  used  his  other  for  our  mutual  protection,  and  I  found  myself 
in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the  ladder  by  which  my  deliverers  had  ascended 
from  without, — but  an  evil  fate  awaited  this  attempt. 

"  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotland  had  spared  for  my  sake,  or  rather  for 
Fleming's,  gained  by  his  victor *s  compassion  and  lenity  a  fearful  advantage,  and  made  a 
remorseless  use  of  it.  Having  only  his  left  hand  to  oppose  to  the  maniac  attempts  of 
my  father,  even  the  strength  of  Wallace  could  not  prevent  the  assailant,  with  all  the 
energy  of  desperation,  from  throwing  down  the  ladder,  on  which  his  daughter  was 
perched  like  a  dove  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  champion  saw  our  danger,  and 
exerting  his  inimitable  strength  and  agility,  clenred  himself  and  me  from  the  ladder,  and 
leaped  free  of  the  moat  of  the  convent,  into  which  we  must  otherwise  have  been  preci- 
pitated. The  Champion  of  Scotland  was  saved  in  the  desperate  attempt,  but  I  who 
fell  among  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  I  the  disobedient  daughter,  wellnigh  the  apostate 
vestal,  waked  only  from  a  long  bed  of  sickness,  to  find  myself  the  disfigured  wretch,  which 
you  now  see  me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm  had  escaped  from  the  fray,  and  shortly 
after  I  heard,  with  feelings  less  keen  perhaps  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  that  my 
father  was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless  battles  which  took  place  between  the  contending 
factions.  If  he  had  lived,  I  might  have  submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  fate ;  but 
since  he  was  no  more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  lot  to  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets 
of  a  Scottish  village,  than  an  abbess  in  this  miserable  house  of  Saint  Bride ;  nor  was 
even  that  poor  object  of  ambition,  on  which  my  father  used  to  expatiate  when  desirous 
of  persuading  me  to  enter  the  monastic  state  by  milder  means  than  throwing  me  off  the 
battlements,  long  open  to  me.  The  old  abbess  died  of  a  cold  caught  the  evening  of  the 
fray;  and  the  place,  wliich  might  have  been  kept  open  until  I  was  capable  of  filling  it, 
was  disposed  of  otherwise,  when  the  English  thought  fit  to  reform,  as  they  termed  it, 
the  discipline  of  the  house;  and  instead  of  electing  a  new  abbess,  sent  hither  two  or 
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tliroe  friendly  monks,  who  have  now  the  absolute  government  of  the  community,  and 
wield  it  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English.  But  I,  for  one,  who  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Champion  of  my  country,  will  not 
remain  here  to  be  commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will  go  forth,  nor  do  I  fear  to 
find  relations  and  friends,  who  will  provide  a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride;  you,  too,  dearest  lady,  shall  obtain  your 
freedom,  and  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  information  as  will  make  Sir  John  de  Walton 
aware  of  the  devotion  with  which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you.** 

**  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  to  return  into  the  world 
again,  and  you  are  about  to  renounce  the  lover,  in  a  union  with  whom  you  and  he  once 
saw  your  joint  happiness?" 

''  It  is  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  sister  Ursula,  **  which  I  dare  not  ask  myself, 
and  to  which  I  am  absolutely  uncertain  what  answer  I  should  return.  I  have  not  taken 
the  final  and  irrevocable  vows;  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my  situation  with  regard  to 
Malcolm  Fleming.  He  also^  by  the  vows  plighted  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  is  my 
affianced  bridegroom,  nor  am  I  conscious  that  I  less  deserve  his  faith,  in  any  respect  now, 
than  at  the  moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me;  but,  I  confess,  dearest  lady,  that  rumours 
have  reached  me,  which  sting  me  to  the  quick ;  the  reports  of  my  wounds  and  scars  are 
said  to  have  estranged  the  Knight  of  my  choice.  I  am  now,  indeed,  poor,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  **  and  I  am  no  longer  possessed  of  those  personal  charms,  which  they  say 
attract  the  love,  and  fix  the  fidelity,  of  the  other  sex.  I  teach  myself,  therefore,  to  think, 
in  my  moments  of  settled  resolution,  that  all  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at  an 
end,  saving  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  both  towards  the  other;  and  yet  there  is  a  sen- 
sation in  my  bosom  which  whispers,  in  spite  of  my  reason,  that  if  I  absolutely  believed 
that  which  I  now  say,  there  would  be  no  object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in  order 
to  attain  it.  This  insinuating  prepossession  whispers,  to  my  secret  soul,  and  in  very  opposition 
to  my  reason  and  understanding,  that  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  could  pledge  his  ail  upon 
the  service  of  his  country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  versatile  affection  of  an  ordi- 
nary, a  coarse,  or  a  venal  character.  Methinks,  were  the  difference  upon  his  part  instead 
of  mine,  he  would  not  lose  his  interest  in  my  eyes,  because  he  was  seamed  with  honour- 
able scars,  obtained  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  chuice,  but  that  such  wounds  would, 
in  my  opinion,  add  to  his  merit,  wliatever  they  took  away  from  Ids  personal  comeliness. 
Ideas  rise  on  my  soul,  as  if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to  each  otlier  all  that 
their  affections  once  anticipated  with  so  much  security,  and  that  a  change,  which  took 
nothing  from  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  beloved  person,  must  rather  add  to,  than 
diminish,  the  charms  of  the  union.  Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta! — look  me — if 
you  have  courage — full  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  whether  I  do  not  rave  when  my  fancy  is 
thus  converting  mere  possibilities  into  that  which  is  natural  and  probable." 

The  I-.ady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  necessity,  raised  her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate 
nun,  afraid  of  losing  her  own  chance  of  deliverance  by  the  mode  in  which  she  sliould 
conduct  herself  in  this  crisis;  yet  not  willing  at  the  same  time  to  flatter  the  unfortunate 
Ursula,  with  suggesting  ideas  for  which  her  own  sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any 
rational  grounds.  But  her  imagination,  stored  with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  brought 
back  to  her  recollection  tlie  Loathly  Lady  in  "  The  marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,"  and  she 
conducted  her  reply  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  jNIargaret,  a  trying  question,  which  it  would  be  unfriendly 
to  answer  otherwise  than  sincerely,  and  most  cruel  to  answer  with  too  much  rashness. 
It  is  true,  that  what  is  called  beauty,  is  the  first  quality  on  which  we  of  the  weaker  sex 
learn  to  set  a  value ;  we  are  flattered  by  tlie  imputation  of  personal  charms,  whether  we 
actually  possess  them  or  not;  and  no  doubt  we  learn  to  i)lace  upon  them  a  great  deal 
more  consequence  than  in  reality  is  found  to  belong  to  them.  "Women,  however,  even 
such  as  are  held  by  their  own  sex,  and  perhaps  in  secret  by  themselves,  as  devoid  of  all 
pretensions  to  beauty,  have  been  known  to  become,  from  their  understanding,  their  talents, 
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or  their  nccomplislimcnts,  the  undoubted  objects  of  the  wannest  attachment.  Wherefore 
then  should  you,  in  the  mere  rashness  of  your  apprehension,  deem  it  impossible  that  your 
Malcohn  Fleming  should  be  made  of  that  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  which  despises  the 
passing  captivations  of  outward  form  in  comparison  to  the  charms  of  true  affection,  and 
the  excellence  of  talents  and  virtue?" 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  answered  her  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

*'  I  fear,"  she  said,  ''you  flatter  me;  and  yet  in  a  crisis  like  this,  it  does  one  good  to 
iKi  flattered,  even  as  cordials,  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  are  wisely  given 
to  support  a  patient  through  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and  enable  him  to  endure  at  le4ist 
what  they  cannot  cure.  Answer  only  one  question,  and  it  will  be  time  to  drop  this  con- 
versation. Could  you,  sweet  lady — you  upon  whom  fortune  has  bestowed  so  many 
charms— could  any  argument  make  you  patient  under  the  irretrievable  loss  of  your  per- 
sonal advantages,  with  the  concomitant  loss,  as  in  my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that  lover 
for  whom  you  have  already  done  so  much?" 

The  P^iiglish  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend,  and  could  not  help  shuddering  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  her  own  beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for  the  seamed 
and  scarred  features  of  the  Latly  of  Ilautlieu,  irregularly  lighted  by  the  beams  of  a 
single  eye. 

**  IJelieve  nir,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  upwards,  "  that  even  in  the  case  which  you 
suppose,  I  would  not  sorrow  so  much  for  myself,  as  I  would  for  the  poor-spirited 
thoughts  of  the  lover  who  could  leave  me  because  those  transitory  charms  (which  must 
in  any  case  erelong  take  their  dej^arture)  had  fled  ere  yet  the  bridal  day.  It  is,  however, 
eoneeal(»d  by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  other  i)ersons, 
with  whose  disposition  we  an*  not  fully  acquainted,  may  be  affected  by  such  changes.  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  my  hopes  go  with  yours,  and  that  there  is  no  difliculty  which 
shall  remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  remove  it. — Hark!"— — 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  repli(;d  Ursula,  giving  attention  to  something 
resembling  the  whoop  <;f  the  night  owl.  **  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the  convent  in  a 
few  minutes.     Have  you  anything  to  take  with  you  ?" 

"  Notiiing,"  answ^ered  the  Lady  of  Berk<*ly,  "  except  the  few  valuables,  which  I  scarce 
know  why  I  brought  with  me  on  my  iligfit  hither.  This  scroll,  which  I  shall  leave 
behind,  gives  my  faithful  minstrel  permission  to  save  himself,  by  confessing  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton  who  the  person  really  is  whom  he  has  had  within  his  reach." 

"It  is  strange*,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Bride,  "through  what  extraordinary 
labyrinths  this  Love,  this  Will-of-the-Wisp,  guides  his  votaries.  Take  heed  as  you 
descend;  this  trap-door,  carefully  concealed,  curiously  jointed  and  oiled,  leads  to  a  secret 
posteni,  where  I  e(»nceive  the  horses  already  wait,  which  will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid 
adieu  to  Saint  Bride's— Heaven's  blessing  on  her,  and  on  her  convent!  We  can  have 
no  advantage  from  any  light,  until  we  are  in  the  open  air." 

During  this  time,  8ist(*r  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the  last  time  her  conventual  name, 
exchanged  her  stole,  or  loose  upper  garment,  for  the  more  succinct  cloak  and  hood 
of  a  horseman.  She  led  the  way  through  divers  i)assages,  studiously  complicated,  until 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbing  heart,  stood  in  the  pale  and  doubtful  moonlight, 
which  was  shining  witii  grey  uncertainty  upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
imitation  of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them  to  a  neighbouring  large  elm,  and  on  approaching 
it,  they  were  aware  of  three  horses,  held  by  one,  concerning  whom  they  could  only  see 
that  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  man-at-arms. 

"  The  sooner,"  he  said,  "  we  are  gone  from  this  place.  Lady  Margaret,  it  is  so  much 
the  better.     You  have  only  to  direct  the  course  which  we  shall  hold." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her  breath  ;  and  replied  to  with  a  caution 
from  tlie  guide  to  ride  slowly  and  silently  for  the  lirst  <|uarter  of  an  hour,  by  which 
time  inhabited  places  would  be  left  at  a  distance. 


(Elfijtn  xtt  t^CUt- 


^^REAT  was  the  n^tonishmetit  of  the  young  Knigbt  ol"  Valence  and  the  rcvcreiiJ 
y  Father  Jerome,  when,  upon  breaking  into  the  cell,  they  iliscovcred  the  youth- 
%  ful  pilgrim's  absence ;  and,  from  the  garments  which  were  left,  saw  every 
'■  reason  to  think  that  tlie  one-eyeJ  novice,  sifter  Urania,  bad  accompanied  him 
in  bis  escape  from  custody,  A  tlionsand  thonfrhts  thronged  npnn  Sir  Aynier,  how 
shamefully  be  bad  suflVred  liiiiisplf  to  be  dutwitiRt  l.y  the  art  ill  c-s  of  a  hoy  and  of  a 
novice.  His  reverend  eomp;iiii..n  in  error  fdt  no  les.*  con(nti..n  for  liaviiig  n  ■com  men  d-d 
to  the  knifrlit  a  mild  exercise  of  his  authority.  Father  Jcrfime  liad  ohtained  his  prefer- 
ment a*  abbot  upon  the  faith  of  his  xoa\  l'>r  tlie  caui^i-  of  the  ICnglish  monareb,  with  the 
nffi>eted  interest  in  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  n-concih'  his  proen. dings  of  the  last  niglit. 
A  hniTied  enquiry  took  place,  from  whii-li  littli.'  could  be  iranii;d,  save  tliat  tlie  young 
pilgrim  had  most  certainly  gone  off  wiili  the  L;iily  Mai-gur.'t  d.-  H,iuilii-u,  an  incident  at 
which  tlic  females  of  the  convent  expressed  surprise,  minglud  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  ; 
while  that  of  the  male?,  whom  the  news  .soon  iiMclird,  w.is  (lualitied  with  a  degi-ee  of 
wonder,  which  seemed  to  he  founded  upon  ilic  very  diffi^reiit  personal  appearance  of  tlu- 
two  fugitives. 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  '■  who  could  liave  conceived  the  jiopcful  votaress,  sister 
L'rsula,  so  lately  drowned  in  tears  for  her  fatlier's  untimely  fate,  capable  of  eloping  with 
a  boy  scni'ce  fourteen  years  <dd  I" 

"  And,  boly  Saint  Bride  I"  said  tlie  Al)bot  Jerome,  "  what  could  have  made  so  handsome 
a  young  man  lend  his  arm  to  assist  sueb  ii  nightmare  as  sister  I'r-Lda,  in  the  commission 
of  so  great  an  enormity  ?  Certainly  lie  can  nc-itlicr  plead  temptation  nor  seduction,  but 
must  have  gone,  as  the  wnrhlly  plirasc  is, — li)  tin'  devil  witli  a  dish-clout." 

"  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pur^-uc  the  fugitives,"  said  De  Valence,  "  unless  this 
letter,  which  the  pilgrim  must  liave  left  liehind  him,  shall  contain  some  explanations 
respecting  our  mysti^rious  prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise,  be  read  ahiud.— ■■  The  nnder-igned. 
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late  residing  in  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  do  you,  father  Jerome,  the  abbot  of  Raid  hooK, 
to  know,  that  finding  you  were  disposed  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy,  in  the 
sanctuary  to  which  you  had  received  me  as  a  distressed  person,  I  have  resolved  to  use 
my  natural  liberty,  with  which  you  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  therefore  have  with- 
drawn myself  from  your  abbacy.  Moreover,  finding  that  the  novice  called  in  your 
convent  sister  Ursula  (who  hath,  by  monastic  rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to  return  to 
the  world  unless  she  is  pleased,  after  a  year's  noviciate,  to  profess  herself  sister  of  your 
order)  is  determined  to  use  such  privilege,  I  joyfully  take  the  opportunity  of  her  company 
in  this  her  lawful  resolution,  as  being  what  is  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
precepts  of  Saint  Bride,  which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain  any  person  in  your 
convent  by  force,  who  hath  not  taken  upon  her  irrevocably  the  vows  of  the  order. 

"  To  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  knights  of  England, 
commanding  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  have  acted  and 
are  acting  against  me  under  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  comprehended  in  a  secret 
known  only  to  my  faithful  minstrel,  Bertram  of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  pass  myself.  But  as  I  cannot  at  this  time  prevail  upon  myself 
personally  to  discover  a  secret  which  cannot  well  be  unfolded  without  feelings  of  shame, 
I  not  only  give  permission  to  the  said  Bertram  the  minstrel,  but  I  charge  and  command 
him,  that  he  tell  to  you  the  purpose  with  which  I  came  originally  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 
When  this  is  discovered,  it  will  only  remain  to  express  my  feelings  towai'ds  the  two 
knights,  in  return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of  mind  which  their  violence  and  threats  of 
further  severities  have  occasioned  me. 

"  And  first  respecting  Sir  Ajiner  de  Valence,  I  freely  and  willingly  forgive  him  for 
having  been  involved  in  a  mistake  to  which  I  myself  led  the  way,  and  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  farther  of  his 
part  in  these  few  days*  history,  saving  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule. 

"  But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must  request  of  him  to  consider  whether  his 
conduct  towards  me,  standing  as  we  at  present  do  towards  each  other,  is  such  as  he 
himself  ought  to  forget  or  I  ought  to  forgive ;  and  I  trust  he  will  understand  me  when  I 
tell  him,  that  all  former  connexions  must  henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the 
supposed  "  Augustine.'* 

"  This  is  madness,"  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had  read  the  letter, — "  very  midsummer 
madness  ;  not  unfrequently  an  accompaniment  of  this  pestilential  disease,  and  I  should  do 
well  in  requiring  of  those  soldiers  who  shall  first  apprehend  this  youth  Augustine,  that 
they  reduce  his  victuals  immediately  to  water  and  bread,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not 
exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  nature  ;  nay,  I  should  be  warranted  by 
the  learned,  did  I  recommend  a  sufficient  intermixture  of  flagellation  with  belts,  stirrup- 
leathers,  or  surcingles,  and  failing  those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and  the  like." 

"  Hush  !  my  reverend  father,"  said  De  Valence,  "  a  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  me. 
John  de  Walton,  if  my  suspicion  be  true,  would  sooner  expose  his  own  flesh  to  be  hewn 
from  his  bones,  than  have  this  Augustine's  finger  stung  by  a  gnat.  Instead  of  treating 
tliis  youth  as  a  madman,  I  for  my  own  part,  will  be  contented  to  avow  that  I  myself  have 
been  bewitched  and  fascinated  ;  and  by  my  honour,  if  I  send  out  my  attendants  in  quest 
of  the  fugitives,  it  shall  be  with  the  strict  charge,  that,  when  apprehended,  they  treat 
them  with  all  respect,  and  protect  them,  if  they  object  to  return  to  this  house,  to  any 
honourable  place  of  refuge  which  they  may  desire." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  strangely  confused,  "  I  shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  concerning  this  affair  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You  see  yourself,  Sir  Knight^ 
that  this  scapegrace  of  a  minstrel  avouches  neither  repentance  nor  contrition  at  his 
share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

"  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  heard,"  replied  the  knight,  "  if 
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you  shall  find  at  last  that  jou  really  desire  one.  Meantime,  I  must  back,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton  of  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken. 
Farewell,  reverend  father.  By  my  honour  we  may  wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have 
escaped  from  a  troublesome  charge,  which  brought  as  much  terror  with  it  as  the 
phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  is  yet  found  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as 
simple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  But,  by  Saint  Bride  !  both  churchmen  and 
laymen  are  bound  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  de  Walton.  I  tell  thee, 
father,  that  if  this  letter" — touching  the  missive  with  his  finger — "is  to  be  construed 
literally,  as  far  as  respects  him,  he  is  the  man  most  to  be  pitied  betwixt  the  brink  of 
Solway  and  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Suspend  thy  curiosity,  most  worthy 
churchman,  lest  there  should  be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see ;  so  that,  while 
thinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  the  true  explanation,  I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  again  leading  you  into  error.  Sound  to  horse  there  !  Ho  ! "  he  called 
out  from  the  window  of  the  apartment ;  "  and  let  the  party  I  brought  hither  prepare  to 
scour  the  woods  on  their  return." 

**  By  my  faith  !"  said  Father  Jerome,  "  I  am  right  glad  that  this  young  nut-cracker 
is  going  to  leave  me  to  my  own  meditation.  I  hate  when  a  young  person  pretends  to 
understand  whatever  passes,  while  his  betters  arc  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  all  a  mystery 
to  them.  Such  an  assumption  is  like  that  of  the  conceited  fool,  sister  Ursula,  who 
pretended  to  read  with  a  single  eye  a  manuscript  which  I  myself  could  not  find 
intelligible  with  the  assistance  of  my  spectacles." 

This  might  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young  knight,  nor  was  it  one  of  those  truths 
ivhich  the  abbot  would  have  chosen  to  deliver  in  his  hearing.  But  the  knight  had 
shaken  him  by  the  hand,  said  adieu,  and  was  already  at  Hazelside,  issuing  particular 
orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and  others,  and  occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson, 
ivho,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  the  English  knight  was  not  very  willing  to 
excuse,  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  some  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  night 

**  Peace,  fellow ! "  he  said,  "  and  mind  thine  own  business,  being  well  assured  that  the 
hour  will  come  in  which  it  will  require  all  the  attention  thou  canst  give,  leaving  others 
to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.'* 

"  If  I  am  suspected  of  any  thing,"  answered  Dickson,  in  a  tone  rather  dogged  and 
surly  than  otherwise,  "methinks  it  were  but  fair  to  let  me  know  what  accusation  is 
brought  against  me.  I  n(?ed  not  tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that  a  knight  should 
not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

**  When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aynier  de  Valence,  "  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  reckon  with  you  upon  the  points  of  form  due  to  you  by  the  laws  of  chivalry. 
Meanwhile,  you  had  best  let  me  know  what  share  you  have  had  in  playing  off  the 
martial  phantom  which  sounded  the  rebellious  slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  that 
name?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  spoak,"  answered  the  goodman  of  Hazelside. 

"  See  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  you  do  not  engage  yourself  in  the  aflairs  of  other 
people,  even  if  your  conscience  warrants  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  not  waiting  any  answer.  The  ideas  which  filled  his  head  were 
to  the  following  purpose. 

**I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no  sooner  to  clear  away  than  we  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  another.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  disguised  damsel  is  no 
other  than  the  goddess  of  Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  him  and  me  so  much 
trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of  misunderstanding  during  tlu'se  last  weeks.  By  my 
honour !  this  fair  lady  is  right  lavish  in  the  pardon  which  she  has  so  frankly  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  less  complaisant  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  why  then 
— And  what  then? — It  surely  dors  not  inftT  that  she  would  receive  me  into  that  place 
in  her  affections,  from  which  she  has  just  expelled  De  Walton?     Nor,  if  she  did,  could 
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I  nviiil  mj'itcif  of  a  dinnirc  in  favour  of  inytielf,  at  tiio  cxponse  of  mj  friend  and  companion 
ill  ai-ms.  It  were  a  folly  fvrn  to  droam  of  a  tiling  bo  improbable.  But  with  respect 
to  tlie  other  buaiiies'S  it  is  wcirtli  cerious  coni<idcratiijn.  Ton  sexton  seems  to  have  kept 
(■(imjtanj'  witli  dead  bodies,  until  lie  is  niifit  for  the  iincictj  of  the  living;  and  as  to  that 
Dickson  of  Ilazclside,  as  tliey  call  him,  there  is  no  attempt  ngninst  the  English  during 
tliese  endless  wars,  in  whirli  that  man  lins  not  been  concerned  ;  had  my  life  depended 
iijiun  it,  I  eonhVnot  liiive  prevented  niy^^elf  from  intimating  my  suspicions  of  bim,  let 
him  take  it  as  he  lisix  " 

So  snyinfr,  the  knight  spiirre<l  liis  liorse,  and  nrriving  at  Douglas  Castle  without 
farther  whentiiiv,  ilemnndfd  in  a  tone  of  gn-atcr  curdiality  than  lie  bad  of  late  used, 
whether  he  eoidd  he  ndmittnl  tii  Sir  John  de  Walton,  having  sumcthing  of  consequence 
to  repurl  to  him.  llf  was  iinni<H]iatirly  ushered  into  an  apartment,  in  which  the  goiTemor 
was  seated  at  his  solitary  breakfast.  Considering  the  terms  upon  which  they  had 
lately  stowl,  the  govenior  of  Dimghis  Dale  was. loiiiewhat  surprised  at  the  ca^  fanuliuity 
with  which  De  Vaknce  now  oppmiiehed  him, 

"  Some  uiier)mmon  news,"  siiiil  Sir  John,  ratlicr  gravely,  "  have  brought  m«  the 
honour  of  Sir  Aynirx  de  ValeTieeV  enniiiany." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Sir  Ayiner.  "  ivhat  seems  of  high  importance  to  your  intereit,  Sir 
John  <1e  \\'iilton,  and  tlici-eliin-  I  wire  to  blame  if  I  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it." 

"  I  :itiall  be  |)rouiI  to  jiroUt  by  ynir  intelligence,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

"  And  I  toil,"  said  the  young  kiiijilil,  "  am  loth  to  lose  the  credit  of  having  penetnted 
a  iiiystery  which  blinded  Sir  John  ih-  Waltim.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thiiiight  callable  of  jesting  with  ymi,  which  might  be  the  case  were  I,  from  mioappre- 
heiision,  tu  give  a  false  key  tn  this  iiiAtter.  With  your  permission,  then,  we  will 
jimeecil  thus:  We  go  tugethiT  tu  the  |ibiee  of  Bertram  the  minstrel's  conflnanait. 
1  have  in  my  possession  ii  stToll  fri>in  the  young  person  who  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Abbot  Jerome  ;  it  is  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  and  gives  autboii^  to  the 
minMrt.'l  tii  declare  the  purpose  which  brought  them  to  this  vale  of  Douglas." 

"  It  must  Ik:  lis  yini  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  although  I  con  Ktroe  see 
occasion  for  iidiliiig  so  nnicli  f»riii  to  a  mystery  which  can  be  expressed  in  such 
small  compass." 

Accordingly  the  two  knights,  the  warder  leading  the  way,  proceeded  to  the  dungeon 
to  which  the  minstrel  had  been  removed. 


Cl^ajstn  itit  trtiitttnit}. 


Jja^p!;  HE  doora  of  the  stronghold  being  ondone,  di»- 
■■'"flJ^/C-  played  a  dungeon  euch  as  in  iLose  dajs  heJd 

\'-5'i\-^v"  -    -     ■      - 


-  2-T  .'ictiniH  1i(ijifIi.'S«  oft-scape,  but  inivliich  the  in* 
'^■*^  genioixs  knave  of  modcru  timts  would  scarcely 
have  deigned  to  remain  many  hours,  ITie  huge  rings  bj 
which  ihe  fetters  were  soldered  logelher,  and  Attached 
lo  the  human  l>ody,  were,  when  examined  minutely, 
found  to  be  clenched  together  by  riveting  so  very  thin, 
that  when  rubhed  with  torrosive  acid,  or  patiently  ground 
wiih  a  hit  of  sandstone,  the  hold  of  tlie  fellers  upon  each 
other  uiight  easily  be  forced  asunder,  and  the  puqioac  of 
lluiii  entirely  frustrated.  The  locks  also,  large,  nnd 
ii|>|mreiilly  VL-ry  strong,  were  so  coarsely  made,  that  an 
artist  of  sniidl  ingenuity  could  easily  contrive  to  get  the 
betler  of  their  fastenings  u]x>n  the  emne  principle.  The 
daylight  found  its  way  to  the  subterranean  dungeon  only 
at  noon,  and  through  a  passage  which  was  purposely 
made  tortuous,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  it  presented  no  obstacle  to  wind  or  rain.  I'he 
doctrine  that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  esteemed  innocent 
until  he  diould  be  found  g^i'ty  ^7  1"*  peers,  was  not 
understood  in  those  days  of  brute  force,  and  he  was 
only  ai'commodated  with  a  lamp  or  other  nllciialion  of 
his  miserj',  if  his  demeauour  was  quiet,  and  he  appeared 
disposed  to  give  his  jailor  no  trouble  by  attempting  lo 
make  his  escape.  Such  a  cell  of  confiutment  was  that 
of  Bertram,  whose  moderation  of  temper  and  patience 
had  nevertheless  procured  for  him  such  inilLgations  of 
his  fate  as  the  warder  could  grant.  lie  was  permilled 
to  carry  into  Lis  c  1|  ihc  old  book,  in  the  perusal  of  which  he  found  an  amusement  of  his 
solitude,  together  with  writing  materials,  and  such  other  helps  towards  spending  his 
lime  as  were  coneistent  with  his  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree  of 
Biformation  with  which  his  minstrel  craft  had  possessed  him.  He  raised  his  head  from 
the  table  as  the  knights  entered,  while  the  governor  observed  to  the  young  knight : — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the  secret  of  llija  prisoner,  I  leave  it  to 
yoo.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  to  bring  it  lo  light  in  the  manner  which  you  shall  judge 
most  expedient.  If  the  man  or  his  son  have  suffered  unnecessary  hardship,  it  shall  be 
nty  duty  to  make  amends— which,  I  supitisc,  can  be  no  very  important  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  ujion  the  governor,  but  read  notlting  in  his 
looks  which  indicated  his  being  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  secret  of  bis 
inprisonment  Yet,  upon  taming  liis  eye  towards  Sir  Aymer,  hia  countenance  evi- 
dently lighted  up,  and  the  glance  which  passed  between  them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

"  Yon  have  my  secret,  then,"  said  he,  "  and  you  know  who  it  is  that  passes  under  the 
iuuB«  of  Augustine  F" 
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Sir  Aymer  exchanged  witli  liim  a  look  of  acquiescence ;  while  the  ejes  of  the  governor^ 
glancing  wildly  from  the  prisoner  to  the  Knight  of  Valence,  exclaimed, — 

'*  Sir  Ajmer  de  Valenoe,  as  you  are  belted  knight  and  Christian  man,  as  you  have 
honour  to  preserve  on  earth,  and  a  soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge  you  to  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  this  mystery !  It  may  be  that  you  conceive,  with  truth,  that  you  have 
subject  of  complaint  against  me  ; — If  so,  I  will  satisfy  you  as  a  knight  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  moment. 

'*  I  charge  this  knight,"  he  said,  "  by  his  vow  of  chivalry,  that  he  do  not  divulge  any 
secret  belonging  to  a  person  of  honour  and  of  character,  unless  he  has  positive  assurance 
that  it  is  done  entirely  by  that  person's  own  consent" 

"  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  putting  the  scroll  into  the 
hands  of  the  minstrel ;  "  and  for  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  from  retaining  the  least 
feeling  of  any  misunderstanding  which  may  have  existed  between  us,  I  am  disposed 
entirely  to  bury  it  in  forgetfulness,  as  having  arisen  out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  which 
no  mortal  could  have  comprehended.  And  do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Sir  John,  when 
I  protest,  on  my  knightly  faith,  that  I  pity  the  pain  which  I  think  this  scroll  is  likely  to 
give  you,  and  that  if  my  utmost  efforts  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  you  in  unravelling 
this  tangled  skein,  I  will  contribute  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  I  did  aught 
in  my  life.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now  see  that  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding 
up  a  secret,  which  I  doubt  not,  but.  for  the  writing  I  have  just  put  into  his  hands,  he 
would  have  continued  to  keep  with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note,  in  which  he  had,  ere  he  left 
Saint  Bride's  convent,  signified  his  own  interpretation  of  the  mystery;  and  the  governor 
had  scarcely  read  the  name  it  contained,  before  the  same  name  was  pronounced  aloud 
by  Bertram,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  handed  to  the  governor  the  scroll  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's  cap  of  maintenance,  which  was  worn 
as  a  headpiece  within  doors,  was  not  more  pale  in  com])lexion  than  was  the  knight 
himself  at  the  unexpected  and  surprising  information,  that  the  lady  who  was,  in 
chivalrous  phrase,  empress  of  his  thoughts,  and  commander  of  his  actions,  and  to  whom, 
even  in  less  fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  generous 
election  which  she  had  made  in  his  favour,  was  the  same  person  whom  he  had  threatened 
with  personal  violence,  and  subjected  to  hardships  and  affronts  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  numerous  ill 
consequences  which  might  probably  follow  this  unhappy  complication  of  mistakes.  He 
took  the  paper  from  the  minstrel's  hand,  and  while  his  eye,  assisted  by  the  lamp, 
wandered  over  the  characters  without  apparently  their  conveying  any  distinct  impres- 
sion to  his  understanding,  De  Valence  even  became  alarmed  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  faculties. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man,  and  support  with  manly  steadiness 
these  unexpected  occurrences — I  would  fain  think  they  will  reach  to  nothing  else-  -which 
the  wit  of  man  could  not  have  prevented.  This  fair  lady,  I  would  fain  hope,  cannot  be 
much  hurt  or  deeply  offended  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  the  natural  consequence  of 
your  anxiety  to  discharge  perfectly  a  duty  upon  which  must  depend  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  hopes  she  had  permitted  you  to  entertain.  In  Grod's  name,  rouse  up,  sir  ;  let 
it  not  be  said,  that  an  apprehended  frown  of  a' fair  lady  hath  damped  to  such  a  degree  the 
courage  of  the  boldest  knight  in  England ;  be  what  men  have  called  you,  '  Walton  the 
Unwavering ;'  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  offended, 
before  we  conclude  that  she  is  irreconcilably  so.  To  whose  fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
source  of  all  these  errors  ?  Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the  caprice  of  the  lady 
herself,  which  has  engendered  such  a  nest  of  mistakes.     Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
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soldier.  Suppose  that  you  yourself,  or  I,  desirous  of  proving  the  fidelity  of  our  sentinels, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted  to  enter  this  Dangerous  Castle  of 
Douglas  without  giving  the  password  to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to  blame 
those  upon  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they  manfully  refused  us  entrance,  made 
us  prisoners^  and  mishandled  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms  of  the  orders 
which  we  ourselves  had  imposed  upon  them  ?  What  is  there  that  makes  a  difference 
between  such  a  sentinel  and  yourself,  John  de  Walton,  in  this  curious  affair,  which,  by 
Heaven !  would  rather  form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstrelsy  of  this  excellent  bard,  than 
the  theme  of  a  tragic  lay  ?  Come !  look  not  thus,  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  be  angry,  it 
you  win,  with  the  lady  who  has  committed  such  a  piece  of  folly,  or  with  me  who  have 
rode  up  and  down  nearly  all  night  on  a  fooFs  errand,  and  spoiled  my  best  horse,  in 
absolute  uncertainty  how  I  shall  get  another  till  my  uncle  of  Pembroke  and  I  shall  be 
reoonciled ;  or,  lastly,  if  you  desire  to  be  totally  absurd  in  your  wrath,  direct  it  against 
this  worthy  minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish  him  for  that  for  which 
he  better  deserves  a  chain  of  gold.  Let  passion  out,  if  you  will ;  but  chase  this 
desponding  gloom  from  the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  belted  knight." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  succeeded  with  some  difficulty. 

**  Ajrmer  de  Valence,"  he  said,  *'  in  irritating  a  madman  you  do  but  sport  with  your 
own  life ;"  and  then  remained  silent. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much,"  replied  his  friend ;  '*  for  I  was  not  jesting  when 
I  said  I  would  rather  that  you  were  at  variance  with  me,  than  that  you  laid  the  whole 
blame  on  yourself.  It  would  be  courteous,  I  think,  to  set  this  minstrel  instantly  at 
liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady's  sake,  I  will  entreat  him,  in  all  honour,  to  be  our  guest 
till  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  shall  do  us  the  same  honour,  and  to  assist  us  in  our 
search  aflter  her  place  of  retirement. — Good  minstrel,"  he  continued,  "  you  hear  what 
I  say,  and  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  surprised,  that,  in  all  honour  and  kind  usage,  you 
find  yourself  detained  for  a  short  space  in  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

"  You  seem,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  not  so  much  to  keep  your  eye  upon 
the  right  of  doing  what  you  should,  as  to  possess  the  might  of  doing  what  you  would. 
I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  your  advice,  since  you  liave  the  power  to  make  it  a 
command." 

"  And  I  trust,"  continued  De  Valence,  "  tliat  when  your  mistress  and  you  again 
meet,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your  intercession  for  any  thing  which  we  may 
have  done  to  displeasure  her,  considering  that  the  purpose  of  our  action  was  exactly  the 
reverse." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  say  a  single  word.  I  will  oiler  thee  a  chain 
of  gold,  heavy  enough  to  bear  down  the  weight  of  these  shackles,  as  a  sign  of  regret 
for  having  condemned  thee  to  suffer  so  many  indi<::nities.'* 

"  Enough  said.  Sir  John,"  said  De  Valence ;  "  let  us  promise  no  more  till  this  good 
minstrel  shall  see  some  sign  of  performance.  Follow  me  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
in  private  of  other  tidings,  which  it  is  important  that  you  should  know." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the  dungeon,  and  sending  for  the  old  knight, 
Sir  Philip  de  Montenay,  already  mentioned,  wlio  acted  as  seneschal  of  the  castle,  he 
commanded  that  the  minstrel  should  be  enlarged  from  the  dungeon,  well  lo(»ked  to  in 
other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though  with  every  mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the 
castle  without  a  trusty  attendant. 

"And  now,  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  **metliinks  you  an-  a  little  churlish  in  not 
ordering  me  some  breakfast,  after  I  have  been  all  night  engaged  in  your  affairs ;  and  a 
cup  of  muscadel  would,  I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  considcTation  of  this 

perplexed  matter." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  "that  thou  may<'st  call  for  what  thou  wilt, 
provided  always  thou  tellest  me,  without  loss  of  time,  what  else  thou  knowest  resp(»cting 
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the  will  of  the  lady,  against  whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievouslj — and  I,  alas,  beyond 
hope  of  forgiveness  ! " 

"  Trust  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence,  "  the  good  lady  bears  me  do  malice, 
as  indeed  she  has  expressly  renounced  any  ill-will  against  me.  The  words,  you  see,  are 
as  plain  as  you  yourself  may  read — *  The  lady  pardons  poor  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
willingly,  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake,  to  which  she  herself  led  the  way ;  she 
herself  will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to 
tliink  farther  of  these  few  days'  history,  except  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule.'  So  it 
is  expressly  written  and  set  down." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  but  see  you  not  that  her  offending  lover  is 
expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  lesser  offender  ?  Mark  you  not 
the  concluding  paragraph  ?**  He  took  the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read  with 
a  discomposed  voice  its  closing  words.  ^*  It  is  even  so:  'All  former  connexion  must 
henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the  supposed  Augustine.'  Explain  to  me  how 
the  reading  of  these  words  is  reconcilable  to  anything  but  their  plain  sense  of  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  of  contract,  implying  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton?" 

"  You  are  somewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  and 
I  will  grant,  by  far  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  ;  yet  I  will  uphold  that  there  is  no 
adopting  the  interpretation  which  you  seem  to  have  affixed  in  your  mind  to  this  letter, 
without  supposing  the  preliminary,  that  the  fair  writer  was  distracted  in  her  under- 
standing,— nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand  on  your  sword,  I  do  not  affirm 
this  is  the  case.  I  say  again,  that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  have  pardoned  a 
common  acquaintance  for  his  behaving  to  her  with  unintentional  disrespect  and  unkind- 
ness,  during  the  currency  of  a  certain  masquerade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sternly  and 
irrevocably  broke  off  with  the  lover  to  whom  her  troth  was  plighted,  although  his  error 
in  joining  in  the  offt»nce  was  neither  grosser  nor  more  protracted  than  that  of  the  person 
indifferent  to  her  love." 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  and  forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to 
truth  and  to  the  angel  whom  I  fenr  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  point  out  to  you  the 
difference  which  a  maiden  of  dignity  and  of  feeling  must  make  between  an  offence 
towards  her,  committed  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  one  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  offered  by  a  person  who  is  bound  by  the  most  undeserved  preference,  by  the 
most  generous  benefits,  and  by  every  thing  which  can  bind  human  feeling,  to  think 
and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be 
concerned." 

"  Now,  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  make  some 
attempt  at  reason,  although  it  is  but  an  unreasonable  kind  of  reason  too,  since  its  object 
is  to  destroy  thine  own  hopes,  and  argue  away  thine  own  chance  of  happiness  ;  but  if 
I  have,  in  the  progress  of  this  affair,  borne  me,  sometimes  towards  thee,  as  to  give  not 
only  the  governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some  cause  of  displeasure,  I  will  make  it  up  to 
thee  now,  John  de  Walton,  by  trying  to  convince  thee  in  spite  of  thine  own  perverse 
logic.  But  here  comes  the  muscadel  and  the  breakfast;  wilt  thou  take  some  refreshment  ? 
—  jr  shall  we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of  muscadel  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton,  "  do  as  thou  wilt,  so  thou  make  me  clear 
of  thy  well-intended  babble." 

"  Nay,  thou  slialt  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers  of  argument,"  said  De  Valence, 
laughing,  and  helping  himself  to  a  brimming  cup  of  wine  ;  '*  if  thou  acknowledgest 
thyself  conquered,  I  am  contented  to  give  the  victory  to  the  inspiring  strength  of  the 
jovial  liquor." 

"  Do  as  thou  listest,"  said  De  Walton,  "  but  make  an  end  of  an  argument  which  thou 
canst  not  comprehend." 
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"  I  deny  the  charge,**  answered  the  younger  knight,  wiping  his  lips,  after  having 
finished  his  draught ;  "  and  listen,  Walton  the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
women,  in  which  thou  art  more  unskilled  than  I  would  wish  thee  to  be.  Thou  canst  not 
deny  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  lady  Augusta  hath  ventured  more  forward  with  you 
than  is  usual  upon  the  sea  of  affection ;  she  boldly  made  thee  her  choice,  while  thou 
wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only  as  a  flower  of  English  chivalry, — faith,  and  I  respect  her 
for  her  frankness — ^but  it  was  a  choice,  which  the  more  cold  of  her  own  sex  might 
perhaps  claim  occasion  to  term  rash  and  precipitate. — Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  oflended 
— ^I  am  far  from  thinking  or  saying  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  uphold  with  my  lance, 
her  selection  of  John  de  Walton  against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to  be  a  wise  and  generous 
choice,  and  her  own  behaviour  as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she  herself  is  not  un- 
likely to  dread  unjust  misconstruction  ;  a  fear  of  which  may  not  improbably  induce  her, 
upon  any  occasion,  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  showing  an  unwonted  and  unusual  rigour 
towards  her  lover,  in  order  to  balance  her  having  extended  towards  him,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tlieir  intercourse,  somewhat  of  an  unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement  Nay, 
It  might  be  easy  for  her  lover  so  far  to  take  part  against  himself,  by  arguing  as  thou 
dosty  when  out  of  thy  senses,  as  to  make  it  difiicult  for  her  to  withdraw  from  an  argu- 
ment which  he  himself  was  foolish  enough  to  strengthen  ;  and  thus,  like  a  maiden  too 
soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  she  shall  perhaps  be  allowed  no  opportunity  of  bearing 
herself  according  to  her  real  feelings,  or  retracting  a  sentence  issued  with  consent  of  the 
party  whose  hopes  it  destroys." 

"  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  ;  "  nor  is 
it  difficult  for  me  to  admit,  that  these  thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart  to  many  a  female 
heart,  but  not  to  that  of  Augusta  de  Berkely.  By  my  life,  I  say  I  would  much  sooner 
be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those  few  deeds  of  chivalry  which  thou  sayest  have  procured 
for  me  such  enviable  distinction,  than  I  would  act  upon  them  with  the  insolence,  as  if  I 
said  that  my  place  in  the  lady's  bosom  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  even  by  the 
success  of  a  worthier  man,  or  by  my  own  gross  failure  in  respect  to  the  object  of  my 
attachment  No,  herself  alone  shall  have  power  to  persuade  me  that  even  goodness 
equal  to  that  of  an  interceding  saint  will  restore  me  to  tlie  place  in  her  affections  which 
I  have  most  unworthily  forfeited,  by  a  stupidity  only  to  be  compared  to  that  of  brutes." 
**  If  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I  have  only  one  word  more — 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  it  peremptorily — the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say  truly,  must  be  the 
final  arbitress  in  this  question.  My  arguments  do  not  extend  to  insisting  that  you 
should  claim  her  hand,  whether  she  herself  will  or  no  ;  but,  to  learn  her  determination, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  I  am  unfortunately  not 
able  to  inform  you." 

"How  !  what  mean  you  !"  exclaimed  the  governor,  who  now  only  began  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  his  misfortune  ;  "  whither  hath  she  fled  ?  or  with  whom  ?" 

"  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,"  said  De  Valence,  "  in  search  of  a  more  enterprising 
lover  than  one  who  is  so  willing  to  interpret  every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing  blight  to  his 
hopes  ;  perhaps  she  seeks  the  Black  Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of  the  Thistle,  to 
reward  with  her  lands,  her  lordships,  and  beauty,  those  virtues  of  enterprise  and  courage, 
of  which  John  de  Walton  was  at  one  time  thought  possessed.  But,  seriously,  events 
are  passing  around  us  of  strange  import.  I  saw  enough  last  night,  on  my  way  to  Saint 
Bride's,  to  make  me  suspicious  of  every  one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  i)risoner  the  old  sexton 
of  the  church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him  contumacious  as  to  some  enquiries  which  I 
thought  it  proper  to  prosecute  ;  but  of  this  more  at  another  time.  The  escape  of  this 
lady  adds  greatly  to  the  difiiculties  which  encircle  this  devoted  castle." 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a  solemn  and  animated  tone,  "  Douglas 
Castle  shall  be  defended,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  to  spread 
from  its  battlements  the  broad  banner  of  St.  George.     Come  of  nie  what  lists  during  my 
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life,  I  will  die  the  faithful  lover  of  Augusta  de  Beilely,  even  although  I  no  longer  live 
as  her  chosen  knight     There  are  cloiaters  and  hermitageB" 

"  Ay,  marry  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  ;  "  and  girdles  of  hemp,  moreover,  and 
beads  of  oak  ;  but  all  these  we  omit  in  our  reckonings,  till  we  discover  where  tbe  lAiij 
Augusta  is,  and  what  she  purposes  to  do  in  this  matter." 

"You  say  weU,"  replied  De  Walton  ;  "  let  us  hold  counsel  together  by  what  menu 
we  shall,  if  possible,  discover  the  lady's  too  hasty  retreat,  by  which  she  has  done  n 
great  wrong ;  I  mean,  if  she  supposed  her  commands  would  not  have  been  ftillj  obejti, 
had  she  honoured  with  them  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale,  or  any  vbo  ue  tutder  Ui 
command." 

"  Kow,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  you  again  speak  like  a  true  son  of  chivalry.  TRih 
your  permission  I  would  summon  this  minstrel  to  our  presence.  Hia  fidelity  to  la 
mistress  has  been  remarkable  ;  and,  as  matters  stand  now,  we  must  take  inatant  naum 
for  tracing  the  place  of  her  retreat." 


^tJBipttT  tt>c  ^omttmitf- 


"f^SSG'^T  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  when,  aftt:r  the  Governor  anil   IM  Valinr«  haA 
(^^^S^  j^ain   aummoneii  Bertram  to  their  councils,  the  prarrison   of  Douglan  was 
^^iSlsv   roustered,    and   a  number  of  small    partie->,    in    suldition    to    those    dlretwly 
i^'.-i-^-.S  despatched  by  De  Valence  from  HazeL^i'le,  were  Rent  out  to  scour  the  wrxxlit 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive^  with  striet  injunctions  to  treat  them,  if  overtak<;n,  with  the 
utmost    respect,    and   to  ob-^y  tiieir  comman.U,   k.^'-ping  an   eye,  howevi-r,   on  the   j.laoft 
where  they  might  take  n-fuge.     To  fa-iliiaie  thi-  r.:^ult,  -oiiie  wlio  were  men  of  diwirft- 
tion  were  intrusted  with  tiie  s<;wt  who  the  ■.ui.iK.'.e.i   iiiljrrim  an.l  the  fii[:itive  nun 
really  were.       The   whole  groun.l,  whether  fore-,t   or   ni'y.rland,  within    many   i,iih;»  „f 
Douglas    Ca:5tle,   was   covered  and   tra^er^rd   by  j.artie.,   who-e    anxi-ty   t,,   ,l,.t,„.t   thft 
fugitives  was  equal  to  the  reward  for  iheir  -ale  recovery,  lil«:rally  offered  hy  I)e  Walton 
and  De  Valence.      They  -pared  n-t,  ..,ea.,iim.-,  to  mak-  .u.:!,  en,,„-,ne,  in  i,!l  dire-^tiot.s 
as  ini"ht  bring  to  light  any  ma-hmniions  ot  the  >--.,itMh  ii,-i,r-..„i.,  „i,i,,i,  ,„i„,,^  ,^,.  ,^^ 
foot  in  those  wild  dbtriet*,  of  whieh,  a?  we   l>;ive  -..id  h-!ore,  1)-:  Vjilei,.-. 
entertaine.1    strong   suspicion-^.      ILeir   ii.-tru-tiori,    w.r.  ,    i„    ,.j,.,.   „,-   ^•^^„y^,^ 
iinxreed    apainst  the  persons  en-a-ed,  by  arr-M   and  oiherwl-,  i„  tl,e   ,,.,. 
manner,  such    as    had  been  comicande"!  by  lie  Wiil,„„ 
Black  I>-uglas   and  his  a.:con,,.lic. 

'riiese  \arious  deiac.Moetiti  l.ml  greatly  redue'id  tht 
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jet,  although  nnmerous,  alert,  and  despatched  in  every  direction,  tbey  had  not  the 
fortune  either  to  fall  on  the  trace  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party 
whatever  of  the  insurgent  Scottish. 

Meanwhile,  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out  from  the  convent  of  St.  Bride 
under  the  guidance  of  a  cavalier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augusta  knew  nothing,  save  that 
he  was  to  guide  their  steps  in  a  direction  where  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  being  overtaken.     At  length  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  herself  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

"  You  have  made  no  enquiry,"  she  said,  "  Lady  Augusta,  whither  you  are  travelling, 
or  under  whose  charge,  although  methinks  it  should  much  concern  you  to  know." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  that  I  am  travelling, 
kind  sister,  under  the  protection  of  one  to  whom  you  yourself  trust  as  to  a  friend ;  and 
why  need  I  be  anxious  for  any  further  assurance  of  my  safety  ?" 

"  Simply,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  because  the  persons  with  whom,  from  national 
AS  well  as  personal  circumstances,  I  stand  connected,  are  perhaps  not  exactly  the 
protectors  to  whom  you,  lady,  can  with  such  perfect  safety  intrust  yourself.** 
In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  do  you  use  these  words  ?  ** 
Because,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  the  Bruce,  the  Douglas,  Malcolm  Fleming, 
and  others  of  that  party,  although  they  are  incapable  of  abusing  such  an  advantage  to 
any  dishonourable  purpose,  might  nevertheless,  under  a  strong  temptation,  consider  you 
as  an  hostage  thrown  into  their  hands  by  Providence,  through  whom  they  might 
meditate  the  possibility  of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their  dispersed  and  dispirited  party." 

"  They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Augusta,  "the  subject  of  such  a  treaty, 
when  I  was  dead,  but,  believe  me,  never  while  I  drew  vital  breath.  Believe  me  also 
tiiat,  with  whatever  pain,  shame,  or  agony,  I  would  again  deliver  myself  up  to  the 
power  of  De  Walton,  yes,  I  would  rather  put  myself  in  his  hands — what  do  I  say?  his! — 
I  would  rather  surrender  myself  to  the  meanest  archer  of  my  native  country,  than 
combine  with  its  foes  to  work  mischief  to  merry  England — my  own  England — that 
country  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  country,  and  the  pride  of  all  who  can  term 
themselves  her  natives!" 

"  I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "and  since  you 
have  honoured  me  with  your  confidence,  gladly  would  I  provide  for  your  liberty  by 
placing  you  as  nearly  in  the  situation  which  you  yourself  desire,  as  my  poor  means  have 
the  power  of  accomplishing.  In  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  by 
the  P^nglish  parties,  which  will  be  instantly  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  us. 
Now,  take  notice,  lady,  I  know  a  place  in  which  I  can  take  refuge  with  my  friends  and 
countrymen,  those  gallant  Scots,  who  have  never  even  in  this  dishonoured  age  bent  the 
knee  to  Baal.  For  their  honour,  their  nicety  of  honour,  I  could  in  other  days  have 
answered  with  my  own ;  but  of  late,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  they  have  been  put  to  those 
trials  by  which  the  most  generous  afiections  may  be  soured,  and  driven  to  a  species  of 
frenzy,  the  more  wild  that  it  is  founded  originally  on  the  noblest  feelings.  A  person 
who  feels  himself  deprived  of  his  natural  birthright,  denounced,  exposed  to  confiscation 
and  death,  because  he  avouches  the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his  country,  ceases 
on  his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estimating  the  degree  of  retaliation  which  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries;  and,  believe  me,  bitterly  should 
I  lament  having  guided  you  into  a  situation  which  you  might  consider  afflicting  or 
degrading." 

"  In  a  word  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  what  is  it  you  apprehend  I  am  like  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  your  friends,  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  terming  rebels?** 

"  If,"  said  the  sister  Ursula,  **yaur  friends,  whom  I  should  term  oppressors  and 
tjrrants,  take  our  land  and  our  lives,  seize  our  castles,  and  confiscate  our  property,  you 
must  confess,  that  the  rough  laws  of  war  indulge  7nine  with  the  privilege  of  retaliation. 
There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such  men,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ever  exercise 
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e]ty  orinault  u[>on  n  liuly  of  your  rank;  but  it  is  another  tlliag;  to  Otloaltle  ilM  O^ 
will  abstain  from  such  means  of  eztortiiig  advantage  from  your  cKplijitj  h  an  WMoo 
in  warfare.  You  would  not,  I  think,  wish  to  be  delivered  tip  to  tbe  Ebglishg-oi  oon- 
sideration  of  Sir  John  de  Wnlton  surrendering  the  Castle  of  DonglM  to  ita  natoral  lord) 
yet,  were  you  in  the  liands  of  the  Bruce  or  Douglas,  although  I  can  answer  fw  Tixir 
bping  treated  with  all  the  respect  which  they  have  the  meana  of  ahowin^  yet  I  ourn* 
their  putting  you  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means  iinlik«ty." 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  tbe  Lady  Berkely,  "  than  Iiava  my  UOtM  mix^  np  is  R 
treaty  so  disgraceful ;  and  De  Walton'<i  reply  to  it  would,  I  am  oert^n,  be  to  abike  tiie 
head  from  the  meaaongor,  and  throw  it  from  the  highest  tower  of  Dongka  Cwtle." 

"  Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  were  the  cboiee  io  yoar 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "where,  if  neceaMWy,'!'  conld  be 
defended  oven  against  tbe  king  liimself,  until  I  could  place  at  least  my  pnaon  under  ttifr 
protection  of  the  Church," 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hantlieu,  "  my  power  of  rendering  yon  ai 
is  only  precarious,  yet  it  comprehends  a  choice  which  I  will  wilHngly  sabmit  to  y 
cision,  notwithstanding  I  thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my  friends  to  aoaoe  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  frustrated.  But  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me,  impoaee  (ml 
me  the  necessity  of  committing  to  you  a  like  trust.  It  rests  with  yow,  vbetfaer  yoo  iriU 
proceed  with  me  to  the  secret  rendezvous  of  tJie  Douglas  and. his  Itiends,  which  I  m^ 
be  blamed  for  making  known,  and  there  take  your  chance  of  the  reeefitioD  wbidi  yon 
may  encounter,  since  I  cannot  warrant  you  of  any  thing  save  boitpliralile  treatment,  SO 
for  09  your  person  is  concerned ;  or  if  you  should  think  this  too  iuBrdons,  make  die 
beat  of  your  way  at  once  for  the  Border;  iu  which  last  rase  I  will  proceed  as  far  aa  I 
can  with  you  towards  the  English  line,  and  then  leave  you  to  porsne  year  joomcry,  and 
to  obtain  a  guard  and  a  conductor  among  your  own  countrymen. .  Meantime^  it  viU  be 
well  for  me  if  I  escape  being  taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not  abriok  at  inflicting  npoit 
me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

"  Such  cruelly,  my  sisti-r,  could  hardly  he  inflicted  upon  one  who  had  never  taken 
the  religions  vowa,  and  who  still,  according  to  the  laws  of  tbe  Church,  had  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  world  and  the  veil." 

"  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  gallant  victims,"  said  Lady  Mai^aret,  "  who  have 
fallen  into  English  hands  during  these  merciless  wars,— -such  choice  as  they  gave  to 
Wallace,  the  Champion  of  Scotland, — such  as  they  gave  to  Hay,  the  gentle  and  the  free, 
— to  S(»nmerville,  the  flower  of  chivalry, — and  to  Athol,  the  blood  relation  of  King 
Edward  himself — all  of  whom  were  as  much  traitors,  under  which  name  they  were 
ezecnted,  as  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  is  an  aposUte  nun,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
doieter." 

She  spoke  with  some  eagerness,  for  she  felt  as  if  the  English  lady  imputed  to  her 
more  coldness  than  she  was,  in  such  doubtful  circumstances,  conscious  of  manifesting. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  "  you,  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  what  do  you  venture 
if  yon  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  your  iover?  What  dreadful  risk  do  yoii 
incur?  Tou  need  not,  methinks,  fear  being  immured  between  four  walls,  with  a  basket 
of  bread  and  b  crnise  of  water,  which,  were  I  seized,  would  be  the  only  support  allowed 
to  me  for  the  short  space  that  my  life  would  be  prolonged.  Nay,  even  were  you  to  be 
betrayed  to  the  rebel  Scots,  as  you  call  them,  a  captivity  among  the  bills,  sweetened  by 
the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  rendered  tolerable  by  all  the  alleviations  which  the  circum- 
Mances  of  your  captors  allowed  them  the  means  of  supplying,  were  not,  I  think,  a  lot  ho 
very  hard  to  endure." 

"Nevertheless,"  answCTed  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "frightful  enough  it  must  have 
appeared  to  me,  since,  to  fly  from  such,  T  threw  myself  upon  your  guidance." 
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"  And  whatever  you  think  or  suspect,"  answered  the  novice,  "  I  am  as  true  to  you  as 
ever  was  one  muiden  to  another;  and  as  sure  as  ever  sister  Ursula  was  true  to  her  vows, 
although  they  were  never  completed,  so  will  I  be  faithful  to  your  secret,  even  at  the 
risk  of  betraying  my  own." 

"  Hearken,  lady!"  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  "  do  you  hear  that?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imitation  of  the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which 
the  lady  had  before  heard  under  the  walls  of  the  convent, 

*'  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  *^  announce  that  one  is  near,  more  able 
than  I  am  to  direct  us  in  this  matter.  I  must  go  forward  and  speak  with  him;  and  this 
man,  our  guide,  will  remain  by  you  for  a  little  space;  nor,  when  he  quits  your  bridle, 
need  you  wait  for  any  other  signal,  but  ride  forward  on  the  woodland  path,  and  obey  the 
advice  and  directions  which  will  be  given  you." 

*'  Stay!  stay!  sister  Ursula!"  cried  the  Lady  de  Berkely — "abaDdon  me  not  in  this 
moment  of  imcertainty  and  distress!" 

*'  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned  Margaret  de  Hautlieu.  ''  I  also  am  in 
uncertainty — I  also  am  in  distress — and  patience  and  obedience  are  the  only  virtues 
which  can  save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding  rod,  and  moving  briskly  forward, 
disap{>eared  among  the  boughs  of  a  tangled  tliicket  The  Lady  of  Berkely  would  have 
followed  her  companion,  but  the  cavalier  who  attended  them  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
bridle  of  her  palfrey,  with  a  look  which  implied  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed 
in  that  direction.  Terrified,  therefore,  though  she  could  not  exactly  state  a  reason  why, 
the  Lady  of  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  thicket,  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  ex[>ecting  to  see  a  band  of  English  archers,  or  rugged  Scottish  insurgents,  issue 
from  its  tangled  skirts,  and  doubtful  which  she  should  have  most  considered  as  the 
objects  of  her  terror.  In  the  distress  of  her  uncertainty,  she  again  attempted  to  move 
forward,  but  the  stem  check  which  her  attendant  again  bestowed  upon  her  bridle, 
proved  sufficiently  that  in  restraining  her  wishes,  the  stranger  was  not  likely  to  spare  the 
strength  which  he  certainly  possessed.  At  length,  after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
the  cavalier  withdrew  his  hand  from  her  bridle,  and  pointing  with  his  lance  towards  the 
thicket,  through  which  there  winded  a  narrow,  scarce  visible  path,  seemed  to  intimate 
to  the  lady  that  her  road  lay  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent  her 
following  it. 

'*  Do  you  not  go  with  me?"  said  the  lady,  who  having  been  accustomed  to  this  man's 
company  since  they  left  the  convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
protector.  He,  however,  gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  excuse  complying  with  a 
request,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant ;  and  turning  his  steed  in  a  different 
direction,  retired  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried -him  from  her  sight.  She  had  then  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed  by  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pursue  it  long  before  coming  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and  when  she  entered  the  thicket,  she 
perceived  that,  though  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  an  enclosure  of  copsewood,  it  was  in  the 
interior  altogether  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such  as  seemed  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  forest,  and  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to 
overshade  all  the  unoccupied  ground,  by  the  great  extent  of  their  complicated  branches. 
Beneath  one  of  these  lay  stretched  something  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  as  it  drew  itself 
together,  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  but  strangely  accoutred,  and 
in  a  manner  so  bizarre,  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild  fancies  peculiar  to  the  knights  of 
that  period.  His  armour  was  ingeniously  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton ;  the 
ribs  being  constituted  by  the  corstdet  and  its  back-piece.  The  shield  represented  an  owl 
with  its  wings  spread,  a  device  which  was  repeated  upon  the  helmet,  which  appeared  to 
be  completely  covered  by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen.     But  that  which  was 
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paiticnlarlj  calculated  to  excite  surprise  in  the  spectator,  was  the  great  height  and 
thinness  of  the  figure,  which,  as  it  arose  from  the  ground,  and  placed  itself  in  an  erect 
posture,  seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  apparition  in  the  act  of  extricating  itself  from  tlie 
grave,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man  rising  upon  his  feet.  The  horse,  too,  upon  wliich 
the  lady  rode,  started  back  and  snorted,  either  at  the  sudden  change  of  posture  of  this 
ghastly  specimen  of  chivalry,  or  disagreeably  affected  by  some  odour  whicli  accompanied 
his  presence.  The  lady  herself  manifested  some  alarm,  for  although  she  did  not  utterly 
believe  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  being,  yet,  among  all  the  strange  half- 
frantic  disguises  of  chivalry,  this  was  assuredly  the  most  uncouth  which  she  had  ever 
seen ;  and  considering  how  often  the  knights  of  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy  fancies 
to  the  borders  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best  no  very  safe  adventure  to  meet  one  accoutred 
in  the  emblems  of  the  King  of  Terrors  himself,  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest. 
Be  the  knight's  character  and  purposes  what  they  might,  she  resolved,  however,  to  accost 
him  in  the  language  and  manner  observed  in  romances  upon  such  occasions,  in  the 
hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman  he  might  prove  a  jK^aceable  one,  and  accessible  to 
civility. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  assume,  "  right  sorry  am  I,  if, 
by  my  hasty  approach,  I  have  disturbed  your  solitary  meditations.  My  horse,  sensible 
I  think  of  the  presence  of  yours,  brought  me  hither,  without  my  being  aware  whom  or 
what  I  was  to  encounter." 

"  I  am  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet, 
till  the  time  comes  that  they  can  avoid  me  no  longer." 

"  You  speak.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de  Berkely,  **  according  to  the  dismal 
character  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  distinction.  May  I  appeal  to  one 
whose  exterior  is  so  formidable,  for  the  pur])ose  of  requesting  some  directions  to  guide; 
me  tlirough  this  wild  wood ;  as,  for  instance,  what  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  castle, 
town,  or  hostelry,  and  by  what  course  I  am  best  likely  to  reach  such?" 

''It  is  a  singular  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  ''  that  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  him  who  is  termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Unsparing,  and  the  Pitiless, 
whom  even  the  most  miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  h^st  his  prayers  should 
bf;  too  soon  answered." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Liidy  Augusta,  "  the  character  wliich  you  have  assuiiu'd, 
unquestionably  for  good  reason^,  dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course  (A'  s;[i<:ecli ;  but  although 
your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does  not,  I  should  sup[x>se,  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  refuse 
those  acts  of  civility  to  which  you  must  have  bound  yourself  in  takiiiff  tlie  Li^rh  vows  of 
chivalrv." 

"  If  you  will  trust  to  my  ;.njidance/'  rej>lied  the  jrha^tly  fi;.Mjre,  **  there  is  r»rdy  one 
Condition  upon  wliich  I  <'aii  grant  yim  the  intorination  wliich  you  n-quire  ;  and  that  ir>, 
that  you  follow  my  fuotsteps  without  any  quer-tiuns  a>ked  a*  to  the  tendency  of  our 
journey." 

'*  I  supiX)Se  I  must  submit  to  your  condition-,"  .-he*  an-wered,  ''ifyini  an-  indei-d 
pleased  to  take  upon  yourself  the  ta-k  of  h«.'in;r  my  '/\ihh%  In  njy  li<*art  I  conceive  you 
to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  gentln-nien  of  S*;oThind,  who  are  now  in  arm-,  a;-  they  say,  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties.  A  ra-h  und'-rtakinj:  lia-  hronj:ht  ni*-  within  the  -phere  of 
your  influence,  and  now  the  nnly  favour  1  ]i.i\«.'  t'l  r«que-t  oi' you.  a;.^ain-t  wlioni  I  rwiver 
did,  nor  planned  any  evil,  i-^  tlie  jriiidaner-  which  your  kn<nvled;r'' of  tli«-  r:/Hintjy  p' iiuit- 
you  easily  to  afford  me  in  my  way  to  th^-  fronti'-rs  ol'  Kn;.'land.  iJ'iieie  that  what  1 
may  see  of  your  haunts  or  of  your  j*racti'-«:-.  -jiall  h<-  to  me  thin;/-  invi.^ihl*-,  a-j  if  th«*y 
were  actually  concealed  by  the  sepuh-ljre  it-^lf*.  of  tlie  l.in;(  of  whi-h  it  lia-  ph-ased  you 
to  assume  the  attributes;  and  if  a  -urn  of  njoiiey,  t-wtn'^h  to  he  tfje  ran-.om  of  a  wi-althy 
earl,  will  purchase  such  a  favour  at  ne<;d.  r\n]i  a  ran-om  will  b';  frankly  pai«l,  and  with 
as  much  fidelity  as  ever  it  wa*  n-nd'-nd  by  a  pri-oner  to  th**  knight  hy  wJiom  he  wa- 
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taken.  Do  not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce — noble  Douglas — ^if  indeed  it  b  to  either  of 
these  that  I  address  myself  in  this  my  last  extremity — ^men  speak  of  both  as  fearful 
enemies,  but  generous  knights  and  faithful  friends.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember 
how  much  you  would  wish  your  own  friends  and  connexions  to  meet  with  compassion 
undor  similar  circumstances,  at  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  England.** 

**  And  have  they  done  so  IT  replied  the  Knight,  in  a  voice  more  gloomy  than  before, 
''  or  do  you  act  wisely,  while  imploring  the  protection  of  one  whom  you  believe  to  be  a 
true  Scottish  knight,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  and  extravagant  misery  of  his 
appearance; — ^is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise  to  remind  lum  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of 
England  have  treated  the  lovely  maidens  and  the  high-born  dames  of  Scotland?  Have 
not  tlicir  prison  cages  been  suspended  from  the  battlements  of  castles,  that  their  captivity 
might  be  kept  in  view  of  every  base  burgher,  who  should  desire  to  look  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea,  even  the  Queen  of  Scotland?*  Is  this  a  recol- 
lection which  can  inspire  a  Scottish  knight  with  compassion  towards  an  English  lady? 
or  is  it  a  thought  which  can  do  aught  but  swell  the  deeply  sworn  hatred  of  Edward 
Plantagenet,  the  author  of  these  evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of  Scottish  blood  which 
still  feels  the  throb  of  life?  No; — it  is  all  you  can  expect,  if,  cold  and  pitiless  as  the 
sepulchre  I  represent,  I  leave  you  unassisted  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  you 
describe  yourself  to  be." 

"  You  will  not  be  so  inhuman,*'  replied  the  lady;  "in  doing  so  you  must  surrender 
every  right  to  honest  fame,  which  you  have  won  either  by  sword  or  lance.  You  must 
surrender  every  pretence  to  that  justice  which  affects  the  merit  of  supporting  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  You  must  make  it  your  principle  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  tyranny 
of  p]dward  Plantagenet  upon  the  dames  and  damosels  of  England,  who  have  neither  access 
to  his  councils,  nor  perhaps  give  him  their  approbation  in  his  wars  against  Scotland." 

"  It  would  not  then,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  induce  you  to  depart  from 
your  request,  should  I  tell  you  the  evils  to  which  you  would  subject  yourself  should  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  troops,  and  should  they  find  you  under  such  ill-omened 
protection  as  my  own?" 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  consideration  of  such  an  event  does  not  in  the  least 
shake  my  resolution,  or  desire  of  confiding  in  your  protection.  You  may  probably  know 
who  I  am,  and  may  judge  how  far  even  Edward  would  hold  himself  entitled  to  extend 
punishment  towards  me." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghastly  cavalier,  "  or  your  circumstances?  They 
must  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  they  could  form  a  check,  either  of  justice  or  humanity, 
upon  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Edward.  All  who  know  him  are  well  assured  that  it  is 
no  ordinary  motive  that  will  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  temper. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady  you  be,  throw  yourself  as  a  burden  upon  me,  and 
I  must  discharge  myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best  may;  for  this  purpose  you  must  be  guided 
implicitly  by  my  directions,  which  will  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  spiritual 
world,  being  intimations,  rather  than  detailed  instructions  for  your  conduct,  and  expressed 
rather  by  commands,  tlian  by  any  reason  or  argument  In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  be  of  service  to  you;  in  any  otlier  case^  it  is  most  likely  that  I  may  fail  you  at  need, 
and  melt  from  your  side  like  a  phantom  which  dreads  the  approach  of  day." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  cruel ! "  answered  the  lady.  "  A  gentleman,  a  knight,  and  a  noble- 
man— and  I  persuade  myself  I  speak  to  all — hath  duties  which  he  cannot  abandon." 

"  He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  they  are  most  sacred  to  me,"  answered  the  Spectral  Knight; 
"  but  I  liave  also  duties  whose  obligations  are  doubly  binding,  and  to  which  I  must 
sacrifice  those  which  would  otlierwise  lead  me  to  devote  myself  to  your  rescue.  The 
only  question  is  whether  you  feel  inclined  to  accept  my  protection  on  the  limited  terms 

"  The  Queen  of  Robert  tlic  Bruce,  and  the  CouDtess  of  Buchan,  by  wliom,  as  one  of  Macdufi^i  descent,  he  was  crowned 
a)  Scone,  were  secured  in  the  manner  described. 
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on  which  aloin!  I  can  extend  it,  or  whether  yon  deem  it  better  that  each  go  their  own 
way,  and  limit  themselves  to  their  own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Provideneo?" 

"Alaa!"  replied  the  lady,  "beset  and  hard  pressed  as  I  am,  to  ask  me  Ui  form 
ft  resolution  for  mynelf,  is  like  calling  on  the  wretch  in  the  act  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
to  form  a  calm  judgment  by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain  the  chance  of  breaking  his  fall. 
His  answer  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  will  cling  to  that  which  he  can  easiest  lay  hold 
of,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  accept  therefore  your  offer  of  protection  in  the 
modified  way  you  are  pleased  to  limit  it,  and  I  put  my  faith  in  Heaven  and  in  you.  To 
aid  me  effectually,  however,  you  must  know  my  name  and  my  circumstances." 

"  All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  have  already  been  told  me 
by  your  late  companion ;  for  deem  not,  young  lady,  that  either  beauty,  rank,  extended 
domains,  unlimited  wealth,  or  the  highest  accorapliahments,  can  weigh  any  thing  in  the 
consideration  of  him  who  weal's  the  trappings  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  aficctions  and 
desires  are  long  buried  in  the  cliamcl- house." 

"  May  your  faith,"  said  tlie  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  "  he  as  steady  as  your  words 
appear  severe,  and  I  submit  to  your  guidance,  without  the  least  doubt  or  fear  that  it  will 
prove  otherwise  than  as  I  venture  to  hope." 
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together  with  thy  fair  self,  b;  a  npccial  mcfisenger.  He  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  attend 
our  8ummoiia,  and  tliou  alialt  thyself  be  satisfied,  that  even  he  who  has  as  yet  appeared 
deaf  to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  affections,  haa  still  some  sympatliy  for  beauty 
and  for  virtue.  I  will  put  the  choice  of  safety,  and  thy  future  happinew,  into  thine 
own  hands,  and  those  of  the  man  whom  thou  hast  chosen  ;  and  thou  mayst  select  which 
thou  wilt  betwixt  those  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  cle^s  in  the  earth  seemed  to  yawn 
before  them,  and  entering  it  at  the  upper  end,  the  spectre  knigbt,  with  an  attention 
which  be  had  not  yet  shown,  guided  the  lady's  courser  by  the  rein  down  the  broken  ud 
steep  path  by  wbich  alone  the  bottom  of  the  tangled  dingle  was  accessible. 

Wlicn  placed  on  firm  ground  ailer  the  dangers  of  a  descent,  in  which  her  palfrey 
seemed  to  be  sustained  by  the  personal  strength  and  address  of  the  singolar  being  who 
had  hold  of  the  bridle,  the  lady  looked  with  some  astonishment  at  a  place  so  well 
adapted  for  concealment  as  that  which  she  had  now  reached.  It  appeared  evident  that 
it  was  used  for  this  purpose,  for  more  than  one  stifled  answer  was  given  to  a  very  low 
bugle-note  emitted  by  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb ;  and  whcu  the  same  note  was  repeated, 
about  half  a  score  of  armed  men,  some  wearing  the  dress  of  soldiers,  othets  tiuwe  of 
sbepberds  and  agriculturists,  showed  themselves  imperfectly,  as  if  aoknowledgiiig  the 
Bummons. 


if  Palm 

y  of  tills  i9ea^on 

stiall  not  remain  to  chill  tbe  earth  tlirough  the  enaulng  suntmer,  so  surely  we,  in  a  few 
hours,  keep  our  word  to  thofe  southern  brnggarts,  who  think  timir  language  of  bonating 
ind  malice  has  as  mnch  force  over  our  Scottish  bosoms,  as  the  blast  possessea  over  tbe 
autumn  fruits ;  but  it  is  not  so.  While  we  choose  to  remain  concealed,  they  may  aa 
vainly  seek  to  descry  us,  as  a  housewife  would  search  for  the  needle  she  has  dropped 
among  the  withered  foliage  of  yon  gigantic  oak.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle 
shall  become  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Genius  of  Scotland,  avenging  ten  thousand 
injaries,  and  especially  the  life  of  the  gallant  Lord  Douglas,  cruelly  done  to  death  oa 
an  exile  from  his  native  country." 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  burst  fiom  the  assembled  retainers 
of  Douglas,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  recent  death  of  tlieir  cliieftain  ;  while  they 
seemed  at  the  same  time  sensible  of  tbe  necessity  of  making  little  noise,  lest  they 
should  give  the  alarm  to  some  of  the  numerous  English  parties  which  were  then 
trsTeraing  difierent  parts  of  the  forest.  The  acclamation,  so  cautiously  uttered,  had 
scarce  died  away  in  silence,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  or,  to  call  him  by  hia  proper 
name,  Sir  James  Douglas,  again  addressed  his  handful  of  faithful  followers. 

"  One  effort,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to  end  our  strife  with  the  Southron  wiUi- 
out  bloodshed.  Fate  has  within  a  few  hours  thrown  into  my  power  the  young  heiress 
of  Berkely,  for  wboae  sake  it  is  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  keeps  with  such  obstinacy  the 
castle  which  is  mine  by  inheritance.  Is  there  one  among  you  who  dare  go,  as  tbe 
tiononrable  escort  of  Angusta  de  Berkety,  bearing  a  letter,  explaining  the  terms  on 
roL.  xiL  c  c    ^ 
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which   I  am  willing  to  restore  her  to   her  lover,   to  freedom,  and  to  her  English 
lordships  ?  " 

*'  If  there  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the  tattered  attire  of  a  woodsman, 
and  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  very  Michael  Tumboll,  who  had  already  given  so 
extraordinary  a  proof  of  his  undaunted  manhood,  *'  I  will  gladly  be  the  person  who 
will  be  the  lady's  henchman  on  this  expedition." 

*'  Thou  art  never  wanting,**  said  the  Douglas,  ^*  where  a  manly  deed  is  to  be  done ; 
but  remember,  this  lady  must  pledge  to  us  her  word  and  oath  that  she  will  hold  herself 
our  faithful  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue ;  that  she  will  consider  herself  as  pledged  for 
the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  of  Michael  Turnbull ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Walton 
refuse  my  terms,  she  must  hold  herself  obliged  to  return  with  Turnbull  to  our  presence, 
in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  our  pleasure.** 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions,  which  8t]:uck  the  Lady  Augusta  with  natural 
doubt  and  horror ;  nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  declaration  of  the  Douglas 
gave  a  species  of  decision  to  her  situation,  which  might  have  otherwise  been  unattain- 
able ;  and  from  the  high  opinion  which  she  entertained  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  think,  that  any  part  which  he  might  play  in  the  approaching 
drama  would  be  other  than  that  which  a  perfect  good  knight  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances, maintain  towards  his  enemy.  Even  with  respect  to  De  Walton,  she  felt  herself 
relieved  of  a  painful  difficulty.  The  idea  of  her  being  discovered  by  the  knight  himself, 
in  a  male  disguise,  had  preyed  upon  her  spirits  ;  and  she  felt  as  if  guilty  of  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  in  having  extended  her  favour  towards  him  beyond 
maidenly  limits  ;  a  step,  too,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover  for 
whom  she  had  hazarded  so  much. 

"  The  heart,  she  said,  ia  lightly  prized, 

That  is  but  lightly  won; 
And  long  shall  mourn  the  heartiest  man, 

That  leaves  his  luve  too  soon." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner,  was  indeed  a  circumstance 
equally  perplexing  and  unpleasing,  but  it  was  one  which  was  beyond  her  cx)ntrol,  and 
the  Douglas,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to  represent  the  deity  in 
the  play,  whose  entrance  was  almost  sufficient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion ; 
she  therefore  not  unwillingly  submitted  to  take  what  oaths  and  promises  were  required 
by  the  party  in  whose  hands  she  found  herself,  and  accordingly  engaged  to  be  a  true 
prisoner,  whatever  might  occur.  Meantime  she  strictly  obeyed  the  directions  of  those 
who  had  her  motions  at  command,  devoutly  praying  that  circumstances,  in  themselves 
so  adverse,  might  nevertheless  work  together  for  the  safety  of  her  lover  and  her  own 
freedom, 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  slight  repast  was  placed  before  the  Lady  Augusta, 
who  was  well-nigh  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

Douglas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whispered  together,  as  if  unwilling  she  should 
hear  their  conference ;  while,  to  purchase  their  good-will,  if  possible,  she  studiously 
avoided  livery  ap[>earance  of  listening. 

After  some  conversation,  Turnbull,  who  appeared  to  consider  the  lady  as  peculiarly 
his  charge,  said  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  Do  not  fear,  lady ;  no  wrong  shall  be  done 
you  ;  nevertheless,  you  must  be  content  for  a  space  to  be  blindfolded.** 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror  ;  and  the  trooper,  wrapping  part  of  a  mantle 
round  her  head,  did  not  assist  her  to  remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  her  his  arm  to  support 
her  in  this  blinded  state. 


4? 
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^^j^9:sHE  gronnd  which  they  trsversed  was,  as  hady  Augusta  could  feci,  very 
?^*ri^  broken  and  uneven,  and  sometimes,  as  she  thought,  encumlrered  with  ruina, 
Vvf '|\'a^  which  were  difficult  to  surmount.  The  strength  of  her  comrade  assisted  her 
*'**^'*'*^ forward  on  such  occasions;  but  his  help  was  so  roughly  administered,  that  the 
ladj  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  sufTering,  was  compelled  to  groan  or  eigh  heavily,  what- 
ever was  her  desire  to  suppress  such  evidence  of  the  apprehension  which  she  underwent, 
W  the  pain  which  she  endured.  Presently,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  was 
distinctly  sensible  that  the  rough  woodsman  was  removed  from  her  side,  and  another  of 
tbfl  party  substituted  in  his  stead,  whose  voice,  more  gentle  than  that  of  his  companions, 
she  thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

"  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "  fear  not  the  slightest  injury  at  oar  hands,  and 
accept  of  my  ministry  instead  of  that  of  my  henchman,  who  has  gone  forward  with  onr 
letter ;  do  not  think  me  presuming  on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my  arms  through 
niins  where  you  could  not  easily  move  alone  and  blindfold." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Augusta  Berlcely  felt  herself  raised  from  the  earth  in  the 
strong  arms  of  a  man,  and  home  onward  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  those  painful  exertions  which  had  been  formerly  required.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  situation  ;  but,  however  delicate,  it  wn.s  no  time  to  give  vent  to 
complaintfl,  which  might  hare  given  offence  to  persons  whom  it  was  her  interest  to  con- 
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ciliate.     She,  therefore,  submitted  to  necessitj,  and  heard  the  following  words  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

"  Fear  nothing  ;  there  is  no  evil  intended  you ;  nor  shall  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  he 
loves  you  as  you  deserve  at  his  hand,  receive  any  harm  on  our  part.  We  call  on  him 
but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  you ;  and  be  assured  you  will  best  accomplish  your 
own  happiness  by  aiding  our  views,  which  are  equally  in  favour  of  your  wishes  and 
your  freedom." 

Tlie  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  answer  to  this,  but  her  breath,  betwixt 
fear  and  the  speed  with  which  she  was  transported,  refused  to  permit  her  to  use  intelli- 
gible accents.  Meantime  she  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  was  enclosed  within  some 
building,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one — for  although  the  mode  of  her  transportation  no 
longer  permitted  her  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  path  in  any  respect  distinctlj,  yet 
the  absence  of  the  external  air — which  was,  however,  sometimes  excluded,  and  some- 
times admitted  in  furious  gusts — intimated  that  she  was  conducted  through  buildings 
partly  entire,  and  in  other  places  admitting  the  wind  through  wide  rents  and  gaps.  la 
one  place  it  seemed  to  the  lady  as  if  she  passed  through  a  considerable  body  of  people, 
all  of  whom  observed  silence,  although  there  was  sometimes  heard  among  them  a 
murmur,  to  which  every  one  present  in  some  degree  contributed,  although  the  general 
sound  did  not  exceed  a  whisper.  Her  situation  made  her  attend  to  every  circumstance^ 
and  she  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  persons  made  way  for  him  who  bore  her,  until 
at  length  she  became  sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular  steps  of  a  stair,  and 
tliat  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  company.  Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on 
more  level  ground,  they  proceeded  on  their  singular  road  by  a  course  which  appeared 
neither  direct  nor  easy,  and  through  an  atmosphere  which  was  close  to  a  smothering 
degree,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  damp  and  disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  vapours  of  a 
new-made  grave.     Her  guide  again  spoke. 

"  Bear  up,  Lady  Augusta,  for  a  little  longer,  and  continue  to  endure  that  atmosphere 
which  must  be  one  day  common  to  us  all.  By  the  necessity  of  my  situation,  I  must 
resign  my  present  offlce  to  your  original  guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my  assurance^ 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  offer  you  the  least  incivility  or  insult— and  on 
this  you  may  rely,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honour." 

lie  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the  soft  turf,  and,  to  her  infinite  refresh- 
ment, made  her  sensible  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  the 
smothering  atmosphere  which  had  before  oppressed  her  like  that  of  a  charnel-house. 
At  the  same  timo,  she  breathed  in  a  whisper  an  anxious  wish  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  disencumber  herself  from  the  folds  of  the  mantle  which  excluded  almost  the 
power  of  breathing,  though  intended  only  to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road  she 
travelled.  She  immediately  found  it  unfolded,  agreeably  to  her  request,  and  hastened, 
with  uncovered  eyes,  to  take  note  of  the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak  trees,  among  which  stood  some  remnants  of  buildings, 
or  what  might  have  seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same  in  which  she  had  been  lately 
wandering.  A  clear  fountain  of  living  water  bubbled  forth  from  under  the  twisted 
roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and  offered  the  lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the 
pure  element,  and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her  face,  which  had  received  more  than  one 
scratch  in  the  course  of  her  journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost  the  tenderness, 
with  which  she  had  latterly  been  borne  along.  The  cool  water  speedily  stopt  the  bleed- 
ing of  those  trifling  injuries,  and  the  application  served  at  the  same  time  to  recall  the 
scattered  senses  of  the  damsel  herself.  Her  first  idea  was,  whether  an  attempt  to  escape, 
if  such  should  appear  possible,  was  not  advisable.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
satisfied  her  that  such  a  scheme  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  such  second  thoughts 
were  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  form  of  the  huntsman  Tnmbull,  the 
rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were  heard  before  his  figure  was  obvious  to  her  eye. 
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**  Were  yon  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ?  Such  as  I,"  he  continued  in  an  ironical 
tone  of  voice,  **  who  are  foremost  in  the  chase  of  wild  stags  and  silvan  cattle,  are  not  in 
use  to  lag  behind,  when  fair  ladies,  like  you,  are  the  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  if  I  am  not 
8o  constant  in  my  attendance  as  you  might  expect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was 
engaged  in  another  matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  for  a  little  even  the  duty  of 
attending  on  you.'' 

"I  offer  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady;  "forbear,  however,  in  discharging  thy  duty,  to 
augment  my  uneasiness  by  thy  conversation,  for  thy  master  hath  pledged  me  his  word 
that  he  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  alarmed  or  ill  treated." 

"  Nay,  fair  one,**  replied  the  huntsman,  "  I  ever  thought  it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by 
soft  words  with  fair  ladies ;  but  if  you  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  pleasure  in  hunting  for 
fine  holyday  terms,  but  that  I  can  with  equal  ease  hold  myself  silent.  Come,  then,  since 
we  must  wait  upon  this  lover  of  yours  ere  morning  closes,  and  learn  his  last  resolution 
touching  a  matter  which  is  become  so  strangely  complicated,  I  will  hold  no  more 
intercourse  with  you  as  a  female,  but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense,  although  an 
Englishwoman." 

**  You  win,**  replied  the  lady,  "  best  fulfil  the  intentions  of  those  by  whose  orders  you 
act;  by  holding  no  society  with  me  whatever,  otherwise  than  is  necessary  in  the  character 
of  guide.** 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent  to  what  the  Lady  of  Berkely 
proposed,  and  remained  silent  as  they  for  some  time  pursued  their  course,  each  pondering 
over  their  own  share  of  meditation,  which  probably  turned  upon  matters  essentially 
difierent.  At  length  the  loud  blast  of  a  bugle  was  heard  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
unsocial  fellow-travellers.  "  That  is  the  person  we  seek,"  said  Turnbull ;  "  I  know  his 
blast  from  any  other  who  frequents  this  forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring  you  to  speech 
of  him." 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  through  the  lady's  veins  at  the  thought  of  being  thus 
unceremoniously  presented  to  the  knight,  in  whose  favour  she  had  confessed  a  rash 
preference  more  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  when  exaggerated  sentiments 
often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant  generosity,  than  in  our  days,  when  every  thing  is 
accounted  absurd  which  does  not  turn  upon  a  motive  connected  with  the  immediate 
selfish  interests  of  the  actor  himself.  When  Turnbull,  therefore,  winded  his  horn,  as  if 
in  answer  to  the  blast  which  they  had  heard,  the  lady  was  disposed  to  fly  at  the  first 
Impulse  of  shame  and  of  fear.  Turnbull  perceived  her  intention,  and  caught  hold  of  her 
with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  saying — "  Nay,  lady,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  you  play 
your  own  part  in  the  drama,  which,  unless  you  continue  on  the  stage,  will  conclude 
unsatisfactorily  to  us  all,  in  a  combat  at  outrance  between  your  lover  and  me,  when  it 
will  appear  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of  your  favour." 

*'  I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  lady,  bethinking  her  that  even  this  strange  man's  ])resence, 
and  the  compulsion  which  he  appeared  to  use  towards  her,  was  a  sort  of  excust*  to  her 
female  scruples,  for  coming  into  the  presence  of  her  lover,  at  least  at  her  first  aj»pearance 
before  him,  in  a  disguise  which  her  feelings  confessed  was  not  extremely  decorous,  or 
reconcilable  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  moment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse 
was  heard  approaching ;  and  Sir  John  de  AValton,  pressing  through  the  trees,  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  lady,  captive,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  grasp  of  a  Scottish  outlaw, 
who  was  only  known  to  him  by  his  former  audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  supplied  the  knight  with  those  hasty  expressions — "  Caitiff, 
let  go  thy  hold  I  or  die  in  thy  profane  attempt  tr)  control  th  :  motions  of  one  whom  the 
very  sun  in  heaven  should  be  proud  to  obey."  At  the  same  time,  apprehensive  that  the 
huntsman  might  hurry  the  lady  from  his  sight  by  means  of  some  entangled  path — such 
as  upon  a  former  occasion  had  serve<l  him  for  escape — Sir  John  de  Walton  dropt  his 
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cumbrous  lancc,  of  which  the  trees  did  not  permit  liim  the  perfect  use,  and  springing 
from  his  horse,  approached  Tumbull  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  Scotchman,  keeping  his  leflt  hand  still  upon  the  lady's  mantle,  uplifted  with  his 
right  his  battle-axe,  or  Jedwood  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  and  returning  the  blow 
of  liis  antagonist,  but  the  lady  spoke. 

"  Sir  Jolin  de  Walton,"  she  said,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear 
upon  what  pacific  object  I  am  brought  hither,  and  by  what  peaceful  means  these  wars 
may  be  put  an  end  to.  This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours,  has  been  to  me  a  civil  and 
respectful  guardian  ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  forbear  him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

"  To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely  in  the  same  breath,  would  itself 
be  cause  enough  for  instant  death,"  said  the  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle ;  **  but  you 
command,  lady,  and  I  spare  his  insignificant  life,  although  I  have  causes  of  complaint 
against  him,  tlie  least  of  which  were  good  warrant,  had  he  a  thousand  lives,  for  the 
forfeiture  of  them  all." 

"  Jolin  de  Walton,"  replied  Turnbull,  "  this  lady  well  knows  that  no  fear  of  thee 
operates  in  my  mind  to  render  this  a  peaceful  meeting ;  and  were  I  not  witheld  by  other 
circumstances  of  great  consideration  to  the  Douglas  as  well  as  thyself,  I  should  have  no 
more  fear  in  facing  the  utmost  thou  couldst  do,  than  I  have  now  in  levelling  that  sapling 
to  the  earth  it  grows  upon." 

So  saying,  Michael  Turnbull  raised  his  battle-axe,  and  struck  from  a  neighbouring 
oak-tree  a  branch,  well  nigh  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm,  which  (with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves) 
rushed  to  the  ground  between  De  Walton  and  the  Scotchman,  giving  a  singular  instance 
of  tlie  keenness  of  his  weapon,  and  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  used  it. 

"  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fellow,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  since 
it  is  the  lady's  pleasure  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  let  me  know  what  thou  hast  to 
say  to  me  respecting  her  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Turnbull,  "  my  words  are  few,  but  mark  them,  Sir  English- 
man. The  Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  wandering  in  this  country,  has  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  noble  Lord  Douglas,  the  rightful  inhei*itor  of  the  Castle  and  lordship,  and  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  attach  to  the  liberty  of  this  lady  the  following  conditions,  being  in  all 
respects  such  as  good  and  lawful  warfare  entitles  a  knight  to  exact.  That  is  to  say,  in 
all  honour  and  safety  the  Lady  Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or 
those  whom  he  shall  name  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Castle  of  Douglas  itself,  together  witli  all  out-posts  or  garrisons  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  made  over  and  surrendered  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in  the  same  situation,  and 
containing  the  same  provisions  and  artillery,  as  are  now  within  their  walls;  and  the  space 
of  a  month  of  truce  shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  John  de  Walton 
farther  to  regulate  the  terms  of  surrender  on  both  parts,  having  first  plighted  their 
knightly  word  and  oath,  that  in  the  exchange  of  the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaid  castle, 
lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  that  every  other  subject  of  dispute  shall,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  noble  knights  foresaid,  be  honourably  compounded  and  agreed  betwixt 
them ;  or  at  their  pleasure,  settled  knightly  by  single  combat  according  to  usage,  and  in 
a  fair  field,  before  any  honourable  person,  that  may  possess  power  enough  to  preside." 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  hearing  the 
contents  of  this  extraordinary  cartel ;  he  looked  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely  with  that 
aspect  of  despair  with  which  a  criminal  may  be  supposed  to  see  his  guardian  angel 
prepare  for  departure.  Through  her  mind  also  similar  ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained 
a  concession  of  what  she  had  considered  as  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  but  under 
conditions  disgraceful  to  her  lover,  like  the  cherub's  fiery  sword  of  yore,  which  was  a 
barrier  between  our  first  parents  and  the  blessings  of  Paradise.  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  broke  silence  in  these  words : — 
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*-  ^MofaleU^,  jba  wmj  be  snrpriaed  if  a  oonditioii  be  imposed  upon  me^  bsviiig  finr  its 
elgffofc  TOOT  fieedom;  and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton,  alreadj  standing  nnder  tfaooe 
<Wigationa  to  7011,  wbidiheis  prood  <tf  acknowledging,  should  yet  hesitate  on  aoeqptinit 
with  the  vtmoat  eagenesn^  what  most  oisare  your  zestoration  to  fireedom  and  in- 
depeadsDoe ;  bnt  so  it  is,  that  the  words  now  spoken  have  thrilled  in  mine  ear  wiihoot 
ffwanlilBg  to  mj  imdeiatandinft  and  I  most  pray  the  SMjr  of  Berkely  tar  pardon  if  I 
mke  tine  to  Tseonsider  them  fi>r  a  short  spaoa**   . 

*  **  And  I,*  replied  Tdrnbal^  **  haVe  onlj  power  to  aflow  yon  half  an  honr  for  the 
.  tniiBideratMm.of  an  oflfar,  in  aceepting  which,  methinks^  yon  should  jump  shoulder-heiglit 
instead  of  asking  any  time  for  reflection.  What  does  this  cartel  exact,  save  what  yoor 
4mtf  aa  a  knight  implieitfy  obliges  yon  to?  You  hare  engaged  yoursdf  tobeoome  the 
<lgeai  of  the  tyrsat  Edward,  in  holding  Douglas  Castle,  as  his  commander,  to  the 
yi^ndiee  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Ejiight  of  Douglas  Date,  who  neyer,  as  a 
fwwnnnity  or  as  an  indiyidus],  were  guilty  of  the  lesst  injury  towards  you  ;  you  are 
llierefare  piosesating  a  fidse  path,  unworthy  of  a  good  knight  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fteedom  and  safety  of  your  lady  is  now  proposed  to  be  pledged  to  yon,  with  a  ftdl 
awuiancie  of  her  liberty  and  honour,  on  consideration  of  your  withdrawing  from  the 
vagnat  Hne  of  conduct  in  which  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  imprudently  engaged. 
VyM  persevere  in  it,  you  place  your  own  honour,  flusd  the  lady's  lu^piness»  in  the  hands 
of  men  whom  you  have  done  everything  in  your  power  to  render  desperate,  and  whom, 
ttma  iiritatod,  it  is  most  probabte  you  may  find  such." 

<<  It  is  not  from  ihee  at  least,''  ssid  the  knight,  <«that  I  shsll  team  to  estimate  the 
vm^ptm^Kr  jDi  which  Dou^ss  will  explain  the  tews  of  war,  or  De  Walton  receive  them  at 
Ilia  dieCating.'' 

**  I  aim  not^  then,**  smd  Tumbull,  ^'recdved  as  a  friendly  messenger?  Farewell,  and 
tibiak  of  this  lady  as  being  in  any  hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  white  you  mske  up  at 
Usore  your  mhid  upon  tiie  messsge  I  have  brought  you.  CSome,  madam,  we  must 
liegaoe.'' 

80  sajring,  he  seised  upcm  the  lady's  hand,  and  pulled  her,  as  if  to  finrce  her  to 
withdraw.  The  lady  had  stood  motionless,  and  almost  senseless,  while  thcise  speeches 
were  exchanged  between  the  warriors ;  but  when  she  felt  the  grasp  of  Michael  Tumbull, 
she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside  herself  with  fear — **  Help  me,  De  Walton ! " 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the  forester  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
dealt  him  with  his  long  sword,  almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  by  which 
he  was  so  wounded  that  he  sunk  backwards  in  the  thicket,  and  De  Walton  was  about  to 
despatch  him,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  anxious  cry  of  the  lady — ''  Alas !  De 
Widton,  what  have  you  done  ?  This  man  was  only  an  ambassador,  and  should  have 
passed  free  from  injury,  while  he  confined  himself  to  the  delivery  of  what  he  was 
charged  with ;  and  if  thou  hast  slain  him,  who  knows  how  frightful  may  prove  the 
vengeance  exacted ! " 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seemed  to  recover  the  huntsman  from  the  effects  of  the  blows  he 
had  received :  he  sprung  on  his  feet,  saying — "  Never  mind  me,  nor  think  of  my  becoming 
the  means  of  making  mischief.  The  knight,  in  his  haste,  spoke  without  giving  me  warning 
and  defiance,  which  gave  him  an  advantage  which,  I  think,  he  would  otherwise  have 
scorned  to  have  taken  in  such  a  case.  I  will  renew  the  combat  on  fairer  terms,  or  call 
another  champion,  as  the  knight  pleases."     With  these  words  he  disappeared. 

"  Fear  not,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts,"  answered  the  knight,  "  but  believe, 
that  if  we  regain  together  the  shelter  of  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  saf^uard  of  Saint 
Greorge's  Cross,  thou  mayst  laugh  at  all.  And  if  you  can  but  pardon,  what  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  forgive  myself,  the  mole-like  blindness  which  did  not  recognise  the  sun  while 
under  a  temporary  eclipse,  the  task  cannot  be  named  too  hard  for  mortal  valour  to  achieve 
which  I  shall  not  willingly  undertake,  to  wii>e  out  the  memory  of  my  grievous  fault." 
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^*  Mention  it  no  more,''  said  the  lady;  'Mt  b  not  at  such  a  time  afi  this,  when  ourlivef 
are  for  tlie  moment  at  stake,  that  quarrels  upon  slighter  topics  are  to  be  recurred  to. 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  yet  know,  that  the  Scots  are  in  arms  in  this  vicimtyy  and 
that  even  the  earth  has  yawned  to  conceal  them  from  the  sight  of  your  garrison.'' 

'^  Let  it  yawn,  tlien,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  and  suffer  every  fiend  in  the  infernal 
abyss  to  escape  from  his  prison-house  and  reinforce  our  enemies — still,  fairest,  having 
received  in  thee  a  pearl  of  matchless  price,  my  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  my  heels  bj 
the  basest  scullion,  if  I  turn  my  horse^s  head  to  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force  these 
ruffians  can  assemble,  either  upon  earth  or  from  underneath  it.  In  thy  name  I  defy 
them  all  to  instant  combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last  words,  in  something  of  an  exalted  tone^ 
a  tall  cavalier,  arrayed  in  block  armour  of  tlie  simplest  form,  stepped  forth  from  that  part 
of  the  thicket  where  TurnbuU  hod  disappeared.  '^I  am,"  he  said,  '^  James  of  Douglas^ 
and  your  challenge  is  accepted.  I,  the  challenged,  name  the  arms  our  knightly  weapons 
as  we  now  wear  them,  and  our  place  of  combat  this  field  or  dingle,  called  -the  Bloody 
Sykes,  tlie  time  being  instant,  and  the  combatants,  like  true  knights,  foregoing  each 
advantage  on  either  side."* 

'*  So  be  it,  in  God*s  name,"  said  the  English  knight,  who,  though  surprised  at  being 
called  upon  to  so  sudden  an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as  young  Douglas^ 
was  too  proud  to  dream  of  avoiding  the  combat.  Making  a  sign  to  the  lady  to  retire 
behind  him,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by  setting  her  at 
liberty  from  the  forester,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  deliberate  and  prepared  attitude 
of  offence,  moved  slowly  to  the  encounter.  It  was  a  dreadful  one,  for  the  courage  and 
skill  both  of  the  native  Lord  of  Douglas  Dale,  and  of  De  Walton,  were  among  the  most 
renowned  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  tlie  world  of  cliivalry  could  hardly  have  produced 
two  knights  more  famous.  Their  blows  fell  as  if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine,  where 
they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes'  encounter,  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  by  either  com- 
batant over  the  other.  An  instant  tliey  stop])ed  by  mutually  implied  assent,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath,  during  which  Douglas  said,  **  I  beg  that  this  noble  lady 
may  understand,  that  her  own  freedom  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  present  contest^ 
which  entirely  regards  the  injustice  done  by  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  by  his  nation 
of  England,  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  and  to  my  own  natural  rights." 

"  You  are  generous,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  lady;  "  but  in  what  circumstances  do  you 
place  me,  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  protector  by  death  or  captivity,  and  leave  me  alone 
in  a  foreign  land  ?  " 

"  If  such  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat,"  replied  Sir  James,  "  the  Douglas  himself, 
lady,  will  safely  restore  thee  to  tliy  native  land ;  for  never  did  his  sword  do  an  injury 
for  which  ho  was  not  willing  to  make  amends  with  the  same  weapon ;  and  if  Sir  John 
de  Walton  will  make  the  slightest  admission  that  he  renounces  maintaining  the  present 
strife,  were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather  from  the  plume  of  his  helmet,  Douglas  will 
renounce  every  purjK)se  on  his  part  which  can  touch  the  lady's  honour  or  safety,  and  the 
combat  may  be  suspended  until  the  national  quarrel  again  brings  us  together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the  lady,  although  she  did  not  speak, 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  plainly  expressed  how  much  she  wished  that  he  would 
choose  the  less  hazardous  alternative.  But  the  knight's  own  scruples  prevented  his 
bringing  the  cose  to  so  favourable  an  arbitrement. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  compromised,  in 

•  The  ominous  name  of  Bloodmire-sink  or  Sykc,  marks  a  narrow  hollow  to  the  north-west  of  Donglas  Castle,  flrom  whidi 
it  is  disUnt  about  the  third  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Haddow  states,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  the  name  was  given  in  cm^ 
sequence  of  Sir  James  Douglas  having  at  this  spot  intercepted  and  slain  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  while  De  Walton 
was  in  command. 
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the  slightest  degree,  his  own  honour,  or  that  of  his  country.  This  battle  may  end  in  my 
defeat,  or  rather  death,  and  in  that  case  my  earthly  prospects  are  closed,  and  I  resign  to 
Douglas,  with  my  last  breath,  the  charge  of  the  lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he  will 
defend  her  with  his  life,  and  find  the  means  of  replacing  her  with  safety  in  the  halls  of 
her  fathers.  But  while  I  survive,  she  may  have  a  better,  but  will  not  need  another 
protector  than  he  who  is  honoured  by  being  her  own  choice ;  nor  will  I  yield  up,  were 
it  a  plume  from  my  helmet,  implying  that  I  have  maintained  an  unjust  quarrel,  either  in 
the  cause  of  England,  or  of  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Thus  far  alone  I  will  concede 
to  Douglas — an  instant  truce,  provided  the  lady  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  her  retreat  to 
England,  and  the  combat  be  fought  out  upon  another  day.  The  castle  and  territory  of 
Douglas  IS  the  property  of  Edward  of  England,  the  governor  in  his  name  is  the  rightful 
governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will  fight  while  my  eyelids  are  unclosed." 

"  Time  flies,**  said  Douglas,  "without  waiting  for  our  resolves;  nor  is  there  any  part 
of  his  motions  of  such  yalue  as  that  which  is  passing  with  every  breath  of  vital  air  which 
we  presently  draw.  Why  should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  that  which  can  be  as 
well  finished  to-day?  Will  our  swords  be  sharper,  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield  them, 
than  they  are  at  this  moment?  Douglas  will  do  all  which  knight  can  do  to  succour  a  lady 
in  distress ;  but  he  will  not  grant  to  her  knight  the  slightest  mark  of  deference,  which 
Sir  John  de  Walton  vainly  supposes  himself  able  to  extort  by  force  of  arms." 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more  in  mortal  combat,  and  the  lady  felt 
uncertain  whether  she  should  attempt  her  escape  through  the  devious  paths  of  the  wood, 
or  abide  the  issue  of  this  obstinate  fight.  It  was  rather  her  desire  to  see  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  than  any  other  consideration,  which  induced  her  to  remain,  as  if 
fascinated,  upon  the  spot,  where  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought  was  disputed  by 
two  of  the  bravest  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  At  last  the  lady  attempted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  combat,  by  appealing  to  the  bells  which  began  to  ring  for  the  service  of  the 
day,  which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,**  she  said — "  for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  that  of  lady*s  love,  and 
the  dnties  of  chivalry,  hold  your  hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take  chance,  that  where 
strength  is  so  equal,  means  will  be  found  of  converting  the  truce  into  a  solid  peace. 
Think  this  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  will  you  defile  with  blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of 
Christianity!  Intermit  your  feud  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  to  the  nearest  church, 
bearing  with  you  branches,  not  in  the  ostentatious  mode  of  earthly  conquerors,  but  as 
rendering  due  homage  to  the  rules  of  the  blessed  Church,  and  the  institutions  of  our 
holy  religion." 

"  I  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said 
the  Englishman,  "when  I  was  so  fortunate  its  to  meet  you  at  this  place;  nor  do  I  object 
to  proceed  thither  even  now,  holding  truce  for  an  hour,  and  I  fear  n(;t  to  find  there 
friends  to  whom  I  can  commit  you  with  assurance  of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  combat  which  is  now  broken  off,  to  be  resumed  after  the  service  of  the  day." 

**I  also  assent,"  said  the  Dr»uglas,  "to  a  trnee  for  such  short  space;  nor  do  I  fear  that 
there  may  be  good  Christians  enough  at  the  church,  who  will  not  see  their  master 
overpowered  by  odds.  Let  us  go  thither,  and  each  take  the  chance  of  what  Heaven 
shall  please  to  send  us." 

From  these  words  Sir  John  de  Walton  little  doubted  that  Douglas  had  assured 
himself  of  a  party  among  those  who  should  tlu-n'  assemble; ;  but  he  doubted  not  of  so 
many  of  the  garrison  being  present  as  would  bridle  cvvry  attemi)t  at  rising ;  and  the 
risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since  he  should  thereby  secun*  an  oi)portunity  to 
place  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  in  saf-.ty,  at  h-.i-t  so  far  as  to  make  her  liberty  drj)end 
on  the  event  of  a  general  conflict,  instead  of  th(;  precarious  issue  of  a  combat  between 
himself  and  Douglas. 
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Both  these  distinguished  knights  were  inwardlj  of  opinion,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
lady»  though  it  relieved  them  from  their  present  conflict,  bj  no  means  bound  them  to 
abstain  from  the  consequences  which  an  accession  of  force  might  add  to  their  general 
strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  superiority,  in  some  degree  provided  for  bj  their 
previous  proceedings.  Sir  John  de  Walton  made  almost  certain  of  meeting  with  several 
of  his  bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the  country  and  traversing  the  woods  by  his 
direction;  and  Douglas,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not  ventured  himself  in  person,  where 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  without  being  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  approved 
adherents,  placed  in  more  or  less  connexion  with  each  other,  and  stationed  for  mutual 
support.  Each,  therefore,  entertained  well-grounded  hopes,  that  by  adopting  the  truce 
proposed,  he  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage  over  his  antagonist,  although  neither 
exactly  knew  in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  this  success  was  to  be  obtaine(L 


■E3jEi|itn-  t|iE  ^iglitifiiraMj. 


JN  the  same  Palm  Sunday  when  De  Walton  and  Douglas  measured  together 
]  their  mighty  swords,  the  minstrel  Bertram  was  busied  with  the  ancient  Book 
f  of  Prophecies,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  supposed  composition 

i  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  but  not  witliout  many  anxieties  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
lady,  and  the  events  which  were  passing  around  him.  As  a  minstrel  he  was  desirous  of 
an  auditor  to  enter  into  the  discoveries  which  he  should  make  in  that  mystic  volume,  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  passing  away  the  time ;  Sir  Jolm  de  Walton  had  furnished  him,  in 
Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  with  one  who  was  well  contented  to  play  the  listener 
"  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  provided  a  flask  of  Gaseon  wine,  or  a  stoup  of  good  English 
ale,  remained  on  the  board.  It  may  be  rcmembertd  that  De  Walton,  when  he  dismissed 
the  minstrel  from  the  dungeon,  was  sensible  that  he  oned  him  some  compensation  for 
the  causeless  suspicion  which  had  dictated  his  imptisonment,  more  particularly  as  he 
was  a  valued  servant,  and  had  shown  himself  the  faithlul  confidant  of  the  Lady  Augusta 
de  Berkely,  and  the  person  who  was  morcovei  likely  to  know  all  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances of  iier  Scottish  journey.  To  secure  his  good  wislies  was,  therefore,  politic  ; 
and  De  Walton  had  intimated  to  his  fiiilhlul  archer  that  lie  was  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion 
of  Itertram,  but  at  the  same  lime  keep  him  in  sight,  and,  if  possible,  in  good  humour 
with  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  his  adherents.  Greenleaf  accordingly  had  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind,  that  the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen  with  patience  and 
commendation  to  the  lays  which  he  likeil  best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  lie  most  loved 
to  tell;  and  in  order  to  ensure  tlie  execution  of  his  master's  commands,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  demand  of  the  butler  such  store  of  good  liquor,  as  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  menns  of  bearing  a  long  interview  with  the 
minstrel,  Gilbert  Greenleaf  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of  an  early  break- 
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fast,  which,  if  it  pleased  him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a  cup  of  sack,  and,  having  his 
mastcr*s  commands  to  show  the  minstrel  anj  thing  about  the  castle  which  he  might  wish 
to  see,  refresh  their  overwearied  spirits  by  attending  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
to  the  service  of  the  day,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
Against  such  a  proposal  the  minstrel,  a  good  Christian  by  profession,  and,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  joyous  science,  a  good  fellow,  having  no  otrjections  to  offer,  the  two 
comrades,  who  had  formerly  little  good-will  towards  each  other,  commenced  their 
morning's  repast  on  that  fated  Palm  Sunday,  with  all  manner  of  cordiality  and  good 
fellowship. 

"  Do  not  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the  archer,  "  that  my  master  in  any  respect 
disparages  your  worth  or  rank  in  referring  you  for  company  or  conversation  to  so  poor 
a  man  as  myself.  It  is  true  I  am  no  officer  of  this  garrison;  yet  for  an  old  archer,  who, 
for  these  thirty  years,  has  lived  by  bow  and  bowstring,  I  do  not  (Our  Lady  make  me 
thankful !)  hold  less  share  in  the  grace  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  other  approved  good  soldiers,  than  many  of  those  giddy  young  men  on  whom 
commissions  are  conferred,  and  to  whom  confidences  are  intrusted,  not  on  account  of 
what  they  have  done,  but  what  their  ancestors  have  done  before  them.  I  pray  you  to 
notice  among  them  one  youth  placed  at  our  head  in  De  Walton's  absence,  and  who  bears 
the  honoured  name  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  whom  I  have  spoken;  this  knight  has  also  a  brisk  young  page,  whom  men 
call  Fabian  HarbotheL" 

*'  Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  applies?"  answered  the  minstrel;  ^'  I  should 
have  judged  differently,  having  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  seen  a  young  man 
more  courteous  and  amiable  than  the  young  knight  you  named." 

"  I  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so,**  said  the  archer,  hastening  to  amend  the  fake 
step  which  he  hud  made;  '^  but  in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he 
conform  to  the  usages  of  his  uncle,  taking  the  advice  of  experienced  old  soldiers  in  the 
emergencies  which  may  present  themselves;  and  not  believing,  that  the  knowledge  which 
it  takes  many  years  of  observation  to  acquire,  can  be  at  once  conferred  by  the  slap  of 
the  flat  of  a  sword,  and  the  magic  words,  *  Rise  up.  Sir  Arthur'— or  however  the  case 
may  be." 

**  Doubt  not.  Sir  Archer,"  replied  Bertram,  "  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  conversing  with  men  of  experience  like  you:  it  benefiteth  men  of 
every  persuasion,  and  I  myself  am  oft  reduced  to  lament  my  want  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  armorial  bearings,  signs,  and  cognizances,  and  would  right  fain  have  thy  assist- 
ance, where  I  am  a  stranger  alike  to  the  names  of  places,  of  persons,  and  description  of 
banners  and  emblems  by  which  great  families  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  present  task." 

**  Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  archer,  "  I  have  seen  right  many,  and  can 
assign,  as  is  a  soldier's  wont,  the  name  of  the  leader  to  the  emblem  under  which  he  musters 
his  followers;  nevertheless,  worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot  presume  to  understand  what  you 
call  prophecies,  with  or  under  warranted  authority  of  old  painted  books,  expositions  of 
dreams,  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned  spirits,  judicials,  astrologicals,  and 
other  gross  and  palpable  offences,  whereby  men,  pretending  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
devil,  do  impose  upon  the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Privy  Council; 
not  however,  that  I  suspect  you,  worthy  minstrel,  of  busying  yourself  with  these  attempts 
to  explain  futurity,  which  are  dangerous  attempts,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  penal,  and 
part  of  treason." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  minstrel;  "  yet  it  applieth  not  to 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  I  have  been  consulting;  part  of  which  things  dierein 
written  having  already  come  to  pass,  authorize  us  surely  to  expect  the  completion  of  the 
rest;  nor  would  I  have  much  difficulty  in  showing  you  from  this  volume,  that  enough 
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has  been  alreadj  proved  true,  to  entitle  us  to  look  with  certainty  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  remains.** 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  archer,  who  entertained  little  more  than 
a  soldier^s  belief  respecting  prophecies  and  auguries,  but  yet  cared  not  bluntly  to  contra- 
dict the  minstrel  upon  such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  Sir  John  de  Walton 
to  comply  with  his  humour.  Accordingly  the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses,  which,  in 
our  time,  the  ablest  interpreter  could  not  make  sense  out  of. 

"  When  the  cock  crows,  keep  well  his  comb, 
For  the  fox  and  the  Ailmart  they  are  false  both. 
When  the  raven  and  the  rook  have  rounded  together, 
And  the  kid  in  his  cliff  shall  accord  to  the  same, 
Then  shall  they  be  bold,  and  soon  to  battle  thereafter. 
Then  the  birds  of  the  raven  rugs  and  reives, 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  louping  on  their  horse  ; 
Then  shall  the  poor  people  be  spoUed  full  near, 
And  the  Abbeys  be  burnt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed; 
They  shall  bum  and  slay,  and  great  reif  make ; 
There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is: 
Then  shall  the  land  be  lawless,  for  love  there  ia  none. 
Then  falset  shall  have  foot  Ailly  five  years; 
Then  truth  surely  shall  be  tint,  and  none  shall  lippen  to  other; 
The  one  oousing  shall  not  trust  the  other, 
Not  the  son  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son ; 
For  to  hare  his  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged." 
&c.    &c.    &c. 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  prognostications,  which  were  not  the  less  weari- 
some that  they  were,  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  unintelligible;  at  the  same  time  subduing 
his  Hotspur-like  disposition  to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at  brief  intervals  comforting 
himself  with  an  application  to  the  wine  flagon,  and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither 
understood  nor  took  interest  in.  Meanwhile  the  minstrel  proceeded  with  his  explanation 
of  the  dubious  and  imperfect  vaticinations  of  which  we  have  given  a  sufficient  specimen. 

**  Could  you  wish,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  "  a  more  exact  description  of  the  miseries 
which  have  passed  over  Scotland  in  these  latter  days?  Have  not  these  the  raven  and  rook, 
the  fox  and  the  fulmart,  explained;  either  because  the  nature  of  the  birds  or  beasts 
bear  an  individual  resemblance  to  those  of  tlie  knights  who  display  them  on  their  banners, 
or  otherwise  are  bodied  forth  by  actual  blazonry  on  their  shields,  and  come  openly  into 
the  field  to  ravage  and  destroy?  Is  not  the  total  disunion  of  the  land  plainly  indicated 
by  these  words,  that  connexions  of  blood  shall  be  broken  asunder,  that  kinsmen  shall 
not  trust  each  other,  and  that  the  father  and  son,  instead  of  putting  faith  in  their  natural 
connexion,  shall  seek  each  other's  life,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  inheritance?  The  leal  men 
of  Lothian  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  taking  arms,  and  there  is  plainly  allusion  to  the 
other  events  of  these  late  Scottish  troubles.  The  death  of  this  last  William  is  obscurely 
intimated  under  the  type  of  a  hound,  which  was  that  good  lord's  occasional  cognizance. 

•  Tlie  hound  that  was  harm'd  then  muzzled  shall  be, 
"Who  loved  him  worst  shall  weep  for  his  wreck; 
Yet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race, 
That  rudely  shall  roar,  and  rule  the  whole  north, 
And  quit  the  whole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  d<-ne, 
Though  he  from  his  hold  be  kept  back  awhile. 
True  Thomas  told  me  this  in  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  harvest  morning  at  Eldoun  hills.' 

"  This  hath  a  meaning.  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel,  "  and  which  flies 
as  directly  to  its  mark  as  one  of  your  own  arrows,  although  there  may  be  some  want  of 
wisdom  in  making  the  direct  explication.  Being,  however,  upon  assurance  with  you,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  in  my  opinion  this  lion's  whelp  that  waits  its  time,  means 
this  same  celebrated  Scottish  prince,  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  though  repeatedly  defeated, 
has  still,  while  hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every  sort,  main- 
tained his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  despite  of  King  Edward,  now  reigning." 
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<[3?;<?j!^ HE  coiiTersation  between  the  minstrel  and  the  ancient  archer  natunlljr  panned 
^jlifry*  a  tr«n  somewliat  reeembling  that  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in  which  Gilbert 
^^liVlM  Greenleaf  by  degrees  took  a  larger  share  than  was  apparently  consistent  with 
'^^^'*''  his  habilsandi^ducation:  but  the  truth  was  that  as  he  exerted  himself  to  recaQ 
the  recognisances  of  military  chielHias,  their  war-cries,  emblems,  and  other  tjpea  hj 
which  they  distinguished  ibemsulves  in  battle,  and  might  undoubtedly  be  indicated  in  pro  - 
plietie  rhymes,  he  began  to  experience  the  pleasure  which  most  men  entertain  when  they 
find  themselves  unexpectedly  poaseesed  of  a  faculty  which  the  moment  calls  upon  them  to 
employ,  and  renders  them  important  in  the  possession  of.  The  minstrel's  sound  good 
sense  was  certainly  somewhat  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  sometimes  displayed  by 
his  companion,  as  he  was  carried  off  by  the  willingness  to  make  show  of  his  newly  dis* 
covered  faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  call  to  mind  the  prejudices  which 
be  had  nourished  during  his  whole  life  against  minstrels,  who,  with  the  train  of  legends 
and  fables,  were  the  more  likely  to  be  false,  as  being  generally  derived  from  the  *'  North 
Countrie." 
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As  thej  strolled  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to  another,  the  minstrel  began  to  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  Scottish  votaries  whom  thej  met,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
hastening  to  the  church,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  boughs  which  they  carried,  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  To  each  of  these  the  archer  put  a  question  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  and  where  it  was  to  be  found — but  all  seemed 
either  to  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  desirous  of  evading  it,  for  which  they  found  some 
pretext  in  the  jolly  archer's  manner  of  interrogation,  which  savoured  a  good  deal  of  the 
genial  breakfast.  The  general  answer  was,  that  they  knew  no  such  place,  or  had  other 
matters  to  attend  to  upon  the  mom  of  a  holy-tide  than  answering  frivolous  questions.  At 
last,  when,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  answer  of  the  Scottish  almost  approached  to 
sullenness,  the  minstrel  remarked  it,  observing  that  there  was  ever  some  mischief  on  foot 
when  the  people  of  this  country  could  not  find  a  civil  answer  to  their  betters,  which  is 
usually  so  ready  among  them,  and  that  they  appeared  to  be  making  a  strong  muster  for 
the  service  of  Palm  Sunday. 

"  You  will  doubtless.  Sir  Archer,'*  continued  the  minstrel,  "  make  your  report  to  your 
knight  accordingly  ;  for  I  promise  you,  that  if  you  do  not,  I  myself,  whose  lady's  freedom 
is  also  concerned,  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  before  Sir  John  de  Walton  the  circumstances 
which  make  me  entertain  suspicion  of  this  extraordinary  confluence  of  Scottish  men,  and 
the  surliness  which  has  replaced  their  wonted  courtesy  of  manners." 

"  Tush,  Sir  Minstrel,"  replied  the  archer,  displeased  at  Bertram's  interference, 
"believe  me,  that  armies  have  ere  now  depended  on  my  report  to  the  general,  which 
has  always  been  perspicuous  and  clear,  according  to  the  duties  of  war.  Your  walk,  my 
worthy  friend,  has  been  in  a  separate  department,  such  as  affairs  of  peace,  old  songs,  pro- 
phecies, and  the  like,  in  which  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts  to  contend  with  you  ;  but 
credit  me,  it  will  be  most  for  the  reputation  of  both,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  what  concerns  each  other." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  minstrel ;  "  but  I  would  wish  that  a 
speedy  return  should  be  made  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  ask  Sir  John  de  Walton's  opinion 
of  that  which  we  have  but  just  seen." 

"  To  this,"  replied  Greenle^f,  *'  there  can  be  no  olrcction  ;  but,  would  you  seek  the 
governor  at  the  hour  which  now  is,  you  will  find  him  most  readily  by  going  to  the  church 
of  Douglas,  to  which  he  regularly  wends  on  occasions  such  as  the  present,  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  officers,  to  ensure,  by  liis  presence,  that  no  tumult  arise  (of  which 
there  is  no  little  dread)  between  the  Knglish  and  the  Scrittish.  Let  us  therefore  hold  to 
our  oriirinal  intention  of  at  ten  din  jr  the  service  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of 
these  entangled  woods,  and  gain  the  sliortcst  rr)ad  to  the  churcli  of  Douglas." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  with  all  despatch,"  sai<l  the  minstrel  ;  "  and  with  the  greater  haste, 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  something  has  [)assed  on  this  very  spot  this  morning,  which 
argues  that  the  Cliristian  peace  due  to  the  day  has  nc>t  been  inviolably  observed.  Wliat 
mean  these  drops  of  blood  ?"  alluding  to  those  which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds  of 
TurnbuU — **  Wherefore  is  the  earth  impressed  with  these  deep  tints,  the  footsteps  of 
armed  men  advancing  and  retreating,  doubtless,  according  to  the  chances  of  a  fierce  and 
heady  conflict  ?  " 

"  By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  **  I  must  own  that  thou  seest  clear.  Wliat  were 
my  eyes  made  of  when  they  permitted  thee  to  be  th<*  first  discoverer  of  these  >igns  of 
conflict  ?  Here  are  feathers  of  a  blue  plume,  which  I  ought  to  remember,  seeing  my 
kniMit  assumed  it,  or  at  least  permitted  me  to  place  it  in  his  helmet,  this  morning,  in  sign 
of  returning  hope,  from  the  liveliness  of  its  colour.  But  here  it  lies,  shorn  from  his  head, 
and,  if  I  may  guess,  by  no  friendly  hand.  Come,  friend,  to  the  church — to  th(*  church — 
and  thou  shalt  have  my  example  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Walton  ought  to  be  supported 
when  in  danger." 

He   led   the   way  through   the   town    of   Douglas,    entering  at    the  southern    gate, 
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and  up  the  very  street  in  which  Sir  Ajmer  de  Valence  had  charged  the  Phantom 
Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  fully,  that  the  church  of  Douglas  had  originally  been  a  stately 
Grothic  building,  whose  towers,  arising  high  above  the  walls  of  the  town,  bore  witness  to 
the  grandeur  of  its  original  construction.     It  was  now  partly  ruinoos,  and  the  small 
portion  of  open  space  which  was  retained  for  public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family 
aisle  where  its  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly  labours  and  the  strife  of  war.    From 
the  open  ground  in  the  front  of  the  building,  their  eye  could  pursue  a  considerable  part  of 
the  course  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  approached  the  town  from  the  south-west,  bordered 
by  a  line  of  hills  fantastically  diversified  in  their  appearance,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  copsewood,  which  descended  towards  the  valley,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tangled 
and  intricate  woodland  by  which  the  town  was  surrounded.     The  river  itself,  swe^ng 
round  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  northward,  supplied  that  large  inunda- 
tion or  artificial  piece  of  water  which  we  have  already  mentioned.    Several  of  the  Scottish 
people,  bearing  willow  branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms  which  were  the 
symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering  in  the  churchyard  as  if  to  attend  the  approach  <rf 
some  person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks  and  friars,  come  to  render  the 
homage  due  to  the  solemnity.     At  the  moment  almost  that  Bertram  and  his  companion 
entered  the  churchyard,  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  act  of  following  Sir  John 
de  Walton  into  the  church,  after  having  witnessed  his  conflict  with  the  young  Knight  of 
Douglas,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  faithful  minstrel,  and  instantly  determined  to  regain  the 
company  of  that  old  servant  of  her  house  and  confidant  of  her  fortunes,  and  trust  to  the 
chance  afterwards  of  being  rejoined  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  with  a  sufficient  party  to 
provide  for  her  safety,  which  she  in  no  respect  doubted  it  would  be  his  care  to  colleet 
She  darted  away  accordingly  from  the  path  in  which  she  was  advancing,  and  reached  the 
place  where  Bertram,  with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf,  were  making  some  enquiries 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  whom  the  service  of  the  day  hod  brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  meantime,  had  an  opportunity  to  say  privately  to  her 
faithful  attendant  and  guide,  **  Take  no  notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram,  but  take  heed,  if 
possible,  that  we  be  not  again  separated  from  each  other."  Having  given  him  this  hint, 
she  observed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  minstrel,  and  that  he  presently  afterwards  looked 
round  and  set  his  eye  upon  her,  as,  mufiled  in  her  pilgrim's  cloak,  she  slowly  withdrew  to 
another  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching  himself  from  Greenleaf, 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  joining  her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  afiected  the  faithful  minstrel  than  the 
singular  mode  of  communication  which  acquainted  him  that  his  mistress  was  safe,  and  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope,  disposed  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her  in  Scotland,  by  an  immediate  retreat  to  her  own 
country  and  domain.     He  would  gladly  have  approached  and  joined  her,  but  she  took  an 
opportunity  by  a  sign  to  caution  him  against  doing  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  remained 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  his  new 
friend,  Greenleaf,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  proper  to  busy  himself  so  as  to  gain  some 
favour  with  the  knight  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  garrison.     Meantime  the  old  archer 
continued  liis  conversation  with  Bertram,  while  the   minstrel,  like  many  other  men 
similarly  situated,  heartily  wished  that  his  well-meaning  companion  had  been  a  hundred 
fathoms  under  ground,  so  his  evanishment  had  given  him  license  to  join  his  mistress ; 
but  all  he  had  in  his  power  was  to  approach  her  as  near  as  he  could,  without  creating  any 
suspicion. 

"  I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  Greenleaf,  after  looking  carefully  round, 
**  that  we  may  prosecute  together  the  theme  which  we  were  ^itating  before  we  came 
hither ;  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this  very  morning  for 
some  of  those  dangerous  attempts  which  they  have  repeatedly  made,  and  which  are  so 
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carefully  guarded  against  by  the  governors  placed  in  this  district  of  Douglas  by  our  good 
king  Edward,  our  rightful  sovereign  ?  " 

"I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  on  what  grounds  you  found  such  an  apprehension, 
or  what  you  see  here  in  the  churchyard  different  from  that  you  talked  of  as  we  approached 
it,  when  you  held  me  rather  in  scorn,  for  giving  way  to  some  suspicions  of  the  same 
kind." 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  archer,  "  the  numbers  of  men,  with  strange  faces,  and  in 
various  disguisements,  who  are  thronging  about  these  ancient  ruins,  which  are  usually 
so  solitary  ?  Yonder,  for  example,  sits  a  boy  who  seems  to  shun  observation,  and  whose 
dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has  never  been  shaped  in  Scotland." 

"  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the  minstrel,  observing  that  the  archer 
pointed  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  he  surely  affords  less  matter  of  suspicion." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "  but  I  think  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  if  I  can  reach  him,  that  there  are  many  persons  here,  who  in  outward 
appearance  neither  belong  to  the  garrison,  nor  to  this  part  of  the  country." 

**  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  *^  before  you  harass  with  accusation  a  poor  young  man,  and 
subject  him  to  the  consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  suspicions  of  tliis 
nature,  how  many  circumstances  call  forth  men  peculiarly  to  devotion  at  this  period.  Not 
only  is  this  the  time  of  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Jerusalem,  but  the  day  itself  is  called  Dominica  Confitentium,  or  the  Sunday  of  Confessors, 
and  the  palm*tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are  used  as  its  substitutes,  and  which  are 
distributed  to  the  priests,  are  burnt  solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distributed  among 
the  pious,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  Ash -Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  year,  all  which  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  our  country  are  observed,  by  order  of  the  Christian  Church;  nor  ought 
yoUy  gentle  archer,  nor  can  you  without  a  crime,  persecute  those  as  guilty  of  designs 
upon  your  garrison,  who  can  ascribe  their  presence  here  to  their  desire  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  day;  and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous  procession  approaching  with  banner  and 
cross,  and,  as  it  appears,  consisting  of  some  churchman  of  rank,  and  his  attendants;  let 
us  first  enquire  who  he  is,  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  find  in  his  name  and  rank  sufficient 
security  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour  of  those  whom  piety  has  this  day 
asaembled  at  the  church  of  Douglas." 

Greenleaf  accordingly  made  the  investigation  recommended  by  his  companion,  and 
received  information  that  the  holy  man  who  headed  the  procession,  was  no  other  than  the 
diocesan  of  the  district,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come  to  give  his  countenance 
to  the  rites  with  which  the  day  was  to  be  sanctified. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the  dilapidated  churchyard,  preceded  by 
his  cross-bearers,  and  attended  by  numbers,  with  boughs  of  yew  and  other  evergreens,  used 
on  the  festivity  instead  of  palms.  Among  them  the  holy  father  showered  his  blessing, 
accompanied  by  signs  of  the  cross,  which  were  met  with  devout  exclamations  by  such  of  the 
worshippers  as  crowded  around  him  : — "  To  thee,  reverend  father,  we  apply  for  pardon 
for  our  offences,  which  we  humbly  desire  to  confess  to  thee,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
pardon  from  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  the  dignified  clergyman  met  together,  exchanging 
pous  greeting,  and  seemingly  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  rites  of  the  day.  The  accla- 
mations of  the  congregation,  mingled  with  the  deep  voice  of  the  officiating  priest, 
dispensing  the  sacred  ritual;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  which,  conducted  with  the  Catholic 
skill  and  ceremonial,  was  at  once  imposing  and  affecting. 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  in  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  a 
number  who  issued  from  the  church,  hastened  proudly  to  salute  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
was  rather  ashamed  of  the  suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  good 
man's  purpose  in  coming  hither.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not  perhaps  very 
common  with  old  Greenleaf,  who  at  this  moment  thrust  himself  forward  to  share  in  those 
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spiritual  advantages  which  the  prelate  was  dispensiDg,  Bertram  slipped  dear  of  his 
English  friend,  and,  gliding  to  the  side  of  the  Ladj  Augusta,  exchanged  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand,  a  mutual  congratulation  upon  having  rejoined  companj.  On  a  sign  bj  the 
minstrel,  they  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  church,  so  as  to  remain  unobserved  amidst  the 
crowd,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  dark  shadows  of  some  parts  of  the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and  hung  round  with  the  armorial  trophies 
of  the  last  Lords  of  Douglas,  furnished  rather  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegiously 
desecrated  ruin,  than  the  inside  of  a  holy  place ;  yet  some  care  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  to  prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  day.  At  the  lower  end  hung  the  great 
escutcheon  of  "William  Lord  of  Douglas,  who  had  lately  died  a  prisoner  in  England  ; 
around  that  escutcheon  were  placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen  ancestors,  and  a 
deep  black  shadow  was  diffused  by  the  whole  mass,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  glance 
of  the  coronets,  or  the  glimmer  of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblasonry.  I  need  not 
say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much  dismantled,  it  being  the 
very  same  place  in  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton  ; 
and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  corner  some  of  the  straggling  parties  whom  he 
had  collected  and  brought  to  the  church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an 
attack  as  well  at  mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  busied  in  searching  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  if  unable  to  find  the  object  he  was  in  quest  of,  which  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  in  the 
pressure  of  the  multitude.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up  a  temporary 
altar,  by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in  his  robes,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had  taken  his 
place,  with  such  priests  and  attendants  as  composed  his  episcopal  retinue.  .  His  suite 
was  neither  numerous  nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance  present  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order.  When  he  laid  down,  however, 
his  golden  cross,  at  the  stern  command  of  the  King  of  England,  that  of  simple  wood, 
which  he  assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not  possess  less  authority,  nor  command  less  awe 
among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gathered  around,  seemed  to  watch  his 
motions,  as  those  of  a  descended  saint,  and  the  English  waited  in  mute  astonishment, 
apprehensive  that  at  some  unexpected  signal  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  them,  either 
by  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or  perhaps  by  both  in  combination.  The  truth  is,  that 
so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  interests  of 
the  party  of  Bruce,  that  the  English  had  become  jealous  of  permitting  them  to  interfere 
even  with  those  ceremonies  of  the  Church  which  were  placed  under  their  proper 
management,  and  thence  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  oflUciating  at  a  high 
festival  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  was  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not 
unattended  both  with  wonder  and  suspicion.  A  council  of  the  Church,  however,  had 
lately  called  the  distinguished  prelates  of  Scotland  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  on  the 
festivity  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  neither  English  nor  Scottish  saw  the  ceremony  with 
indiflference.  An  unwonted  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  church,  filled,  as  it  appeared, 
with  persons  of  different  views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  expectations,  resembled  one  of  those 
solemn  pauses  which  often  take  place  before  a  strife  of  the  elements,  and  are  well 
understood  to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  dreadful  concussion  of  nature.  All  animals, 
according  to  their  various  nature,  express  their  sense  of  the  approaching  tempest ;  the 
cattle,  the  deer,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  pastures  ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their  fold  ;  and  the  dull  stupor  of 
universal  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  presages  its  speedily  awaking  into 
general  convulsion  and  disturbance,  w^hen  the  lurid  lightning  shall  hiss  at  command  of 
the  diapason  of  the  thunder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  had  come  to  the  church  in  arms,  at  the 
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summons  of  Douglas,  awaited  and  expected  every  moment  a  signal  to  attack,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natives  towards 
them,  were  reckoning  every  moment  when  the  well-known  shout  of  "  Bows  and  bills  ! " 
should  give  signal  for  a  general  conflict,  and  both  parties,  gazing  fiercely  upon  each  other, 
seemed  to  expect  the  fatal  onset. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared  every  moment  ready  to  burst,  the  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  proceeded  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  perform  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
the  day ;  he  paused  from  time  to  time  to  survey  the  throng,  as  if  to  calculate  whether 
the  turbulent  passions  of  those  around  him  would  be  so  long  kept  under  as  to  admit  of 
his  duties  being  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time  and  place. 

The  prelate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a  person  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  solemn  and  mournful  aspect,  and  asked  if  the  reverend  father  could  devote  a  few 
moments  to  administer  comfort  to  a  dying  man,  who  was  lying  wounded  close  by. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescence,  amidst  a  stillness  which,  when  he 
surveyed  the  lowering  brows  of  one  party  at  least  of  those  who  were  in  the  church,  boded 
no  peaceable  termination  to  this  fated  day.  The  father  motioned  to  the  messenger  to 
show  him  the  way,  and  proceeded  on  his  mission,  attended  by  some  of  those  who  were 
understood  to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not  suspicious,  in  the  interview  which 
followed.  In  a  subterranean  vault  was  deposited  the  person  of  a  large  tall  man,  whose 
blood  flowed  copiously  through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and  streamed  amongst  the 
trasses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay  ;  while  his  features  exhibited  a  mixture  of  sternness 
and  ferocity,  which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still  more  savage  expression. 

The  reader  will  probably  conjecture  that  the  person  in  question  was  no  other  than 
Michael  Tumbull,  who,  wounded  in  the  rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been  left  by  some 
of  his  friends  upon  the  straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him  by  way  of  couch,  to  live  or 
die  as  he  best  could.  The  prelate,  on  entering  the  vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  wounded  man  to  the  state  of  his  spiritual  aflairs,  and  assisting  him  to 
such  comfort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  directed  sliould  be  administered  to  departing 
sinners.  The  words  exchanged  between  them  were  of  that  grave  and  severe  character 
which  passes  between  the  ghostly  father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  rolling  away 
from  the  view  of  the  sinner,  and  another  is  displaying  itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and 
thundering  in  the  ear  of  the  penitent  that  retribution  which  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh 
must  needs  prepare  him  to  expect.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  meetings  which  can 
take  place  between  earthly  beings  ;  and  the  courageous  character  of  the  Jedwood  forester, 
as  well  as  the  benevolent  and  pious  expression  of  the  old  churchman,  considerably 
enhanced  the  pathos  of  the  scene. 

"  Tumbull,"  said  the  churchman,  "  I  trust  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  brought  to  this  situation  by  \vounds  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you,  you  must  consider  mortal." 

'*  Is  the  chase  ended,  then  ?"  said  the  Jedwood  man  with  a  sigh.  "I  care  not,  good 
father,  for  I  think  I  have  borne  me  as  becomes  a  gallant  quarry,  and  that  the  old  forest 
has  lost  no  credit  by  me,  whether  in  pursuit  or  in  bringing  to  bay  ;  and  even  in  this  last 
matter,  methinks  this  gay  English  knight  would  not  have  come  off*  with  such  advantage 
had  the  ground  on  which  we  stood  been  alike  indifferent  to  both,  or  had  I  been  aware  of 
his  onset ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  that  poor 
!Michael  TurnbuU's  foot  slipped  twice  in  the  vielee,  otherwise  it  had  not  been  his  fate  to 
be  lying  here  in  the  dead-thraw  ;*  Avhile  yonder  southron  would  probably  have  died  like 
a  dog,  upon  this  bloody  straw,  in  his  place." 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn  from  vindictive  thoughts  respecting 

*  Or  death  agony. 
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tbe  denth  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  fix  his  attention  upon  hb  own  departure  from 
existence,  which  seemed  shortly  about  to  take  place. 

"  Naj,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  "  jou,  father,  undoubtedly  know  beet  what  is  fit  for 
DIG  to  do  ;  jet  mcthinka  it  would  not  be  vcrj  well  with  me  if  I  had  prolonged  to  this 
time  of  day  the  task  of  revising  my  life,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny  that  mine  has 
been  a  bloody  and  a  desperate  one.  Itut  you  will  grant  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a 
brave  enemy  for  having  done  me  an  injury,  end  show  me  tbe  man,  being  a  Scotchman 
bom,  and  having  a  natural  love  for  his  own  country,  who  hath  not,  in  these  times,  nUier 
preferred  a  steel  cap  to  a  hat  and  feather,  or  who  hath  not  been  more  oonversant  whh 


drann  blades  tlian  with  prayer-book  ;  and  you  yourself  know,  father,  whether,  in  our 
proceedings  against  the  English  interest,  we  have  not  uniformly  had  the  conntenance  of 
the  sincere  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  whether  we  have  not  been  exhorted  to 
take  arms  and  make  use.of  them  for  the  honour  of  tbe  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  defence 
of  our  own  rights." 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  "such  have  been  our  exhortations  towards  our 
oppressed  countrymen,  nor  do  I  now  teach  you  a  different  doctrine  ;  nevertheless,  having 
now  hlood  around  me,  and  a  dying  man  before  me,  I  have  need  to  pray  that  I  have  not 
been  misled  from  the  true  path,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  misdirecting  others.    May 
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Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done  so,  since  I  have  only  to  plead  my  sincere  and  honest  . 
intention  in  excuse  for  the  erroneous  counsel  which  I  may  have  given  to  you  and  others 
touching  these  wars.  I  am  conscious  that  encouraging  you  so  to  stain  your  swords  in 
blood,  I  have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  character  of  my  profession,  which  enjoins 
that  we  neither  shed  blood,  nor  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  shed.  May  Heaven  enable 
us  to  obey  our  duties,  and  to  repent  of  our  errors,  especially  such  as  have  occasioned  the 
death  or  distress  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  above  all,  may  this  dying  Christian 
become  aware  of  his  errors,  and  repent  with  sincerity  of  having  done  to  others  that  which 
he  would  not  willingly  have  suffered  at  their  hand  !" 

"  For  that  matter,**  answered  Turnbull,  "  the  time  has  never  been  when  I  would  not 
exchange  a  blow  with  the  best  man  who  ever  lived ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  constant  practice 
of  the  sword,  it  was  because  I  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the  Jed  wood-axe, 
which  the  English  call  a  partisan,  and  which  makes  little  difference,  I  understand,  from 
the  sword  and  poniard." 

**  The  distinction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "  but  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  life  taken 
with  what  you  call  a  Jedwood-axe,  gives  you  no  privilege  over  him  who  commits  the 
same  deed,  and  inflicts  the  same  injury,  with  any  other  weapon." 

"  Nay,  worthy  father,"  said  the  penitent,  "  I  must  own  that  tlie  effect  of  the  weapons 
is  the  same,  as  far  as  concerns  the  man  who  suffers  ;  but  I  would  pray  of  you  information, 
why  a  Jedwood  man  ought  not  to  use,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  country,  a  Jedwood-axe, 
being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  the  offensive  weapon  proper  to  his  country  ?  " 

**  The  crime  of  murder,"  said  the  bishop,  "  consists  not  in  the  weapon  with  which  the 

crime  is  inflicted,  but  in  the  pain  which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  liis  fellow-creature, 

and  the  breach  of  good  order  which  he  introduces  into  heaven's  lovely  and  peaceable 

creation  ;  and  it  is  by  turning  your  repentance  upon  this  crime  that  you  may  fairly 

expect  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  your  offences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the 

consequences  which  are  denounced  in  Holy  Writ  against  those  by  whom  man's  blood 

shall  be  shed." 

"  But,  good  father,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you  know  as  well  as  any  one,  that  in  this 

company,  and  in  this  very  church,  there  are  upon  tlie  watch  scores  of  both  Scotchmen 

and  Englishmen,  who  come  here  not  so  much  to  discharge  the  religious  duties  of  the  day, 

as  literally  to  bereave  each  other  of  their  lives,  and  give  a  new  example  of  the  horror  of 

those  feuds  which  the  two  extremities  of  Britain  nourish  against  each  other.     What 

conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like  me  to  hold  ?     Am  I  not  to  raise  tliis  hand  against  the 

English,  which  methinks  I  still  can  make  a  tolerably  efficient  one— or  am  I,  for  the  first 

time  in  my  life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  hold  back  my  sword  from  the 

slaughter  ?     Methinks  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impossible,  for  me  to  do  so  ; 

but  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  and  your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  unciues- 

tionably  I  must  do  my  best  to  be  governed  by  your  directions,  as  of  one  who  has  a  right 

and  title  to  direct  us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case,  as  they  term  it,  of  troubled  conscience." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  "it  is  my  duty,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  give  no 
occasion  this  day  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  breach  of  peace;  and  I  must  charge 
you,  as  my  penitent,  tliat  upon  your  soul's  safety,  you  do  not  minister  any  occasion  to 
affray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  maintaining  such  in  your  own  person,  or  inciting  others 
to  the  same;  for  by  following  a  different  course  of  advice,  I  am  certain  that  you,  as  well 
as  myself,  would  act  sinfully  and  out  of  character." 

"  So  I  will  endeavour  to  think,  reverend  father,"  answered  the  huntsman  ;  ''never- 
theless I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  in  my  favour  that  I  am  the  lirst  person  bearing 
the  surname  of  Turnbull,  together  with  the  proper  name  of  the  Prince  of  Archangels 
himself,  who  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  sustain  the  affront  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  a  southron  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  was  not  thereby  provoked  to  pluck  forth  his  own 
weapon,  and  to  lay  about  him." 
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"  Take  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  Prelate  of  Glasgow,  "and  observe,  that  even  now 
thou  art  departing  from  those  resolutions  which,  but  a  few  minutes  since,  thou  didst 
adopt  upon  serious  and  just  consideration;  wherefore  do  not  be,  O  my  son!  like  the  sow 
that  has  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and,  having  been  washed,  repeats  its  act  of  poUutioOy 
and  l>ocomcs  again  yet  fouler  than  it  was  before." 

"Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  "although  it  seems  almost 
unnatural  for  Scottishmen  and  English  to  meet  and  part  without  a  buffet,  yet  I  will 
endeavour  most  faithfully  not  to  minister  any  occasion  of  strife,  nor,  if  possible,  to 
snatch  at  any  such  occasion  as  shall  be  ministered  to  me." 

**  In  doing  so,"  returned  the  bishop,  "  thou  wilt  best  atone  for  the  injury  which  thou 
hast  done  to  the  law  of  Heaven  upon  former  occasions,  and  thou  shalt  prevent  the 
causes  fur  strife  betwixt  thee  and  thy  brethren  of  the  southern  land,  and  shalt  eschew 
the  temptation  towards  that  blood -guiltiness  which  is  so  rife  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  And  do  not  think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these  admonitions^  a 
duty  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  thy  covenant  to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian. 
I  myself  am  a  man  and  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  such,  I  feel  offended  at  the  unjust  conduct 
of  the  English  towards  our  country  and  sovereign ;  and  thinking  as  you  do  yourself, 
I  know  what  you  must  suffer  when  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  national  insults, 
unrctaliated  and  unrevenged.  But  let  us  not  conceive  ourselves  the  agents  of  that 
retributive  veng<»ance  which  Heaven  has,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  declared  to  be  its  own 
attribute.  Let  us,  while  we  see  and  feel  the  injuries  inflicted  on  our  own  country,  not 
forget  that  our  own  raids,  ambuscades,  and  surprisals,  have  been  at  lexist  equally  fatal 
to  the  English  as  their  attacks  and  forays  have  been  to  us;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual 
injuries  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint  George  be  no  longer  considered  as 
hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  district,  at  least  during  the  festivals  of  religion; 
but  as  they  are  mutually  signs  of  redemption,  let  them  be,  in  like  manner,  intimations 
of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both  sides." 

**  I  am  contented,"  answered  TurnbuU,  "  to  abstain  from  all  offences  towards  others, 
and  shall  even  endeavour  to  keep  myself  from  resenting  those  of  others  towards  me,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  pass  such  a  quiet  and  godly  state  of  things  as  your  words,  reverend 
father,  induce  me  to  expect."  Turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  in  stern 
expectation  of  approaching  death,  which  the  bishop  left  him  to  contemplate. 

The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  prelate  had  inspired  into  Michael  Tumbull,  had 
in  some  degree  diffused  itself  among  those  present,  who  heard  with  awe  the  spiritual 
admonition  to  suspend  the  national  antipathy,  and  remain  in  truce  and  amity  with  each 
other.  Heaven  had,  however,  decreed  that  the  national  quarrel,  in  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  sacrificed,  should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion  of  deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed  from  beneath  the  earth,  now  rung 
through  the  church,  and  roused  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  and  worshippers  then 
assembled.  Most  of  those  who  heard  these  warlike  sounds  betook  themselves  to  their 
weapons,  as  if  they  considered  it  useless  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  signal  of  conflict. 
Hoarse  voices,  rude  exclamations,  the  rattle  of  swords  against  their  sheaths,  or  their 
clashing  against  other  pieces  of  armour,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  an  onset,  which, 
however,  was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish 
of  trumpets  having  taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald  made  proclamation  to  the  following 
purpose  : — 

"  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants  of  chivalry  presently  assembled 
in  the  Kirk  of  Douglas,  and  whereas  there  existed  among  them  the  usual  causes  of 
quarrel  and  points  of  debate  for  their  advancement  in  chivalry,  therefore  the  Scottish 
knights  were  ready  to  fight  any  number  of  the  English  who  might  be  agreed,  either 
upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  upon  the  national  quarrel  in  any  of  its 
branches,  or  upon  whatever  point  might  be  at  issue  between  them,  which  should  be 
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deemed  satisfoctoTy  ground  of  quarrel  by  both ;  and  the  knights  who  should  chance  to 
be  nrorated  in  such  dispute  should  renounce  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the  bearing  arms 
therein  thereafter,  with  such  other  conditions  to  ensue  npon  their  defeat  aa  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  the  knights  present  at  the  Kirk  of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But 
foremost  of  all,  any  number  of  Scotlish  knigiits,  from  one  to  twenty,  will  defend  the 
quarrel  which  has  already  drawn  blood,  touching  the  freedom  of  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  and  the  rendition  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  owner  here  present.  "Wherefore  it 
ia  reqnired  that  the  English  knights  do  intimate  their  consent  that  auch  trial  of  valour 
take  place,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing 
ntterly  the  reputation  of  valour,  and  incurring  the  diminution  of  such  other  degree  of 
eatimatioD  as  a  courageous  pursuivant  of  arms  would  willingly  be  held  in,  both  by  the 
good  knights  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of  others." 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst  fears  of  those  who  had  looked  with 
anspicion  on  the  extraordinary  assemblage  this  iJay  of  the  dependents  of  the  House  of 
Douglaa.  After  a  short  pause,  the  trumpets  again  flourished  lustily,  when  the  reply  of 
the  English  knights  was  made  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  England's  knights,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  damsels,  should  not  be  asserted  by  her  children,  or  that  such  English  knights  as  were 
here  assembled,  should  show  the  least  backwardness  to  accept  the  combat  offered,  whether 
groanded  upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  whether  upon  the  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of  which  the  knights  of  England  here  present 
were  willing  to  do  battle  in  the  terms  of  the  indenture  aforesaid,  while  sword  and  lance 
shall  endure.  Saving  and  excepting  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can 
be  rendered  to  no  one  but  England's  king,  or  those  acting  under  bis  orders." 
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length  it  seemed  as  if  Fleming,  who  stood  foremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was 
desirous  to  measure  his  sword  with  De  Valence.  Aymer  himself,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  combat,  at  last  called  out,  *'  Faithless  Knight  of  Boghall !  step  forth  and 
deft'nd  yourself  against  the  imputation  of  having  deserted  your  lady  love,  and  of  being  a 
man-sworn  disgrace  to  the  rolls  of  chivalry!" 

"  My  answer,"  said  Fleming,  "  even  to  a  less  gross  taunt,  hangs  by  my  side,"  In  an 
instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand,  and  even  the  practised  warriors  who  looked  on  felt 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  projrress  of  the  strife,  which  rather  resembled  a  thunder 
storm  in  a  mountainous  country  than  the  stroke  and  parry  of  two  swords,  offending  on 
the  one  side,  and  keeping  the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Their  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprising  rapidity;  and  although  the  two  com- 
batants did  not  equal  Douglas  and  De  Walton  in  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  reserve, 
founde<l  upon  a  respect  which  these  knights  mutually  entertained  for  each  other,  yet  the 
want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree  of  fury,  which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  share 
in  the  issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperately  engaged,  the  partisans,  as  they  were  accos- 
tornfd,  stood  still  on  either  side,  and  looked  on  with  the  reverence  which  they  instinctive^ 
paid  to  their  commanders  and  leaders  in  arms.  One  or  two  of  the  women  were  in  the 
meanwhile  attracted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sex,  by  compassion  for  those  who 
had  already  experienced  the  casualties  of  war.  Young  Dickson,  breathing  his  last 
among  the  feet  of  the  combatants,*  was  in  some  sort  rescued  from  the  tumult  by 
the  Lady  of  Borkely,  in  whom  the  action  seemed  less  strange,  owing  to  the 
pilgrim's  dress  which  she  still  retained,  and  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  boy's  father  to  the  task  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which  is  bootless,"  said  old  Dickson, 
"  and  distract  not  your  own  attention  and  mine  from  preserving  you,  whom  it  is 
the  Douglas's  wish  to  rescue,  and  whom,  so  please  God  and  St  Bride,  I  consider 
as  placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Believe  me,  this  youth's  death  is  in 
no  way  forgotten,  though  this  be  not  the  time  to  remember  it.  A  time  will  come  for 
recoll(.»ction,  and  an  hour  for  revenge." 

So  said  the  stern  old  man,  reverting  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  corpse  which  lay  at  his 
feet,  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength.  Having  taken  one  more  anxious  look,  he  turned 
round,  and  placed  himself  where  he  could  best  protect  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  not  again 
turninjij  his  eyes  on  his  son's  body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continued,  without  the  least  cessation  on  either  side,  and 
without  a  decided  advantage.  At  length,  however,  fate  seemed  disposed  to  interfere; 
the  Knight  of  Fleming,  pushing  fiercely  forward,  and  brought  by  chance  almost  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  missed  his  blow,  and  his  foot  sliding  in 
the  blood  of  the  young  victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before  his  antagonist,  and  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  at  his  mercy,  when  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  who  inherited 
the  soul  of  a  warrior,  and,  besides,  was  a  very  strong,  as  well  as  an  undaunted  person, 
seeing  a  mace  of  no  great  weight  lying  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  dropped  by  the 
fallen  Dickson,  it,  at  the  same  instant,  caught  her  eye,  armed  her  hand,  and  intercepted, 
or  struck  down  the  sword  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
the  master  of  the  day  at  that  interesting  moment.     Fleming  had  more  to  do  to  avail 

*  [The  fall  of  thiti  brave  Rtripling  by  Uie  hand  of  the  English  governor,  and  the  stern  heroism  of  the  father  in  turning  from 
the  spot  where  he  lay,  "  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength,"  that  he  might  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  duty  which  DongUui 
had  assigned  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  excites  an  interest  for  both,  with  which  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted 
that  history  interferes.  It  was  the  old  man,  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son,  who  fell.  The  stogaUt  "  a  Douglas,  a  DouglaB,** 
having  been  prematurely  raised,  Dickson,  who  was  within  the  church,  thinking  that  his  young  I.ord  with  his  armed  tend 
was  at  hand,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  only  one  man  to  auist  him,  opposed  the  English,  who  now  rushed  to  the  door.  Cut 
acrms  the  middle  by  an  English  sword,  he  still  continued  his  opposition,  till  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshold.  Such  is 
tradition,  and  it  Is  supported  by  a  memorial  of  some  authority — a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Douglas, 
on  ^hich  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  supporting  with  his  left  arm  his  protruding  entrails,  and  raising  his  sword  with 
the  other  in  the  attitude  of  combat.] — Nole  by  thf  Rev.  Mr.  Rtewakt,  of  Douglas. 
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liiinself  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  recovery,  than  to  make  a  commentary  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  so  singularly  brought  about ;  he  instantly  recovered  the 
advantage  he  had  lost,  and  was  able  in  the  ensuing  close  to  trip  up  the  feet  of  his  antagonist, 
who  fell  on  the  pavement,  while  the  voice  of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be 
termed  such,  resounded  through  the  church  with  the  fatal  words,  "  Yield  thee,  Aymer 
de  Valence — ^rescue  or  no  rescue — yield  thee! — ^yield  ye!"  he  added,  as  he  placed  his 
sword  to  the  throat  of  the  fallen  knight,  "  not  to  me,  but  to  this  noble  lady — ^rescue  or 
no  rescue," 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  perceived  that  he  had  fairly  lost  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiny,  or  be  slain 
upon  the  spot.  There  was  only  one  consolation,  that  no  battle  was  ever  more  honour- 
ably sustained,  being  gained  as  much  by  accident  as  by  valour. 

The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat  between  Douglas  and  De  Walton 
did  not  much  longer  remain  in  suspense;  indeed,  the  number  of  conquests  in  single 
combat  achieved  by  the  Douglas  in.  these  wars,  was  so  great,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  not,  in  personal  strength  and  skill,  even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce 
himself,  and  he  was  at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the  art  of  war. 

So  however  it  was,  that  when  three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  in  hard  contest, 
Douglas  and  De  Walton,  whose  nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron,  began  to  show  some 
ugns  that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  exertion.  Their 
blows  began  to  be  drawn  more  slowly,  and  were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas, 
seeing  that  the  combat  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  generously  made  a  signal,  intimating 
to  his  antagonist  to  hold  his  hand  for  an  instant. 

"  Brave  De  Walton,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  mortal  quarrel  between  us,  and  you  must 
be  sensible  that  in  this  passage  of  arms,  Douglas,  though  he  is  only  worth  his  sword  and 
his  cloak,  has  abstained  from  taking  a  decisive  advantage  when  the  chance  of  arms  has 
more  than  once  offered  it.  My  father's  house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the 
dwelling,  and  the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable  reward  for  a  knight  to  fight 
for,  and  call  upon  me  in  an  imperative  voice  to  ])rosecute  the  strife  which  has  such  an 
object,  while  you  are  as  welcome  to  the  noble  lady,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  as  if  you 
had  received  her  from  the  hands  of  King  E<lward  himself;  an<l  I  ;^ive  you  my  word,  that 
the  utmost  honours  which  can  attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful  absence  of  every  thing 
like  injury  or  insult,  shall  attend  De  Walton  when  he  yields  up  the  castle,  as  well  as 
his  sword  to  James  of  Douglas." 

"  It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed,"  replied  Sir  John  do  Walton ;  "  but 
never  will  I  voluntarily  embrace  it,  and  never  shall  it  be  said  tliat  my  own  tongue, 
saving  in  the  last  extremity,  pronounced  upon  me  the  fatal  sentence  to  sink  the  point 
of  my  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the  march  with  his  whole  army,  to  resc^ue  the 
garrison  of  Douglas.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  hors(^'s  fe(^t  even  now;  and  I  will  uuiintain 
my  ground  while  I  am  within  reach  of  suj)i)ort ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  the  breath  which 
now  begins  to  fail  will  not  last  long  enough  to  uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  succour.  C(mie  on,  then,  and  treat  me  not  as  a  child,  but  as  one  who, 
whether   I   stand   or  fall,  fears   not   to   encounter   the   utmost   force   of  my   knightly 


antagonist." 


"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue,  lik(^  the  lurid  colour  of  the  thunder- 
cloud, changing  his  brow  as  he  spoke*,  intimating  that  he  meditated  a  speedy  end  to  the 
contest,  when,  just  as  the  noise  of  horses*  fcM^t  drew  nigh,  a  Welsh  knight,  known  as 
such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his  steed,  his  naked  limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called 
out  loudly  to  the  combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 

"  Is  Pembroke  near?"  said  De  Walton. 

"  No  nearer  than  Loudon  Hill,"  said  the  Prestantin ;  **  but  I  bring  his  conmiands  to 
John  de  Walton." 
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"  I  Stand  ready  to  ol)ey  them  through  every  danger,"  answered  the  knight 

"  Woe  is  nie,"  naid  tlie  Welshman,  "  that  my  mouth  should  bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave 
a  man  tidings  so  unwelcome  I  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  yesterday  received  information 
tliat  the  castle  of  Douglas  was  attacked  hy  the  son  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  Pembroke,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to  your 
support,  noble  knight,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He  did  so,  and  accord- 
ingly entertained  every  assurance  of  relieving  the  castle,  when  unexpectedly  he  met,  on 
Loudon  Hill,  a  body  of  men  of  no  very  inferior  force  to  his  own,  and  having  at  their 
head  that  famous  Bruce  whom  the  Scottish  rebels  acknowledge  as  their  king.  He 
marched  instantly  to  the  attack,  swearing  he  would  not  even  draw  a  comb  through  his 
grey  beard  until  he  had  rid  England  of  liis  recurring  plague.  But  the  fate  of  war  was 
against  us." 

He  stopt  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

"I  thought  so!"  exclaimed  Douglas.  "  Robert  Bruce  will  now  sleep  at  night,  since 
he  has  paid  home  Pembroke  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
army  at  Methuen  AVood.  His  men  are,  indeed,  accustomed  to  meet  with  dangers,  and 
to  conquer  them:  those  who  follow  him  have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  being 
partakers  of  the  i)erils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was  thought  that  the  waves  had  swallowed 
them  when  they  shipped  themselves  from  the  west;  but  know,  that  the  Bruce  was 
determined  with  the  present  reviving  spring  to  awaken  his  pretensions,  and  that  he  retires 
not  from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives,  and  while  a  single  lord  remains  to  set  bis  foot 
by  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  all  the  power  which  has  been  so  feloniously  employed 
against  him." 

"  It  is  even  too  true,"  said  the  Welshman  Meredith,  "  although  it  is  said  by  a  proud 
Scotchman. — The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  completely  defeated,  is  unable  to  stir  from  Ayr, 
towards  which  he  has  retreated  with  great  loss:  and  he  sends  his  instructions  to  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  and  trust  nothing  to  his  support." 

The  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news,  joined  in  a  shout  so  loud  and  ener- 
getic, that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  seemed  actually  to  rock,  and  threaten  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at  the  news  of  Pembroke's  defeat,  although 
in  some  respects  it  placed  him  at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  Lady  of 
Berkely.  He  could  not,  however,  claim  the  same  honourable  terms  which  had  been 
oifered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

"Noble  knight,"  he  said,  "it  is  entirely  at  your  pleasure  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
surrender  of  your  paternal  castle;  nor  have  I  a  right  to  claim  from  you  those  conditions 
which,  a  little  while  since,  your  generosity  put  in  my  offer.  But  I  submit  to  my  fate; 
and  upon  whatever  t<»rms  you  think  fit  to  grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  offer  to 
surrender  to  you  the  weapon,  of  which  I  now  put  the  point  in  the  earth,  in  evidence 
that  I  will  n(?ver  more  direct  it  against  you  until  a  fair  ransom  shall  place  it  once  more 
at  my  own  disposal." 

"  God  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Douglas,  "  that  I  should  take  such  advan- 
tage of  the  bravest  knight  out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found  me  work  in  battle!  I  will 
take  example  from  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly  bestowed  his  captive  in 
guerdon  upon  a  noble  damsel  here  present;  and  in  like  manner  I  transfer  my  claim  upon 
the  person  of  the  redoubted  Knight  of  Walton,  to  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Augusta 
Berkely,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  scorn  to  accept  from  the  Douglas  a  gift  which  the  chance 
of  war  has  thrown  into  Ids  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearing  this  unexpected  decision,  looked  up  like  the  traveller 
who  discovers  the  beams  of  the  sun  breaking  through  and  dispersing  the  tempest  which 
has  accompanied  him  for  a  whole  morning.     The  Lady  of  Berkely  recollected  what 
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became  her  rank,  and  showed  her  sense  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  off  the 
tears  which  had  unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes,  while  her  lover's  safety  and  her  own  were 
resting  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  desperate  combat,  she  assumed  the  look  proper  to  a 
heroine  of  that  age,  who  did  not  feel  averse  to  accept  the  importance  whicli  was  conceded 
to  her  by  the  general  voice  of  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  Stepping  forward,  bearing 
her  person  gracefully,  yet  modestly,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  looked  to 
in  difficulties  like  the  present,  she  addressed  the  audience  in  a  tone  which  might  not  have 
misbecome  the  Goddess  of  Battle  dispersing  her  influence  at  the  close  of  a  field  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

"  The  noble  Douglas,"  she  said,  "  shall  not  pass  without  a  prize  from  the  field  which 
he  has  so  nobly  won.  This  rich  string  of  brilliants,  which  my  ancestor  won  from  the 
Sultan  of  Trebisond,  itself  a  prize  of  battle,  will  be  honoured  by  sustaining,  under  the 
Douglas's  armour,  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  fortunate  lady  whom  the  victorious  lord  has 
adopted  for  his  guide  in  chivalry;  and  if  the  Douglas,  till  he  shall  adorn  it  with  that 
lock,  will  permit  the  honoured  lock  of  hair  which  it  now  bears  to  retain  its  station,  she 
on  whose  head  it  grew  will  hold  it  as  a  signal  that  poor  Augusta  de  Berkely  is  pardoned 
for  having  gaged  any  mortal  man  in  strife  with  the  Knight  of  Douglas." 

"  Woman's  love,"  replied  the  Douglas,  "  shall  not  divorce  this  locket  from  my  bosom, 
which  I  will  keep  till  the  last  day  of  my  life,  as  emblematic  of  female  worth  and  female 
virtue.  And,  not  to  encroach  upon  the  valued  and  honoured  province  of  Sir  John  de 
"Walton,  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  whoever  shall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of 
Berkely  has,  in  this  entangled  matter,  acted  otherwise  than  becomes  the  noblest  of  her 
sex,  he  will  do  well  to  be  ready  to  maintain  such  a  proposition  with  his  lance,  against 
James  of  Douglas,  in  a  fair  field." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approbation  on  all  sides ;  and  the  news  brought 
by  Meredith  of  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  recon- 
ciled the  fiercest  of  the  English  soldiers  to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle.  The 
necessary  conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put  the  Scottish  in  possession  of 
this  stronghold,  together  with  the  stores,  both  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  every  kind 
which  it  contained.  The  garrison  hud  it  to  boant,  that  they  obtained  a  free  passage,  with 
their  horses  and  anns,  to  return  by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  the  marches 
of  England,  without  either  sufiering  or  inflicting  damage. 

Margaret  of  Ilautlieu  was  not  behind  in  acting  a  generous  part;  the  gallant  Kniglit 
of  Valence  was  allowed  to  accompany  his  friend  De  Walton  and  the  Lady  Augusta  to 
England,  and  without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what  appeared  at  one  time  likely  to  end  in 
a  general  conflict,  terminate  so  auspiciously  for  his  country,  contented  himself  with 
bestowing  his  blessing  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  retiring  with  those  who  came  to 
assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm  Sunday  of  19th  March,  1306-7,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  career  of  conquest  whi(!h  was  uninterrui)ted,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  strengths  and  fortresses  of  Scotland  wen^  yielded  to  those  who  asserted  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  until  the  crowning  mc^rcy  was  gained!  in  the  celebrated  field  of 
Bannockbum,  where  the  English  sustained  a  defeat  more  disastrous  than  is  mentioned 
upon  any  other  occasion  in  their  annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  of  this  story.  King  Edward  was  greatly 
enraged  at  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  having  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  securing  at 
the  same  time  his  own  ol)ject,  the  envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of  BerJcely.  The  knights  to 
whom  he  referred  the  matter  as  a  subject  of  enquiry,  gave  it  nevertheless  as  their  opinion 
that  De  Walton  was  void  of  all  censure,  having  discharged  his  duty  in  its  fullest  extent, 
till  the  commands  of  his  superior  oflieer  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  place,  many  months   afterwards,    between 
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Margaret  of  Hautlicu  and  her  lover,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming.  The  use  which  the  kdy 
made  of  her  freedom,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament^  which  put  her  in 
posst»ssioii  of  her  father's  inheritance,  was  to  follow  her  adventurous  spirit  through 
dan^t»r.s  not  usually  encountered  hy  those  of  her  sex ;  and  the  Ladj  of  Hautlieu  was  not 
only  a  darin;2:  ft>ll()WtT  of  tht»  chast*,  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  even  not  daunted  in  the 
batth^field.  Sht*  remained  faithful  to  th(»  ixditical  principles  which  she  had  adopted  at 
an  early  pericMl ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  formed  the  gallant  resolution  of  shaking  the 
god  Cupid  from  her  horse's  mane*,  if  not  treading  him  beneath  her  horse's  feet. 

Th<»  Fleming,  although  he  had  vanished  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  counties  of 
Lanark  and  Ayr,  mad(»  an  attempt  to  state  his  apology  to  the  Lady  de  Hautlieu  herself 
who  returned  his  letter  unojMMied,  and  remaineil  to  all  appearance  resolved  never  again 
to  (Mit<T  uiK)n  tht»  topic  of  their  original  engagement.  It  chanced,  however,  at  a  later 
]w»ri(Ml  of  the  war  with  England,  while  Fleming  was  one  night  travelling  upon  the 
Bord(»r,  aft«T  the  onlinary  fashion  of  one  who  sought  adventures,  a  waiting-maid, 
CMiui|)|)ed  in  a  fantastic  habit,  asked  tlu»  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  name  of  her  lady, 
who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  lM*en  niath^  captive,  she  said,  by  certain  iU-disposed  caitiffs, 
wlio  were  carrying  her  by  force  through  the  forest.  The  Fleming's  lance  was,  of  course, 
in  its  rest,  and  wiHi  l>etide  the  faitour  whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its  thrust  |  the  first 
fell,  incapable  of  further  combat,  and  another  of  the  felons  encountered  the  Bune  fate 
with  little  more  resistance.  The  lady,  n*letLsed  from  the  discourteous  cord  which 
restrained  her  liberty,  did  not  hesitate  to  join  company  with  the  brave  knight  by  whom 
h\\v  had  been  rescued;  and  although  the  darkness  did  not  permit  her  to  recognise  her 
old  lover  in  her  libtTator,  yet  she  could  not  but  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  conversation 
with  which  he  entertained  her,  as  they  proiveih^l  on  the  way.  He  spoke  of  the  fallen 
caitiffs  as  beiiig  Englishmen,  who  foun<l  a  pleasure  in  exercising  oppression  and  barba- 
rities uiKm  the  wandering  dams«'ls  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause,  therefore,  the  champions 
of  that  country  were  bound  to  avtnige  while  the  blood  throbbed  in  their  veins.  He 
Hi>oke  of  the  injustice  of  the  national  quarrel  which  had  afforded  a  pretence  fi*r  such 
delibenite  oppn^ssion ;  and  the  lady,  who  herself  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English  in  the  affairs  of  Scotlanil,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  on  a  sulyect  which  she  had  so  much  reason  for  regarding  as  an 
afilicting  one.  Her  answer  was  given  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  not  ^Bsitate, 
if  the  times  should  call  for  such  an  example,  to  defend  even  with  her  hand  the  rights 
which  she  asserted  with  her  tongue. 

Pleased  with  the  sentim<»nts  which  she  expressed,  and  recognising  in  her  voice  that 
sciTct  charm,  which,  once  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  is  rarely  wrought  out  of 
th<*  n»membrance  ])y  a  long  train  of  subs(»quent  events,  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that 
the  tones  w«»re  familiar  to  him,  and  had  at  one  time  formed  the  key  to  his  innermost 
affections.  In  ]>nKMMMling  on  tlieir  journey,  the  knight's  troubled  state  of  mind  was 
augmented  instt^ul  of  bring  diminished.  The  scenes  of  his  earliest  youth  were  reciilled 
by  circ'umstan(*es  so  slight,  as  would  in  ordinary  cases  have  produced  no  effect  whatever; 
the  sentinit»nts  appeanMl  similar  to  those  which  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  enforce,  and 
he  half  persuaded  himself  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  to  be  to  him  the  beginning  of  a 
fortune  equally  singular  and  extraordinary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  had  no  anticipation  that  the  lady 
whom  he  had  heretofore  rej(»cted  was  again  thrown  into  his  path,  after  years  of  absence ; 
still  less,  when  daylight  gav(»  him  a  partial  view  of  his  fair  companion's  countenance,  was 
he  prepared  to  believe  that  he  was  once  again  to  term  himseli*  the  champion  of  Margaret 
dc  Ilautlieu,  but  it  was  so.  The  lady,  on  that  direful  morning  when  she  retired  from 
tlie  church  of  Douglas,  had  not  resolved  (indeed  what  lady  ever  did?)  to  renounce, 
without  some  struggle,  the  beauties  which  she  had  once  possessed.  A  long  process  of 
time,  employed  under  skilful  hands,  had  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  scars  which 
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renuuned  as  the  marks  of  her  fall. 
<agan  of  sight  no  longer  appoAred  s 
ribbon,  nnd  the  arts  of  the  t 
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Tlipse  wore  now  eoDsiderably  efTuced,  and  the  lost 
)  great  a  blemish,  concealed,  as  it  was,  by  a  blaek 
nho  made  it  her  business  to  shadow  it  oyer  by 
K  lock  of  hair.  In  a  word,  be  saw  tlie  same  Margaret  de  Hautlicu,  with  no  very 
different  style  of  expression  from  that  which  her  face,  partaking  of  the  high  and  paa- 
eionale  character  of  her  soul,  bad  always  presented.  It  seemed  to  botli,  therefore,  that 
their  fate,  by  bringing  them  together  after  a  separation  which  apjieared  so  decisive,  had 
intimated  its  Jiat  that  their  fortunes  were  inseparable  from  each  other.  By  the  time 
that  the  summer  sun  bad  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  the  two  travellers  rode  apart  from 
thwr  retinue,  conversing  tt^ctber  witli  an  eagerness  wliicb  marked  the  important  matters 
in  discussion  between  them  ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  made  generally  known  through 
Scotland,  that  Sir  Malcolm  Reming  and  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  were  to  be 
nnited  at  the  court  of  the  good  King  Robert,  and  the  husband  invested  with  the  honours 
of  Biggar  and  Cumbernauld,  an  earldom  so  long  known  in  the  family  of  Fleming. 


The  gentie  render  is  aciiuninli'il,  that  tlir's.^  arf,  in  nil  prohiihility,  tin-  Insl  tiilfS  which 
it  will  be  the  h)t  of  the  Aiitln.r  to  suhmit  to  the  piililic.  lie  is  new  on  the  eve  of 
visiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is  comini>M<.ii<.'<l  l.y  its  Koyal  Jlasi.-r  to  carry  the 
Author  of  Wnverh-y  to  cliniatrv-^  in  wliidi  h.'  nmy  |".-il.ly  cilitiiin  sucli  a  ii'st..rntion  of 
health  as  may  serve  him  to  spin  his  tlin-inl  ir.  lui  end  in  liis  own  country.  Had  bo 
continued  to  prosccntc  bis  nsun)  litiTiiry  liilmurs,  it  si'cms  indeed  pr<il)iil)h-,  ihiU  at  ihc 
tenn  of  j-ears  he  has  already  nttiiim-d,  lli<-  h.ml.  tr.  u-^e  the  pailielie  language  of  Scrip- 
ture  would  have  lieen  l.n.ken  at  (lie  li>nnl:iMi ;  and  little  can  one.  who  lias  cnjoyeil  on 
the  whole  an  nnommon  shar..  c,f  the  n,„.-l  in.-tim.Me  ..f  w.,rl,lly  blessings,  be  entitled 
to  complain,  thai  life,  advanein-  to  its  p.-ri-.d.  -1 M  be  »tl-ndnl  will,  its  usnid  propor- 
tion? of  shadows  and  storms.  They  Imve  atr-ete.l  hiiii  at  1  a-t  in  no  m..re  iwiuful  manner 
than  is  inseparable  from  tlie  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  debt  of  hnmauily.     Of  tho^e 
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whoM  relation  to  him  in  the  ranka  of  lire  might  hav«  ensured  him  their  tjwpiAhj  nnder 
inili^ItuKition,  many  nrc  now  no  more ;  anO  those  who  may  yet  foUov  in  his  wftke,  ve 
entitled  to  cx|H.><.-t,  in  bi-aring  inevitable  evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patieDCfl^  ntore 
especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  smaU  good  fortune  during  the  coone 
of  his  ]>ilgrimagf. 

The  ]iubli<:  have  rlainis  on  hix  gratitude,  for  vhich  the  Antbor  of  Waverlcj  hu  no 
aileqiuite  means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  poven  of  hia 
nund,  HUfh  as  they  are,  may  not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his  body ;  and  thnt 
hf  nmy  flnmin  meet  htx  patronining  frieud.s  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  li 
at  Uflrtt  ill  some  brani-h,  whi(-h  may  not  eall  forth  the  remark,  that — 
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Jp^-'.'^'^J'^  HE  Piiecip?  «f  puMifaiion  wliii-li  Im-  (■■ 
••i'jf^A!-  <.f  AiiHiial,  W-\nti  a  ini^cllflny  of  pn 


ikI  ^ 


|-!lll.V  klK.^ 


Illx.llt     CI 


title 


\i3M  ^"S™vin?^  nmr,>,.t  f.-Hh  ov.ry  y.-: 
fc-a-WT.^  ,„„„  ,^.Jlilp  in  GerniiiTiy.  iM'iV.iv  it  wn^  itiiiliitr..!  in  tlii-  .■-iiiitry  by  an  enter- 
prising lHwk«rn('r,  fl  German  l>J-  liirlli,  Mr  A<:koriHiUii..  Tli.-  rai.i.l  sn.r.-s  uf  Ui->  work, 
n^  i--  tiie  pustoin  of  tlie  time,  fruve  l.irtli  t..  :i  Im-I  .)f  riv.iK  iiml.  nincii-  utlicr^.  I.,  iin 
Animal  styled  The  Keepsake,  the  first  volume  r,f  wliieli  iippearr.l  in  IS'iS,  iiml  attrar'ic.l 
much  notice,  diiefly  in  <;oilsef|iieni-(!  of  tlif  very  niieiitmnon  spli-idimr  ul'  Jl-  illii-lriitive 
necomiwimmeiit^.  Tlie  expenditure  whidi  il.e  spiril.-il  pro]: 
magnificent  volmnc,  is  un.lerMoo.1  to  iiavo  been  not  less  tliaii  ( 
wiiiil  ponnils  sterling . 

Varionf!  gentlemen,  of  siieh  literary  repiitati<.i,  tliiit  any  <">,■  miirlil  iliink  il  :i 
to  Ih-  as-.)--inted  with  lliern,  Im.i  liw-n  ,mnonne.i|  su  i-.ntril.iit 
application  was  ma.le  to  me  to  aw-t  in  it  ;   ami  I  Mc.ur'lin^'ly 
at   the   Kditor's  .lisp*..-a!  a  few  fragni.'nt^  oriftinally  .l.v.ign.-.l 

the  Clironicles  of  tlii-  Caiionftiil'',   l.e>i'!f-  a  MS.  iJn.r llie  lori;j-negle<M...!  perforniaiK'e 

of  my  jouthfiil  days— III'-  Hon-e  ..f  A-jMn. 

The  Keepsake  for  1828  indu.le.l,  liow.'ver,  only  iliree  „(  tlie^..,  little  prose  l.il. "»' 


l>av<-  Im'< 


i-.-lve   |l,.,i 


Mil.  iH'I'.ire 
1.  p|..,-nre 
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moment,  and  in  the  act  of  being  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  Huge  triangular 
piles  of  planks  are  also  reared  in  different  parts  of  the  devoted  messuage ;  and  a  little 
group  of  trees,  that  still  grace  the  eastern  end,  which  rises  in  a  gentle  ascent,  have  just 
received  warning  to  quit,  expressed  by  a  daub  of  white  paint,  and  are  to  give  place  to  a 
curious  grove  of  chinmeys. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hurt  others  in  my  situation  to  reflect  that  this  little  range  of 
pasturage  once  belonged  to  my  father,  (whose  family  was  of  some  consideration  in  the 
world,)  and  was  sold  by  patches  to  remedy  distresses  in  which  he  involved  himself  in  an 
attempt  by  commercial  adventure  to  redeem  his  diminbhed  fortune.  While  the  building 
scheme  was  in  full  operation,  this  circumstance  was  often  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  class 
of  friends  who  are  anxious  that  no  [)art  of  your  misfortunes  should  escape  your  obser- 
vation. "  Such  pasture-ground ! — lying  at  the  very  town's  end — in  turnips  and  potatoes, 
the  parks  would  bring  20/.  per  acre,  and  if  leased  for  building — Oh,  it  was  a  gold 
mine! — And  all  sold  for  an  old  song  out  of  the  ancient  possessor's  hands!**  My 
comforters  cannot  bring  me  to  repine  much  on  this  subject.  If  I  could  be  allowed  to 
look  back  on  the  past  without  interruption,  I  could  willingly  give  up  the  enjoyment  of 
present  income,  and  the  hope  of  future  profit,  to  those  who  have  purchased  what  my 
father  sold.  I  regret  the  alteration  of  the  ground  only  because  it  destroys  associations, 
and  I  would  more  willingly  (I  think)  see  the  Earl's  Closes  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
retaining  their  silvan  appearance,  than  know  them  for  my  own,  if  torn  up  by  agriculture, 
or  covered  with  buildings.     Mine  are  the  sensations  of  poor  Logan : 

"  The  horrid  plough  has  rased  the  green 
Where  yet  a  child  I  stray'd ; 
The  axe  has  fcU'd  the  hawthorn  screen, 
The  schoolboy's  summer  shade." 

I  hope,  however,  the  threatened  devastation  will  not  be  consummated  in  my  day. 
Although  the  adventurous  spirit  of  times  short  while  since  passed  gave  rise  to  the 
undertaking,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  changes  have  so  far 
damped  the  spirit  of  speculation,  that  the  rest  of  the  woodland  footpath  leading  to  Aunt 
Margaret's  retreat  will  be  left  undisturbed  for  her  time  and  mine.  I  am  interested  in  this, 
for  every  step  of  the  way,  after  I  have  passed  through  the  green  already  mentioned,  has 
for  me  something  of  early  remembrance : — There  is  the  stile  at  which  I  can  recollect  a 
cross  child's-maid  upbraiding  me  with  my  infirmity,  as  she  lifted  me  coarsely  and  carelessly 
over  the  flinty  steps,  which  my  brothers  traversed  with  shout  and  bound.  I  remember 
the  suppressed  bitterne^ss  of  the  moment,  and,  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  the 
feeling  of  envy  with  which  I  regarded  the  easy  movements  and  elastic  steps  of  my 
more  happily  formed  brethn^n.  Alas !  these  goodly  barks  have  all  perished  on  life's  wide 
ocean,  and  only  that  which  seemed  so  little  seaworthy,  as  the  naval  phrase  goes,  has 
reached  the  port  when  the  tempest  is  over.  Then  there  is  the  pool,  where,  manoeuvring 
our  little  navy,  constructed  out  of  the  broad  water  fiags,  my  elder- brother  fell  in,  and 
was  scarce  saved  from  the  watery  element  to  die  under  Nelson's  banner.  There  is 
the  hazel  copse  also,  in  which  my  brother  Henry  used  to  gather  nuts,  thinking  little 
that  he  was  to  die  in  an  Indian  jungle  in  quest  of  rupees. 

There  is  so  much  more  of  remembrance  about  the  little  walk,  that — as  I  stop,  r^t  on 
my  crutch-headed  cane,  and  look  round  with  that  species  of  comparison  between  the 
thing  I  was  and  that  which  I  now  am — it  almost  induces  me  to  doubt  my  own  identity; 
until  I  find  myself  in  face  of  the  honeysuckle  porch  of  Aunt  Margaret's  dwelling,  with  its 
irregukrity  of  front,  and  its  odd  projecting  latticed  windows  ;  where  the  workmen  seem 
to  have  made  a  study  that  no  one  of  them  should  resemble  another,  in  form,  size,  or  in 
the  old-fashioned  stone  entablature  and  labeb  which  adorn  them.  This  tenement,  once 
the  manor-house  of  Earl's  Closes,  we  still  retain  a  slight  hold  upon  ;  for,  in  some  family 
arrangements,  it  had  seen  settled  upon  Aunt  Margaret  during  the  term  of  her  life. 
Upon  this  frail  tenure  dei)ends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  last  shadow  of  the  faBoily  of 
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Bothwell  of  Eiarrs  Closes,  and  their  last  slight  connection  with  their  patcrnalinheritancc. 
The  only  representative  will  then  be  an  infirm  old  man,  moving  not  unwillingly  to  the 
grave,  which  has  devoured  all  that  were  dear  to  his  affections. 

When  I  have  indulged  such  thoughts  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  enter  the  mansion,  which 
13  said  to  have  been  the  gatehouse  only  of  the  original  building,  and  find  one  being  on 
whom  time  seems  to  have  made  little  impression ;  for  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  to-day 
bears  the  same  proportional  age  to  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  my  early  youth,  that  the  boy 
of  ten  years  old  does  to  the  man  of  (by'r  Lady!)  some  fifty-six  years.  The  old  lady's 
invariable  costume  has  doubtless  some  share  in  confirming  one  in  the  opinion,  that  time 
has  stood  still  with  Aunt  Margaret. 

The  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  silk  gown,  with  ruffles  of  the  same  stuff  at  the  elbow, 
within  which  are  others  of  Mechlin  lace— the  black  silk  gloves,  or  mitts,  the  white  hair 
ooxnbed  back  upon  a  roll,  and  the  cap  of  spotless  cambric,  which  closes  around  the 
venerable  countenance,  as  they  were  not  the  costume  of  1780,  so  neither  were  they  that 
of  1826;  they  are  altogether  a  style  peculiar  to  the  individual  Aunt  Margaret.  There 
she  still  sits,  as  she  sat  thirty  years  since,  with  her  wheel  or  the  stocking,  which  she 
works  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  by  the  window  in  summer;  or,  perhaps,  venturing  as 
fiur  as  the  porch  in  an  unusually  fine  summer  evening.  Her  frame,  like  some  well- 
constructed  piece  of  mechanics,  still  performs  the  operations  for  which  it  had  seemed 
destined  ;  going  its  round  with  an  activity  which  is  gradually  diminished,  yet  indicating 
no  probability  that  it  will  soon  come  to  a  period. 

The  solicitude  and  affection  which  had  made  Aunt  Margaret  the  willing  slave  to  the 
inflictions  of  a  whole  nursery,  have  now  for  their  object  the  health  and  comfort  of  one 
old  and  infirm  man,  the  last  remaining  relative  of  her  family,  and  the  only  one  who  can 
still  find  interest  in  the  traditional  stores  which  she  hoards,  as  some  miser  hides  the  gold 
which  he  desires  that  no  one  should  enjoy  after  his  death. 

My  conversation  with  Aunt  Margaret  generally  relates  little  either  to  the  present  or 
to  the  future  :  for  the  passing  day  we  possess  as  much  as  we  require,  and  we  neither  of 
us  wish  for  more  ;  and  for  that  which  is  to  follow  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
neither  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  anxiety.  We  therefore  naturally  look  back  to  the  past  ; 
and  forget  the  present  fallen  fortunes  and  declined  importance  of  our  family,  in  recalling 
the  hours  when  it  was  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  know  as  much  of  Aunt  Margaret  and 
her  nephew  as  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  following  conversation  and  naiTative. 

Last  week,  when,  late  in  a  summer  evening,  I  went  to  call  on  the  old  lady  to  whom 
my  reader  is  now  introduced,  I  was  received  by  her  with  all  her  usual  aftection  and 
benignity;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  seemed  abstracted  and  disposed  to  silence. 
I  asked  her  the  reason.  "  Th(»y  have  been  clearing  out  the  old  chapel,"  she  said; 
"  John  Clayhudgeons  having,  it  seems,  discovered  that  the  stuff  witliin — being,  I 
suppose,  the  remains  of  our  ancestors — was  excellent  for  top-dressing  the  meadows." 

Here  I  started  up  with  more  alacrity  than  I  have  displayed  for  some  years  ;  but  sat 
down  while  my  aunt  added,  laying  her  luind  upon  my  sleeve,  "  The  cliai)el  lias  been  long 
considered  as  common  ground,  my  dear,  and  used  for  a  penfold,  and  what  objection  can 
we  have  to  the  man  for  employing  what  is  his  own,  to  his  own  profit  ?  Besides,  I  did 
speak  to  him,  and  he  very  readily  and  civilly  promised,  tliat,  if  he  found  bonces  or  monu- 
ments, they  should  be  carefully  respected  and  reinstated  ;  and  wliat  more  could  I  ask  ? 
So,  the  first  stone  they  found  bore  the  name  of  Margaret  Bothwell,  l.^So,  and  I  have 
caused  it  to  be  laid  carefully  aside,  as  I  think  it  betokens  death  ;  and  having  served  my 
namesake  two  hundred  years,  it  has  just  been  cast  up  in  time  to  do  me  the  same  good 
turn.  My  house  has  been  long  put  in  order,  as  far  as  the  small  earthly  concerns  require 
it,  but  who  shall  say  that  their  account  with  Heaven  is  sufficiently  revised  ?" 

•*  After  what  you  have  said,  aunt,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  I  ought  to  take  my  hat  and  go 
away,  and  so  I  should,  but  that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  little  alloy  mingled  with  our 
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devotion.  To  think  of  death  at  all  times  is  a  duty—to  suppose  it  nearer,  from  the 
finding  of  an  old  gravestone,  is  suiwrstition  ;  and  you,  with  your  strong  useful  common 
wnse,  which  was  so  long  the  prop  of  a  fallen  family,  are  the  laat  person  whom  I  should 
have  suspected  of  such  weakness." 

"  Neither  would  I  have  deserved  your  suspicions,  kinsman,"  answered  Aunt  Margaret, 
"  if  we  wen*  speaking  of  any  incident  occurring  in  the  actual  business  of  human  life. 
But  for  all  this  I  have  a  sense  of  superstition  about  me,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  part 
with.  It  is  a  feeling  which  separates  me  from  this  age,  and  links  me  with  that  to  which 
I  am  hastening  ;  and  even  when  it  seems,  as  now,  to  lead  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  bids  me  gaz(^  on  it,  I  do  not  love  that  it  should  be  dispelled.  It  soothes  my  imagina- 
tion, without  influencing  my  reason  or  conduct." 

"  I  profess,  my  good  lady,"  replied  I,  "  that  had  any  one  but  you  made  such  a 
de<*laration,  I  should  have  thought  it  as  capricious  as  that  of  the  clergyman,  who,  with- 
out vindicating  his  false  reading,  preferred,  from  habit's  sake,  his  old  Mumpsimus  to  the 
mo<h'rn  Sunipsimus." 

"  Well,"  answered  my  aunt,  "  I  must  explain  my  inconsistency  in  this  particular,  by 
comparing  it  to  another.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  [)iece  of  that  old-fashioned  thing  called 
a  Jacobite  ;  but  I  am  so  in  sentiment  and  fei*ling  only;  for  a  more  loyal  subject  never 
joined  in  prayers  for  the  health  and  wealth  of  George  the  Fourth,  whom  God  long 
[)reserve!  But  I  dare  say  that  kind-hearted  sovereign  would  not  deem  that  an  old 
woman  did  him  much  injury  if  she  leaned  back  in  her  arm  chair,  just  in  such  a  twilight 
as  this,  and  thought  of  the  high-mettled  men,  whose  sense  of  duty  called  them  to  arms 
against  his  grandfather;  and  how,  in  a  cause  which  they  deemed  that  of  their  rightful 
prince  and  country, 

'  They  fought  till  their  hands  to  the  broadsword  were  glued, 
They  fought  against  fortune  with  hearts  unsubdued.' 

Do  not  come  at  such  a  moment,  when  my  head  is  full  of  plaids,  pibrochs,  and  claymores, 
and  ask  my  reason  to  admit  what,  I  am  afraid,  it  caimot  deny — I  mean,  that  the  pubhc 
advantage  perem|)torily  demanded  that  these  things  should  cease  to  exist.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  refuse  to  allow  the  justice  of  your  reasoning  ;  but  yet,  being  convinced  against 
my  will,  you  will  gain  little  by  your  motion.  You  might  as  well  read  to  an  infatuated 
lover  the  catalogue  of  his  mistre^s*s  imperfections  ;  for,  when  he  has  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  sunnnary,  you  will  only  get  for  answer,  that,  *  he  lo'es  her  a*  the  better.' " 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  changed  the  gloomy  train  of  Aunt  Margaret's  thoughts,  and 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  "  Well,  I  can't  help  being  persuaded  that  our  good  king  is  the 
more  sure  of  Mrs.  BothweH's  loyal  affection,  that  he  has  the  Stuart  right  of  birth,  as 
well  as  the  Act  of  Succession  in  his  favour." 

"  Perhaps  my  attachment,  were  its  source  of  consequence,  might  be  found  warmer  for 
the  union  of  the  rights  you  mention,"  said  Aunt  Margaret;  "  but,  upon  my  word,  it 
would  be  as  sincere  if  the  king's  right  were  founded  only  on  the  will  of  the  nation,  as 
declared  at  the  Revolution.     I  am  none  of  your  jure  divino  folk." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding  ;  or  rather,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  call  me  one  of 
the  party  which,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  were  called  Whimsicals ;  because  they  were 
sometimes  operated  upon  by  feelings,  sometimes  by  principle.  After  all,  it  is  very  hard 
that  you  will  not  allow  an  old  woman  to  be  as  inconsistent  in  her  political  sentiments,  as 
mankind  in  general  show  themselves  in  all  the  various  courses  of  life  ;  since  you  cannot 
point  out  one  of  them,  in  which  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  pursue  it  are 
not  peq)etually  carrying  us  away  from  the  path  which  our  reason  points  out." 

"  True,  aunt ;  but  you  are  a  wilful  wanderer,  who  should  be  forced  back  into  the 
right  path." 

"  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Aunt  Margaret.  "  You  remember  the  Gaelic 
song,  though  I  dare  say  I  mispronounce  the  words — 
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*  Uatil  Siohatil.  mm  dov^ki  mu' 

*  1  SJBL  ulccp.  do  E>cc  vakea  kc' 

I  tell  jou,  kinsman,  tliat  the  sort  of  waking  dreams  which  mv  imiipuution  spins  out,  in 
what  your  favourite  Wordsworth  calls  '  moods  of  mv  own  mind,*  are  worth  all  the  rest 
of  mj  more  active  davs.  Then,  instead  of  looking  forwards  as  I  did  in  youth,  and 
forming  for  myself  fairy  palaces,  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I  turn  my  eyes  backward 
npon  the  days  and  manners  of  my  better  time  ;  and  the  sad,  yet  soothing  recollections 
came  so  dose  and  interesting,  tliat  I  almost  think  it  sacrilege  to  be  wiser,  or  more 
rational,  or  less  prejudiced,  than  those  to  whom  I  looked  up  in  my  younger  years." 

*^  I  think  I  now  understand  what  you  mean."  I  answered,  "  and  can  comprehend  why 
JOQ  should  occasionally  prefer  the  twilight  of  illusion  to  the  steady  light  of  reason." 

"  Where  there  is  no  task,"  she  rejoined,  "  to  be  periormed,  we  may  sit  in  the  dark  if 
we  like  it — if  we  go  to  work,  we  must  ring  for  candles." 

*^  And  amidst  such  shadowy  and  doubtful  light,"  continued  L  **  imagination  frames  her 
enchanted  and  enchanting  visions,  and  sometimes  passes  them  upon  the  senses  for  reality." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Iklargaret,  who  is  a  well-read  woman,  '*  to  those  who  resemble  the 
translator  of  Tassq, 

*  PrcTailing  poet,  vbose  ucdoubcing  mind 
Believed  the  magic  vondt:n  vhich  he  su^g.' 

It  is  not  required  for  this  purpose,  that  you  should  be  sensible  of  the  painful  horrors 
which  an  actual  belief  in  such  prodigies  inflicts  -  such  a  belief,  now-a-days,  belongs  only 
to  fools  and  children.  It  is  not  necessarv  that  vour  ears  should  tin<;le,  and  vour  com- 
plexioii  change,  like  that  of  Theodore,  at  the  approach  of  the  spectral  huntsman.  AU 
that  is  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  milder  feeling  of  supernatural  awe  is,  that 
you  should  be  susceptible  of  the  slight  shuddering  which  creeps  over  you  when  you  hear 
a  tale  of  terror — ^that  well-vouched  tale  which  the  narrator,  having  first  expressed  his 
general  disbelief  of  all  such  legendary  lore,  selects  and  produces,  as  having  sometliing  in 
it  which  he  has  been  always  obliged  to  give  up  as  inexplicable.  Another  symptom  is, 
a  momentary  hesitation  to  look  round  you,  when  th<»  interest  of  the  narrative  is  at  the 
highest ;  and  the  third,  a  desire  to  avoid  Uxjkin^  iutu  a  mirn>r,  when  you  are  a-«>!U% 
in  your  chamlxT,  for  the  evening.  I  mean  -ucli  tire  signs  which  imlioate  the  cri>is, 
when  a  female  imaorination  i-  in  due  ti-mix^rature  to  enjov  a  irho."*t  st<Tv.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  describe  those  which  express  the  same  disposition  in  a  gentleman." 

"  This  last  symptom,  dear  aunt,  of  shunning  tlie  mirrur,  seems  likely  to  l>e  a  rare 
occurrence  amongst  the  fair  sex." 

"  You  are  a  novice  in  toilet  fashions,  mv  dear  kinsman.  All  women  consult  the 
looking-glass  with  anxiety  before  they  go  into  company;  but  when  they  return  home, 
the  mirror  has  not  the  same  charm.  The  die  has  l>een  ca-^t — the  party  has  Invn  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  in  the  impression  which  she  do>ii-ed  to  make.  But,  wiilunit 
going  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  clres<ing-tablc,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  my^'lf,  like 
many  other  hrmest  folk,  do  not  like  to  see  the  blank  black  front  of  a  large  mirrv^r  in  a 
room  dimly  lighted,  and  wlicre  the  n-flection  of  the  candle  se«"ms  rather  to  lose  itsi^lf  in 
the  deep  obscurity  of  the  gla»s  than  to  be  rcflectecl  back  again  into  the  apartment. 
That  space  of  inky  darkness  s<vins  to  be  a  fi«4d  for  Fancy  to  play  her  re\ ds  in.  She 
may  call  up  other  features  to  meet  us  in-tead  of  the  refliH*tion  of  our  own  :  or,  as  in  the 
spells  of  Hallowe'en,  which  we  barntd  in  childh(KKl,  some  unknown  form  may  K*  sern 
peeping  over  our  shouMer.  In  ^liort,  when  I  am  in  a  ghost-seeing  hununir.  1  make  my 
handmaiden  draw  the  gre<*n  curtain-j  over  the  mirror,  before  I  ir«>  into  the  nK»m,  so  tliai 
she  may  have  the  first  sh<K*k  of  the  apjjarition,  if  there  W  any  to  1h^  <cen.  l>ut,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  this  di^like  to  h>ok  into  a  mirror  in  particular  times  antl  ]>hKvs,  ha<, 
I  believe,  its  original  foundation  in  a  storv  which  came  to  me  bv  tradition  from  mv 
grandmother,  who  was  a  party  concerned  in  the  scene  of  which  I  will  now  tell  you.** 


©ajaptcr  tSsiE  d?iic0t 


^t^lj^  OU  arc  fond  (said  my  aunt)  of  sketclit's  of  the  Bociety  wliicli  lias  parsed  away. 
'  I  wirth  I  could  describe  to  you  Sir  Pliilip  Forester,  the  "  chartered  libertine" 
1^  of  Seotticli  good  company,  about  the  end  of  the  la,*t  century.  I  never  saw 
n  indee<l;  but  my  mothcr'.s  traditions  verc  full  of  his  wit,  gallantry  and 
dissipation.  This  gay  knight  flourished  alwut  ttie  end  of  tlie  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  lie  was  the  Sir  Charlea  Easy  and  the  Lovelace  of  his  day  and  country: 
renowned  for  the  number  of  duels  he  ha<.l  fou<ilit,  and  the  Bucccssful  intrigues  which  he 
liatX  carried  on.  The  supremacy  which  he  had  attained  in  the  fashionable  world  was 
absolute;  and  when  we  combine  it  with  one  or  two  anecdotes,  for  which,  "if  lawa  were 
made  for  every  degree,"  he  ought  certainly  to  have  been  hanged,  the  populari^  of  such 
a  person  really  serves  to  shew,  either  tlmt  the  jiresent  times  are  much  more  decent,  if 
not  more  virtuous,  than  they  formerly  were;  or,  that  high  breeding  then  was  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  that  which  is  now  so  called;  and,  consequently,  entitled  the 
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successful  professor  to  a  proportionable  degree  of  plenary  indulgences  and  pnvilegcs. 
No  beau  of  this  day  could  have  borne  out  so  ugly  a  story  as  that  of  Pretty  Peggy 
Grindstone,  the  miller's  daughter  at  Sillermills — it  had  well-nigh  made  work  for  the 
Lord  Advocate.  But  it  hurt  Sir  Philip  Forester  no  more  than  the  hail  hurts  the  hearth- 
stone.    He  was  as  well  received  in  society  as  ever,  and  dined  with  the  Duke  of  A 

the  day  the  poor  girl  was  buried.  She  died  of  heart-break.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  story. 

N0W9  you  must  listen  to  a  single  word  upon  kith,  kin,  and  ally;  I  promise  you  I  will 
not  be  prolix.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  authenticity  of  my  legend,  that  you  should 
know  that  Sir  Philip  Forester,  with  his  handsome  person,  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
fashionable  manners,  married  the  younger  IVIiss  Falconer  of  King's  Copland.  Tlie  elder 
sister  of  this  lady  had  previously  become  the  wife  of  my  grandfather,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Bothwelly  and  brought  into  our  family  a  good  fortune.  Miss  Jemima,  or  Miss  Jenmiie 
Falconer,  as  she  was  usually  called,  had  also  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling — then 
thought  a  very  liandsome  portion  indeed. 

The  two  sisters  were  extremely  different,  though  each  had  their  admirers  while  they 
remained  single.  Lady  Bothwell  had  some  touch  of  the  old  King's-Copland  blood  about 
her.  She  was  bold,  though  not  to  the  degree  of  audacity;  ambitious,  and  desirous  to 
raise  her  house  and  family;  and  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  considerable  spur  to  my  grand- 
&ther,  who  was  otherwise  an  indolent  man;  but  whom,  unless  he  has  been  slandered, 
his  lady's  influence  involved  in  some  political  matters  which  had  been  more  wisely  let 
alone.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  principle,  however,  and  masculine  good  sense,  as  some 
of  her  letters  testify,  which  are  still  in  my  wainscot  cabinet. 

Jemmie  Falconer  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister  in  every  respect.  Her  understanding 
did  not  reach  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  if,  indeed,  she  could  be  said  to  have  attained  it. 
Her  beauty,  while  it  lasted,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  delicacy  of  complexion  and 
regularity  of  features,  without  any  peculiar  force  of  expression.  Even  these  charms 
faded  under  the  sufferings  attendant  on  an  ill-sorted  match.  She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  treated  with  a  callous,  yet  polite  indifference, 
which,  to  one  whose  heart  was  as  tender  as  her  judgment  was  w<*ak,  was  more  painful 
perhaps  than  absolute  ill-usage.  Sir  Philip  was  a  voluptuary,  that  is,  a  completely  selfish 
egotist,  whose  disposition  and  character  resembled  the  rapier  lie  wore,  |)olislie(l,  keen, 
and  brilliant,  but  inflexible  and  unpitying.  As  he  observed  carefully  all  the  usual  forms 
towards  liis  lady,  he  had  the  art  to  deprive  her  even  of  the  compassion  of  the  world;  and 
useless  and  unavailing  as  that  may  be  while  actually  possesscMl  by  the  suflerer,  it  is,  to  a 
mind  like  Lady  Forester's,  most  painful  to  know  she  has  it  not. 

The  tattle  of  society  did  its  best  to  place  the  peccant  husband  above  the  suffering  wife. 
Some  called  her  a  poor  spiritless  thing,  and  dciclared,  that,  with  a  litth;  of  her  sister'n 
spirit,  she  might  have  brought  to  reason  any  Sir  Philip  whatscx'vrr,  were  it  the  t<'mia<»^ant 
Falconbridge  himself     But  the  greater  part  of  their  accpiaintanre  affected  candour,  and 
saw   faults  on  both  sides;  though,   in  fact,  there  only  existed  the  o|)pressor  and  the. 
oppressed.     The  tone  of  such  critics  was — "To  be  sure,  no  one  will  justify  Sir  Pliilip 
Forester,  but  then  we  all  know  Sir  Philip,  and  Jemmi<!  Falcriner  mijzht  have  known 
what  she  had  to  expect  from  the  be^rinning. — What  mad<.'  her  set  her  cap  at  Sir  Philip? 
— He  would  never  have  looked  at  lier  if  she  had  not  thrown  herself  at  his  head,  with 
her  poor  ten  thousand  pounds.     I  am  sure,  if  it  is  money  he  wanted,  sIh»  six/iled  liis 
market.    I  know  where  Sir  Philip  could  have  done  umch  better. — And  then,  if  she  rrould 
have  the  man,  could  not  she  try  to  make  him  more  comfc»rtabh»  at  liome,  and  have  liis 
friends  oftener,  and  not  plague  him  with  the  scpialling  children,  and  take  can5  all  was 
handsome  and  in  good  style  about  the  hou.^e?  I  declare  I  tliink  Sir  Philip  wouhl  have 
made  a  very  domestic  man,  with  a  woman  who  knew  how  to  niana^'e  him  *' 

Now  these  fair  critics,  in  raising  their  profound  edifice  of  (hum^Htic  felicitv    did  not 

■r     ' 
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rocolleot  that  the  corner-stone  was  wanting;  and  that  to  receive  good  company  with  good 
cheer,  the  means  of  the  hanquet  ouglit  to  have  bet»n  furnished  by  Sir  Philip ;  whose  inccnne 
(dilapidated  as  it  wiu*)  was  not  equal  to  the  display  of  hospitality  required,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  sup[)ly  of  the  good  knight's  menus  plawrs.  So,  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
so  sagely  sugg<»sted  by  female  friends,  Sir  Philip  carried  his  good-humour  every  where 
abroad,  and  left  at  home  a  solitary  mansion  and  a  pining  spouse. 

At  l(Migth,  inconvenienced  in  his  money  affairs,  and  tired  even  of  the  short  time  which 
he  sjM»nt  in  his  own  dull  house,  Sir  Philip  Forester  determined  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Con- 
tin(»nt,  in  the  caj^aeity  of  a  voluntetT.  It  was  then  common  for  men  of  fashion  to  do  so; 
and  our  kniglit  jM^rhaps  was  of  opinion  that  a  touch  of  the  military  character,  just  enough 
to  exalt,  but  not  render  pe<lantie,  his  qualities  as  a  beau  gargon^  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain |K»ssession  of  the  elevated  situation  which  he  held  in  the  ranks  of  fashion. 

Sir  Philip's  resolution  thn»w  his  wife  into  agonies  of  terror,  by  which  the  worthy 
banuiet  was  so  much  annoyed,  that,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  took  some  trouble  to  soothe 
Iht  apprehensions;  and  onee  more  brought  her  to  shed  tears,  in  which  sorrow  was  not 
altog<»ther  unniingled  with  ple4isure.  Lady  Bothwell  asked,  as  a  favour.  Sir  Philip's 
jx'rmission  to  receive  her  sister  and  her  family  into  her  own  house  during  his  absence 
on  tlie  Continent.  Sir  Philip  readily  assentcnl  to  a  proposition  which  saved  expense, 
sih'nced  the  foolish  people  who  might  have  talked  of  a  deserted  wife  and  family,  and 
gratified  La<ly  Botliw(»ll,  for  whom  he  felt  some  resjKJct,  as  for  one  who  often  spoke  to 
him,  always  with  frtHHlom,  and  sometimes  with  severity,  without  being  deterred  either  by 
his  raiUcry,  or  the  prestige  of  liis  reputation. 

A  day  or  two  In^fore  Sir  Philip's  departun*.  Lady  Bothwell  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
him,  in  her  sister's  pres(»nce,  th(»  direct  question,  which  his  timid  wife  had  often  desired, 
but  never  ventunnl,  to  put  to  him. 

"  Pray,  Sir  Philip,  what  route  do  you  take  when  you  reach  the  Continent?" 

"  I  go  from  Leith  to  Ilelvoc^t  by  a  packtjt  with  advices." 

"That  I  com])rehend  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  dryly;  "but  you  do  not  mean 
to  remain  long  at  Ilelvoet,  I  presume,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  your  next 
object?" 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  Sir  Philip,  "  a  question  which  I  have  not  dared 
to  ask  myself.  The  answer  depends  on  the  fate  of  war.  I  shall,  of  course,  go  to  head- 
quarters, wluTcver  they  may  happen  to  be  for  the  time ;  deliver  my  letters  of  introduction ; 
learn  as  much  of  tlie  noble  art  of  war  as  may  suflice  a  poor  interloping  amateur;  and 
then  take  a  glance  at  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Gazette.** 

"  And  I  trust,  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "that  you  will rememlier  that  you  are 
a  husband  and  a  father;  and  that  though  you  think  fit  to  indulge  this  military  fancy,  you 
will  not  let  it  hurry  you  into  dangers  which  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  any  save 
j)rofessional  persons  to  encounter?  " 

"Lady  Bothwell  does  me  too  much  honour,"  replied  the  adventurous  knight,  "in 
regarding  such  a  circumstance  with  the  slightest  interest.  But  to  soothe  your  flattering 
anxiety,  I  trust  your  ladyship  will  recollect,  that  I  cannot  expose  to  hazard  the  venerable 
and  paternal  character  which  you  so  obligingly  recommend  to  my  protection,  without 
putting  in  some  j)eril  an  hone^st  fellow,  called  Philip  Forester,  with  whom  I  have  kept 
company  for  thirty  years,  and  with  whom,  though  some  folk  consider  him  a  coxcomb,  I 
have  not  tlie  least  desire  to  j)art." 

"Well,  Sir  Philip,  yon  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs;  I  have  little  right  to 
interfere  — you  are  not  my  husband." 

"  God  forbid!" — said  Sir  Philip  hastily;  instantly  adding,  however,  "  God  forbid  that 
I  should  deprive  my  friend  Sir  Geoffrey  of  so  inestimable  a  treasure." 

"  But  you  are  my  sister's  husband,"  replied  the  lady;  "and  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
of  her  present  distress  of  mind ^" 
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"  If  hearing  of  nothing  else  from  morning  to  night  can  make  me  aware  of  it,"  said 
Sir  Philip,  "  I  should  know  something  of  the  matter." 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  reply  to  your  wit,  Sir  Philip,"  answered  Lady  Bothwell;  "but 
JOQ  must  be  sensible  that  all  this  distress  is  on  account  of  apprehensions  for  your  per- 
sonal safety." 

"  In  that  case,  I  am  surprised  that  Lady  Bothwell,  at  least,  should  give  herself  so 
much  trouble  upon  so  insignificant  a  subject." 

"  My  sister's  interest  may  account  for  my  being  anxious  to  learn'  something  of 
Sir  Philip  Forester's  motions;  about  which  otherwise,  I  know,  he  would  not  wish  me 
to  concern  myself.     I  have  a  brother's  safety,  too,  to  be  anxious  for." 

"  You  mean  Major  Falconer,  your  brother  by  the  mother's  side: — What  can  he  pos- 
sibly have  to  do  with  our  present  agreeable  conversation?" 

"  You  have  had  words  together.  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"Naturally;  we  are  connections,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  "and  as  such  have  always  had 
the  usual  intercourse." 

**  That  is  an  evasion  of  the  subject,"  answered  the  lady.  "  By  words,  I  mean  angry 
words,  on  the  subject  of  your  usage  of  your  wife." 

"If,"  replied  Sir  Philip  Forester,  "you  suppose  Major  Falconer  simple  enough  to 
intrude  his  advice  upon  me,  Lady  Bothwell,  in  my  domestic  matters,  you  are  indeed 
warranted  in  believing  that  I  might  possibly  be  so  far  displeased  with  the  interference, 
as  to  request  him  to  reserve  his  advice  till  it  was  asked." 

"And,  being  on  these  terms,  you  are  going  to  join  the  very  army  in  which  my  brother 
Falconer  is  now  serving?" 

"  No  man  knows  the  path  of  honour  better  than  Major  Falconer,"  said  Sir  Philip. 
**  An  aspirant  after  fame,  like  me,  cannot  choose  a  better  guide  than  his  footsteps." 

Lady  Bothwell  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes. 

"And  this  heartless  raillery,"  she  said,  "  is  all  the  consideration  that  is  to  be  given  to 
our  apprehensions  of  a  quarrel  which  may  bring  on  the  most  terrible  consequences? 
Grood  God!  of  what  can  men's  hearts  be  made,  who  can  thus  dally  with  the  agony 
of  others?" 

Sir  Philip  Forester  was  moved;  he  laid  aside  the  mocking  tone  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  spoken. 

"Dear  Lady  Bothwell,"  he  said,  taking  her  reluctant  band,  "we  are  both  wrong:  — 
you  are  too  deeply  serious;  I,  perhaps,  too  little  so.  The  dispute  I  had  with  Major 
Falconer  was  of  no  earthly  consequence.  Had  any  thing  occurred  betwixt  us  that  ought 
to  have  been  settled  par  vole  du  fait,  as  we  say  in  France,  neither  of  us  are  persons  that 
are  likely  to  postpone  such  a  meeting.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  were  it  generally  known 
that  you  or  my  Lady  Forester  are  apprehensive  of  such  a  catastrophe,  it  might  be  the 
very  means  of  bringing  about  what  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  happen.  I  know 
your  good  sense,  Lady  Bothwell,  and  that  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  really 
my  affairs  require  my  absence  for  some  months; — this  Jemima  cannot  understand;  it  is 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  questions,  why  can  you  not  do  this,  or  that,  or  tlie  third  thing; 
and,  when  you  have  proved  to  her  that  her  expedients  are  totally  ineffectual,  you  have 
just  to  begin  the  whole  round  again.  Now,  do  you  tell  her,  dear  Lady  Bothwell,  that 
you  are  satisfied.  She  is,  you  must  confess,  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  authority 
goes  farther  than  reasoning.  Do  but  repose  a  little  confidence  in  me,  and  you  shall  see 
how  amply  I  will  repay  it." 

Lady  Bothwell  shook  her  head,  as  one  but  half  satisfied.  "  How  difficult  it  is  to 
extend  confidence,  when  the  basis  on  which  it  ouglit  to  rest  has  been  so  much  shaken ! 
But  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  Jemima  easy ;  and  farther,  I  can  only  say,  that  for  keep- 
ing your  present  [)urpose,  I  hold  you  responsible  both  to  God  and  man." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  deceive  you,"  said  Sir  Philip;  *'the  safest  conveyance  to  me 
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will  be  through  tlie  griiend  post-office,  Helvoetsluys,  where  I  will  take  care  to  leave 
onlera  for  forwarding  ray  Ictterji.  As  for  Falconer,  our  only  encounter  will  be  over 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy  !  no  make  yourself  perfectly  ewy  oa  hie  score." 

Lady  Botliwell  could  not  make  herself  easy ;  yet  she  was  Mnsible  that  her  sister  hurt 
hiT  own  cause  by  taking  on,  as  the  maid-scrvanta  call  it,  t»o  vehemently;  and  by 
showing  before  every  stranger,  by  manner,  and  sometimes  by  words  also,  a  dissatisfaction 
with  her  liusband's  journey,  that  was  sure  to  come  to  his  emrs,  and  equally  certain  to 
displease  him.  But  there  was  no  help  for  this  domestic  dissension,  which  ended  only 
nitb  the  day  of  separation. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell,  with  precii^ion,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Philip  Forester  went 
over  to  Flanders;  but  it  wai  one  ol'  those  in  which  the  campaign  opened  with  extraor- 
dinary fury ;  and  many  bloody,  though  indecisive,  skinuishes  were  fought  between  the 
French  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Allios  on  the  other.  In  all  our  modem  improvements, 
there  are  none,  perhaps,  greater  than  in  the  accuracy  and  speed  with  which  intelligence 
is  transmitted  from  any  scene  of  action  to  those  in  this  country  whom  it  may  concern. 
During  Marlborough's  campaigns,  the  sufferings  of  the  many  who  had  relations  in,  or 
along  with,  the  army,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  suspense  in  which  they  were 
detfuned  for  weeks,  after  they  had  heard  of  bloody  battles,  in  which,  in  all  probability, 
those  for  whom  their  bosoms  throbbed  with  anxiety  had  been  peisODally  engaged. 
Amongst  those  who  were  most  agonized  by  this  state  of  nncertwnty,  was  the^I  had 
almost  said  deserted — wife  of  the  gay  Sir  Philip  Forester.  A  single  letter  had  informed 
her  of  his  arrival  on  the  Continent — no  others  were  received.  One  notice  occurred  in 
the  newxpapers,  in  which  Volunteer  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  mentioned  as  having  been 
entrusted  with  a  dangerous  reconnoissance,  which  he  had  executed  with  the  greatest 
courage,  dexterity,  and  intelligence,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  sense  of  his  having  acquired  distinction  brought  a  momentary  glow  into  the  lady's 
paJe  cheek  ;  but  it  was  instantly  lost  in  ashen  whiteness  at  the  recollection  of  his  danger. 
After  this,  they  had  no  news  whatever,  neither  from  Sir  Philip,  nor  even  from  their 
brother  Falconer.  The  case  ()f  I^dy  Forester  was  not  indeed  different  from  that  of 
hundreds  in  tlie  same  situation ;  but  n  feeble  mind  is  necessarily  an  irritable  one,  and 
the  suspense  which  some  bear  with  constitutional  indifference  or  philosophical  resignation, 
and  some  with  a  disposition  to  believe  and  hop<!  the  best,  was  intolerable  to  Lady  Forester, 
at  once  solitary  and  sensitive,  low-spirit<il,  and  devoid  of  strength  of  mind,  whether 
nntiiral  or  acquired. 
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againpt  the  fugitive  husband ;  while  her  sister  saw  nothing  in  any  of  them,  save  what 
tended  to  increase  her  grief  for  the  absence  of  him  whom  her  imagination  now  repre- 
sented,— as  it  had  before  marriage, — gallant,  gay,  and  affectionate. 

About  this  period  there  appeared  in  Edinburgh  a  man  of  singular  appearance  and 
pretensions.  He  was  commonly  called  the  Paduan  Doctor,  from  having  received  his 
education  at  that  famous  university.  He  was  supposed  to  possess  some  rare  receipts  in 
medicine,  with  which,  it  was  affirmed,  he  had  wrought  remarkable  cures*  But  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  physicians  of  Edinburgh  termed  him  an  empiric,  there  were  many 
persons,  and  among  them  some  of  the  clergy,  who,  while  they  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
cures  and  the  force  of  his  remedies,  alleged  that  Doctor  Baptisti  Damiotti  made  use  of 
charms  and  unlawful  arts  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  his  practice.  The  resorting  to 
him  was  even  sol(»mnly  preached  against,  as  a  seeking  of  health  from  idols,  and  a  trusting 
to  the  help  which  was  to  come  from  Egypt.  But  the  protection  which  the  Paduan 
Doctor  received  from  some  friends  of  interest  and  consequence,  enabled  him  to  set  these 
imputations  at  defiance,  and  to  assume,  even  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  famed  as  it  was 
for  abhorrence  of  witches  and  necromancers,  the  dangerous  character  of  an  expounder 
of  futurity.  It  was  at  length  rumoured,  that  for  a  certain  gratification,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  an  inconsiderable  one,  Doi^tor  Baptisti  Damiotti  could  tell  the  fate  of  the  absent, 
and  even  sliew  his  visiters  the  personal  form  of  their  absent  friends,  and  the  action  in 
which  they  were  engaged  at  the  moment.  This  rumour  came  to  the  ears  of  Lady 
Forester,  wlio  had  reached  that  pitch  of  mental  agony  in  which  the  sufferer  will  do  any 
thing,  or  endure  any  thing,  that  susj>en8e  may  be  converted  into  certainty. 

Gentle  and  timid  in  most  cases,  her  state  of  mind  made  her  equally  obstinate  and 
reckless,  and  it  was  with  no  small  surprise  and  alarm  that  her  sister.  Lady  Bothwell, 
heard  her  express  a  resolution  to  visit  this  man  of  art,  and  learn  from  him  the  fate  of  her 
husband.  Lady  Bothwell  remonstrated  on  the  improbability  that  such  pretensions  as 
those  of  this  foreigner  could  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  imposture. 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  deserted  wife,  "what  degree  of  ridicule  I  may  incur;  if  there 
be  any  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  that  I  may  obtain  some  certainty  of  my  husband's 
fate,  I  would  not  miss  that  chance  for  whatever  else  the  world  can  offer  me." 

Lady  Bothwell  next  urged  the  unlawfulness  of  resorting  to  such  sources  of  forbidden 
knowledge. 

"  Sister,"  replied  the  sufferer,  "  he  who  is  dying  of  thirst  cannot  refrain  from 
drinking  even  poisoned  water.  She  who  suffers  under  suspense  must  seek  information, 
even  were  the  powers  which  offer  it  unhallowed  and  infernal.  I  go  to  learn  my  fate 
alone ;  and  this  very  evening  will  I  know  it :  the  sun  that  rises  to-morrow  shall  find  me, 
if  not  more  happy,  at  least  more  resigned." 

"  Sister,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "  if  you  are  determined  upon  this  wild  step,  you  shall 
not  go  alone.  If  this  man  be  an  impostor,  you  may  be  too  much  agitated  by  your  feel- 
ings to  detect  his  villainy.  If,  which  I  cannot  l>elieve,  there  be  any  truth  in  what  he 
pretends,  you  shall  not  be  exposed  alone  to  a  communication  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  indeed  you  determine  to  go.  But  yet  reconsider  your 
project,  and  renounce  inquiries  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  guilt,  and  perhaps 
without  danger." 

Lady  Forester  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and,  clasping  her  to  her  bowm, 
thanked  her  a  hundred  times  for  the  offer  of  her  company;  while  she  declined  with 
a  melancholy  gesture  the  friendly  advice  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

When  the  hour  of  twilight  arrived, — which  was  the  period  when  the  Paduan  Doctor 
was  understood  to  receive  the  visits  of  those  who  came  to  consult  with  him, — the  two 
ladies  left  their  apartments  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  having  their  dress  arranged 
like  that  of  women  of  an  inferior  description,  and  their  plaids  disposed  around  their 
faces  as  they  were  worn  by  the  same  class ;  for,  in  those  days  of  aristocracy,  the  quality 
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of  the  wearer  was  generally  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  her  plaid  was  disposed, 
as  well  as  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture.  It  was  Lady  Both  well  who  had  suggested  this 
species  of  disguise,  partly  to  avoid  observation  as  they  should  go  to  the  conjuror's  house, 
and  partly  in  order  to  make  trial  of  his  penetration,  by  appearing  before  him  in  a  foigned 
character.  Lady  Forester's  servant,  of  tried  fidelity,  had  been  employe<l  by  her  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Doctor  by  a  suitable  fee,  and  a  story  intimating  that  a  soldier's  wife  desired 
to  know  the  fate  of  her  husband ;  a  subject  upon  which,  in  all  probability,  the  sage  was 
very  frequently  consulted. 

To  the  last  moment,  when  the  palace  clock  struck  eight,  Lady  Bothwell  earnestly 
watched  her  sister,  in  hopes  that  she  might  retreat  from  her  rash  undertaking ;  but  as 
mildness,  and  even  timidity,  is  capable  at  times  of  vehement  and  fixed  purposes,  she 
found  Lady  Forester  resolutely  unmoved  and  determined  when  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived.  Ill  satisfied  with  the  expedition,  but  determincnl  not  to  leave  her  sister  at  such  a 
crisis,  Lady  Bothwell  accompanied  Lady  Forester  through  more  than  r)ne  obscure  street 
and  lane,  the  servant  walking  before,  and  acting  as  their  guide.  At  length  he  suddenly 
turned  into  a  narrow  court,  and  knocked  at  an  arched  door,  whicli  sc»eme<l  to  liclong  to 
a  building  of  some  antiquity.  It  opened,  though  no  one  apjw'ared  to  act  as  porter  ;  and 
the  servant,  stepping  aside  from  the  entrance,  motioned  the  ladies  to  enter.  They  had 
no  sooner  done  so,  than  it  shut,  and  excluded  their  guide.  Tlie  two  ladies  found  them- 
selves in  a  small  vestibule,  illuminated  by  a  dim  lamp,  and  having,  when  the  dcxir  was 
closed,  no  communication  with  the  external  light  or  air.  The  door  of  an  inner  a|>art- 
ment,  partly  open,  was  at  the  farther  side  of  the  vestibule. 

"  We  must  not  hesitate  now,  Jemima,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  and  walkwl  fonfi'ards 
into  the  inner  room,  where,  surrounded  by  Ixxjks,  maps,  philosophi(!al  utensils,  and  other 
implements  of  peculiar  shape  and  appearance,  they  found  tlie  man  of  art. 

There  was  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  Italian's  appi*aranoe.  lie  had  the  dark  com- 
plexion and  marked  features  of  his  country,  seemed  about  Mty  years  old,  and  was 
handsomely,  but  plainly,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  blaek  elothe?*,  which  was  then  the 
universal  costume  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  wax-li^^hts,  in  silver  wronees,  illu- 
minated the  apartment,  whidi  wa^^  n-a-onably  fiirnij'hed.  II«-  ro-^*  a-  th^-  ladi<-*  cunrt't] ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  int'«-riority  of  their  cln--,  r«*^<i\««l  th<-iii  with  the  marked 
res|>ect  due  to  their  quality,  and  whi<-li  fon-i^rner*  are  u-ually  puiictilioii-i  in  rendering 
to  tho?e  to  whom  sueh  imnour-  an*  <\uf\ 

Lady  Bothwell  endt*avoun-d  to  maintain  h<r  propo-ed  in^o;:nito  ;  and,  as  the  Do<:tor 
ushered  them  to  the  uf>fM-r  end  ot'  the  nxini.  made  a  niotion  d«-'-linin;:  lii*  r-i>urt<*.-y,  as 
unfitted  for  their  condition.  "We  are  p'X»r  p'oph-,  rir,"  -he  said;  "only  njy  ."irlers 
distress  has  bruujrht  us  to  ^on-ult  your  v.-',r.-hip  wh<th<T '* 

He  smiled  as  he  interrupt'-d  h^T — "I  am  awap-,  madam,  *A'  your  -i-t«-r-  di-tre--.  and 
its  cause;  I  am  aware,  al*<s  tliat  I  am  honoured  witli  a  vi-it  from  tv.o  lad  i«-*  ot"  tlie 
hijrhest  consideration — Ladv  Bothwell  and  Ladv  Fon -t^r.  IT  I  rould  not  di-tin;.'iii-h 
them  fr(>m  the  ela**  of  «rK'i«-ty  whi<"h  th'ir  jip-'-nt  dn--  would  indi'-at«-.  tli<-re  would 
be  small  possibility  of  my  l^^incr  aMe  to  '^muiy  th'  nj  l/v  j.'ivin;:  th^-  ijjfoniiation  whi<;h 
they  come  to  seek." 

"I  can  easilv  und^-r^tan'L"'  -M-d  Ladv  I>otljv/<  II 

"Pardon  mv  l>oldn«'-»  to  iijT'rnipr  von.  njihelv."  rri«rl  th'-  Italian  ;  *' vour  ladv-hip 
was  alK>ut  to  sav,  that  vou  ^ould  'a-ilv  und'-i-tand  that  J  ii.td  ''ot  |»o--<---ion  ot*  vour 
names  bv  mean-  of  vour  dom'*-ti^-.  But  in  tiiifiki;.''  -o.  vr/u  '!o  in'u-ti'-'-  to  tJje  fid*  lit  v  of 
vour  servant,  and,  I  mav  add,  to  tii"  -kill  oi' o;;e  v.  ho  i-  al-o  not  h--  vour  hiMjjble 
servant — Bapti'-ta  Damiotii.*' 

"I  have  no  int'-nti^n  to  do  '-'v'j'-r.  -ir."  -riid  Ladv  iVtJr.vi-lL  niaintainirj;.'  a  tone  of* 
composure,  thoujrh  -'•rrjewhat  ••jrji.-.'-' -d.  ••  fvjt  tfj*-  -itrja^ion  i-  -om^-lhin;;  n«'V.  f>,  jii*-.  W 
you  know  who  we  an-,  you  al-o  kno-v.  -ir.  wjiat  hroui.Mjt  u-  hen-.'' 

"Curiositv  to  know  tJje  late  of  a  *v  otti-h  ''^-nli'man  of  rarjk.  now.  or  latelv  ';r»'i;i  ti.*- 

"  ~  0  1 
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Continent,"  answered  the  seer  ;  "  his  name  is  II  Cavaliero  Philippo  Forester  ;  a  gentleman 
who  has  the  honour  to  be  husband  to  this  lady,  and,  with  your  ladyship's  permission  for 
usinp  plain  languapje,  the  misfortune  not  to  value  as  it  deserves  that  inestimable  advantage." 

Lady  Forester  sighed  deeply,  and  Lady  Bothwell  replied — 

"  Since  you  know  our  object  without  our  telling  it,  the  only  question  that  remains  is, 
whether  you  have  the  power  to  relieve  my  sister's  anxiety  ?  " 

"  I  have,  madam,"  answered  the  Paduan  scholar ;  **  but  there  is  still  a  previous 
inquiry.  Have  you  the  courage  to  behold  with  your  own  eyes  what  the  Cavaliero 
Philippo  Forester  is  now  doing  ?  or  will  you  take  it  on  my  report  ?" 

"  That  question  my  sister  must  answer  for  herself,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

**  With  my  own  eyes  will  I  endure  to  see  whatever  you  have  power  to  shew  me,"  said 
Lady  Forester,  with  the  same  determined  spirit  which  liad  stimulated  her  since  her 
resolution  was  taken  upon  this  subject. 
There  may  be  danger  in  it." 
If  gold  can  compensate  the  risk,"  said  Lady  Forester,  taking  out  her  purse. 

"  I  do  not  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  gain,"  answered  the  foreigner.  "  I  dare  not 
turn  my  art  to  such  a  purpose.  If  I  take  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  but  to  bestow  it 
on  the  poor  ;  nor  do  I  ever  accept  more  than  the  sum  I  have  already  received  from  your 
servant     Put  up  your  purse,  madam  ;  an  ade[)t  needs  not  your  gold." 

Lady  Bothwell  considering  this  rejection  of  her  sister's  offer  as  a  mere  trick  of  an 
empiric,  to  induce  her  to  press  a  larger  sum  upon  him,  and  willing  that  the  scene  should 
be  eomnienciHl  and  ended,  offered  some  gold  in  turn,  observing  that  it  was  only  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  charity. 

"Lt»t  Lady  Bothwell  enlarge  the  s[)]iere  of  her  owti  charity,"  said  the  Paduan,  "not 
merely  in  giving  of  alms,  in  which  I  know  she  is  not  deficient,  but  in  judging  the 
character  of  others  ;  and  let  her  oblige  Baptista  Damiotti  by  believing  him  honesty  till 
she  shall  discover  him  to  be  a  knave.  Do  not  be  surprised,  madam,  if  I  sjieak  in  answer 
to  your  thoughts  rather  than  your  expri'ssions,  and  teU  me  once  more  whether  you  have 
courage  to  look  on  what  I  am  prepared  to  shew  ?  " 

"I  own,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "that  your  words  strike  me  with  some  sense  of  fear; 
but  whatever  my  sister  desires  to  witness,  I  wiU  not  shrink  from  witnessing  along  with  her." 

•*  Nay,  the  danger  only  consists  in  the  risk  of  your  resolution  failing  you.  The  sight 
can  only  last  for  the  space  of  seven  minutes ;  and  should  you  interrupt  the  vision  by 
speaking  a  single  wonl,  not  only  would  the  charm  be  broken,  but  some  danger  might 
result  to  the  siKJCtators.  But  if  you  can  remain  steadily  silent  for  the  seven  minutes^ 
your  curiosity  will  be  gratified  without  the  slightest  risk  ;  and  for  tlus  I  will  engage  my 
honour." 

Internally  Lady  Bothwell  thought  the  security  was  but  an  indifferent  one  ;  but  she 
suppressed  the  suspicion,  as  if  she  had  believed  that  the  adept,  whose  dark  features  wore 
a  half-formed  smile,  could  in  reulity  read  even  her  most  secret  reflections.  A  solemn 
pause  then  ensued,  until  Lady  Forester  gathered  courage  enough  to  reply  to  the  physician, 
as  he  termed  himself,  that  she  would  abide  with  firmness  and  silence  the  sight  which  he 
had  promised  to  exhibit  to  them.  Upon  this,  he  made  them  a  low  obeisance,  and  saying 
he  went  to  prepare  matters  to  meet  their  wish,  left  the  apartment.  The  two  sisters, 
hand  in  hand,  as  if  sec»king  by  that  close  union  to  divert  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  them,  sat  down  on  two  seats  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other :  Jemima 
seeking  support  in  the  manly  and  habitual  courage  of  Lady  Bothwell ;  and  she,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  agitated  than  she  had  expected,  endeavouring  to  fortify  herself  by  the 
desperate  resolution  which  circumstances  had  forced  her  sister  to  assume.  The  one 
perhaps  said  to  herself,  that  her  sister  never  feared  anything ;  and  the  other  might 
reflect,  that  what  so  feeble  a  minded  woman  as  Jemima  did  not  fear,  could  not  properly 
be  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  a  person  of  firmness  and  resolution  like  hersdf. 

In  a  few  moments  the  thoughts  of  both  were  diverted  from  their  own  situation,  by  a 
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strain  of  music  so  singularly  sweet  and  solemn,  that^  while  it  seemed  calculated  to  avert 
or  dispel  any  feeling  unconnected  with  its  harmony,  increased,  at  the  same  time,  the 
solemn  excitation  which  the  preceding  interview  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  music 
was  that  of  some  instrument  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  ;  but  circumstances 
afterwards  led  my  ancestress  to  believe  that  it  wa^j  that  of  the  harmonica,  which  she 
heard  at  a  much  later  period  in  life. 

When  these  heaven-bom.  sounds  had  ceased,  a  door  opened  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  they  saw  Damiotti,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  steps,  sign  to 
them  to  advance.  His  dress  was  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes 
before,  that  they  could  hardly  recognize  him  ;  and  the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance, 
and  a  certain  stern  rigidity  of  muscles,  like  that  of  one  whose  mind  is  made  up  to  some 
strange  and  daring  action,  had  totally  changed  the  somewhat  sarcastic  expression  with 
which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  both,  and  particularly  Lady  Bothwell.  lie  was 
barefooted,  excepting  a  species  of  sandals  in  the  antique  fashion  ;  his  legs  were  naked 
beneath  the  knees  ;  above  them  he  wore  hose,  and  a  doublet  of  dark  crimson  silk  close  to 
his  body  ;  and  over  that  a  flowing  loose  robe,  something  resembling  a  surplice,  of  snow- 
white  linen  ;  his  throat  and  neck  were  uncovered,  and  his  long,  straight,  black  hair  was 
carefully  combed  down  at  full  length. 

As  the  ladies  approached  at  his  bidding,  he  shewed  no  gesture  of  that  ceremonious 
courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  formerly  lavish.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  the  signal  of 
advance  with  an  air  of  command  ;  and  when,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  insecure  steps,  the 
sisters  approached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  it  was  with  a  warning  frown  that  he  pressed 
his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if  reiterating  his  condition  of  absolute  silence,  while,  stalking 
before  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the  next  apartment. 

This  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  black,  as  if  for  a  funeral.  At  the  upper  end  was  a 
table,  or  rather  a  species  of  altar,  covered  with  the  same  lugubrious  colour,  on  which  lay 
divers  objects  resembling  the  usual  implements  of  sorcery.  These  objects  were  not  indeed 
visible  as  they  advanced  into  the  apartment ;  for  the  light  which  displayed  them,  being 
only  that  of  two  expiring  lamps,  was  extremely  faint.  The  master — to  use  the  Italian 
phrase  for  persons  of  this  description — approached  the  upper  end  of  the  room  with  a 
genuflexion  like  that  of  a  Catholic  to  the  crucifix,  and  at  the  same  time  crossed  himself. 
The  ladies  followed  in  silence,  and  arm  in  arm.  Two  or  three  low  ])road  steps  led  to  a 
platform  in  front  of  tlie  altar,  or  what  resembled  sucli.  Here  the  sage  took  his  stand,  and 
placed  the  ladies  beside  him,  once  more  earnestly  repeating  by  signs  his  injunctions  of 
silence.  The  Italian  then,  extending  his  bare  arm  from  under  his  linen  vestment,  p()inte<l 
with  his  forefinger  to  five  large  flambeaux,  or  torches,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  They 
took  fire  successively  at  the  approach  of  his  hand,  or  rather  of  liis  finger,  and  spread  a 
strong  light  through  the  room.  By  this  the  visitors  could  discern  that,  on  the  seeming 
altar,  were  disposed  two  naked  swords  laid  crosswise  ;  a  large  open  book,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  a  language  to  them  unknown  ;  and 
beside  this  mysterious  volume  was  placed  a  human  skull.  But  what  struck  the  sisters 
most  was  a  very  tall  and  broad  mirror,  which  occujHed  all  the  space  behind  the  altar,  and, 
illumined  by  the  lighted  torches,  reflected  the  mysterious  articles  which  were  laid  upon  it. 

The  master  then  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror, 
took  each  by  the  hand,  but  without  speaking  a  syllable.  They  gazed  intently  on  the 
polished  and  sable  space  to  which  he  had  directed  their  attention.  Suddenly  the  surface 
assumed  anew  and  singular  appearance.  It  no  longer  simply  reflected  the  objects  placed 
before  it,  but,  as  if  it  had  self-contained  scenery  of  its  own,  objects  began  to  appear  within 
it,  at  first  in  a  disorderly,  indistinct,  and  miscellaneous  manner,  like  fi)rra  arranging  itself  out 
of  chaos  ;  at  length,  in  distinct  and  defined  shape  and  sjTnmetry.  It  was  thus  that,  after 
some  shifting  of  light  and  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  wonderful  glass,  a  long  perspective 
of  arches  and  columns  began  to  arrange  itself  on  its  sides,  and  a  vaulted  roof  on  the  upi)er 
part  of  it ;  till,  after  many  oscillations,  the  whole  vision  gained  a  fixed  and  stationary 
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appearance,  representing  tlie  interior  of  a  foreign  church.  The  pillars  were  stately,  and 
hung  with  scutcheons  ;  the  arches  were  lofty  and  magnificent ;  the  floor  was  lettered 
with  funeral  inscri{)tions.  But  there  were  no  separate  shrines,  no  images,  no  display  of 
clialice  or  crucifix  on  the  altar.  It  was,  therefore,  a  Protestant  church  upon  the 
Continent.  A  clergyman,  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown  and  band,  stood  by  the  communion- 
table, and,  with  the  Bible  opened  before  him,  and  his  clerk  awaiting  in  the  background, 
seemed  pn^pared  to  perform  some  service  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

At  length  there  entered  the  middle  aisle  of  the  building  a  numerous  party,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  bridal  one,  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  walked  first,  hand  in  hand,  followed 
by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  gaily,  nay  richly,  attired.  The  bride, 
whose  features  they  could  distinctly  see,  seemed  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and 
extremely  beautiful.  The  bridegroom,  for  some  seconds,  moved  rather  with  his  shoulder 
towards  them,  and  liis  face  averted  ;  but  his  elegance  of  form  and  step  struck  the  sisters 
at  once  with  the  same  apprehension.  As  he  turned  his  face  suddenly,  it  was  frightfully 
realized,  and  they  saw,  in  the  gay  bridegroom  before  them.  Sir  Philip  Forester.  His  wife 
uttered  an  imperfect  exclamation,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  whole  scene  stirred  and 
seemed  to  separate. 

"  I  (M)uld  compare  it  to  nothing,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  while  recounting  the  wonderful 
tale,  "  but  to  the  dispersion  of  the  reflection  offered  by  a  deep  and  calm  pool,  when  a 
stone  is  suddenly  cast  into  it,  and  the  shadows  become  dissipated  and  broken."  The 
master  pressed  both  the  ladies'  hands  severely,  as  if  to  remind  them  of  their  promise,  and 
of  the  danger  which  they  incurred.  The  exclamation  died  away  on  Lady  Forester's 
tongue,  without  attaining  perfect  utterance,  and  the  scene  in  the  glass,  after  the 
fluctuation  of  a  minute,  again  re»*umed  to  the  eye  its  former  appearance  of  a  real  scene, 
existing  within  the  mirror,  as  if  represented  in  a  picture,  save  that  the  figures  were 
moveable  instead  of  being  stationary. 

The  representation  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  now  distinctly  visible  in  form  and  feature, 
was  seen  to  lead  on  towards  tlie  clergyman  that  beautiful  girl,  who  advanced  at  once 
with  diflidence,  and  with  a  species  of  affectionate  pride.  In  the  meantime,  and  just  as 
the  clergyman  had  arranged  the  bridal  company  before  him,  and  -seemed  about  to 
commence  the  service,  another  group  of  persons,  of  whom  two  or  three  were  oflicers, 
entered  the  church.  They  moved,  at  first,  fon\'ard,  as  though  they  came  to  witness  the 
bridal  ceremony,  but  suddenly  one  of  the  oflicers,  whose  back  was  towards  the  spectators, 
detached  himself  from  his  companions,  and  rushed  hastily  towards  the  marriage  party, 
wlien  the  whole  of  them  turned  towards  him,  as  if  attracted  by  some  exclamation  which 
had  accompanied  his  advance.  Suddenly  the  intruder  drew  his  sword  ;  the  bridegroom 
unsheathed  his  own,  and  made  towards  him  ;  swords  were  also  drawn  by  other 
individuals,  both  of  the  marriage  party,  and  of  those  who  had  last  entered.  They  fell 
into  a  sort  of  confusion,  the  clergyman,  and  some  elder  and  graver  persons,  labouring 
api)arently  to  ke(*p  tlio  peace,  while  the  hotter  spirits  on  both  sides  brandished  their 
weapons.  But  now  the  period  of  brief  space  during  which  the  soothsayer,  as  be 
pretcmded,  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his  art,  was  arrived.  The  fumes  again  mixed 
together,  and  dissolved  gradually  from  observation  ;  the  vaults  and  columns  of  the  church 
rolled  asunder,  and  disappeared  ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror  reflected  nothing  save  the 
blazing  torches,  and  the  melancholy  apparatus  placed  on  the  altar  or  table  before  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  ladies,  who  greatly  required  his  support,  into  the  apartment  from 
whence  they  came  ;  where  wine,  essences,  and  other  means  of  restoring  suspended 
animation,  had  been  provided  during  his  absence.  He  motioned  them  to  chairs,  which 
they  occupied  in  silence  ;  Lady  Forester,  in  particular,  wringing  her  hands,  and  casting 
her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  but  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  the  spell  had  been  still  before 
her  eyes. 

"  And  what  we  have  seen  is  even  now  acting  ?"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  collecting  herself 
with  difliculty. 
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"  That,'*  answered  Baptista  Damiotti,  "  I  cannot  justly,  or  with  certainty,  say.  But 
it  is  either  now  acting,  or  has  been  acted,  during  a  short  space  before  this.  It  is  the 
last  remarkable  transaction  in  wliich  the  Cavalier  Forester  has  been  engaged." 

Lady  Bothwell  then  expressed  anxiety  concerning  her  sister,  whose  altered  counte- 
nance, and  apparent  unconsciousness  of  what  passed  around  her,  excited  her  apprehen- 
sions how  it  might  be  possible  to  convey  her  home. 

"  I  have  prepared  for  that,"  answered  the  adept  ;  "  I  have  directed  the  servant  to 
bring  your  equipage  as  near  to  this  place  as  the  narrowness  of  the  street  will  permit. 
Fear  not  for  your  sister;  but  give  her,  when  you  return  home,  tliis  composing  draught, 
and  she  will  be  better  to-morrow  morning.  Few,"  he  added,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
"  leave  this  house  as  well  in  health  as  they  entered  it.  Such  being  the  consequence  of 
seeking  knowledge  by  mysterious  means,  I  leave  you  to  judge  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  gratifying  such  irregular  curiosity.  Farewell,  and  forget  not  the 
potion." 

**  I  will  give  her  pothing  that  comes  from  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell ;  "  I  have  seen 
'    enough  of  your  art  already.     Perhaps  you  would  poison  us  both  to  conceal  your  own 
necromancy.     But  we  are  persons  who  want  neither  the  means  of  making  our  wrongs 
known,  nor  the  assistance  of  friends  to  right  them." 

"  You  have  had  no  wrongs  from  me,  madam,"  said  the  adept.  "  You  sought  one  who 
18  little  grateful  for  such  honour.  He  seeks  no  one,  and  only  gives  responses  to  those 
who  invite  and  call  upon  him.  After  all,  you  have  but  learned  a  little  sooner  the  evil 
which  you  must  still  be  doomed  to  endure.  I  hear  your  servant's  step  at  the  door,  and 
will  detain  your  ladyship  and  Lady  Forester  no  longer.  The  next  packet  from  the 
continent  will  explain  what  you  have  already  partly  witnessed.  Let  it  not,  if  I  may 
advise,  pass  too  suddenly  into  your  sister's  hands." 

So  saying,  he  bid  Lady  Bothwell  good-night.  She  went,  lighted  by  the  adept,  to  the 
vestibule,  w^here  he  hastily  threw  a  black  cloak  over  his  singular  dress,  and  opening  the 
door  intrusted  his  visitors  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Lady 
Bothwell  sustained  her  sister  to  the  carriage,  though  it  was  only  twenty  steps  distant. 
When  they  arrived  at  home,  Lady  Forester  n^quired  medical  assistance.  The  physician 
of  the  family  attended,  and  shook  his  head  on  feeling  her  pulse." 

"  Here  has  been,"  he  said,  "a  violent  and  sudden  shock  on  the  nerves.  I  must  know 
how  it  has  happened." 

Ladj  Bothwell  admitted  they  had  visited  the  conjuror,  and  that  Lady  Forester  had 
received  some  bad  news  respecting  her  husband,  Sir  Philip. 

"  That  rascally  quack  would  make  my  fortune  were  he  to  stay  in  Edinburgh,"  said 
the  graduate  ;  "  this  is  the  seventh  nervous  case  I  have  heard  of  his  making  for  me,  and 
all  by  effect  of  terror."  He  next  examined  the  composing  draught  which  Lady  Bothwell 
had  unconsciously  brought  in  her  hand,  tasted  it,  and  ])r()n()unced  it  very  crermain  to  the 
matter,  and  what  would  save  an  application  to  the  apothecary.  He  then  paused  and 
looking  at  Lady  Bothwell  very  significantly,  at  h;ngth  added,  ''  I  suppose  I  must  not 
a»k  your  ladyship  anything  about  this  Italian  warlock's  proceediuf^s  ?" 

«  Indeed,  Doctor,"  answered  Lady  Bothwell,  "I  consider  what  "passed  as  confidential; 
and  though  the  man  may  be  a  rogue  yet,  as  we  were  fools  enough  to  consult  him,  we 
should,  I  think,  be  honest  enough  to  kec])  his  counsel." 

«  3Iay  be  a  knave— come,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  I  am  o-ln,]  tn  T.no^  .^^      i    i     i  •      n 

•v.-T^.^  ;«  ««Tr  ♦i,;«^  *\  ^4.  r-         -r  ^        ^^  ^^^^  y^ur  ladyship  allows 

such  a  possibility  m  any  thing  that  comes  from  Italy." 

«  What  comes  from  Italy  may  be  as  good  as  what  comp.^  frr.^  ht  T^    .        -n  * 

you  and  I  will  remain  good  friends,  and  that  it  may  l^o™  \!L  "u,  "l,         "r^M 

•^    -  ^,         „  -y  "^  ^^h  ^N  e  will  say  nothinnj  of  ^  hig 

and  lory.'  j  n  o 

"  Not  I,*'  said  the  Doctor,  receiving  his  fee   and   fni-        i  •     , 

my  purpo^  as  well  as  a  WiUiobnns.     But  I  Lhol  ^ "^, '"'  ^'''  '  "  ^  ^^'""''"^  ^^'^ 
•'  *^     *^  snouia  like  to  know  why  old  Lady  Saint 
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Rinnan V,  and  all  that  set,  go  about  wasting  their  decayed  langs  in  puffing  this  foreign 
follow." 

"  Ay — you  had  best  set  him  down  a  Jesuit,  as  Scrub  says."  On  these  terms  they 
parted. 

The  poor  patient — whose  nerves,  from  an  extraordinary  state  of  tension,  had  at  length 
beeonu*  relaxwl  in  as  extraordinary  a  degrees-continued  to  struggle  with  a  sort  of 
iinbeeility,  the  growth  of  superstitious  terror,  when  the  shocking  tidings  were  brought 
from  Holland,  which  fulfilled  even  her  worst  expectations. 

Tiiey  were  sent  by  the  celebrated  E^rl  of  Stair,  and  contained  the  melancholy  event 
of  a  duel  betwixt  Sir  Philip  Forester,  and  his  wife's  half-brother,  Captain  Falconer,  of 
the  Scotch-Dutch,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  killed.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  rendered  the  incident  still  more  shocking.  It  seemed  that  Sir  Philip 
had  left  the  army  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
Hum,  which  he  had  lost  to  another  volunteer  at  play.  He  had  changed  his  name,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
goo<l  graces  of  an  ancient  and  rich  burgomaster,  and,  by  his  handsome  person  and 
graceful  manners,  captivated  the  affections  of  his  only  child,  a  very  yoftng  person,  of 
gr(»at  beauty,  and  the  heiress  of  much  wealth.  Delighted  with  the  specious  attractions 
of  his  proposed  son-in-law,  the  wealthy  merchant — whose  idea  of  the  Britbh  character 
was  too  hij^h  to  admit  of  his  taking  any  precaution  to  acquire  evidence  of  his  condition 
and  circumstances — gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  was  about  to  be  celebrated  in 
tli(^  principal  church  of  the  city,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  singular  occurrence. 

Captain  Falconer  having  been  detached  to  Rotterdam  to  bring  up  a  part  of  the 
brigade  of  Scottish  auxiliaries,  who  were  in  quarters  there,  a  person  of  consideration  in 
the  t(Avn,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  proposed  to  him  for  amusement  to  go 
to  the  high  church,  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  own  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
burgomaster.  Captain  Falconer  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  Dutch  acquain- 
tance with  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  two  or  three  officers  of  the  Scotch  brigade.  His 
astonishment  may  bti  conceived  when  he  saw  his  own  brother-in-law,  a  married  man,  on 
the  point  of  leading  to  tht;  altar  the  innocent  and  beautiful  creature,  upon  whom  he  was 
about  to  practise  a  base  an<l  unmanly  deceit.  He  proclaimed  his  villainy  on  the  spot, 
and  the  marriage*  was  interrupted  of  course.  But  against  the  opinion  of  more  thinking 
men,  who  considiTcd  Sir  Philip  Forester  as  having  thrown  himself  out  of  the  rank  of 
men  of  honour,  Captain  Falconer  admittiul  him  to  the  privilege  of  such,  accepted  a 
challenge  from  him,  and  in  the  rencounter  received  a  mortal  wound.  Such  are  the  ways 
of  Heaven,  myst(»rious  in  our  eye^^.  Lady  Forester  never  recovered  the  shock  of  this 
dismal  intellig(*nee. 

"  And  did  this  tragedy,"  said  I,  "  take  place  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  scene  in  the 
mirror  was  exhibited?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  maim  one's  story,"  answered  my  aunt ;  "  but,  to  speak 
the  truth,  it  happened  some  days  sooner  than  the  apparition  was  exhibited." 

"  And  so  there  remained  a  ])ossibility,"  said  I,  "  that  by  some  secret  and  speedy  com- 
munication the  artist  might  have  received  early  intelligence  of  that  incident." 

*'  The  incredulous  pretended  so,"  replied  my  aunt. 

*'  What  became  of  tiie  adept?"  demanded  I. 

"  Why,  a  warrant  came  down  shortly  aftenvards  to  arrest  him  for  high-treason,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George;  and  Lady  Bothwell,  recollecting  the  hints  which  had 
escaped  the  Doctor,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Protestant  succession,  did  then  call  to 
remembrance,  tliat  this  man  was  chiefly  pronk  among  the  ancient  matrons  of  her  own 
political  persuasion.  It  certainly  seemed  probable  that  intelligence  from  the  continent, 
which  could  easily  have  been  transmitted  by  an  active  and  powerful  agent,  might  have 
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enabled  him  to  prepare  sach  a  scene  of  phantasmagoria  as  she  had  herself  witnessed. 
Yet  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  assigning  a  natural  explanation,  that,  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  she  remained  in  great  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  much  disposed  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  by  admitting  the  existence  of  supernatural  agency." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "  what  became  of  the  man  of  skill?" 

**  Oh,  he  was  too  good  a  fortune-teller  not  to  be  able  to  foresee  that  his  own  destiny 
would  be  tragical  if  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  man  with  the  silver  greyhound  upon  his 
sleeve.  He  made,  as  we  say,  a  moonlight  flitting,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of.  Some  noise  there  was  about  papers  or  letters  found  in  the  house,  but  it  died  away, 
and  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  was  soon  as  little  talked  of  as  Galen  or  Hippocrates." 

And  Sir  Philip  Forester,"  said  I,  "  did  he  too  vanish  for  ever  from  the  public  scene?  " 
No,"  replied  my  kind  informer.  "  He  was  heard  of  once  more,  and  it  was  upon  a 
remarkable  occasion.  It  is  said  that  we  Scots,  when  there  was  such  a  nation  in  exis- 
tence^ have,  among  our  full  peck  of  virtues,  one  or  two  little  barleycorns  of  vice.  In 
particular,  it  is  alleged  that  we  rarely  forgive,  and  never  forget,  any  injuries  received  ; 
that  we  used  to  make  an  idol  of  our  resentment^  as  poor  Lady  Constance  did  of  her 
grief ;  and  are  addicted,  as  Burns  says,  to  *  nursing  our  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.'  Lady 
Bothwell  was  not  without  this  feeling  ;  and,  I  believe,  nothing  whatever,  scarce  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  could  have  happened  so  delicious  to  her  feelings  as  an 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Sir  Philip  Forester,  for  the  deep  and  double  injury 
which  had  deprived  her  of  a  sister  and  of  a  brother.  But  nothing  of  him  was  heard  or 
known  till  many  a  year  had  passed  away." 

At  length — it  was  on  a  Fastern's  E'en  (Shrovetide)  assembly,  at  which  the  whole 
ffLshion  of  Edinburgh  attended,  full  and  frequent,  and  when  Lady  Bothwell  had  a  seat 
amongst  the  lady  patronesses,  that  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  company  whispered  into 
her  ear,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  private. 

**  In  private?  and  in  an  assembly-room? — he  must  be  mad — Tell  him  to  call  upon  me 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  said  so,  my  lady,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  but  he  desired  me  to  give  you  this  paper." 

She  undid  the  billet,  wliicli  was  curiously  folded  and  sealed.  It  only  bore  the  words, 
"  On  business  of  life  and  death,''  written  in  a  hand  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her,  that  it  might  concern  the  safety  of  some  of  her  political 
friends  ;  she  therefore  followed  the  messenger  to  a  small  apartment  w^here  the  refresh- 
ments were  prepared,  and  from  which  the  general  company  was  excluded.  She  found 
an  old  man,  who,  at  her  approach,  rose  up  and  bowed  profoundly.  His  appearance 
indicated  a  broken  constitution  ;  and  his  dress,  though  sedulously  rendered  conforming 
to  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room,  was  worn  and  tarnished,  and  hung  in  folds  about  his 
emaciated  person.  Lady  Bothwell  was  about  to  feel  for  her  purse,  expecting  to  get  rid 
of  the  supplicant  at  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  but  some  fear  of  a  mistake  arrested 
her  purpose.     She  therefore  gave  the  man  leisure  to  explain  himself. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  with  the  Lady  Bothwell  ?" 

"  I  am  Lady  Bothwell ;  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  long  expla- 
nations.— What  are  your  commands  with  me  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  old  man,  "  had  once  a  sister." 

"  True  ;  whom  I  loved  as  my  own  soul." 

"  And  a  brother." 

"  The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the  most  affectionate  !"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"  Both  these  beloved  relatives  you  lost  by  the  fault  of  an  unfortunate  man,"  continued 

the  stranger. 

"  By  the  crime  of  an  unnatural,  bloody-minded  murderer,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  am  answered,"  replied  tlu?  old  man,  bowing,  as  if  to  withdraw. 

"  Stop,  sir,  I  command  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. — "  Who  are  you,  that,  at  such  a 
place  and  time,  come  to  recall  these  horrible  recollections  ?     I  insist  upon  knowing." 
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"  I  am  one  who  intends  Lady  Bothwell  no  injury;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  offer  her 
the  means  of  doing  a  deed  of  Christian  charity,  which  the  world  would  wonder  at,  and 
which  Ileavi^n  would  reward  ;  but  I  find  her  in  no  temper  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  I  was 
prepared  to  ask." 

"  Speak  out,  sir;  what  is  your  meaning?"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"  The  wretch  that  has  wronged  you  so  deeply,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  is  now  on  his 
deatli-bed.  llis  days  have  been  days  of  misery,  his  nights  have  been  sleepless  hours 
of  anguish — yvt  he  cannot  die  without  your  forgiveness.  His  life  has  been  an  unremit- 
ting penance — yet  lie  dares  not  part  from  his  burden  while  your  curses  load  his  souL** 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  sternly,  "  to  ask  pardon  of  that  Being  whom  he  has 
so  greatly  offended ;  not  of  an  erring  mortal  like  himself.  What  could  my  forgiveness 
avail  him?" 

"  Much,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  It  will  be  an  earnest  of  that  which  he  may  then 
venture  to  ask  from  his  Creator,  latly,  and  from  yours.  Remember,  Lady  Bothwell,  you 
too  have  a  death-bed  to  look  forward  to ;  your  soul  may,  all  human  souls  must,  feel  ihe 
awe  of  facing  the  judgment  seitt,  with  the  wounds  of  an  untented  conscience,  raw,  and 
rankling — what  thought  would  it  be  then  that  should  whisper,  *  I  have  given  no  mercy, 
how  then  shall  I  ask  it?' " 

"  Man,  whosoever  thou  mayst  be,"  replied  Lady  Bothwell,  "  urge  me  not  so  cruelly. 
It  would  be  but  blasphemous  hypoi'risy  to  utter  with  my  lips  the  words  which  every 
throb  of  my  heart  protests  against.  Tliey  would  oj)en  the  earth  and  give  to  light  the 
wasted  form  of  my  sister— the  bloody  form  of  my  murdered  brother — forgive  him? — 
Never,  never!" 

"  Great  God !"  cried  the  old  man,  holding  up  his  hands,  "  is  it  thus  the  worms  which 
thou  hast  called  out  of  dust  obey  th^  commands  of  their  Maker  ?  Farewell,  proud  and 
unforgiving  woman.  Exult  that  thou  hast  added  to  a  death  in  want  and  pain  the  agonies 
of  religious  despair ;  but  never  again  mock  Heaven  by  petitioning  for  the  pardon  which 
thou  hast  refused  to  grant." 

He  was  turning  from  her. 

"  Sto}),"  she  exchiimwl ;  "  I  will  try  ;  yes,  I  will  try  to  pardon  him." 

"  Gracious  hi<ly,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  will  relieve  the  over-burdened  soul,  which 
dare  not  sever  itself  from  its  sinful  companion  of  earth  without  being  at  peace  with 
you.  What  do  I  know — your  forgiveness  may  perhaps  preserve  for  penitence  the  dregs 
of  a  wretched  life." 

"  llal"  said  the  lady,  as  a  sudden  light  broke  on  her,  "  it  is  the  villain  himself!" 
And  gras[)ing  Sir  Philip  Forester — for  it  was  he,  and  no  other — by  the  collar,  she  raised 
a  cry  of  "  Murd(*r,  murder!  Seize  the  murderer!" 

At  an  exclamation  so  singular,  in  such  a  place,  the  company  thronged  into  the  apart- 
ment, but  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  no  longer  there.  He  had  forcibly  extricated  himself 
from  Lady  Bothwell's  hold,  and  had  run  out  of  the  apartment  which  opened  on  the 
landing  place  of  the*  stair.  There  seemed  no  escape  in  that  direction,  for  there  were 
several  i)ersons  coming  up  the  steps,  and  others  descending.  But  the  unfortunate  man 
was  desperate.  He  threw  himself  over  the  balustrade,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  lobby, 
though  a  leap  of  fifteen  feet  at  least,  then  dashed  into  the  street  and  was  lost  in  darkness. 
Some  of  the  Bothwell  family  made  pursuit,  and,  had  they  come  up  with  the  fugitive, 
they  might  have  perhaps  slain  him ;  for  in  those  days  men's  blood  ran  warm  in  their 
veins.  But  the  police  did  not  interfere  ;  the  matter  most  criminal  having  happened  long 
since,  and  in  a  foreign  land.  Indeed,  it  was  always  thought,  that  this  extraordinary 
scene  originated  in  a  hypocritical  experiment,  by  which  Sir  Philip  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  he  might  return  to  his  native  country  in  safety  from  the  resentment  of  a  family 
which  he  had  injured  so  deeply.  As  the  result  fell  out  so  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  is 
believed  to  have  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  there  died  in  exile. 

So  closed  the  tale  of  the  Mysterious  Mirror. 


This  in  another  little  storj-,  rriiin  tlie  Kwp.-^akc  (if  182S. 
afl",  liy  the  late  Miss  Amm  S,;wiiiil,  wliii,  nmoiii;  otliLT  aa 
lier  an  ama^in^r  ii)miitc  in  a  i'<iiiritry  lioiuse,  liinl  that  iif  rccc 
with  very  coiii'idi'ralile  fffcct;  niui'li  greater,  iii(l«^'d,  lliaii  a 
from  the  stylt;  of  her  written  iicrftH-iiianoc.-'.  There  arc  I 
peo]>lo  arc  luit  ili^])lea.'^c(l  to  lisl<'n  to  fueli  tilings;  anil  I  lia 
and  wisest  <if  my  couteuii)orBriu^  take  their  r-liare  in  telling 
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At  the  8ame  time^  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  particular  class  of  stories  which  turns 
on  tlie  marvellous,  possesses  a  stronger  influence  when  told  than  when  committed  to  print. 
The  volume  taken  up  at  noonday,  though  rehearsing  the  same  incidents,  conveys  a 
much  more  feeble  impression  tlian  is  achieved  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker  on  a  circle  of 
fireside  auditors,  who  hang  upon  the  narrative  as  the  narrator  details  the  minute  inci- 
dents which  serve  to  give  it  authenticity,  and  lowers  his  voice  with  an  affectation  of 
mystery  while  he  approaclies  the  fearful  and  wonderful  part.  It  was  with  such  advantages 
that  the  present  writer  heard  the  following  ev^its  related,  more  than  twenty  years  since^ 
by  the  celebrated  Miss  Seward,  of  Litchfield,  who,  to  her  numerous  accomplisments, 
added,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  narrative  in  private  conversation*  In  its 
present  form,  the  tale  must  necessarily  lose  all  the  interest  which  was  attached  to  it, 
by  the  flexible  voice  and  intelligent  features  of  the  gifted  narrator.  Yet  still,  read 
aloud,  to  an  undoubting  audience  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  closing  evening,  or 
in  silence,  by  a  decaying  taper,  and  amidst  the  solitude  of  a  half-lighted  apartment,  it 
may  redeem  its  character  as  a  good  ghost  story.  Miss  Seward  always  aflirmed  that  she 
had  derived  her  information  from  an  authentic  source,  although  she  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  two  persons  cliiefly  concerned.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  any  particulars 
I  may  have  since  received  concerning  the  localities  of  the  detail,  but  sufl*er  them  to 
rest  under  the  same  general  description  in  wliich  they  were  first  related  to  me ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  I  will  not  add  to,  or  diminisli  the  narrative,  by  any  circumstances, 
whether  more  or  less  material,  but  simply  rehearse,  as  I  heard  it,  a  story  of  super- 
natural terror. 

About  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  the  officers  of  Lord  Comwallis's  army,  which 
surrendered  at  York-town,  and  others,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  impolitic 
and  ill-fated  controversy,  were  returning  to  their  own  country,  to  relate  their  adventures, 
and  r(»iK)se  themselves  after  their  fatigues ;  there  was  amongst  them  a  general  officer,  to 
whom  Miss  S.  gave  the  name  of  Browne,  but  merely,  as  I  understood,  to  save  the 
inconvenience  of  introducing  a  nameless  agent  in  the  narrative.  He  was  an  officer  of 
merit,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  high  consideration  for  family  and  attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General  BrowTie  upon  a  tour  through  the  western  counties, 
when,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  morning  stage,  he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
countiy  town,  which  presented  a  scene  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  of  a  character  pecu- 
liarly English. 

The  little  town,  with  its  stately  old  church,  whose  tower  bore  testimony  to  the  devotion 
of  ages  long  past,  lay  amidst  pasture  and  corn-fields  of  small  extent,  but  bounded  and 
divided  with  hedge-row  timber  of  great  age  and  size.  There  were  few  marks  of  modem 
improvement.  Tlie  environs  of  the  place  intimated  neither  the  solitude  of  decay,  nor 
the  bustle  of  novelty  ;  the  houses  were  old,  but  in  g(K)d  repair  ;  and  the  beautiful  little 
river  murmured  freely  on  its  way  to  the  left  of  the  town,  neither  restrained  by  a  dam, 
nor  bordered  by  a  towing-path. 

Upon  a  gentle  eminence,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  were  seen, 
amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled  thickets,  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  as  old  as  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  yrhich  seemed  to  have  received  important  alterations 
during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  It  had  not  been  a  place  of  great  size  ; 
but  whatever  accommo<lation  it  formerly  afforded,  was,  it  must  be  supposed,  still  to  be 
obtained  within  its  walls  ;  at  lea^^t,  such  was  the  inference  which  General  Browne  drew 
from  observing  the  smoke  arise  merrily  from  several  of  the  ancient  wreathed  and 
carved  chimney-stalks.  The  wall  of  the  park  ran  alongside  of  the  highway  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  ;  and  through  the  different  points  by  which  the  eye  found  glimpses 
into  the  woodland  scenery,  it  seemed  to  be  well  stocked.  Other  points  of  view  opened 
in  succession  ;  now  a  full  one,  of  the  front  of  the  old  castle,  and  now  a  side  glimpse  at 
its  particular  towers  ;  the  former  rich  in  all  the  bizarrerie  of  the  Elizabethan  school,  while 
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the  simple  and  solid  strength  of  other  parts  of  the  building  seemed  to  shew  that  they 
had  been  raised  more  for  defence  than  ostentation. 

Delighted  with  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  obtained  of  the  castle  through  the  woods 
and  glades  by  which  this  ancient  feudal  fortress  was  surrounded,  our  military  traveller 
was  determined  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  deserve  a  nearer  view,  and  whether  it 
contained  family  pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  worthy  of  a  stranger's  visit ;  when, 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  park,  he  rolled  through  a  clean  and  well-paved  street,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  well-frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  Greneral  Browne  made  inquiries 
conoeming  the  proprietor  of  the  chateau  which  had  so  attracted  his  admiration,  and  was 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman  named  whom  we  shall  call 
Lord  Woodville.  How  fortunate  !  Much  of  Browne's  early  recollections,  both  at 
school  and  at  college,  had  been  connected  with  young  Woodville,  whom,  by  a  few 
questions,  he  now  ascertained  to  be  the  same  with  the  owner  of  this  fair  domain.  He 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  decease  of  his  father  a  few  months  before,  and,  as 
the  Greneral  learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term  of  mourning  being  ended,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the  jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accompanied  by 
a  select  party  of  friends  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  a  country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our  traveller.  Frank  "Woodville  had  been  Richard 
Browne's  fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  intimate  at  Christ  Church  ;  their  pleasures  and 
their  tasks  had  been  the  same ;  and  the  honest  soldier's  heart  warmed  to  find  his  early 
friend  in  possession  of  so  delightful  a  residence,  and  of  an  estate,  as  the  landlord  assured 
him  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  the  traveller  should  suspend  a  journey,  which  there  was  nothing 
to  render  hurried,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  under  such  agreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only  the  brief  task  of  conveying  the  General's  travel- 
ling carriage  to  Woodville  Castle.  A  porter  admitted  them  at  a  modern  Gothic  Lodge, 
built  in  that  style  to  correspond  with  the  Castle  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  rang  a  bell 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  visitors.  Apparently  the  sound  of  the  bell  had  sus- 
pended the  separation  of  the  company,  bent  on  the  various  amusements  of  the  morning ; 
for,  on  entering  the  court  of  the  chateau,  several  young  men  were  lounging  about  in 
their  sporting  dresses,  looking  at,  and  criticising,  the  dogs  which  the  keepers  held  in 
readiness  to  attend  tlieir  pastime.  As  General  Browne  alighted,  the  young  lord  came 
to  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  for  an  instant  gazed,  as  at  a  stranger,  upon  the  countenance 
of  his  friend,  on  which  war,  with  its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had  made  a  great  alter- 
ation. But  the  uncertainty  la,sted  no  longer  than  till  the  visitor  had  spoken,  and  the 
hearty  greeting  which  followed  was  such  as  can  only  be  exchanged  betwixt  those  who 
have  passed  together  the  merry  days  of  careless  boyhood  or  early  youth. 

'*  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish,  my  dear  Browne,''  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  it  would 
have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all  men,  upon  this  occasion,  which  my  friends  are  good 
enough  to  hold  as  a  sort  of  holyday.  Do  not  think  you  have  been  unwatched  during 
the  years  you  have  been  absent  from  us.  I  have  tnu.'ed  you  through  your  dangers,  your 
triumphs,  your  misfortunes,  and  was  delighted  to  see  that,  whether  in  victory  or 
defeat,  the  name  of  my  old  friend  was  always  distinguished  with  a])plause." 

Tlie  General  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  congratulated  his  friend  on  his  new  dignitie.s, 
and  the  possession  of  a  place  and  domain  so  beautiful. 

"  Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as  yet,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  and  I  trust  you 
do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are  better  ac(iuainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  that 
my  present  party  is  pretty  large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places  of  the  kind,  does 
not  possess  so  much  accommodation  as  the  extent  of  the  outward  walls  appears  to  promise. 
But  we  can  give  you  a  comfortable  old-fiishioned  room  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose  that 
your  campaigns  have  taught  you  to  be  glad  of  worse  quarters." 
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The  General  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed.  "  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  the  worst 
apartment  in  your  chateau  is  considerably  superior  to  the  old  tobacco-cask,  in  which 
I  was  fain  to  take  up  my  nijjht's  lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush,  as  the  Virginians  call 
it,  with  the  light  corps.  There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  himself,  so  delighted  with  my 
covering  from  the  elements,  that  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to  have  it  rolled  on  to  my 
next  quarters  ;  but  my  commander  for  the  time  would  give  way  to  no  such  luxurious 
provision,  and  I  took  farewell  of  my  beloved  cask  with  tears  in  my  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your  quarters,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  you  will 
stay  with  me  a  week  at  least  Of  guns,  dogs,  fishing-rods,  flies,  and  means  of  sport  by 
sea  and  land,  we  have  enough  and  to  s[>are  :  you  cannot  pitch  on  an  amusement,  but 
we  will  pitch  on  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  But  if  you  prefer  the  gun  and  pointers,  I 
will  go  with  you  myself,  and  see  whether  you  have  mended  your  shooting  since  you  have 
been  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back  settlements." 

The  General  gladly  accepted  his  friendly  host's  proposal  in  all  its  points.  After 
a  morning  of  manly  exercise,  the  company  met  at  dinner,  where  it  was  the  delight  of 
Lord  Womlville  to  conduce  to  the  display  of  the  high  properties  of  his  recovered  friend, 
so  as  to  recommend  him  to  his  guests,  most  of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction.  He 
led  General  Browne  to  speak  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  ;  and  as  every  word 
marked  alike  the  brave  officer  and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained  possession  of 
his  cool  judgment  under  the  most  imminent  dangers,  the  company  looked  upon  the 
soldier  with  general  respect,  as  on  one  who  had  proved  himself  possessed  of  an  uncom- 
mon |>ortion  of  personal  courage — that  attribute,  of  all  others,  of  which  every  body 
desires  to  be  thought  possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Castle  ended  as  usual  in  such  mansions.  The  hospitality 
8to})|)ed  within  the  limits  of  goo<l  order;  music,  in  which  the  young  lord  was  a  proficient, 
succeeded  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle :  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  who  preferred  such 
anmscments,  were  in  readine^ss  :  but  the  exercise  of  the  morning  required  early  hours, 
and  not  long  after  eleven  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  retire  to  their  several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his  friend.  General  Browne,  to  the  chamber 
destined  for  him,  which  answered  the  description  he  had  given  of  it,  being  comfortable, 
but  old-fashi(me<l.  The  bed  was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  curtains  of  faded  silk,  heavily  trimmed  with  tarnished  gold.  But  then 
the  sheets,  i)illows,  and  blankets  looked  delightful  to  the  campaigner,  when  he  thought 
of  his  mansion,  the  cask.  There  was  an  air  of  gloom  in  the  tapestry  hangings,  which, 
with  their  worn-out  graces,  curtained  the  walls  of  the  little  chamber,  and  gently  undu- 
lated as  the  autumnal  bn^eze  found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice-window,  which 
pattered  and  whistled  as  the  air  gained  entrance.  The  toilet  too,  with  its  mirror, 
turban(»d,  after  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  a  coiffure  of  murrey- 
coloured  silk,  and  its  hundred  strange-shaped  boxes,  providing  for  arrangements  which 
had  been  obsolete  for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  an  antique,  and  in  sq  far  a  melancholy, 
aspect.  But  nothing  could  blaze  more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the  two  large  wax 
candles  ;  or  if  aught  could  rival  them,  it  was  the  flaming  bickering  fagots  in  the  chimney, 
that  sent  at  once  their  gleam  and  their  warmth  through  the  snug  apartment ;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  general  antiquity  of  its  appearance,  was  not  wanting  in  the  least 
convenience  that  modern  habits  rendered  either  necessary  6r  desirable. 

"  This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping  apartment.  General,"  said  the  young  lord  ;  "but 
I  hope  you  will  find  nothing  that  makes  you  envy  your  old  tobacco-cask." 

"  I  am  not  particular  respecting  my  lodgings,"  replied  the  General ;  "  yet  were  I  to 
make  any  choice,  I  would  prefer  this  chamber  by  many  degrees,  to  the  gayer  and  more 
modern  rooms  of  your  family  mansion.  Believe  me,  that  when  I  unite  its  modem  air  of 
comfort  with  its  venerable  antiquity,  and  recollect  that  it  is  your  lordship's  property,  I 
shall  feel  in  better  quarters  here,  than  if  I  were  in  the  best  hotel  London  could  afford." 
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"  I  trust — I  have  no  doubt — that  you  will  find  yourself  as  comfortable  as  I  wish  you, 
my  dear  General,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  and  once  more  bidding  his  guest  good- 
night, he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  withdrew. 

The  General  again  looked  round  him,  and  internally  congratulating  himself  cm  his 
return  to  peaceful  life,  the  comforts  of  wliich  were  endeared  by  the  recollection  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed  himseli',  and  prepared  himself 
for  a  luxurious  night's  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  species  of  tale,  we  leave  the  General  in  possession 
of  his  apartment  until  the  next  morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  but  without  the  appearance  of 
General  Browne,  who  seemed  the  guest  that  Lord  Woodville  was  desirous  of  honouring 
above  all  whom  his  hospitality  had  assembled  around  him.  He  more  than  once  expressed 
surprise  at  the  General's  absence,  and  at  length  sent  a  servant  to  make  inquiry  after  him. 
The  man  brought  back  information  that  General  Browne  had  been  walking  abroad  since 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  which  was  misty  and  ungenial. 

**  The  custom  of  a  soldier," — said  the  young  nobleman  to  his  friends  ;  "  many  of  them 
acquire  habitual  vigilance,  and  cannot  sleep  after  the  early  hour  at  which  their  duty 
usually  commands  them  to  be  alert." 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Wood viUe  thus  offered  to  the  company  seemed  hardly 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and  it  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and  abstraction  that  he  awaited 
the  return  of  the  General.  It  took  place  near  an  hour  after  the  breakfast  bell  had  rung. 
He  looked  fatigued  and  feverish.  His  hair,  the  powdering  and  arrangement  of  which  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  occupations  of  a  man's  whole  day,  and  marked  his 
fiishion  as  much  as,  in  the  present  time,  the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or  the  want  of  one,  was 
dishevelled,  uncurled,  void  of  powder,  and  dank  with  dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled 
on  with  a  careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a  military  man,  whose  real  or  su|)posed  duties 
are  usually  held  to  include  some  attention  to  the  toilet ;  and  his  looks  were  haggard  and 
ghastly  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

"  So  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  us  this  morning,  my  dear  General,"  said  Lord 
Woodville  ;  "  or  you  have  not  found  your  bed  so  much  to  your  mind  us  I  had  hoped  and 
you  seemed  to  expect.     How  did  you  rest  last  night  ?" 

"  Oh,  excellently  well  I  remarkably  well  I  never  better  in  my  life" — s^aid  General 
Browne  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  which  was  obvious  to  liis  friend. 
He  then  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  neglecting  or  refusing  whatever  else  was 
offered,  seemed  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  abstraction. 

"  You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  General ;"  said  his  friend  and  host,  but  had  to  repeat 
the  question  t^^^ce  ere  he  received  the  al)rupt  answer,  **  No,  my  lord  ;  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  have  the  honour  of  spending  another  day  with  your  lordship  ;  my  post  horses  are 
ordered,  and  will  be  here  directly." 

All  who  were  oresent  shewed  surprise,  and  Lord  Woodville  immediately  replied, 
"  Post  horses,  my  gm)d  friend  I  what  can  you  ])ossibly  want  with  them,  when  you 
promised  to  stay  with  me  quietly  for  at  least  a  week  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  General,  obviously  much  emViarrassed,  "  that  I  might,  in  the 
pleasure  of  my  first  nuK'ting  with  your  h)rdsliip,  have  said  something  about  stopping 
here  a  few  days  ;  but  I  luue  since  found  it  altogether  imp(»ssil)le." 

"  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  answered  tin*  young  nobleman.  "  You  seemed  cpiite 
disenf'-a^'ed  yesterday,  an<l  you  cannot  have  had  a  sunnnons  to-day;  for  our  post  has  not 
come  up  from  the  town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  received  any  letters." 

General  Browne,  withcmt  giving  any  fartlujr  explanation,  nuittere<l  something  of 
indispensable  busin<*ss,  and  insisted  on  the  absolut<'  necosity  of  his  dei>arture  in  a 
manner  which  silenced  all  opposition  on  the  i)art  of  \n>  host,  who  saw  that  his  resolution 
was  taken,  and  forbore  farther  importunity. 
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"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "  permit  me,  my  dear  Browne,  since  go  you  will  or 
must,  to  shew  you  the  view  Iroui  the  terrace,  wliich  the  mist,  that  is  now  rising,  will 
soon  display." 

lie  threw  open  a  sash  window,  and  stopiHid  down  up<in  the  terrace  as  he  spoke.  The 
Genenil  followed  him  mechanically,  but  seemed  little  to  attend  to  what  his  host  was 
saying,  as,  looking  across  an  extended  and  rich  prosi>ect,  he  pointed  out  the  difierent 
objects  worthy  of  observation.  Thus  they  moved  on  till  Lord  Woodville  had  attained 
liis  purpose  of  drawing  his  guest  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  when, 
turning  round  upon  him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  he  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  d<jar  friend,  we  are  now  alone.  Let  me  conjure 
you  to  answer  me  uiwn  the  word  of  a  friend,  and  the  honour  of  a  soldier.  How  did  yoo 
in  reality  rest  during  last  night  ?" 

**  Most  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the  General,  in  the  same  tone  of 
solemnity; — "  so  miserably,  that  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second  night,  not 
only  for  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country  wliich  I  see  from 
this  elevated  point  of  view." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  young  lord,  as  if  si)eaking  to  himself ;  "  then 
there  must  be  something  in  the  reports  concerning  that  apartment."  Again  turning  to  the 
General,  he  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  candid  with  me,  and  let  me  know 
the  disagreeable  particulars,  which  have  befallen  you  under  a  roof,  where,  with  consent 
of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met  nothing  save  comfort." 

The  General  seemed  distressed  by  this  appeal,  and  paused  a  moment  before  he  replieil. 
**  My  dear  lord,"  ha  at  length  said,  '*  what  hapix'niHl  to  me  last  night  is  of  a  nature  so 
|)eculiar  and  so  unpleasant,  that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  detail  it  even  to  your 
lordship,  were  it  not  that,  independent  of  my  wish  to  gratify  any  retjuest  of  yours, 
I  think  that  sincerity  on  my  part  may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a  circumstance^ 
equally  painful  and  mysterious.  To  others,  the  communication  I  am  about  to  make, 
might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded,  superstitious  fool  who  suffered  his  own 
imagination  to  delude  and  bewilder  him  ;  but  you  have  known  me  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  will  not  susjuict  me  of  having  adopted  in  manhood  the  feelings  and  frailties  from 
which  my  early  years  wen?  free."     Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  replied : 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  pi'riVct  confidence  in  tlie  truth  of  your  communication,  however 
strange  it  may  be,"  n»plie<l  Lord  Woodville  ;  "  I  know  your  firmness  of  disposition  too 
well,  to  suspect  you  could  be  made  the  object  of  imposition,  and  am  aware  that  your 
honour  and  your  friendship  will  cijually  deter  you  from  exaggerating  whatever  you  may 
have  witnessed." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  General,  "  I  will  proceed  with  my  story  as  well  as  I  can, 
relying  upon  your  candour;  and  yet  distinctly  feeling  that  I  would  rather  face  a  battery 
than  recall  to  my  mind  the  odious  recollections  of  last  night." 

lie  paused  a  seeond  time,  and  then  perceiving  that  Lord  Woodville  remained  silent 
and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he  commenced,  though  not  without  obvious  reluctance, 
the  history  of  his  night's  adventures  in  the  Tape^itried  Chamber. 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so  soon  as  your  lordship  left  me  yesterday  evening  ; 
but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which  nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed  brightly  and  cheer- 
fully, and,  aided  by  a  hundred  exciting  recollections  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  which 
had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  your  lordship,  prevented  me 
from  falling  immediately  asleep.  I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  these  reflections  were 
all  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  kind,  grounded  on  a  sense  of  having  for  a  time  exchanged 
the  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my  profession,  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful  life, 
and  the  reunion  of  those  friendly  and  affectionate  ties,  which  I  had  torn  asunder  at  the 
ru<le  sunmions  of  war. 

"  "WTiile  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing  over  my  mind,  and  gradually  lulling 
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me  to  slumber,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sound  like  that  of  the  nistlinj^  of  a  silken 
gown,  and  the  tapping  of  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoe.s,  as  if  a  woman  were  walking  in  the 
apartment  Ere  I  could  draw  the  curtain  to  see  what  the  matter  wa.M,  the  figure  of  a 
little  woman  passed  between  the  bed  and  the  fire.  The  back  of  this  form  was  turned  to 
me,  and  I  could  observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of  an  old  woman, 
whose  dress  was  an  old-fashioned  gown,  which,  I  think,  ladies  call  a  sa(;(|ue  ;  that  is,  a 
sort  of  robe,  completely  loose  in  the  body,  but  gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  which  fall  down  to  the  ground,  and  tenninate  in  a  species  of  train. 

"  I  thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough,  but  never  harboured  for  a  moment  the  id(;a 
that  what  I  saw  was  any  thing  more  than  the  mortal  form  of  some  old  woman  about  the 
establishment,  who  had  a  fancy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother,  and  wlio,  having  piThajm 
(as  your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  were  rather  straitened  for  room)  being  dislodged 
from  her  chamber  for  my  accommodation,  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and  returned 
by  twelve  to  her  old  haunt.  Under  tliis  persuasion  I  moved  myself  in  bed  and  coughed 
a  little,  to  moke  the  intruder  sensible  of  my  being  in  possession  of  the  premises. — Slio 
tamed  slowly  ronnd,  but  gracious  heaven!  my  lord,  what  a  countenance  did  she  display  to 
me  !  There  was  no  longer  any  question  what  she  was,  or  any  thought  of  her  being  a 
living  being.  Upon  a  face  which  wore  the  fixed  features  of  a  corpse,  were  imprinted  the 
traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous  passions  wliich  had  animated  her  while  she  lived. 
The  body  of  some  atrocious  criminal  seemed  to  have  been  given  up  from  the  grave,  and 
the  soul  restored  from  the  penal  fire,  in  order  to  form,  for  a  s])a4'e,  a  union  with  the 
ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I  started  up  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  supporting  myself 
on  my  palms,  as  I  gazed  on  this  horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made,  as  it  set^med,  a  single 
and  swift  stride  to  the  bed  where  I  lay,  and  squatted  herself  down  upr)n  it,  in  j>r(?ciw*ly 
the  same  attitude  which  I  had  assumed  in  the  extremity  of  horror,  advancing  her 
diabolical  countenance  within  half  a  yard  of  mine,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  intimate 
the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend.*' 

Here  general  Browne  stopped,  and  w^iped  from  his  brow  the  cold  perspiration  with 
which  the  recollection  of  his  horrible  vision  had  covered  it. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  am  no  coward.  I  have  bcfen  in  all  th(^  mrjrtal  danjrrTH  iiifi- 
dental  to  my  profession,  and  I  may  truly  l>oa>t,  that  no  man  ('V<;r  kn(;w  Kichanl  IJrownc? 
dishonour  the  sword  he  wears;  hut  in  the<e  horrible  (•irciinistan<'CH,  un<lor  tin;  <;y<*"*,  and 
as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  gra-^p  of  an  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  all  finnncss  for-rKik 
me,  all  manhood  melted  from  m<?  like  wax  in  the  furnaco,  and  1  Mi  my  hair  indivi<luaily 
bristle.  The  current  of  my  life-blo^>d  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  .«arik  back  in  a  sw<h>ii,  ua 
very  a  victim  to  panic  terror  as  ever  was  a  village  girl,  (tr  a  ch'M  (A'  ion  yr-arn  old. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  I  cannot  pretend  to  guo;-*.s. 

"  But  I  was  roused  by  the  castle  clock  striking:  one,  r*o  loud  that  it  siemfd  an  if  it  wen» 
in  the  very  room.  It  was  some  time  before  1  dared  oprn  niy  eyes,  le-t  they  slv^nld 
again  encounter  the  horrible  spectacle.  Whf*n,  however,  I  siiinnionerl  eoura^^e  to  h>ok 
up,  she  was  no  longer  visiVde.  My  first  ideawa:*  to  pull  my  bell,  wake  th«'  servants,  and 
remove  to  a  garret  or  a  hay-loft,  to  Ik;  en.sun*d  a;:ain-t  a  seeon«l  visitation.  Xay,  1  will 
confess  the  truth,  that  my  n*solution  was  altered,  not  by  the  shame  cif  exfK»-in;r  myself, 
but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  l>ell-eord  hunjr  by  the  chimney,  J  nii^rht,  in  makin^r  my  way  to 
it,  l>e  again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figured  to  niys-lf,  mi^rht  \}*-  .still  iurkin;^ 
about  some  corner  of  the  aj»artment. 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  de-crilKf  what  hot  and  eold  fever-fit-  tormented  rne  for  the  re-t 
of  the  night,  through  broken  *hrep,  weary  vijril-,  and  that  iluliious  state  whieh  forms 
the  neutral  ground  between  them.  A  hun'Ind  t<-rriljle  obie'-t-.  ajifx-ared  to  haunt  tw; 
but  there  was  the  great  difference  betwixt  tlie  vi-ion  whieh  I  have  de-cril>«*d,  and 
those  which  followed,  that  I  knew  the  la.?t  to  be  (\ff'']tUuu:  tA'  my  own  fancy  and  over- 
excited nerves. 

"  Day  at  lost  appearecl,  and  I  ro-e  from  my  Urd  ill  in  health,  axA  humiliated  in  mind. 
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I  was  ashamed  of  myself  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  still  more  so,  at  feeling  my  own 
extreme  desire  to  escape  from  tlie  haunted  apartment,  which,  however,  conquered  all 
other  considerations;  so  that,  huddling  on  my  clothes  with  the  most  careless  haste, 
I  made  my  escape  from  your  lordsliif/s  mansion,  to  seek  in  the  open  air  some  relief  to 
my  lUTvous  system,  shaken  as  it  was  by  this  horrible  rencounter  with  a  visitant,  for  such 
I  must  believe  her,  from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has  now  heard  the  cause  of 
my  discomposure,  and  of  my  sudden  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  castle.  In  other 
places  I  trust  we  may  often  meet;  but  God  protect  me  from  ever  spending  a  second  night 
under  that  rof)f !" 

Strange  as  the  Greneral's  tale  was,  he  spoke  with  such  a  deep  air  of  conviction,  that  it 
cut  short  all  the  usual  commentaries  which  are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord  WoodviDe 
never  once  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition,  or  suggested 
any  of  the  ))ossibilities  by  which  it  is  fashionable  to  explain  supernatural  appearances^ 
as  wild  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  or  deceptions  of  the  optic  nerves.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seemiHl  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  he  had  heard;  and,  after 
a  considi'rable  pause,  regretted,  with  much  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  early  friend 
should  in  his  house  have  suffered  so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear  Browne,"  he  continued,  "that  it  is  the 
unhappy,  though  most  unexpected,  result  of  an  experiment  of  my  own  I  You  must  know, 
that  for  my  father  and  grandfather's  time,  at  least,  the  apartment  which  was  assigned  to 
yon  last  night,  had  been  shut  on  account  of  reports  that  it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural 
siglits  and  noises.  When  I  came,  a  few  weeks  since,  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
I  thought  the  accommodation,  which  the  castle  afforded  for  my  friends,  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  to  retain  possession  of  a 
comfortable  sl(»eping  apartment.  1  therefore  caused  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  as  we  call 
it,  to  be  o|H3ned;  and  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity,  I  had  such  new  articles  of 
furniture  placed  in  it  as  became  the  modern  times.  Yet  as  the  opinion  that  the  room  was 
haunted  very  strongly  pr<» vailed  among  the  domestics,  and  was  also  known  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  and  to  many  of  my  friends,  I  feared  some  prejudice  might  be  entertained  by 
the  first  occupant  of  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  which  might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  report 
which  it  had  laboured  undcT,  and  so  disapiwint  my  purpose  of  rendering  it  a  useful  part 
of  the  house.  I  must  confess,  my  denr  Browne,  that  your  arrival  yesterday,  agreeable 
to  me  for  a  thousand  reasons  besides,  seemed  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing the  unj)leasant  rumours  which  attached  to  the  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubi- 
table and  your  mind  free  of  any  pre-occupation  on  the  subject.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
have  chosen  a  more  fitting  subject  for  my  experiment." 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  General  Browne,  somewhat  hastily,  "  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
your  lordship — very  particularly  indebted  indeed.  I  am  likely  to  remember  for  some 
time  the  conse<iuences  of  the  experiment,  as  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville.  "  You  have  only 
to  reflect  for  a  single  moment,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  I  could  not  augur  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pain  to  which  you  have  been  so  unhappily  exposed.  I  was  yesterday 
morning  a  complete  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances.  Nay,  I  am  sure  that 
had  I  told  you  what  was  said  about  that  room,  those  very  reports  would  have  induced  you, 
by  your  own  choice,  to  select  it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my  misfortune,  perhaps 
my  error,  but  really  cannot  be  termed  my  fault,  that  you  have  been  afflicted  so  strangely." 

"Strangely  indeed!"  said  the  General,  resuming  his  good  temper;  "and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  with  your  lordship  for  treating  me  like  what 
I  used  to  think  myself — a  man  of  some  firmness  and  courage. — ^But  I  see  my  post  horses 
are  arrived,  and  I  must  not  detain  your  lordship  from  your  amusement." 

"  Nay,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  since  you  cannot  stay  with  us  another 
day,  which,  indeed,  I  can  no  longer  urge,  give  me  at  least  half  an  hour  more.  You  used 
to  love  pictures,  and  I  have  a  gallery  of  portraits,  some  of  them  by  Vandyke,  representing 
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aneeatij  to  vh<ni  this  property  and  castle  former!;  belonged.  I  think  thai  sererel  of 
tbem  will  strike  70a  as  possessing  merit." 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invitation,  thongh  somewhat  nnirillinglT.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  was  not  to  breathe  tnely  or  at  ease  till  he  left  WoodTille  Castle  far  behind  him. 
He  could  not  refuse  his  friend's  invitation,  howeverj  and  the  less  so,  that  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  peeviahneM  which  he  had  displayed  towards  hb  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  General,  therefore,  foliowcd  Lord  'n'oodville  through  several  roc»n^  into  a  long 
gallery  hnng  with  [nctare^  which  the  latter  pointed  out  to  his  gue^t,  telling  the  names, 
and  giving  some  accotint  of  the  personages  whose  portraits  pre^nted  themselves  in 
progresMon.  General  Browne  was  but  little  interested  in  the  details  which  these  arcaonts 
omvejed  to  him.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are  iL^aoUv  found  in  an  «U 
bmily  gallet7.  Here  was  a  cavalier  who  had  ruined  the  estate  in  the  roval  cause;  there 
a  fine  lady  who  had  reinstated  it  by  contracting  a  match  with  a  wealthy  Roundhead. 
There  hong  a  gallant  who  had  been  in  danger  for  corresponding  with  the  exile«l  Court 
at  Saint  Gennain's;  here  one  who  had  taken  arms  for  William  at  the  Revolution;  and 
there  a  third  that  had  thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of  whig  and  torr. 

While  Lwd  Woodville  was  cramming  tlie.se  words  into  his  gue?t's  ear,  "  against  the 
atmnach  of  his  sense,"  they  gained  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  when  he  beheld  (icnenil 
Browne  suddenly  start,  and  assume  an  attitude  of  the  utmo:;!  surpri^,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  aa  his  eyes  were  caught  and  suddenly  riveted  by  a  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a 
sacqne,  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"There  she  is!"  he  exclaimed;  "there  she  i*,  in  furm  and  features,  though  inferior 
in  demoniac  expression  to  the  accursed  hag  who  vL-ited  me  la.->t  night!" 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "there  can  remain  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your  apparition.  That  is  the  piiture  of  a  wretched 
■Dceatress  of  mine,  of  whose  crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded  in  a  family 
faistoryin  my  charter-chest.  The  recital  of  them  would  be  too  horrible;  it  is  enough  to 
i^,  that  in  yon  fatal  apartment  incest  and  unnatural  murder  were  committed.  I  will 
lestore  it  to  the  soUlude  to  which  the  better  judgment  of  those  who  preceded  me  had 
con.'iigned  it;  and  never  fliall  any  f.nf.  ?o  Kinpr  a-  I  can  prevent  it.  be  exjKised  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  supernatural  horrorri  whiih  c^iuM  ,-liake  ;-ufh  courafie  a^  your^." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with  such  jrlec,  jiarted  in  u  very  different  mood:  L.inl 
Woodville  to  command  the  Tupeilricd  Chamber  to  be  unmantled,  and  the  dour  built  uji; 
and  General  Browne  to  seek  in  some  le.-^  1>eautiful  country,  and  with  ntrme  less  dignided 
friend,  forgetfuluess  of  the  painful  night  which  he  had  pos^icd  in  Woodville  Castle. 


[The  manner  ia  wlikh  this  trifle  was  introduced  at  the  time  to 
Reynolds,    editor  of  the  Keepsake  of  1828,  Icivei  no 
a  preface.] 
Aagatt,  1331. 


TO    TIIF,   EDITOR   OF    THE   KEI 

OU  hnve  asked  me,  sir,  lo  point  out  a  subject   for  the 
fi  pencil,  and  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  complying   with  jour 
request ;   although  I  am  not  certainly  unaccustomed  to 
literary  composition,  or   a  total   stranger  to    the  stores 
of  history  and  tmdition,  which  afford  the  beat  copies  for  the  painter'i 
art.     But  although  gicHt  pirturn  poefh  is  an  ancient  and  undL^puIed 
axiom — although  poetry  and  painting  both  address  themselves  to  the 
same  object  of  exciting  the  human  imagination,  by  presenting  lo  it 
pleasing  or  sublime  images  of  ideal  scenes ;  jet  the  one  conveying 
JMelf  through  the  ears  to  the  understanding,  and  the  other  applying 
itself  only  to  the  eyes,  the  subjects  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
bard  or  talo-leller  are  often  totally  unfit  for  painting,  where  llie 
artist  must  'present  in  a  single  glance  all  that  his  art  has  power  to 
The  artist  can  neither  recapitulate  the  past  nor  intimate  the  future.      He 
9  is  all  wliicli  he  can  present ;  and  hence,  unquestionably,  many  subjects  which 
in  (wetry,  or  in  narrative,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  cannot  with  adrantige 
be  transferred  to  the  canvass. 

Being  in  some  degree  aware  of  these  difficulties,  though  doubtless  ttnacquointed  both 
with  tlieir  extent,  and  the  means  by  wliicli  tliey  may  be  mollified  or  surmounted,  I  have, 
nevertheless,  ventured  to  draw  up  the  following  traditional  narrative  as  a  story  m  which. 


single  I. 
delight 


/ 
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when  the  general  details  are  known,  the  interest  is  so  much  concentrated  in  one  strong 
moment  of  agonizing  passion,  that  it  can  be  understood,  and  sympathized  with,  at  a 
single  glance.  I  therefore  presume  that  it  may  be  acceptable  as  a  hint  to  some  one 
among  the  numerous  artists,  who  have  of  late  years  distinguished  themselves  as  rearing 
up  and  supporting  the  Britbh  school. 
£nough  has  been  sud  and  sung  about 

The  well-conteited  ground, 
The  warlike  border-land— 

to  render  the  habits  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  them  before  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers.  The  rougher  and  sterner  features  of  their 
character  were  softened  by  their  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  from  which  has  arisen  the 
saying  that,  on  the  frontiers,  every  dale  had  its  battle,  and  every  river  its  song.  A  rude 
species  of  chivaliy  was  in  constant  use,  and  single  combats  were  practised  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  few  intervals  of  truce  which  suspended  the  exercise  of  war.  The  inveteracy 
of  this  custom  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident : — 

Bernard  Gilpin,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  the  first  who  undertook  to  preach  the 
Protestant  doctrines  to  the  Border  dalesmen,  was  surprised,  on  entering  one  of  their 
churches,  to  see  a  gauntlet,  or  mail-glove,  hanging  above  the  altar.  Upon  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  so  indecorous  being  displayed  in  that  sacred  place,  he  was  informed 
by  the  clerk,  that  the  glove  was  that  of  a  famous  swordsman  who  hung  it  there  as  an 
emblem  of  a  general  challenge  and  gage  of  battle,  to  any  who  should  dare  to  take  the 
&tal  token  down.  "  Reach  it  to  me,"  said  the  reverend  churchman.  The  clerk  and 
sexton  equally  declined  the  perilous  office  ;  and  the  good  Bernard  Gilpin  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  glove  with  his  own  hands,  desiring  those  who  were  present  to  inform  the 
champion,  that  he,  and  no  other,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  gage  of  defiance.  But  the 
champion  was  as  much  ashamed  to  face  Bernard  Gilpin  as  the  ofiicials  of  the  church  had 
been  to  displace  his  pledge  of  combat. 

The  date  of  the  following  story  is  about  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
and  the  events  took  place  in  Liddesdale,  a  hilly  and  pastoral  district  of  Roxburghshire, 
which,  on  a  part  of  its  boundary,  is  divided  from  England  only  by  a  small  river. 

During  the  good  old  times  of  imgging  and  riving,  (that  is,  tugging  and  tearing,) 
nnder  which  term  the  disorderly  doings  of  the  warlike  age  are  affectionately  remem- 
bered, this  valley  was  principally  cultivated  by  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  Armstrongs.  The 
chief  of  this  warlike  race  was  the  Laird  of  Mangertown.  At  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  the  estate  of  Mangertown,  with  the  power  and  dignity  of  chief,  was  possessed 
by  John  Armstrong,  a  man  of  great  size,  strength,  and  courage.  While  his  father  was 
alive,  he  was  distinguished  from  others  of  his  clan  who  bore  the  same  name,  by  the 
epithet  of  the  Laird^s  Jock,  that  is  to  say,  the  Laird's  son  Jock,  or  Jack.  This  name 
he  distinguished  by  so  many  bold  and  desperate  achievements,  that  he  retained  it  even 
after  his  father's  death,  and  is  mentioned  under  it  both  in  authentic  records  and  in 
tradition.  Some  of  his  feats  are  recorded  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and 
others  mentioned  in  contemporary  chronicles. 

At  the  species  of  singular  combat  which  we  have  described,  the  Laird's  Jock  was 
unrivalled  ;  and  no  champion  of  Cumberland,  "Westmoreland,  or  Northumberland,  could 
endure  the  sway  of  the  huge  two-handed  sword  which  he  wielded,  and  which  few  others 
oould  even  lift.  This  "  awful  sword,"  as  the  common  people  term  it,  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  Durindana  or  Fushberta  to  their  respective  masters,  and  was  nearly  as  formidable  to 
his  enemies  as  those  renowned  falchions  proved  to  the  foes  of  Christendom.  The 
weapon  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  celebrated  English  outlaw  named  Hobbie 
Noble,  who,  having  committed  some  deed  for  which  he  was  in  danger  from  justice,  fled 
to  Liddesdale,  and  became  a  follower,  or  rather  a  brother-in-arms,  to  the  renowned 
Laird's  Jock ;  till,  venturing  into  England  with  a  small  escort,  a  faithless  guide,  and 
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with  a  light  single-handed  sword  instead   of  his   ponderous  brand,    Hobbie  Noble, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  made  prisoner  and  executed. 

With  this  weapon,  and  by  means  of  his  own  strength  and  address,  the  Laird's  Jock 
maintained  the  reputation  of  the  best  swordsman  on  the  Border  side,  and  defeated  or  slew 
many  who  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  the  formidable  title. 

But  years  pass  on  with  the  strong  and  the  brave  as  with  the  feeble  and  the  timid.  In 
process  of  time,  the  Laird's  Jock  grew  incapable  of  wielding  his  weapons,  and  finally  of 
all  active  exertion,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  The  disabled  champion  became  at 
length  totally  bed-ridden,  and  entirely  dependant  for  his  comfort  on  the  pious  duties  of  an 
only  daughter,  his  perpetual  attendant  and  companion. 

Besides  this  dutiful  child,  the  Laird*s  Jock  had  an  only  son,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
perilous  task  of  leiiding  the  clan  to  battle,  and  maintaining  the  warlike  renown  of  his 
native  country,  which  was  now  disputed  by  the  £nglish  upon  many  occasions.  Hie 
young  Armstrong  was  active,  brave,  and  strong,  and  brought  home  from  dangerouB 
adventures  many  tokens  of  decided  success.  Still  the  ancient  chief  conceived,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  his  son  was  scarce  yet  entitled  by  age  and  experience  to  be  entrasted  with  the 
two-handed  sword,  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  himself  been  so  dreadfully  distinguished. 

At  length,  an  English  champion,  one  of  the  name  of  Foster,  (if  I  rightly  recollect,)  had 
the  audacity  to  send  a  challenge  to  the  best  swordsman  in  Liddesdale ;  and  young  Arm- 
strong, burning  for  chivalrous  distinction,  accepted  the  challenge. 

The  heart  of  the  disabled  old  man  swelled  with  joy  when  he  heard  that  the  challenge 
was  passed  and  accepted,  and  the  meeting  fixed  at  a  neutral  spot>  used  as  the  place  of 
rencontre  upon  such  occasions,  and  which  he  himself  had  distinguished  by  numerous 
victories.  He  exulted  so  much  in  the  conquest  wliich  he  anticipated,  that,  to  nerve  his 
son  to  still  bolder  exertions,  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  champion  of  his  clan  and  province, 
the  celebrated  weapon  which  he  had  hitherto  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

This  was  not  all.  When  the  day  of  combat  arrived,  the  Laird's  Jock,  in  spite  of  his 
daughter's  affectionate  remonstrances,  determined,  though  he  had  not  lefb  his  bed  for  two 
years,  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the  duel.  His  will  was  still  a  law  to  his  people,  who 
bore  him  on  their  shoulders,  wrapped  in  plaids  and  blankets,  to  the  spot  where  the  com- 
bat was  to  take  place,  and  seated  him  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  is  still  called  the 
Laird's  Jock's  stone.  There  he  remained  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  lists  or  barrier, 
within  which  the  champions  were  about  to  meet.  His  daughter,  having  done  all  she 
could  for  his  accommodation,  stood  motionless  beside  him,  divided  between  anxiety  for 
his  health,  and  for  the  event  of  the  combat  to  her.  beloved  brother.  Ere  yet  the  fight 
began,  the  old  men  gazed  on  their  chief,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  after  several  years, 
and  sadly  compared  his  altered  features  and  wasted  frame,  with  the  paragon  of  strength 
and  manly  beauty  which  they  once  remembered.  The  young  men  gased  on  his  large 
form  and  powerful  make,  as  upon  some  antediluvian  giant  who  had  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Flood. 

But  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  both  sides  recalled  the  attention  of  eveary  one  to  the 
lists,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  numbers  of  both  nations  eager  to  witness  the  event  of 
the  day.     The  combatants  met     It  is  needless  to  describe  the  struggle :  the  Scottish 
champion  fell.     Foster,  placing  his  foot  on  his  antagonist,  seized  on  the  redoubted  sword, 
so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  its  aged  owner,  and  brandished  it  over  his  head  as  a  trophy  oT 
his  conquest.     The  English  shouted  in  triumph.     But  the  despairing  cry  of  the  aged 
champion,  who  saw  his  country  dishonoured,  and  his  sword,  long  the  terror  of  their 
race,  in  possession  of  an  Englishman,  was  heard  high  above  the  acclamations  of  victory. 
He  seemed,  for  an  instant,  animated  by  all  his  wonted  power;  for  he  started  from  the  rock 
on  which  he  sat,  and  while  the  garments  with  which  he  had  been  invested  fell  from  his 
wasted  frame,  and  shewed  the  ruins  of  his  strength,  he  tossed  his  arms  wildly  to  heaven, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  indignation,  horror,  and  despair,  wliich,  tradition  aays^  was  heard  to 
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a  preternatural  distance,  and  resembled  the  C17  of  a  djing  lion  more  than  a  human 
sound. 

His  friends  received  him  in  their  arms  as  he  sank  utterly  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and 
bore  him  baclc  to  his  castle  in  mute  sorrow  ;  while  his  daughter  at  once  wept  for  her 
brother,  and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  and  sootlie  the  despair  of  her  father.  But  this  was 
impossible  ;  the  old  man's  only  tie  to  life  was  rent  rudely  asunder,  and  his  heart  had 
broken  with  it.  The  death  of  his  son  had  no  part  in  his  sorrow.  If  he  thought  of  him 
U  oil,  it  was  aa  the  degenerate  boy,  through  whom  the  honour  of  his  country  and  clan 
bad  been  lost ;  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  three  days,  never  even  mentioning  his  name, 
bat  pouring  out  unintermitted  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  his  sword. 

I  conceive,  that  the  instant  when  the  disabled  chief  was  roused  into  a  lost  exertion  by 
the  agony  of  the  moment  is  favourable  to  the  object  of  a  painter.  He  might  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  contrasting  the  form  of  the  rugged  old  man,  in  the  extremity  of  furious 
despair,  with  the  softness  nnd  beauty  of  the  female  form.  The  fatal  field  might  be  thrown 
into  perspective,  so  as  to  give  full  efiect  to  these  two  principal  figures,  and  with  the  single 
explanation  that  the  piece  represented  a  soldier  beholding  his  son  slain,  and  the  honour 
orbis  country  lost,  the  picture  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible  at  the  first  glance.  If  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  show  more  clearly  tlie  nature  of  the  conflict,  it  might  be  indicated 
bjr  the  pennon  of  Saint  George  being  displayed  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  and  that  of  Saint 
Andrew  at  the  other. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  WATEBLEY. 
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Cicely,  his  daughter,  304. 

Ned  Williams,  her  sweetheart,  .500. 

Farmer  Williams,  his  father,  at  Fasthwaite  Farm,  307. 

Rev.  M.  Twigty the,  the  clergyman,  near    Ditto.    308. 

Mrs.  Nosebag,  Waverley's  travelling  companion,  309. 

Corporal  Bridoon,  in  Lieut  Nosebag's  regiment,  310. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  commander  in-chief,  333. 

Col.  Talbot,  an  English  officer,  a  fViend  of  Waverley's,  253. 


Frank  Stanley,  hit  nephew,  S 15. 
Old  Spontoon,  Col.  Talbot's  confidential  aenrant,  SI 3. 
Captain  Foster,  a  guard  at  TuUy  Veolan  House,  335. 
Sister  Theresa,  343;  and  the  Priest,  348;  with  the  Maclvors 

at  Carlisle,  342,  348. 
The  Judge,  341 ;  and  the  High  Sheriff,  347 ;  at  Carlisle. 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Highland  Chieis,  Villagers,  Domestics,  See. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  Wavcrley  Honour,  48 ;  Old  Sir  Evcrard  making  his  will  in  the  library  there,  65,  &c.  Edward 
Waverloy  leaves  liome  for  head-quarters  at  Dundee,  08.  Arrives  at  the  manor-honae  of  Tulley  Veolan,  74 ;  sees 
Davie  Gellatly  in  the  garden,  78 ;  and  is  introduced  to  Eoae  Bradwardine  and  her  father,  81.  The  banquet  in  the 
old  hall,  85.  The  old  Baron  takes  him  to  the  change-house  in  the  village,  87 ;  where  the  company  quarrd  and  draw 
swonis,  89.  Waverley  discovers  that  the  Baron  had  ufterwards  fought  a  duel  on  his  account,  101.  A  party  of  robbers 
drive  away  the  Baron's  cattle,  107.  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  arrives  at  the  manor-honae  from  Fergus  MaclTor, 
proposing  a  treaty,  112.  Waverley  goes  with  him  to  Maclvor,  113;  and  is  rowed  to  Donald  Bean  Lean  the  robber^s 
cave,  where  he  remains  a  night,  117.  He  is  introduced  to  Fergus  Maclvor,  120.  The  feast  in  Maclvor's  banqueting 
hall,  132.  Uis  introduction  to  Flora  Maclvor,  140.  He  meets  her  and  her  two  attendants  by  the  cascade,  and  she 
sings  to  him,  144.  The  grand  stag-hunt,  151.  Waverley  thrown  down  and  gored  by  a  stag,  152.  He  receives  letters 
from  home,  150 ;  and  resigns  his  commission,  150.  He  proposes  love  to  Flora  Maclvor,  104.  Meets  her  again  by  the 
cascade,  when  she  declines  his  proposal,  107.  He  hears  from  Rose  Bradwardine  that  soldiers  had  taken  possrasion  of 
their  house,  and  that  her  father  had  escaped,  171.  He  leaves  Maclvor's  house  for  Edinburgh,  with  Callum  Beg  as  his 
page,  175.  They  arrive  at  the  Qoldcn  Candlestick  Inn,  at  —  170  ;  where  they  part,  and  Waverley  proceeds  with  the 
landlord  for  his  guide,  179.  Waverley's  horse  loses  a  shoe  on  the  road,  181.  The  quarrel  between  the  smith  and  his 
wife,  183.  Waverley  suspected,  is  threatened  with  arrest,  and  attacked  by  the  smith,  whom  he  shoots,  184.  He  b  taken 
before  Major  Melville,  a  magistrate,  detained,  and  examined,  180.  He  explains  his  circumstances  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Morton, 
190.  The  arrival  of  Gifted  Gilfillan  in  the  village  with  his  volunteer  troop,  202 ;  Waverley  leaves  the  village  in  their 
custody,  204.  Donald  Bean  Lean,  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  overtakes  the  party,  and  Waverley  is  rescued,  200.  He  is  carried 
to  a  hovel  in  a  glen,  209  ;  has  a  fever,  and  is  attended  by  Bean  Lean's  daughter,  t^.  He  leaves  the  hovel  with  some 
Highlanders  privately,  212.  They  creep  past  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  night,  213.  He  arrives  at  the  Castle  of  Boune, 
215.  They  approach  Edinburgh  during  the  insurrection,  219.  Waverley  meets  Fergus  Maclvor  there,  221 ;  who 
introduces  him  to  the  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  222.  He  enters  the  Chevalier's  service,  223.  Waverley 
and  Maclvor  dine  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  at  Widow  Flockhart's,  231.  The  Chevalier's  ball  in  Holyrood 
PaUce,  234. 

The  Chevalier's  troops  begin  their  march  from  Edinburgh,  239.  Death  of  Sergeant  Houghton  in  a  hovel  on 
Carbcrry  Hill,  246.  The  King's  troops  and  the  Chevalier's  drawn  up  near  Preston, — the  eve  of  battle,  247.  The 
Battle  of  Preston,  251.  Waverley  saves  Colonel  Tallwt's  life,  253.  Colonel  Gardiner  killed,  ib.  The  Chevalier's  party 
victorious,  264.  The  Baron  insists  on  his  riglit  of  taking  off  the  Prince's  boots,  257.  Waverley's  interview  with 
Colonel  Talbot,  259  ;  who  is  released  upon  parole,  206.  They  arrive  together  in  Edinburgh,  208.  Fergus  Maclvor 
in  a  passion  tells  Waverley  of  his  disappointment  by  the  Chevalier  as  to  his  title  and  marriage,  &c.  276-8.  Waverley 
presents  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chevalier's  passport  to  em))ark  for  England,  285.  The  ChevaUer^s  army  leave 
Edinburgh,  288.  Waverley  and  Maclvor  on  the  march  exchange  angry  words  about  Flora  Maclvor,  289.  Waveriey 
is  shot  at  by  Callum  Beg,  293,  who  denies  it  and  is  struck  down  by  Maclvor,  i^.  Maclvor  and  Waverley  draw  swords 
on  each  other,  294 ;  the  Chevalier  comes  up  and  reconciles  them,  ib.  The  Chevalier*s  troops  retreat,  299.  Tlie 
Skirmish  near  Clifton  village,  302.  Waverley  in  the  dark  is  mistaken  by  a  farmer's  daughter  for  her  lover,  and 
admitted  into  a  cottage,  30i<.  He  hears  of  lus  father's  death,  30$.  He  travels  towards  London  by  stage  with 
Mrs.  Nosebag,  who  is  inquiisitive  about  his  name,  309.  He  arrives  at  Colonel  Tallx)t's  house  in  town,  311.  Leaves 
town  as  Frank  Stanley,  nephew  of  Colonel  Talbot,  315 ;  arrives  in  Edinburgh,  and  receives  intelligence  of  Maclvor 
and  the  Baron,  317.  He  goes  to  Tully  Veolan  and  finds  the  Manor  House  in  ruins,  319.  David  Gellatly  takes  him 
to  the  hut  where  the  Baron  had  taken  refuge,  821.  Waverley  goes  with  him  to  his  cave  in  the  rock,  320.  He  goes  to 
Bailie  Macwhecble's  house,  351,  where  he  receives,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  pardon  of  liimself  and  the  Baroa, 
333.  Tliey  go  to  the  Duchran,  where  Rose  Bradwardine  is  staying,  337  ;  and  Waverley  is  received  as  her  accepted 
suitor,  338.  Waveriey  returns  to  Edinburgh,  ib.  The  trial  of  Fergus  Maclvor,  and  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich,  at  Carlisle, 
they  are  both  sentenced  to  death,  3-1-1.  Waverle>-  visits  Flora  Maclvor,  342,  she  faints,  344-.  He  visits  Fergus  in  prison, 
345.  Fergus  is  carried  out  to  execution,  347.  Wuvcrley  returns  home  to  Waverley  Honour,  349,  is  married  to  Rose 
Bradwardine,  351.   Tully  Veolan  House  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Talbot,  and  restored  to  the  Baron,  354-6. 
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CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


Guy  Manncring,  or  Colonel  Mannering,  385,  431. 

Mrs.  Col.  Mannering,  (formerly  Sophia  Wellwood,)  400,438. 

Julia  Mannering,  their  daughter,  456,  469. 

Sir  Paul  Mannering,  Colonel  Mannering's  uncle,  438. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mervyn,  Julia  Mannering's  guardian,  438. 

Miss  Matilda  Marchmont,  her  confidante,  456. 


Mrs.  Allan,  Colonel   Mannering's   housekeeper  at  Wood- 

bume,  612. 
Barnes,  his  servant  at  Woodbume,  548. 
P^gsy*  his  laundry  maid  at  Woodbume,  576. 
Auld  Willie  Johnstone,  a  fisherman,  her  father,  ib. 
Young  Johnstone,  his  son,  577. 
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Mr.  Oodftvy  Bcftram,  the  Leird  of  Ellangovan.  389. 

M  n.  Befftram,  4M. 

Hany  Bcftrun,  their  stm,  the  heir  of  Ellangowan,  397,  or 

Captain  Vmnbeest  Brown,  472,  alia*  Davson,  i6.,  alias 

DiuUey.  576. 
Lucy  Bertram,  his  sister,  442.  674. 
Ahel  Sampscm,  or  Dominie  Sampson,  the  tutor  at  EIlos- 

govan,  392. 
John  Wilson,  the  groom  at  EUangovmn,  417. 
Andrev,  the  gardener,  at  ElUngowan,  424. 
Godfrey  Bertnun  Hevit,  a  natoral   son  of   Mr.  Godfrey 

Bertram,  66S. 
Janet  Li|^itoheel,  his  mother,  t*. 
Sir  AlleB  Bertram,  of  Ellangovsn,  an    ancestor  of  Mr. 

Godfrey  Bertram,  390. 
Dennis  Bertram,  his  son,  ih. 
Donohoe  Bertram,  his  son.  ib. 

Lewis  Bertram,  his  son,  fkther  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  ib. 
The  Lahd  of  Balmddery,  a  relation  of  ditto,  44)6. 
Sir  Thomas  Kittlecoart,  M.P.,  a  neighbour  of  Ellangowan,  ib. 
John  Featherhead,  Esq.  his  opponent,  409. 
Deaeon  MaeCrosskie,  of  rrcocfastooe,  a  neighbour  of  Ellan- 

gowan,  405. 

Macfle,  the  Laird  of  Gndgeonford,  ditto,  ib. 

LncUa  Flnniston,  his  tenant,  ib. 

Dnnean  Finniston,  her  hnsband,  ib. 

Duncan  Robb,  the  grocer,  15. 

John  Hay,  the  fisherman,  406. 

Ladde  Hovatson,  the  midwife,  395. 

Sandie  MacGrather,  a  beggar  imprisoned  by  Ellangowsn, 
405. 

Saan,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  420. 
Captain  FhiUp  Delaserre,  a  friend  of  Harry  Bertram,  473. 
673. 

Dudley,  a  young  artist,  ditto,  473. 

Joe  Hodges,  Bertram's  Undlord.  near  Merryn  Hall,  474. 

Ma.  Margaret  Bertram,  of  Siogleside,  Lucy   Bertram's 

maiden  aunt,  477. 
Janet  Gibson,  her  young  companion,  564. 
Mrs.  Rebecca,  her  waiting  woman,  566. 
Mr.  MacCasqnil,  of  Dmmquag.i 
Mr.  Quid,  the  tobacconist,         )  *»*'  rel*tion..  56*. 
LieuL  0*Kean,  her  former  admirer. 
Captain  Andrew  Bertram,  one  of  her  ancestors,  odX. 
Mr.  Peter  Protocol,  her  attorney,  564. 
Mr.  Mortdoke,  the  undertaker,  \ 
Jamie  Duff,  an  idiot,  /  »'  *»«'  funeral.  56 1 . 

Sir  Robert  Haslewood,  of  Hazlewood,  585. 
Charles  Hazlewood,  his  son,  in  love  with  Lucy  Bertram, 

442. 
Lady  Jane  Devorgoil,  a  friend  of  the  Hazlcwoo'ls.  413. 
Mr.  MacMorlan,  Uie    Sberiff-Substitute,    Lucy   Dcrtram's 

guardian,  440. 
Mrs.  MacMorlan,  44ft. 


Mr.  Corsand.  a  magiitrate.  664. 

Mr.  crbert  Glossin,  a  lawyer,  purchaser  of  the  EDaagowan 
esute,  4<'9.  447. 

Scrow,  his  deik.  531. 

Mr.  Paulas  Pleydell.  an  adrocate  in  Edinbur]^,  formerly 
the  sheriff  at  EUangowan,  425.  551. 

DriTer,  his  clerk,  571. 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Erskine.of  the  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh. 
55S. 

Luckie  Finlayson,  landlady  of  the  lodgings  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  ib. 

Miles  Macfin,  the  cadie  there,  ib. 

Andrew  or  Dandie  Dinmont,  a  store  farmer  at  CLarlie*s- 
Hope,  47S. 

Ailie.  his  wife,  4SS. 

Auld  Elspeth,  their  old  serrant,  4S9,  661. 

Nelly,  their  serrant  girl,  490. 

Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleudi,  their  quarrelsome  neighbour,  554. 

Tarn  o'  Todshaw,         \ 

Will  o'  the  Flat,  |  hnnttmen,  near  Charlie's-Hope,  498. 

Bobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,  * 

Sawney  CuUoch,  a  pedlar,  480. 

Rowley  Orerdees.!.  .  ^.^ 

Jock  Penny,  i  h«l»»«J™e».  *S0. 

Johnnie  Goodsire,  the  weaver.  499. 

Tam  Hudson,  a  gamekeeper,  479. 

Tib  Mumps,  landlady  of  the  Mumps'  Ha'  Ale-house,  478. 

Jockie  Grieve,  landlord  of  another  ale-house.  479. 

Mrs.  MacCandlish,  landlady  of  the    Golden  Arms    Inn, 
Kippletringan,  386,  430. 

Grissle,  the  chambermaid  at  ditto,  431. 

Jock  Jabos,  the  postilion  at  ditto,  387. 

Master  MacGrainer,  a  Dissenting  minister,  526. 

Deacon  Bearclifl^  at  the  Gordon  Arms,  431. 

Mr.  Skreigh,  the  precentor,  at  ditto,  ib. 

Meg  Merrilies.  the  gipsy,  395. 

Gabriel  Faa,  her  nephew,  one  of  the  huntsmen,  414,  493, 
497. 

Giles  Bailie,  a  gipsy,  his  father,  417. 

Dirk  Hatteraick,  [alia*  Jans  Janson,  532,)  a  Dutch  smuggler 
captain,  402. 

Vanbeest  Brown,  his  Lieutenant,  502,518. 

Soles, a  shoemaker,  the  witness  at  Hatteraick** examination, 
C63. 

William    Pritchard,    Commander    of   H.  M.  sloop   **  The 
Shark,"  42«. 

Frank    Kennedy,  the    excise    officer,    murdered    by    the 
Smugglers,  419. 

David  MacGuffog.  the  jailer  at  Portanferry,  531. 

Mrs.  MacGuflbg,  his  wire,  597. 

Slounj^'iiiK  Jock,  and  Dick  Spur'em,  MacGufffjg's  men,  531. 

Donald  Laidcr,  and  Sam  Siherqui'J,  {irisDncrs  at  Portan- 
ferry-, .'OS.  COO. 

Gip«>ie-,  S:i.ugglcT!>.  Hunt£men,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  A'c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Gnj  ManneringoD  horsehack  enquiring  his  road  to  EUan^rowan  Ilouse,  '3SC,  \ihere  In-  n  introduced,  3^9.  He  heart 
the  fiunily  history  of  the  Lairds  of  Ellangowan,  SUO.  Mfg  Mprrilies  comt-s  to  the  house  during  Mrs.  Bertram's 
confinement,  395.  Mannering  consults  tlie  stars  for  the  destin>  of  >oung  llarr>-  Birtmin,  3'Jb,  he  trives  to  HIaugowan 
the  scheme  he  had  prepared  for  the  cliild's  nativity,  107,  which  is  enclrjsed  in  a  velvet  l>ag,  and  fastened  round  the 
child's  neck,  408.  EUangowan  is  made  a  ma^nAtrate,  409,  and  prosecutes  the  ^p^ica,  who  retaliate,  and  annoy  him, 
413;  he  tarns  them  off  his  estate,  and  bum^  their  hut.«,  410.  Mr*]^  Merriliev  meet>«  him  on  tlie  ro:ul  side,  and  threatens 
his  family  with  ruin,  41 S.  Frank  Kennedy  shouA  EUangowan  the  smuggler's  \e<sel  clutM-d  hy  a  sloop  of  war,  4f21, 
Young  Harry  Bertram  is  lost,  and  Frank  Kennedy  is  found  among  tlie  rock.s,  at  Warnxrh  Point,  murdered,  423. 
Mrs.  Bertram  dies  in  her  confinement,  4*24.  Mr.  PleydeU,  the  Sheriff  Depute,  invest igiitPii  the  circumstances,  and 
suspicion  falls  on  the  smugglers  and  the  gii»ies,  425.  Meg  Merrilies  is  apprehended  on  suspicion,  and  examined,  hnt 
discharged,  429.  Colonel  Mannering  on  his  return  to  England  HtojM  at  tlie  Gordon  Arms,  and  hears  of  Mr.  Bertram's 
illne»  and  distress,  432  ;  he  writes  to  Mr.  Mervcju  of  hi>  adventures  in  India,  a  duel,  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  437. 
Mr.  MacMorlan  consults  with  the  Colonel  aliout  the  s.'ilc  of  tlie  EUangowan  estate,  HO.  Tlie  Colonel  goes  to  the 
hoose  daring  the  sale,  and  sees  Mr.  R-rtnim  f-itrin^  in  the  garden,  panihtic,  412.  Mr.  Bfrrtnim  is  annoyed  hy 
Glossin,  and  dies  in  his  cliair  there,  441-.  Glo'-^^in  pur<-hav.-s  the  ("state,  41-7.  !-<»«•>'  IW-rtram  lejives  EUanTfiwan  to  stay 
in  Mr.  MacMorlan's  family,  1-1-S.  Tlie  Hi^mini**  insi-ts  u\i<tu  jfoing  with  her,  1-W.  Mr.  Mer>yn  writes  to  the  Colonel 
about  Julia  and  her  lover's  »ercnadeK  on  the  lake,  %7i^.    Ext  met  i  from  her  letters  to  her  friend  al»^jut  her  loier  Vanljce^t 
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Brown,  and  about  her  father's  intention  of  removing  her  from  Westmoreland,  466  to  4454.  Mr.  MacMorlan*8  con- 
trivance to  ffive  Dominie  Sampmn  new  clothes,  467.  Colonel  llannering  settles  at  Woodbume,  near  EQangowan 
House,  with  Julia,  Lucy  l^rtram,  and  the  Dominie,  4^S.  The  Dominie*s  ddight  at  having  the  arrangement  of  the 
library,  470.  Captain  Brown  returns  to  Engbind,  472 ;  he  writes  to  his  friend  Captain  Delaserre  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  and  of  his  love  for  Julia  Manuering,  473*5  ;  he  meets  Dinmont  at  an  ale-house,  on  his  way  into  Scotland, 
478.  Meg  Merrilies  is  there,  and  is  t<ild  of  Mr.  liertram's  death,  Ike.  480;  she  appears  to  recollect  Brown,  but 
lets  him  pass  on,  483.  Dinmont  and  Brown  attacked  by  gipsies  on  their  way  across  a  morass,  beat  them  oiT. 
Dinmont  wounded,  4S4 ;  they  arrive  at  Charlie's- llope  farm,  486.  Dinmont's  wounds  are  dressed  by  his  wife,  489. 
Brown  attends  a  fox-hunt  and  a  salmon -spearing  with  him,  403-5.  One  of  the  huntsmen,  (the  gips^  Gabriel  Faa,) 
seems  to  avoid  Brown,  403.  Broun  t4ikes  leave  of  the  little  family  at  Charlic's-Hope,  498.  On  his  road  to  Kipple- 
tiingan  he  leaves  his  post-chaise  in  a  snow-storm  at  night  and  enters  a  gipsy's  hut,  501 ;  where  he  finds  M^  Merrilies 
watching  over  a  dying  man,  50*2.  Five  other  gipsies  come  in,  and  she  hides  Brown  all  night  among  some  s&aw,  608 ; 
they  bring  in  his  portmanteau  and  rifle  it,  506.  In  the  morning  she  lets  him  escape,  507*  gives  him  a  purse,  makes  him 
promise  secrecy,  and  also  to  follow  her  whenever  she  may  call  him,  508.  Julia  Mannering  writes  to  her  friend  about 
Lucy  Bertram,  and  domestic  affairs  at  Woodbume,  510-15 ;  also  an  account  of  Woodbume  House,  attadced  bj 
smugglers,  who  are  beat  off,  616-10,  and  that  Captain  Brown  had  accidentally  wounded  young  Hazlewood  and  eaoyed, 
520-3.  Glossin  learns  that  Brown  had  slept  at  the  inn  of  Kippletringan  the  night  before  the  affray,  526,  and  bribes 
the  landlady  to  produce  a  packet  he  had  left  there,  528.  Dirk  Hatteraick  is  brought  handcuffed  before  Qlossm,  5S1 ; 
Glossin,  afraid  of  his  telling  about  the  stealing  away  of  Harry  Bertram,  gives  liim  means  of  escape,  633.  He  escapes  at 
night,  and  gets  off  in  a  boat,  535.  Glossin  meets  him  in  a  tavern  on  the  shore,  537.  He  tells  Glossin  about  young 
Bertram  having  been  sent  to  India,  and  that  he  was  now  in  England,  538.  They  lay  a  plan  for  securing  him,  and 
carr)'ing  him  away  from  Scotland,  530.  Glossin,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lucy  Bertram's  aunt,  goes  to  Woodbume  to 
consult  with  Luc>',  who  refuses  to  see  him,  543.  Uc  gives  Colonel  Mannering  a  deed  by  which  the  old  lady  had  settled 
her  estate  upon  Lucy,  546.  Mr.  MacMorlan  advises  the  Colonel  to  go  to  Edinburgh  with  the  Dominie,  who  was 
a  witness  to  the  deed,  547.  They  arrive  in  Edinburgh  and  go  to  Mr.  Pleydell,  the  advocate,  where  they  meet  Duunont, 
550.  They  find  Mr.  Pleydell  at  a  tavern  with  some  friends  at  *'  lligh  Jinks,"  651 ;  he  adrises  Dinmont  upon  his  case, 
and  dismisses  him,  553,  and  appoints  the  Colonel  to  talk  about  Miss  Bertram's  affairs  the  next  day,  (Sunday,)  657. 
Ue  and  the  Colonel  attend  Divine  Service  together  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church,  558.  They  attend  old  Mrs.  Bertram's 
funeral,  560.  Her  friends  search  the  house  for  a  will,  563.  Mr.  Protocol,  her  attorney,  produces  a  deed  lattf  than 
that  in  favour  of  Lucy,  by  which  the  estate  is  left  to  him  in  trust  for  Harry  Bertram  should  he  re-appear,  666. 
Mr.  ne>'dell  dines  with  the  Colonel  and  the  Dominie,  570.  Mrs.  Bertram's  waiting  woman  tells  Mr.  Pleydell  that  JCeg 
Merrilies  had  said  that  Harry  Bertram  was  not  dead,  573.  Pl^dell  promises  to  visit  the  Colonel  and  esaoune  Mcig 
Merrilies,  574.  Brown,  after  the  accident  with  Hatlewood,  escapes  to  a  sea-port,  where  he  remains  concealed,  676. 
A  boat  lands  him  at  Warroch  Point,  the  spot  where  Kennedy  was  murdered,  578.  He  converses  with  Olossin,  whomW 
meets  about  the  ruins,  581.  Glossin  has  him  arrested  for  shooting  Ilaelewood,  584,  and  taken  before  Sir  Bobeit 
Hazlewood,  587.  His  examination  there,  500.  He  is  committed  to  the  bridewell  at  Portaafcny,  504.  Dinmont  comes 
to  sec  him  there,  602,  and  says  that  the  huntsman,  Gabriel  Faa,  had  warned  him  to  ride  there,  and  not  leave  Brown  until 
he  should  be  liberated,  603.  The  Dominie  wanders  oul  one  morning  towards  the  gipsies'  cave,  and  sees  M^  Merrilies 
there,  who  gives  him  a  letter  to  the  Colonel,  608  ;  and  makes  the  Dominie  eat  and  drink  in  the  cave,  609.  She  after- 
wards meets  Charles  Hazlewood,  and  tells  liim  to  get  the  soldiers  that  Glossin  had  removed  from  Portanfeny  sent  back 
there  immediately,  615.  Mr.  MacMorlan  comes  to  Hn/lewood  House,  and  orders  the  soldiers  back  to  Portanfeny, 
617.  The  smugglers  attack  the  bridewell  at  Portanferry  at  night,  and  fire  the  Custom  House  a4Joining,  021.  Two 
men  under  Dirk  Hatteraick  seize  on  Brown  and  Dinmont,  and  one  of  them  whispers  to  them  to  escape  when  they 
come  to  the  street,  622.  The  soldiers  come  up  under  Mr.  MacMurhin,  t^.  Brovm  and  Dinmont  are  led  by  one  of  the 
gipsies  to  a  post-chaise  and  four,  and  escape,  i^.  Mr.  PleydeU  comes  on  a  visit  to  the  Colonel,  624 ;  The  Ck>lonel  shows 
him  Meg  Merrilies'  letter  advising  him  to  send  a  carriage  that  night  to  Portanferry,  626.  Brown  and  Dinmont  arrive 
at  Woodbume  in  the  post-chaise,  630.  Brown  is  recognised  by  the  Dominie  as  Harry  Bertram,  the  heir  of  Ellangowaa, 
633.  Lucy  Bertram  embraces  her  brother,  638.  The  Colonel  and  Mr.  Pleydell  go  to  Sir  Bobert  Hazlewood  and  give 
bail  for  Bertram,  614.  Bertram  walking  with  the  young  ladies  near  Ellangowan,  is  suddenly  summoned  by  Meg  Merrilies 
to  follow  her  according  to  his  promise,  647  ;  she  conducts  him  and  Dinmont  to  the  mined  hovels  where  she  used  to  live, 
650  ;  she  gives  them  arms,  651,  and  takes  them  to  the  smugglers*  cave,  where  they  creep  in  after  her,  662.  Young 
Hazlewood  enters  after  them.  They  And  Dirk  Hatteraick  there,  653.  She  gives  the  signal,  and  Hatteraick  shoots 
her.  They  msh  upon  and  secure  him,  655.  She  and  Hatteraick  are  carried  to  the  ruined  hut,  where  she  declares 
Bertram  to  \)c  the  heir  of  Kllangowan,  668.  The  neighbours  who  arc  present  recognise  him,  659.  Meg  Merrilies 
dies,  660.  The  examination  iwfore  the  magistrates  at  Kippletringan,  663.  Glossin  takes  his  seat  upon  the  hendi, 
664.  He  says  that  Bertram  is  only  the  natural  son  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  665.  But  the  natural  son  is  prodnoed, 
ih.  Mr.  Pleydell  produces  evidence  from  Hutternick's  pocket-book  of  Glossin  being  implicated  in  carrying  off  Henry 
Bertram,  ib.  Glossin  and  Hatteraick  are  committed  to  prison,  667.  Bertram  produces  a  small  Yclvct  bag  which  he 
had  always  worn  round  his  neck,  and  the  Colonel  recognises  it  as  containing  the  sclieme  he  had  formerly  prepared 
of  the  child's  nativity,  ib.  In  the  prison  at  Portanferry  Glossin  gains  admission  to  Hatteraick's  cell  at  night,  669. 
Hatteraick  warns  him  off,  670.  They  quarrel,  and  Hatteraick  strangles  him,  ib.  Hatteraick  is  found  in  the  morning 
hung  in  his  cell,  671 .  Captain  Bertram  takes  possession  of  the  old  house  of  EUangovi-an,  and  is  married  to  Julia 
Mannering,  672.    Charles  Hazlewood  marries  hvLcy  Bertram,  671*. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Oldenbnck,   or  Oldbuck,    The   Antiquary, 

Laird  of  Honkbams,  8. 
Miat  Griadda  Oldbuck,  hU  sister,  38. 
Maria  M'Intyre,  his  niece,  20,  38. 
Captain  Hector  M'lntyre,  his  nephew,  118. 
Jenny  Rintherout,  a  lerrant  at  Monkbams,  20. 
Davie  Dibble,  the  Gardener  at  ditto,  39. 
Old  Jacob  Caxon,  the  hairdresser  at  ditto,  31. 
Jenny  Caxon,  his  daughter,  a  milliner,  92. 
Lieutenant  Taffril  of  the  gun-brig  "  Search,"  126. 
The    Rev.  Mr.  Blattergowl,  minister  of  Trotcoscy,  near 

Monkbams,  104. 
Edie  Ochiltree,  an  old  Scottish  mendicant,  a  King's  bedes- 

nuuit  or  blue  gown,  28. 
Sanndeit  Mucklebacket,  the  fisherman  at  Musselcrag,  52. 
Old  Elipeth  of  the  Cnigbumfoot,  his   mother,  formerly 

MTvant  to  Lady  Glenallan,  168. 
Maois  MueUebacket,  his  wife,  73. 
Btacnie  Mucklebacket,  their  eldest  son,  172. 
Ultle  Janny,  their  child,  74. 
A1lK>n  Breck,  a  Fishwoman,  near  Monkbams,  200. 
Obtain  Lesley,  a  fKend  of  Captain  M*  Intyre,  125. 
Mrs.  Mailsetter,  at  the  Fairport  poet-office,  91. 
Davie  Mailsetter,  her  son,  94. 
Mr*.  Shortcake,  a  baker's  wife,       \  .      _.     .    .  . 
Mrs.  Heukbane.  a  butcher's  wife,  /  ^"  *"^°^'  ^^ 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock  Castle,  82. 
Sir  Richard  of  the  Redhand,  one  of  his  ancestors,  264. 
Sybil  Knockwinnock,  married  to  Sir  Richard,  158. 
Malcolm  Misbegot,  their  son,  159. 
Sir  Oamelyn  de  Guardover,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur,  264. 
Isabella  Wardour,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur,  33 ;  afterwards 

married  to  Lord  Gcraldin,  283. 
Captain  Reginald  Wardour,  her  brother,  281. 
Robert,  a  senrant  at  Knockwinnock  Castle,  255. 


Herman  Dousterswivel,  a  German  schemer,  105. 
Ringan  Aikwood,  the  Knockwinnock  forester,  166. 
Saunders  Sweepclean,  a  King's  messenger,  at  the  Castle, 

262. 
Bailie  Littlejohn,  a  magistrate  at  Fairport,  232. 
Puggie  Orrock,\   .      .«     „ 
Jock  Ormston.l  *^^^*  ^^^«^  •^  ditto,  ib. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  i     ,,      ,      ^,„  ..„ 
M.  Gabriel  Grinderson,  }  **^™^"'  ^56,  268. 
Mr.  Gcrnigo  Greenhorn,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn's  father,  256. 
Messrs.  Goldiebirds,  creditors  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  ib. 
The  Karl  of  Glenallan,  180. 
Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  165,  170. 
Lord  Geraldin,  the  Earl's  son,  283,   first  as  Mr.  William 

Lovell,  7,  then  as  Major  Neville,  280. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Gcraldin,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Geraldin,  227. 
Teresa  d'Acunha,  the  Countess's  lady's-maid,  210,  282. 
Mr.  Gcraldin  Neville,  uncle  to  Lord  Geraldin,  282. 
Miss  Eveline  Neville,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Glenallan, 

mother  of  Lord  Gcraldin.  207. 
Mr.  Gladsmoor,  the  almoner  at  Glenallan  House,  179. 
Calvert,  the  groom  at  ditto,  227. 
Ailshie  Gourlay,  a  Jester,  269. 
Francie  Macraw,  an  old  domestic  at  Glenallan,  177. 
Mrs.  Hadoway,  Level's  landlady  at  Fairport,  98. 
Mr.  Crabtree,  a  gardener  at  ditto,  99. 
The  town-clerk  of  Fairport,  j'6. 

Mackitchinson,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Qucensferry,  IS. 
John,  the  driver  of  the  Queensferry  diligence,  1 1. 
Mrs.  Maclcuchar,   the  book-keeper  at  the  coach-offlce  in 

Edinburgh,  8. 
Martin  Waldeck,  the  Miner,  the  subject  of  an  introduced 

story,  112. 
Volunteer  Troops,  Fishermen,  Shcrififs  Officers,  Villagers, 

Domestics,  &c.  * 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  AntiqnaTj  meets  Mr.  Lovel  at  the  coach-office  in  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  8.  They  travel  together  to  the  Hawes 
Inn,  Queensferry,  11.  Lovel  visits  the  Antiquarj*  at  Monkbams,  10.  Description  of  the  Antiquar}''s  museum,  20.  He 
shows  Lovel  the  supposed  ruins  of  a  Koniau  camp,  20.  Edie  (khiltree  explains  that  it  was  no  huch  tliin«^,  28.  The 
Antiquary  quarrels  with  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  after  dinner,  i3.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daugliter  on  the  sands  at  Halket- 
head  are  overtaken  by  a  s])ring-tide,  48.  They  arc  joined  by  Edie  Oehiltree  and  Jjovel,  l-S,  50.  They  arc  all  raised  to 
the  cliff  by  ropes,  and  saved,  .')  k  IxacI  sleeps  in  the  b:iuuted  ehanil>er  at  Monkbams,  57.  Edie  Ochiltn-e  Inis  an 
interview  \rith  Miss  Wardour,  7G— 8.  Tlie  Antiquary  and  Lovel  visit  her,  TU.  The  iMistma^ter's  wife  at  lairport  peeps 
into  the  letters,  92.  The  post-lwy,  wliose  pony  runs  away  with  him,  brinj^i  an  express  to  Lovel,  who  leaves 
Monkbams,  9C.  The  Antiquary  i>ays  Lovel  a  \isii  at  Fairi)orl,  100.  Tlie  Pio-nic  party  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Huth's 
Priory,  104f — 123.  Lovel  reads  them  tl»e  story  of  Martin  Waldexk,  llie  Miner,  112.  Cajjtain  M'  Intyre  joins  the 
party,  118  ;  and  quarrels  witli  Lovel,  122.  Lovel  receives  a  chalUnige  from  him,  125.  He  engaj^res  Lieutenant  Taffril 
as  his  second,  127.  The  parties  meet  on  the  ground,  and  are  interrujited  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  128.  They  fire,  and 
Captain  M*  Intyre  is  wounded,  130.  Lovel  escapes  into  the  wood  with  Edie  Oclnltree,  131.  They  hide  in  the 
Hermit's  Cave,  near  St.  Ruth's  Prior\-,  132.  From  the  s(»cret  gsdlerj-  they  overhear  Dousterswivel  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  in  the  ruins  searching  for  treasure,  135.  Lovel  embarks  in  Jjieutenant  Taffril's  brig,  140.  Sir  Arthur  and 
his  daughter  breakfast  at  Monkbams,  14-t.  Tlir  Antiquar}'  tlireatens  Dousterswivel  witli  imprisonment  for  fraud,  150. 
They  proceed  to  the  mins,  152.  They  dig  and  find  a  ])ox  of  coins  in  a  gnive,  153.  Edie  Oehiltn^  persuades 
Dousterswivel  to  search  again  at  midnight,  151--1G0.  The  German  digs,  is  langhed  at  ])y  Etlie,  and  thrashed  by  the 
fisherman's  son,  lO-k  Funeral  of  the  Countess  GlenaHan  in  the  Catliolic  chapel  by  torchlight,  105.  Fidie  and 
the  fishemiun's  son  escape  to  Mucklebackct's  hut,  172.  Old  Elsi)eth  gives  Edie  a  riiig,  and  sends  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  175.  Edie  arrives  at  Glenallan  House,  and  finds  an  old  friend  at  the  gate,  177-  His  inter\-iew  with 
the  Earl,  who  promises  to  visit  Old  Elspeth,  ISl.  Edie  is  arrested  at  the  ale-house  for  the  supi)08ed  munler  of 
Dousterswivel,  187.  Captain  M*  Intjre's  dog  breaks  the  Antiquary's  Laehrjmaton-,  lUO.  M' Intyre  attacks  a  seal 
on  the  sands,  and  is  thrown  down  by  it,  V.)  L  The  Antic|uar\'  attends  the  funeral  of  the  fisherman's  son,  190-  200. 
Lord  GlenJilhm  visits  Old  Elspeth  in  the  hut,  202.  She  tells  him  the  history  of  his  s<.)n's  birth  and  i)re»enati(m  from 
destruction,  204.  The  Anti(iuar\-  relieves  the  old  fisherman  in  distress,  213.  Lord  GlemJlan  consults  with  the 
Antiquary  aljout  his  son,  21  K  They  dine  together  at  Monkbams,  210.  E^lie  Ochiltree  is  brought  befort*  the 
Maffist rates  at  Fairport  and  examined,  232.  The  Antiquary  visits  him  in  prison,  230;  and  gets  him  releas<Kl,  240. 
The  .\ntiquarv-  and  his  nephew  visit  Old  EUpeth,  2 1<).  She  raves  and  dies,  250.  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  receives  lawyers' 
letlers  pressing  for  payment  of  debts,  250.  The  sheritTs  otfieers  take  poss^'ssion  of  the  ea.stle,  200.  The  Antiquary 
arrives  at  the  caslle  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  201.  Edie  Ochiltree  brings  letters,  and  the  sherilTs  ollieers  leave  the 
castle, 20ti.   Edie  explains  to  the  Antiquarv  the  cheat  alumt  the  hidden  treasure,  271.     The  alarm  of  an  inv:ision,  275. 
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Old  Jacob  Caxon  on  the  beacon-tower  fo^es  the  signal  by  mistake,  278.  The  Teomaniy  muster  at  Eurport,  279.  Tho 
Oienalhm  volunteens  headed  by  the  £arl,  come  ap,  280.  Mi^or  Ne\'i]Ie  enters  the  town  as  a  stranger,  uidis  disooTercd 
to  \ie  Lovel,  ih ;  and  in  recognised  by  the  1^1  of  Glenallan  as  his  son.  Lord  Geraldin,  283.  He  is  afterwards  married 
to  Misw  Wardour,  ib. 

Vol.  II.— the    BLACK    DWARF. 


CIIAKACTE15S    INTRODUCED. 


'■( 


who  introduce  the 
Btory. 


Mr.  Jcdediah  CleishlMtham,  M8, 

The  Landlord  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  297 

Christie  Wilson.  299, 

The  Farmer,  297, 

Auld  Rauldie.  his  Shepherd,  ib.  ^ 

Halbert,  or  Hobbic  Kliiot,  of  tho  Ifeugh-foot,  a  farmer,  SM. 

Grace  Armstrong,  his  bride-elect,  310. 

Mrs.  KUiot,  his  grandmother,  309. 

John  Kliiot,  344, 

Harry  Elliot,  ib.    | 


f 


Lilias  Elliot.  308, 
Jean  Elliot,  ib. 
Annot  Elliot,  ib 
Annaple,  his  old  nurse,  328. 
Simon  of  Ilackbum,  330, 
Old  Dick  of  the  Dingle,  332 
Davie  of  Stenhouse,  331, 
Hugh    of    Kingleburn,    the 
blacksmith,  333, 


his  brothers  and  sister*. 


•I 


his  friends. 


Young  Patrick  Eamscllff;  the  Laird  of  EamscIiflT,  SOI. 
Mr.  Richard  Vere,  the  Laird  of  EiliesUw,  349. 
Miss  Isabella  Vere,  his  daughter,  317. 

Miss  Nancy  Ilderton,  ^  ^er  cousins,  I*. 
Miss  Lucy  Ilderton,     j 

.    Dixon,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Vere,  351. 

'    The  Black  Dwarf,  or  Sir  Edward  Maoley, 
EMunder  the  Recluse,  or  Cannie  Elshie, 
Wight  of  Mncklestane  Moor,  305. 
Mr.  Hubert  Ratcliff^,  a  friend  of  Sir  Edward  Hanky,  331. 
Sir  Frederick  Langley,  a  suMor  of  Miss  Vere,  331  -  o^^ 
Young  Mareschal  of  Mareschal- Wells,  353,  t^'ilZ}^ 

Old  John  Rewcastle,  a  Jedburgh  smuggler,  361,     '  ^  c-^** 
The  Laird  of  Broken-girth-flow,  ib.  i  i  2  J3  :§ 

William  WiUieson,  a  Brig-owner,  16. 
Dr.  Hobbler,  thedergyman  at  EJlieslaw Castle, 
William  Gneme,  the  Red  Reiver  of  Westbumflat,  321. 
«'  The  Old  Hag."  his  mother,  338. 
Farmers,  Conspfarators,  Attendants,  fre. 


381;    calkd 
or  tiM  Wise 


PRINCIPAL    INCIDKNTS. 


The  Bbick  Dwarf  diacoTerrd  on  Mncklestane  Moor,  305.  He  builds  a  stone  hnt  on  the  Moor,  812.  Miss  Yexe  and 
two  other  young  ladiea  visit  him,  317.  Wexthumflat,  the  robl)er,  calls  there  on  his  way  to  the  farm  house,  822. 
llobbie  Elliot's  greyhound  kills  the  BUick  Dwarfs  goat,  320.  Elliot  goes  home,  finds  his  house  on  fire,  and  Graoe 
Armstrtmg  carried  off,  3.30.  His  friends  pursue  Westbumflat,  G32.  They  attack  Westbumflat  Tower,  and  rescue  Miss 
Vere  instead  of  Grace  Armstrong,  337.  Grace  Armstrong  is  restored  to  her  family,  343.  The  Bh»ck  Dwarf  gives 
Elliot  money  to  rebuild  his  farm,  31-7.  Miss  Vere,  seized  and  carried  off  her  father's  grounds,  is  restored  by  young 
Eamseliff'  and  others  who  had  rescued  her  from  Westbumflat,  354.  The  rendezvous  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators  at 
Ellieslaw  Castle,  357— (Vl-.  Vere  compels  his  daughter  to  promise  instant  marriage  with  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  305. 
lUtcliffe  takes  her  to  consult  with  the  Black  Dwarf,  309—374.  She  enters  the  hut,  375  ;  and  he  promises  to  present 
the  marriage,  377—8.  The  Black  Dwarf  suddenly  appears  in  the  chapel  among  the  wedding  preparations;  declares 
himself  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  and  breaks  off  the  marriage,  381.    Conclusion,  384. 


Vol.  II.— 0  LD    MORTALITY. 


CHARACTERS 

Old  Mortality,  a  religious  itinerant,  401. 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden.of  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlcm,  408. 

Mi^of  Miles  Bellunden,  her  brother.  470. 

Miss  Edith  Bellenden,  her  frrandaughter,  408,  675. 

Gilbertscleugh,  Lady  Bellenden's  cousin,  413. 

Basil  Olifant,  her  disUnt  relation,  COO. 

Harrison,  her  old  steward,  408. 

Old  John  Gudyill,  her  butler,  409. 

Mysie,  her  female  attendant,  471. 

Jenny  Dennison,  Miss  Bellenden's  attendant,  461. 

Cuthbert  (or  Cuddie)  Headrigg,  a  ploughman  in  Lady  Bel- 
lenden's service,  40U. 

Goose  Gibbie,  a  half-witted  lad,  in  Lady  Bellenden's  service, 
ib. 

Old  Mause,  Cuddle's  mother,  an  enthusiastic  Covenanter,  ib. 

Gideon  Pike,  Major  Bellenden's  valet,  470. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Maxwell,  Lord  £vandale,an  oflficer 
in  the  King's  army,  412. 

Lady  Emily  Hamilton,  his  sister,  63.3. 

Henry  Morton,  a  leader  in  the  Covenanters'  army,   411, 
aliat  Major-General  Melville,  while  abroad,  649. 

Old  Ralph  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  his  uncle.  43». 

Colonel  Silias  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  Henry  Morton's  father, 
413. 

Alison  Wilson,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Milnwoo<l,  426. 

Old  Robin,  the  butler  there.  444. 

John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  a  leader  in  the  Covenanters'  army, 
aflerwardsdisguisedas  Quentin  Mackell.of  lrongray,6S8. 

Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  a  Covenanting  preacher,  491,  517. 


INTRODUCED. 

Ephraim  Macbriar,  an  enthusiast  preacher,  517. 

Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  a  fanatic  ditto,  539, 

Peter  Poundtext,  an  "  Indulged  Pastor,"  537. 

The  Laird  of  Langcale,  a  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  554. 

Elizabeth  Maclure,  an  old  widow,  a  Covenanter,  424,  655. 

Pf^RKy*  l>cr  grandchild,  655 

Niel  Blanc,  the  town  piper,  416. 

Jenny,  his  daughter,  417. 

The  Laird  of  Lickitup,  his  (Hend,  418. 

The  Right  Rev.  James  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
murdered  by  Balfour,  431. 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  618. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  commander-in-chief  of  > 
the  Royal  army,  589, 

General  Thomas  Dalzell,  589, 

Colonel  John  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  475;  Vis- 
count of  Dimdee,  625, 

Lord  Ross,  5G3, 

Major  Allan,  481, 

Wittenbold,  a  Dutch  commandant,  672, 

Captain  Lumley,  58H, 

Comet  Richard  Grahame,  nephew  of  Col.  Gra- 
hame,  421, 

Serjeant  Bothwcll.  or  Francis  Stewart,  418, 

Corporal  Inglis,  490, 

Turn  Halliday,  a  private,  419,  / 

Andre«rs,  ditto,  450, 

The  public  executioner,  619. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Insurgents,  Enthukiabt*,  Domvklic*,  ^c. 
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PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Old  Mortality  discovered  in  the  burial-ground  of  Ganderdcugh,  401.  The  muster  of  the  King's  troops  at  Clydes- 
dale, 407.  The  shooting  at  the  Popinjay,  411.  Goose  Gibbie  tlirown  from  his  horse,  414.  The  brawl  in  the  ale-house 
between  Balfour  and  Serjeant  Bothwell,  419.  Henry  Morton  leaving  the  ale-house  is  overtaken  by  Balfour,  whom  he 
shelters  in  the  hay-loft  at  Milnwood  Uouse,  425.  A  party  of  soldiers  come  at  night  in  search  of  Balfour,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  but  draw  off  without  searching  the  house,  430.  Lady  Bellenden  goes  to  Old  Mause's 
cottage,  and  orders  her  to  quit,  437.  Mause  and  her  son  Cuddie  enter  service  at  Milnwood,  442.  Morton  is  arrested 
bj  a  party  of  the  King's  troops  there,  450.  Mause  and  Cuddie  are  turned  away  from  Milnwood,  452.  Morton  is  brought 
prisoner  to  th«  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  456 ;  and  visited  in  the  turret  by  Edith  Bellenden  and  her  attendant,  465.  The 
arrival  of  Colonel  Grahame  with  troops,  474.  Morton  is  brought  before  him,  and  ordered  for  instant  execution,  487 
Reprieved  at  the  intercession  of  Lord  Evandale,  488.  Morton  and  the  other  prisoners  removed,  490.  The  skirmish 
at  Dnundog  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  Covenanters,  497.  Comet  Grahame,  sent  as  a  truce-bearer,  is  shot  by 
Balfour,  503.  Deadly  combat  with  Balfour  and  Bothwell,  in  which  the  latter  is  killed,  505.  The  King's  troops 
retreat,  508.  Lord  Evandale's  life  saved  by  Morton,  512.  The  old  tower  prepared  for  defence  by  Major  Bellenden, 
520.  Morton  persuaded  by  Balfour  to  join  the  Covenanters'  army,  531-5.  Attends  a  disorderly  meeting  of  their 
Conncil,  536-41.  Lord  Evandale  comes  on  horseback,  wounded,  to  the  tower,  54^.  The  tower  besieged  by  the 
Covenuitera,  under  Balfour,  Morton,  &c.,  and  nearly  taken  by  accident,  553-9.  A  party  of  the  Covenanters,  under 
Horton,  attack  and  enter  Glasgow,  564.  Morton  returns,  and  saves  Lord  Evandale  from  being  executed  by  Balfour 
who  had  taken  him  prisoner,  569.  Jenny  Dennison  comes  to  the  camp,  and  informs  Morton  that  the  party  in  the 
tower  are  almost  reduced  by  famine  and  mutiny,  572.  The  tower  is  evacuated  by  night,  and  ceded  to  the  Covenanters, 
577*  Balfour  seizes  the  fiimUy  records,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  Tillietudlem  estate,  586.  Morton  bears  an  embassy 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  588.  He  returns  to  the  Camp,  and  finds  the  Covenanters*  army  all  in  disorder,  594 
Battle  of  Bothwell-bridge,  and  dispersion  of  the  Covenanters,  598.  Balfour  is  wounded,  601.  Morton  and 
Caddie  quit  the  battle-field,  and  take  refuge  in  a  farm-house,  where  Morton's  life  is  threatened  by  some  of  the 
Covenanters,  602.  His  murder  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  King's  troops,  under  CoL  Grahame,  607. 
Apparition  of  the  dying  ilEinatic  preacher,  610.  Morton  is  brought  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  611.  Procession  of  the 
priaoners  to  execution,  614.  The  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  617.  Morton  sentenced  to  banishment,  618. 
Cnddie  Headrigg  is  pardoned,  619.  The  torture  applied  to  Macbriar  the  enthusiast,  who,  refusing  to  say  where  Balfour 
haa  fled  to,  is  carried  out  to  execution,  620.  Morton  sails  for  Holland,  623.  Morton,  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
goes  to  Caddie's  cottage,  626.  Cuddie's  wife  gets  him  a  lodging  at  Lord  Evandale's  house,  631.  Edith  Bellenden 
oomes  to  the  house  with  Lord  Evandale,  (to  whom  she  was  then  betrothed,)  and  while  she  is  about  to  consent 
to  an  immediate  marriage  with  him,  she  sees  Morton  through  a  window  and  faints,  638.  Morton  escapes  from 
the  house  in  despair,  and  visits  the  old  housekeeper  at  Milnwood,  645.  He  goes  to  Balfour's  cave  to  recover  the 
fiunily  records  belonging  to  Lady  Bellenden,  662  ;  and  narrowly  escapes  being  murdered  by  him,  667.  He  overhears 
a  conspiracy  to  waylay  and  kill  Lord  Evandale,  668  ;  and  goes  to  Glasgow  for  military  assistance,  ib.  Lord  Evandalo 
is  ahot  by  a  party  1^  by  Balfour,  672 ;  and  Basil  Oliphant,  by  Cuddie  from  behind  a  hedge,  ib.  Balfour  is  pursued  by  a 
party  under  Morton  and  killed,  673 ;  and  Henr}'  Morton  is  married  to  Edith  Bellenden,  675. 


Vol.  III.  — rob    ROY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Sonsof  SirHildebrand. 


The  elder  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  a  London  merchant,  43. 

Mr.  Owen,  his  confidential  clerk,  44. 

Frank  Osbaldistone,  his  son,  44. 

If  ons.  Dubourg,  Mr.  O.'s  agent  at  Bourdeaux,  45. 

Clement  Dubourg,  his  son,  one  of  Mr.  O.'s  clerks,  47. 

Mr.  Tresham,  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  partner,  145. 

Mabel  Rickets,  Frank's  old  nurse,  61. 

Sir  Hildcbrand  Osbaldistone,  of  OAbaldidtonc  Hall,  Frank's 

uncle,  71. 
Percival.  "the  Sot,"  71, 
Thomcliff,  "the  Bully,"  67, 
John, "  the  Gamekeeper,"  71, 
Richard,  "the  Horse -jockey,"  71, 
Wilfred,  "the  Fool,"  71, 
RashleiKh,  "the  Scholar,  71," 
Diana  Vernon,  Sir  Hildebrand's  niece,  66,  2VH. 
Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  her  father,  a  political  intriguer,  289  ; 

called  His   Excellency  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  284  ; 

first  in  disguise  as  Father  Vaughan,  134. 
Andrew  Fairsenrice,  the  gardener    at  Osbaldistone    Hall, 

75,6. 
Pate  Macready,  a  pedlar,  his  friend,  131. 
Anthony  Syddal,  the  house   steward  at  Osbaldistone  Hall, 

287. 
Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  ditto,  288. 
Old  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at  ditto,  130. 


Ambrose  Wingfleld,  -k  men  employed  ut  Osbaldistone  Hall, 

Lancie  Wingfield,       |      288. 

Ned  Shufton,  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Newgate  with  Old  Sir 

Hildcbrand,  283. 
Squire  Inglewood,  a  magistrate,  8. 
Joseph  Jobsun,  his  clerk,  87. 
Mr.  Touthopc,  clerk  of  the  peace,  154. 
Mr.  Justice  Standish,  a  magistrate.  Bailie  Trumbull,  ib. 
Archie  Rutlcdgc,  a  constable,  287. 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  the  outlaw,  or  Robert  Campbell,  60, 

180. 
Helen  MacGregor,  his  wife,  232. 
Hamish  MacGregor,  ^ 

Robert  Gig  MacGregor,    }  their  sons.  239. 
Eachin  MacAnalcistcr,  a  follower  of  Rob  Roy,  263. 
Angus  Breck,  ditto,  240. 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  and  kinsman 

of  Rob  Roy,  175. 
Mattie,  his  maidservant,  (and  afterwards  his  wife,)  ib. 
Andrew  Wylie,  the  Bailie's  fornjcr  clerk,  198. 
Stanchells,  head  jailer  at  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow,  175. 
Dougal,  the  turnkey  at  ditto,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy,  170. 
Mrs.  Flytcr,  the  landlady  of  Frank's  lodging  in  Glasgow, 

184. 
Mr.  Hammorgaw.  the  precentor  at  Glasgow,  166. 
Mr.  Christopher  Ncilson,  a  surgeon  at  ditto,  194. 
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Mr.  Qnitam,  the  lawyer, 


Mr.  Ephraira  MacVittie,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  one  of  Osbal- 

distone's  creditors,  162. 
Jeanie  MacAlpine,  landlady  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle, 

213. 
hlaioT  Duncan  Oalbraith,  of  Garshattachin,  a  militia  officer, 

214,  218. 


Dr  MUit,  the  apothecaiy.      ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^         „ 
Latherum,  the  barber,  i  ' 

The  Curate,  / 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  "MacCallum  More,"  9S,  129. 
The  Duke  of  Montroee,  commandCT-in-chief  of  the  King*! 
force*,  245. 


Allan  Ivcrach,  or  Stewart  f n-    \  with  Galbraith,  at  the  Cla- 

veraschaJIoch,  and  others,  )  chan  of  Aberfoyle,  214.        |    Captain  Thornton,  an  English  officer,  223,  227. 


Mr.  Morris,  Frank's  travelling  companion  with  the  port- 
manteau. 56. 

Jonathan  Brown,  landlord  of  the  "  Black  Bear,"  at  Dar- 
lington, 60. 


Corporal  Cramp,  with  him,  227. 

Ewan,  of  Brigglands,  a  soldier  in  Montrose's  army,  250. 
Officers,  Soldiers,   Highlanders,   Citiaens,  TraveUeia,   Do- 
mestics, frc. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTa 

Fnink  Oshaldistone  declines  entering  into  partnership  with  his  father,  49.    He  starts  from  London  for  his  imdc** 
house  in  tlie  north  of  England,  54.     He  joins  and  jokes  with  the  timid  traTeller  with  the  portmanteau,  on  the  road,  66. 
They  meet  Hob  Roy  at  dinner  in  the  Bhick  Bear  Inn,  of  Darlington,  00.    Frank  meets  Diana  Yemon  at  foxhunting 
near  Osbaldistonc  Hall,  06.     He  is  introduced  to  all  his  cousins  there,  71.    Diana  Vernon  tells  him  he  has  been 
accused  of  robbing  the  traveller  of  his  portmanteau,  81.     She  goes  with  him  to  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood's,  when  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  committed  to  prison,  85.    Hob  Roy  comes  in  and  gets  him  cleared  of  the  charge,  91.    He  dinea  with 
Diana  Vcmon  in  the  library,  100.    Old  Sir  llildebrand  will  not  believe  that  Frank  is  innocent,  107.    Raahlwgh  teUi 
Frank  that  Diana  Vernon  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin  Thomhill,  and  insinuates  his  own  pretensions,  111.    Frank,  at 
dinner  the  next  day,  is  piqued  with  her,  113.    He  gets  intoxicated,  strikes  Rashleigh,  and  draws  the  sword  with  one  of 
the  brothers,  114.    llashleigh  next  morning  pretends  to  be  reconciled,  110.    Diana  Vernon  caUs  Frank  into  the  library, 
117  ;  and  makes  him  repeat  what  Rashleigh  had  said  about  her,  120.    She  tells  him  of  Raehleigh*s  perfidious  character, 
121.    Frank  privately  writes  to  his  father's  confidential  clerk  in  London,  cautioning  him  against  Rashleigh,  122. 
Rasldeigh  sets  off  for  London  to  take  Frank's  place  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  counting-house,  123.    The  gardener  tells 
Frank  that  the  roblwry  of  the  traveller's  portmanteau  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  127.    From 
the  garden  Frank  sees  the  shadow  of  some  person  with  Diana  Vernon  in  the  library,  130.  He  writes  to  his  fiither  for 
leave  to  go  to  London  to  refute  the  calumnies  against  him  about  the  robbery,  and  the  same  day  receives  a  letter  from 
Owen  inclosing  £100,  and  finds  that  his  former  letter  to  Owen  had  been  suppressed,  133.    Diana  Vernon  advises  Frank 
to  go  to  London  instantly  to  keep  watch  over  Rashleigh,  138.     He  watches  her  proceedings,  and  one  evening  discords  a 
man*8  glove  in  the  library,  143.    She  confesses  that  it  belonged  to  a  friend,  t*.    She  shows  him  a  letter  from  his  father's 
partner,  saying  his  father  is  ruined,  and  that  Rashleigh  liad  absconded,  145.    She  gives  him  a  sealed  packet  to  be 
opened  only  in  ease  of  necessity,  and  they  part,  140.    Frank  goes  to  the  gardener,  who  ofFers  to  be  his  guide  to  Qla^gow, 
148.    They  start  early  next  morniny,  161.    He  finds  that  the  gardener  has  stolen  Thorndiflfe's  mare,  152.   He  says  he 
has  a  lien  on  it  for  money  lent,  ib.    They  arrive  in  Glasgow,  150  ;  and  attend  service  in  the  Laigh  Kirk  under  Uie 
Cathedral  Church,  157.    During  the  senire  Frank  is  warned  by  an  unseen  person  (Rob  Roy)  that  he  is  in  danger  in 
Glasgow,  102.     He  meets  him  by  appointment  that  night  at  the  bridge,  107.     They  proceed  to  the  prison,  169.  where 
Frank  finds  Owen  confined,  171.    Bailie  Nicol  Jar\ic  comes  to  the  jaO,  175,  and  promises  to  become  bail  for  Owen,  177' 
He  discovers  Rob  Roy  there,  178.    Frank  opens  the  scaled  packet  given  to  him  by  Diana  Vernon,  180.    Rob  Roy  reads 
it  and  promises  assistance,  181.    Rob  Roy,  frank,  and  tlie  Bailie  leave  the  prison  together,  182.    Frank  and  Owen 
breakfast  next  day  with  the  Bailie,  180.    Frank  meets  Rasldeigh  in  the  College  grounds,  and  upbraids  him,  190.    They 
draw  swords  and  fight,  191 ;  are  parted  by  Rob  Roy,  192.    The  Bailie  at  dinner  gives  Frank  and  Owen  a  history  of 
Rob  Roy's  circumstances,  200.    Frank,  the  Bailie,  and  Andrew  Fairservicc  start  for  the  Highlands,  at  Rob  Boy's 
ajipointmcnt,  200.    They  arrive  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  212  ;  and  fight  with  some  Highlanders  tliere,  the  Bailie's 
weapon  a  red-hot  poker,  210.    The  hindlady  afterwards  privately  gives  Frank  a  letter  from  Rob  Boy,  219,  20.    The 
Highlanders  prove  to  be  part  of  a  force  sent  out  against  Rob  Roy,  222.    A  body  of  infantry  come  np  and  join  them, 
223.    The  officer  places  the  Bailie  and  Frank  under  arrest  on  suspicion,  225.    Dongal  is  brought  in  in  custody,  and 
promises  to  guide  the  soldiers  to  Rob  Roy's  retreat,  227.    The  party  proceed,  taking  with  them  Frank  and  the  Bailie, 
228.    They  are  stopped  and  attacked  by  a  band  under  Helen  MacGregor,  229.     The  Bailie  in  his  escape  is  accidentally 
suspended  from  a  tree  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat.    The  soldiers  are  defeated  and  disarmed,  232.    Dongal  prerents 
the  Highlanders  from  injuring  the  Bailie  and  Frank,  230.    Helen  MacGregor  commands  Dongal  to  throw  them  into 
the  lake,  238.    Rob  Roy's  sons  arrive  and  tell  their  mother  that  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  they  bring  in  Morris,  the 
traveller,  who  was  hostage  for  Rob  Roy,  239.    He  is  bound  and  thrown  into  the  lake,  241.      Helen  MacGregor  sends 
Frank  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  a  message  of  defiance,  unless  they  release  her  husband,  243.    The  Duke  oi  Montrose 
refuses  to  liberate  him,  245.    Rob  Roy  sends  a  message  to  his  wife  to  protect  the  Bailie,  248.    The  Duke's  troops 
retire  with  Rob  Roy  in  custody,  mounted  behind  one  of  the  soldiers,  250.    While  crossing  a  ford  in  the  evening,  he  gets 
loose,  swims  down  the  river,  and  escapes,  251.    In  the  confusion  of  the  dark,  Frank  also  escapes,  252, 3.  He  is  overtaken 
on  the  moor  by  Diana  Vernon  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  stranger,  whom  he  supposes  her  husband,  254.    She  gives 
Frank  a  small  packet  containing  his  father's  papers,  and  bids  him  Csrewell,  255.   He  is  afterwards  joined  by  Bob  Roy, 
257.    Tlie  villagers'  joy  in  finding  Rob  Roy  at  liberty,  200.    The  Bailie  remonstrates  with  Rob  Roy  on  his  way  of 
bringing  u))  his  sons,  202.   Frank  suggests  to  get  them  into  some  foreign  service,  and  their  father  weeps,  268.  Bob  Boy 
and  a  small  party  escort  Frank  and  the  Bailie  on  their  way  from  the  village,  269.     Rob  Roy  tells  Frank  he  cannot 
send  his  sons  abroad,  271.    Helen  MacGregor  receives  the  party  to  a  morning  repast,  272.    She  gives  Frank  a  ring 
from  Diana  Vernon,  with  her  last  farewell,  273.    Rob  Roy  parts  from  Frank  and  the  Bailie  at  Lochlomond,  275.    Ihej 
return  to  Glasgow,  where  Frank  meets  his  father,  whose  affairs  have  been  prosperously  settled,  276.    On  the  eve  of 
tlicir  departure  fur  London  Frank  receives  intelligence  of  the  great  Eebellion,  280.    On  arrival  in  London  he  obtains  a 
eonmiission  under  Government,  f^.    Tlie  death  of  Sir  Hildebrand's  sons,  281.    Old  Sir  llildebrand  is  imprisoned  in 
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Neir^te,  ib. ;  and  dn^  Iravinj^  Fmnk  his  heir,  '2S2.  Fmnk  goes  to  Xorthomberlnnd,  and  learns  from  Jast  ioe  In«;lewood 
that  Diana  Vernon  is  nnmarried,  i^.  He  pK»s  to  OslMildistone  Hall,  2SC  ;  and  taki's  {Kisst^ssiou,  •2>7.  Diana  Vcmon 
and  her  father  (a  political  intrijaier,  and  formerly  dLs(puscd  as  Father  Vauprhan)  appear  to  him  in  the  librarj-,  and 
eUini  hin  vrrery  and  protection,  2S0.  They  and  Frank  are  arrested  for  treas<in,  and  Kashiei^h  claims  possessi(m  of 
the  esrtate,  SOI-.  On  tlieir  way  to  prison  in  a  coach,  attended  by  Ra^liloigh,  they  are  rescued  by  Rob  Ro}"  and  a 
party  of  Hif^hLanders,  29G.  Rob  Roy  kills  Rashleigh,  who  dies  cursing  Frank,  200,  7.  Frank  is  married  to  Diana 
Vernon,  2\>S. 


Vol.  III.- the   HEART   OP   MIDLOTHIAN. 


CIIAUACTEKS  IXTRODUCED. 


1" 

I.  3ir>.)  * 


ho  introduce 
the  Story. 


Mr.  Peter  PattieM>n,  314, 

Mr.  Halkit  and  Mr.  Hardie,  315. 

Mr.  DuDorer.  a  poor  elderly  gentleman 

Queen  Caroline,  Queen  Cmsort  of  George  II..  566. 

Lady  Suffolk,  her  lady  in  waiting,  t A . 

The  Duke  of  Aigyle,  554. 

The  Docbess  of  Argyle,  584. 

The  Lady  Mary  CampbeU.      i  ^.    .    .       ..        .. 

The  Lady  CaroUne  Campbell.  I  ^^"  daughter..  lA. 

John  Ardiibald.  the  Duke's  attendant,  556. 

Mn.  Dorothy  Dutton,  the  dairymaid,  579.  SSC. 

Captain  Duncan  of  Knockdunder.  the  Duke's  agent  at  Rose- 

neath,  613. 
Donald,  the  Duke's  gamekeeper  at  Roseneath,  632. 
Geoige  Staunton,  afterwards  Sir  George  Staunton,  653.  first 

as  George  orGeordie  Robertson,  a  felon,  32.^  ;  disguised 

as    Madge  Wildfire  in  the    Porteous  Mob,  35t;    tlie 

seducer  of  Effic  Deans.  418. 
The  Her.  Mr.  Staunton,  his  father.  Rector  of  Willingham, 

531. 
Stabhs,  the  beadle  at  Willingham,  ib. 
Tbomaa  Ditton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staunton's  footman.  5.13. 
Mrs.  IMton,  the  housekeeper  at  WillinRham  rector}-.  .'>3S. 
Donee  Darie  Deans,  the  cow-feeder,  364. 
Jennie  Deans,  his  daughter,  367,  371. 
Mistress  Rebecca,  bis  second  wife,  371. 
Euphemia  or  Effie  Deans,  their  dstighter,  371,  .377. 
May  Ilettly,  an  old  servant  of  Davie  Deans,  4 si}. 
Reuben  Butler,  a  Church  prr>bationer,  3'Sii. 
Benjamin  Butler,  his  father.  363. 
Stephen,  or  Bible  Hutlcr,  hi.<>  grandfather.  362. 
Widow  Judith  But"er,  hu  grandmother.  ;jr.;l. 
Euphemia,  or  Feniie  Butler,  % 
David  But!er.  I   his  chihlrtii.  Hl.l. 

Reuben  Butler,  ) 

Mr.  Whackbaim.  the  schoulnia.<^ter  at  L;b!>crtoii.  I.hi. 
The  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  J63. 
Kicbil  Xovit.  his  lawyer.  'MH. 
Jenny,  bis  housekeeper,  ih. 
The  young  Laird  of  Dunibiedikcs,  ih. 
Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree,  the  learned  ".adJIcr.  .137. 
Mrs.  Saddletree,  his  wife.  3tO. 
Grizzie,  their  maidservant,  -ISI. 


,    Mr.  Peter  Plumdamas,  the  grocer,  336. 

Mrs.  Howden.  the  saleswoman,  ib. 
•    Miss  Grizel  Daraahoy,  the  seambtress,  ib. 
!    Mr.  Crossmyloof,  the  lairyer,  .338. 
Mrs.  Glass,  the  tobacconist   in    London,   Jeanie   Deans's 
fHend,  507,  553,  560. 
:    Mrs.   Bickerton,    landlady  of    "The   Seven   Surs"    Inn, 
,  York,  506. 

I    Dick,  the  hostler  at  ditto,  507. 

I   Gatfer  Tramp,  "i  peasants  at  the  execution  of  M^  Murdoch - 
j    DameHinchup,)     son,  5S7. 
<   Saunders  Broadfoot,  a  mcj^senf^er.  502. 
■    Isaac  Meiklehose.  one  of  the  Eldtrs  at  Roseneath.  620. 
Andrew  Wilson,  the  smuggler,  who  waj  hanged  (Robertson's 

companion),  324. 
James  Ratclifle.  a  notorious  thief.  405,  421. 
Old  Meg  Murdochso.n,  a  gipsy  thief,  439. 
Madge  Widfirc,  her  insane  daughter,  424 — 5. 
Annaple  Bailznu.  the  noriw  with  Effie  Deans  in  her  con- 
finement, 651. 
Frank  Levit,  \ 

Tom  Lawrence,  (or  Tuck),/  two  highwaymen,  511,  <i43. 

alias  Tyburn  Tom,        * 
Donaeha  dhu  na  Dunaigh.  a  highland  robber,  near  Rose- 
neath, 639. 
*•  The  Whiitler,"  the  young  thief,  son  of  Staunton   and 

Effie  Deans.  666. 
Mr.  James  Middlfburgh,  an  F.dinburgh  magistrate.  tO|,43<. 
y\T.  Fair>crieve.  his  clerk.  421. 
(iideon  Sharpitlaw.  a  {XJiice  officer,  422. 
(jeorgf  Poindcr,  a  city  olHcer.  1.14. 
Captain  John  Porreous,  of  the  City  Guard.  .12H,  hanged  by 

the  mob.  .>5fi. 
Mrs.  PorteoU!*.  his  widow,  C'yCt. 
The  Jud;re.  at  the  trial  i»f  Kffie  I)ean<i,  4«i3. 
Mr.  Kairbrothcr,  her  counsel.  Id  I. 
The  Dtiomster,  orhancman,  at  the  tri  il,  47!». 
.Mr  John  Kirk,  foreman  of  the  jury.  ilH 
Archdca<<»n   Fleming,  to  whom  Old  .Meg  Murdochsun  con- 
fessed, .Vj.l.  (^51. 
City  Officers.  Soldiers,  Smujrg'er*.  Hi;{hwaynien.  Citizens. 
Villa;rers,  l)oniestic«i.  Are. 


PKINCIPAL  IXCIDEXTS. 

The  escape  of  Robert*^n,  the  ronrlonuieil  snuiirjrler,  from  tlie  T<.lbooth  Church,  9,2i).  Kxr-rutifm  of  "Wilson,  hi* 
comrade,  S31.  Captain  Portc-ous  of  thr-  City  (iunnl  is  >cntenred  for  execution,  '.i^-2  ;  but  reprieved.  'V.\n.  The 
disappointed  mob,  »'/.  Rculx-ii  liutlrr  hears  of  t;!ie  Deaii"  k-iir.?  in  priM>n.  rhar^red  with  eliilil-iunrder,  'M'2.  Ho  jro<*9 
to  see  her,  but  is  refiiscd  adniiitnnce,  :;!().  He  nie«'ts  the  ri<*tcr-<,  who  ecnnjiel  liim  to  join  them,  'J  1-7-  The  mob  utt.iek 
the  Toll)ooth,  and  fire  the  dfK»r,  'ii}^}.  Tbe\  *jei7.e  r'aptriin  l'nrte<iii>  in  hi-,  privm  r'>.>rii,  ."i.'>:{ ;  dra-/  him  out  and  hanjc 
Iiim,  356.  Death  of  the  old  Lainl  of  Uuinbiedik*-.,  o<;r..  13iul'  r's  early  aequaintaiM-e  with  .Laiiie  IVans,  '.WJ.  The 
yonng  Laird  of  DumbicdikcsN  ^rrizin-.:  \W\u  to  lur,  .',':».  K;!ie  I)ean«»  returns  home  late  one  ni^'lit  from  a  danr e.  ?t79. 
She  leaves  her  home  and  enlerv  into  the  '^•r\iee  of  Mrv  SaiMli  tree,  whr.rc  v|ie  i.,  M-dueed.  She  returns  h(»me,  is  arn-stcd 
on  a  charge  of  child-murder,  r.nd  r<in\«;.ed  u>  |irI»oii,  !>k  Hurler  nuets  a  stnmj'er  in  tjic  I'ark,  who  ^ivcn  him  a 
mrssaif^  to  Jeanie,  .3^0.  He  ha-*  an  inter.iiw  \\  •♦!!  ln-r  and  lier  father. 'il'.J.  Jlr  ;rfH-.  tn  ^fv  Kilie  in  prison,  .nnd  is 
.irrested  for  havinyr  joincfl  the  rioter".  Uf'.i.  liafililfe  the  thiif  i-»  examined  l»i  fore  t!:e  ma-i-.tratr-*,  \i)o.  liufler  is 
examined  and  rcmandeil  to  pri'»^>n.  l^)**.  Jearii'-  l''h-.  out  by  nioo;iI:;rbt  to  lier  a|i[Miintn;en*  uith  the -tran^'er.  II-J. 
Meets  him  at  midnight  at  Mu^'liii**"  Criirji,  117.  He  tel!«  her  to  •..'■i\e  UUc  e\!(l<iier-  to  •■avr  h«-r  ••ister's  life,  and 
threatens  to  shoot  her,  417.  Tht-y  arc  di«>turl;«d.  X-2fK  Examination  of  Madjn-  Wildfire  in  tiie  jail,  4Co.  The  <,||i«-«  rs 
Vol.  XII.  If  II 
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^  with  her  and  Ratclifib  to  surprue  Jeniie  and  the  stranger  aifc  the  Musdiat's  Cairn,  431 ;  tliey  both  eicape,  436-7* 
Ma4lge  Wi]dfirc*8  mother  comes  before  the  raafostrates  to  find  her  daughter,  440.    Jeank  Deani  cited  ai  a  witnesB  at 
her  8tster*a  trial,  4M.    Ilcr  interview  with  Effie  in  prison,  463.    The  trial  proceeds,  463.    Jeanie  is  eauonined,  472. 
Old  Davie  Deans  swoons  in  Conrt,  474.  Effie  is  sentenced  to  death,  479.  Jeanie  visits  her  in  prison,  485 ;  and  promisei 
Ui  Ko  to  London  for  her  pardon  from  the  king,  ib,  RatcliiTe  gives  a  passport  to  bis  comrades  on  the  road,  486.  She  goea 
to  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  for  money  for  her  journey,  489.    His  old  hoosekecper  turns  her  away  from  the  door,  491. 
He  offers  her  marriage  and  shows  his  treasures,  but  she  refuses  him,  492.    He  rides  after  her  and  gives  her  hit 
))urse,  4U  k    Site  goes  to  Reuben  Butler,  who  is  ill,  and  puts  money  in  his  Bible.     He  gives  her  credentials  to  the 
Duke  of  An?\-le,  4'J8 — 602.    She  writes  to  her  father  and  to  Butler  from  York,  604.     She  is  overtaken  on  Gunnerfay 
Ilill  by  Mad}^  Wildflrc  and  her  mother,  611;   and  afterwards  stopped  by  two  highwaymen,  to  wfaooi  she  shows 
Katf'lilTe'it  pssKport,  611 ;  and  is  taken  to  their  haunt,  612.  Eeigning  to  be  asleep  she  overhears  them  talk  at  night,  520. 
Mtidpre  Wildfire  takes  her  for  a  walk  into  the  woods,  621.     They  enter  a  village  church  during  service,  629.     Madge 
is  sent  away  by  the  beadle,  632;   and  Jennie  taken  to  the  rector's  house,  533,  where  she  sees  his  son,  George 
Staunton,  an  invalid,  639.     He  confesses  himself  her  sister's  seducer,  641.     She  leaves  the  rectoiy  with  a  g^uide  to 
Stamford,  650.    She  arrives  in  London,  663 ;   has  sn  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  study,  556 ;  snd 
delivem  to  him  Butler's  credentials,  668.    He  takes  her  in  his  carriage  to  the  Queen's  palsoe  at  Bichmond,  562.    She 
has  an  audience  with  the  Queen  in  the  garden,  6G9.    The  Queen  gives  her  a  present,  and  promises  to  intercede  with 
the  Kin}^  for  Kffie's  pardon,  672.     The  Duke  goes  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Glass,  where  Jeanie  was  lodged,  and  teOs  her 
that  a  pardon  is  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  680.    Jeanie  takes  leave  of  the  Duke  and  his  ikmily,  534l    On  the  road 
to  Edinburgh  with  the  Duke's  servants,  she  sees  the  execution  of  Old  Meg  Murdochson,  586.    Madge  Wildfira 
recoprniM^  Jeanie  in  the  carriage,  and  is  ill-treated  by  the  mob,  688.     Jeanie  goes  to  see  her  in  the  hospital,  where 
Madgi>  dies,  589.    The  travellent  cross  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Duke's  residence  in  Boseneath  Island,  595  ;  where 
Jeanie  meets  her  father,  698,  and  Reuben  Butler,  GOl.     She  hears  that  Dumbiedikes  is  to  be  married,  603;  and  that 
Efiie,  after  being  liberated,  had  left  her  fatlier's  house,  Gil.    Butler  is  ordained  minister  of  Knocktarlitie,  620.    Jeanie 
meets  her  sister  with  George  Staunton,  who  had  married  her,  0:26.    Jeanie  is  married  to  Reuben  Bntlu',  628.    She 
receives  a  letter  with  money  from  her  sister,  now  Lady  Staunton,  032.     The  Duke  of  Argj'le  visits  them  at  the  Manse, 
and  speaks  highly  of  a  Lady  Staunton  in  Ixindon,  036.    The  Duke  dies,  639.    Davie  Deans  dies,  ib.    Jeanie  gives 
her  husband  the   bank  notes  she  had  hoarded  in  her  Bible,  040.     She  meets  with  the  Confession  of  Old  Bfeg 
Murdochson,  that  her  sister's  s<m  was  not  killed,  Ot3.    She  sends  it  to  her  sister,  who  visits  her  incognito,  648.    Lady 
Staunton  walks  to  the  waterfidl  \iith  Jeanie's  sun,  and  climbs  the  gip^  robber's  cave,  649.    Sir  George  Staunton 
meets  Mr.  Butler  in  Edinburgh,  055 ;   and  while  enquiring  about  his  son,  is  nearly  recognised  by  Ratdiffe,  657.    He 
travels  toward  Kuocktarlitie  with  Mr.  Butler,  059.     Tliey  are  wayhiid  by  robbers  near  the  Manse,  064.    Sir  George 
Staunton  is  shot  by  a  gi))Ky  boy  called  "  Tlie  Whistler,"  who  proves  to  be  liis  own  son,  0G4.    The  boy  is  imprisoned,  and 
about  to  be  hanged,  GC7 ;    but  escapes  by  means  of  Jeanie,  ib.    Lady  Staunton  retires  to  a  convent  on  the 
Continent,  009. 


Vol.  IV.— the  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  13,  ^who  introduce  the 

Dick  Tinto,  his  friend,  the  painter,  HJ        Story. 

Allan,  Lord  of  Kavenswood,  a  decayed  ScottiiJi  nobleman, 

2.1. 
Edgar,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  his  son,  26. 
The  Marquis  of  A ,  ("Claverhouse,"  C5,)  a  kinsman 

of  Ravenswood,  H8. 
Caleb  Dnldcntone,  the  old  butler,  at  Wolfs  CragTower,57. 
Mysie,  the  old  hounckcepcr,  at  ditto,  60. 
Kppic  Sma'trash,  the  alewoman,  at  Wolfs-Hope  village,  04. 
Luckie  Cliirnside,  the  poulterer,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Davie  Dingwall,  the  attorney,  at  ditto,  89. 
Gilbert,  or  Gibbie  Girder,  the  cooper,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Jcun  Girder,  his  wife,  01. 
Luckie  Lightbody,  (or  Marian  Loup-the-Dyke,)  her  mother, 

91. 
Will  Giles,  the  cooper's  apprentice,  ib. 
Mr.  Peter  Bide-the-Bent,  the  minister  at  Wolfs-Hope,  95. 
Saunders  Moonshine,  a  smuggler,  197. 
Old  Alice  Gray,  a  former  tenant  of  the  Ravenswoods',  36. 


Babie,  her  servant  girl,  56. 

Annie  Winnie,\  ,         ,.     .,,     »  ...      «       ....    ... 

AilsieGourlay,f  *''*»  oldsybUs  at  Alice  Gray's  death,  157. 

Johnie  Mortaheugh,  the  old  sexton,  U. 

Sir  William  Asbton,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland,  23. 

Lady  Eleanor  Ashtoa,  his  wife,  24. 

Colonel  Sholto  Douglas  Ashtou,  their  eldest  son,  186« 

Lucy  Ash  ton,  their  daughter,  SO. 

Henry  Ashton,  her  younger  brother,  123. 

Norman,  the  forester,  32. 

Bob  Wilson,  the  groom,  123. 

Mrs.  PatuIIo,  Lady  Ashton's  waiting-woman,  151. 

Frank  Hayston,  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw,  48,  afterwards  the 

Laird  of  Gimington,  138. 
Captain  Craigengelt,  his  companion,  an  adventurer,  48. 
Lord  Bittlebrains  ) 

Lady  Bittlebrains;!  ^^""^  <>'8*'  ^*»»*'»  ^««»»  »'• 
Old  Lord  Turntippet,  one  ot  the  Privy  Council,  47. 
Villagers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDEXTS. 

The  funeral  ohsequies  of  the  old  Lord  Ravenswood,  at  Wolfs  Crag,  interrupted  hy  the  Lord  Keeper's  baililb,  28. 
Lucy  Ashton  and  her  father  go  to  see  old  Alice  Gray  in  the  forest,  35.  ^She  warns  them  of  the  Ravenswoods,  38.  On 
return  home  they  are  attacked  by  a  wild  hull,  which  Edgar  Ravenswood  shoots,  40.  Ravenswood  takes  Lucy  to  Qm 
Mermaid's  Fountain,  41 ;  he  refuses  the  acknowledgments  of  her  father,  44 ;  goes  to  the  two  adventurers  at  the 
ale-house,  and  refuses  to  go  ahroad  with  them  to  join  the  Chevalier's  party,  61.  The  Laird  of  Bucklaw  follows  him  oot^ 
and  they  fight,  53.    On  an  alarm  they  ride  off,  55,  and  go  to  Uie  ruinous  old  tower  of  WotTs  Crag,  56.    The  old 
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Batln's  wtiii—w  fer  diBatr,  &r.  <M>.    Bamwirood  rMcms  a  letter  ftom  tlie  liUrqws  of  A w  66.    He  j«w  the 

kmit  vithBaddav,  71.  SirWttliam  Aditoa  mtrotU  Bavenwood  after  tlie  boat,  7i ;  and  with  bis  daafibieT  acrcMpaay 
bim  imn^  a  rtona  to  Wolfs  Cnc,  75.  Old  Caleb  shats  the  gate  ainuBSI  Backbv  aad  the  baatsaou  7^  aad  ptctenda 
tbat  bk  grand  diaafer  is  spoiled  br  a  tbaaderbolt,  84.  He  is  snt  aitb  Sir  WiUiaai  Asbtoa^s  serraat  to  tbe  Tdlagr  lor 
pnmsioas,  57,  and  steals  frosa  tbe  cooper's  wife  part  of  ber  bot  cbristeaiag  sapper,  93.  Sir  Tniliam  Acbtoa  prapowa 
to  BafCBfvood  tamaSttkm  of  tbeir  fraiilj  dtspotes,  10(3.  Captain  CrsifTingdt  briags  BaTensvood  a  ebaQn^  inxm 
BwUbv,  and  is  tamed  out  of  tbe  tower,  112.  Bavenswood  is  Teeonciled  to  Sir  TTiIliani  A.<!bton,  11-k  Cakbwaraa 
kb  anatn-  with  an  ancient  prophecy  not  to  go  to  BaTenswood  Castle,  119.  Bavenswood  goes  tbere  aitb  Sir  WiUiani 
Aabtoa,  121.  Tonng  Asbton  is  afraid  of  bini,  124.  He  and  Lonr  risit  oU  Abce  Gray,  126,  wbo  wans  bim  to  qait 
the  AshUm  finnilT,  129.  He  afterwards  meets  Lucy  at  tbe  Mermaid*s  Fonntaia,  wherr  tbcy  plight  their  matoal  troth  and 
esAange  lore  tokem,  132.  Bocklaw  sends  Cnugengelt  to  Lady  Asbton  about  bis  intended  marriage  with  Lner,  1-kX 
The  slate  arrirals  of  the  Marqais  of  A and  Lady  Asbton  at  tbe  castle,  147.    Lady  Asbton  writes  a  hiUrt  to 


Bavenswood,  which  eonpels  him  to  leaTc  the  castle,  151.  He  sees  an  apparition  of  old  Alice  at  the  Mennaid*s  Foantain, 
155,  goei  to  the  eottage  and  finds  her  dead,  156.  He  gives  the  old  sexton  orders  for  her  ftineral,  160.  Is  joined  hj 
the  Manink,  164.  They  proceed  towards  Wolfs  Crag,  bat  Caleb  prrtends  that  the  tower  is  bonit  down.  169. 
Barenawood  goes  to  see  the  rains,  and  finds  the  tower  unscathed,  173.  A  grand  party  sap  at  the  cooper*s  house,  175. 
Baienawood  arrires  in  Edinboigb  with  the  Marquis,  179.  Sir  William  A^ton  deprived  of  bis  office  of  Lord  Keeper, 
180.  Bavenswood  writes  letters  to  the  Ashtona,  i^.  and  proceeds  to  the  continent  on  state  affsirs,  1S2.  Bu^lUw^s 
interriew  with  Lncy  Asbton  before  tbeir  marriage,  1S6.  Lady  Asbton  employs  tbe  old  witch  Ailsie  as  Lock's  nurse 
daring  her  illncaa,  194.  Lncy  sends  a  letter  privately  to  Bavenswood,  197.  She  is  compelled  to  sign  the  articles  of 
■arriage  with  BocUaw,  and  Bavenswood  appears  suddenly  at  the  castle,  199.  His  last  interriew  with  Lucy,  when 
they  give  back  tbeir  love  tokens,  202.  The  wedding  of  Lucy  Asbton  and  Bucklaw,  207.  The  old  portrait  in  the 
baD-room  nTsterioosly  lemoved,  209.  The  bridegroom  is  found  in  the  bridid  chamber  wounded,  and  the  bride  hidden 
in  the  dumnej  eomer,  insane,  210.  She  dies  in  convulaons,  211.  Bucklaw  reco\-ers,  and  goes  abroad,  U,  Cokmel 
Aahton  sees  Bavenswood  at  his  sister^s  funeral,  and  appoints  a  boettile  meeting,  213.  Bavenswood  going  to  the 
appointment  in  the  morning  is  lost  in  the  quicksands  at  Kelpiea-Flow,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  piophec)',  215. 


Vol.  IV.— a  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE. 


CHABACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


The  Earl  of  Montrose,  tbe  King's  Lieutenant  in  Scotland, 
275,  276,  first  disguised  as  Anderson,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Menteith,  238. 

The  Earl  of  Menteith,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  238. 

Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  \    „        ... 

Sir  Christopher  Hall,}  *»««"  *»  Montrose s  anny.  251. 

Captain  Dugald  Dalgettj,  a  soldier  of  Fortune,  239,  after- 
wards knighted,  347. 

Angus  M'Aulay,  a  Highland  chief  in  Montrose's  army,  251. 

Allan  M'Aulay,  "  Allan  of  the  Red  Hand,"  his  brother,  a 
lunatic,  250. 

Donald,  an  old  domestic  of  the  M'Aulays,  249. 

Sibbald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  2C5. 

M'llduy,  or  Mhich-Connel  Dhu,  340, 

Sir  Hector  MacT^an,  265, 

Young  Colkitto,  or  Vich  Alister  More, 
or  Alister  M'Donnell,  256, 

Kvan  Dhu,  of  Lochiel,  265,  274, 

MacDougal,  of  Lorn,  266, 

John  of  Moidart,  Captain  of  the  Clan 
Ranald,  325.  > 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wisheart,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  362. 

Prince  Rupert,  237, 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  ib. 

The  Earl  of  Antrim,  277, 

The  Eari  of  Seaforth,  273, 

The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  ib. 


^Highland  chiefs  in 
Montrose's  array. 


Royalists. 


Colonel  Hay,  347,  ^  Royalists. 

TheEarlofAirlie.  273,1       ' 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  commander  of  the  Parliamentary 

forces,  300.  *'  MacCullum  More,**    called    ••  Gilletpio 

Grumach,"  272,  disguised  in  the  dungeon  as  Murdoch 

Campbell,  306-10. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Ardenvohr,  in  Argyle's  army,  278, 
Lady  Campbell,  his  wife,  293. 
Annot  Lyle,  their  daughter,  brought  up  by  the  M'Aulays, 

266,  and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  368. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Graneangowl,  chaplain  of  Ardenvohr  Castle, 

293. 
Lorimer,  one  of  the  guard  at  ditto,  295. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Auchenbreck,  in  Argyle's  army, 

341. 
Lord  Burleigh,  325, 
TheEarlof  Leven,  237, 

General  Leslie,  ib.  ^  Parliamentary  leaders. 

General  Baillic.  337, 
Sir  John  Urrie,  ib. 
Ranald  MacEagh,  a  "  Son  of  the  Mist,"  an  outlaw,  304. 
Kenneth,  his  grandson.  333. 
Hector  of  the  Mist,  an  outlaw,  killed  by  Allan  M'Aulay, 

261. 
Children  of  the  Mist.  318. 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Highland  Chiefs,  Domestics,  8rc. 


TRIXCIPAL  INCIDEXTS. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Menteith  meets  Caplaiu  Dalgrtty  on  the  road  from  the  Lowlands,  239.  Tliey  arrive  at  Darnlinvarach 
castle,  248.  Allan  M'Aulay  the  seer  joins  tlioni  in  the  large  stone  hall  there,  and  seems  mad,  250.  Tlio  supper  and 
Hif^hland  candlesticks,  253.  The  Ejirl  of  Menteith  relates  to  Dalgetty  Allan  M'Aulay's  history,  258,  and  retains 
Dalgetty  in  his  service,  205.  Arrival  of  the  Higliland  chiefs  at  Darnlinvarach,  2CC.  Annot  Lyle  sings  to  Allan  and 
quiets  him,  267.  The  Earl  of  Montrose  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  declares  himself  to  the  assembled  Chiefs  as  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  275.  Sir  Duncan  Campliell  arrives  as  ambassador  from  the  Marquis  of  Argjle,  278.  Api>ears 
affected  at  Annot  Lyle's  singing,  285.  Leaves  Darnlinvarach  with  Dalgetty,  and  they  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Ardenvohr, 
288.    Dalgetty  examines  the  fortifications  of  Drumsnab,  290.  Dines  with  Sir  Duncan  and  liis  Lady,  293.  Proceeds  with 
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nn  pw»rt  to  Tnvpmry,  290.  OWnos  the  glbliot  in  fnmt  of  the  castlo,  29S.  Is  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in 
tlir  rastlo.  3<K).  Arrestrd  and  ronfinod  in  a  dunpoon,  302  ;  there  he  finds  Ranald  MacEa^h  the  outlaw,  30k  Tli^  arc 
visited  hv  the  Marfiiiis  in  disjruise,  30(J,  who  obtains  fnnn  Ranald  the  history  of  Annot  Lyle,  308,  and  endeavours  to 
tain])er  witli  P:i1<?t't1y,  who  suddenly  seizx^  uyKin  the  Marquis,  throws  him  down,  and  makes  him  sign  a  ]Missport  for 
himself  and  tlie  outlaw,  310.  Tliey  hind  the  Man|ui!i,  h)ek  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  escape,  312.  They  pass  through  the 
eha])el  during  serAice,  314,  leave  Inverarv,  315,  and  are  pursued  liy  soldiers  and  bloodhounds  through  the  wood.% 
31*^.  A  skirmish  among  tlie  rocks  Ijetwecn  the  soldiers  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  Dalgctty  is  wounded  and 
faints,  3'20.  He  and  IlamUd  arrive  in  MontroM»'.H  trnt,  32!^.  Allan  M'Aulay  prophesies  that  he  will  kill  the  Earl  of 
Menteith,  33(5.  Montrose  receives  intelliu'cnre  at  niirht  of  the  approach  of  Argjle's  forces,  340;  the  eve  of  battle; 
Arj^le  leaves  the  field,  and  gi'ts  on  l)oani  a  vessel,  3  W.  Tlie  battle,  3-14.  Montrose  is  victorious.  Allan  M'AuIay  and 
Ranald  MacEiigh  turn  upon  each  other  and  fight ;  MaoEagh  is  despt?rately  wounded,  34^.  Dalgetty  is  knighted,  347. 
Allan  M'Aulay  declares  to  Annot  Lyle  his  passi(m  for  her,  and  then  leaves  the  neighbourhood,  353.  She  dresses  Sir 
Duncan  CamplK'U's  wounds,  357.  Ranald  carried  into  the  room  wounded,  declares  himself  to  Sir  Duncan  the  murderer 
of  his  children,  that  Ann<»t  Lyle  is  Sir  Duncjin's  f)nly  daughter,  and  had  Ijeen  presened  by  the  M*Auh»ys,  358.  Ranald's 
gnmdson  is  wnt  after  Allan,  301.  Ranald  MmEjiirh  dies,  3(13.  Allan  returns  and  stalw  the  Earl  of  Mentcith  in  his 
vnMhling  dress  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  and  escai>cs,  307.    The  Earl  recovers,  and  is  married  to  Annot  Lyle.,  368. 


Vol.  IV.— I  V  A  N  H  O  E. 


CriAUACTEUS  IXTRODCCED. 


at  Rothcnu'ood. 


Ccdric  of  Rotherwood,  the  Saxon,  403. 

Kir  WilTn-'d,  Ki;ight  of  Ivanhoe,  hiN  disinherited  son,  i65; 
a  fuvourite  follower  of  King  Richard  I.,  first  disguised 
as  the  Palmer  at  Rotherwood,  401;  afterwards  as 
"Desdichado,"  or  "The  Diuinhcrited  Knight,"  at  the 
Tournament,  438, 

The  Lady  Rowena,  a  ward  of  Ccdric,  409. 

Klgitha,  her  female  attendant,  406, 

Ilundebcrt,  the  steward,  405, 

(Nwald,  the  cupbearer,  ib. 

Anwold,  the  torchbearcr,  418. 

Wamba,  the  jester.  VJO, 

Gurth,  the  swineherd,  ih. 

Althelstane.  thane  of  Coningsburgh,  "The  Unready, "  a 
kinsman  of  Cedric,  431. 

The  Lady  Edith,  his  mother.  604. 

The  Prior  Aymcr,  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  395—7. 

Brother  Ambrosic,  a  monk  attending  him,  41().  553. 

The  Prior  of  .St.  Botolph,  646. 

Father  Diggory,  oneofiheni<»nksat  St.  Botolph'n Priory,  CIS. 

The  Abbot  wiiltheof,  at  St.  WiUiold'^  Prior>',  494. 

Isaac  of  York,  the  Jew.  412. 

Rebecca,  his  daughter,  430. 

Nathan  Ben  Israel,  (or  Ben  Samuel,  634.)  their  friend,  the 
physician,  609. 

Reuben,  453;  Sefh,  .'56,  servants  of  the  Jew  at  Ashby. 

Iligg,  "the  Son  of  Snell,"  the  lame  witness  at  the  trial  of 
itebccca.  6J8. 

Father  Dennet,  672. 

Richard  Crrur  de  Lion,  King  of  England,  G52:  first  as  "the 
Black  Knight"  at  the  Tournament,  called  "  Lc  Noir 
Faineant,"  or  "  the  Black  Sluggard,"  164  ;  and  afterwards 
known  as  "  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,"  646. 

The  Earl  of  Essex.  Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  680. 

Prince  John  of  Anjou,  brother  of  King  Richard,  4'.'9. 

Loril  Waldcmar  Fitzursc.  n  Baron  following  Prince  John,  434. 

The  Lady  Alicia,  his  daughter,  443. 


his  attendants,  575. 


Stephen  Wetheral,  "  Stephen  Stcelheart,"  607. 

Broad  Thoresby,  ib.  \ 

The  Three  Spears  of  Spy inghow,  ih.  |  in  Fitzurse's  troop. 

Hugh  Bardon,  the  kcout-master,  ib.  ) 

Sir  .Maurice  de  Bracy,  a  follower  of  Prince  John,  433,  (the 
leader  of  a  free  company.) 

Louiii  Winkclbrand.  his  lieutenant,  604. 

I)e  Bigot,  Prince  John's  seneschal,  467. 

Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Ba?uf,  a  follower  of  Prince  John,  427. 

Engclrcd,  his  squire,  537. 

Giles,  his  jailer  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  550. 

Clement,        v 

Eustace,         ) 

Saint  Maur, 

Stephen,         ) 

Robin  Hood,  C53;  introduced  as  Locksley  the  Archer,  469. 

Dame  Urfried,  an  old  sybil  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  527 ;  or 
Ulrica,  daughter  of  the  late  Thane  of  Torquilstone,  546. 

Sir  Philip  de  Malvoisin, 

Sir  Hugh  de  Grantmasnil, 

Sir  Ralph  de  Vipont, 

William  de  Wyvil,        \  Stewards  of  the  Toomament,  428, 

Stephen  de  Marti val,    /      44L 

Hubert,  an  Archer,  in  Philip  de  Malvoisin's  service,  469. 

Sir  Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  6n. 

Damian,  his  esquire,  613. 

Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbcrt,  a  Preceptor  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, 395. 

Baldwin  de  Oyley,  his  esquire,  448. 

Hamet  and  Abdalla,  his  slaves,  396,  400 

SirConrade  Mont-Fitchet,  612,        ^ 

Sir  Albeit  de  Malvoisin,  617,  I  Preceptors  of  the 

Sir  Herman  of  Goodalrickc,  626,      j      ^nighU  Templars. 

Knights,  Soldiers,  Retainers,  Archers,  Priests,  Villagers. 
Domci^tics,  Slaves,  &c. 


1 


Knights  Challengers  at  the 
Tournament,  429,  436. 


PRIXCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Gnrlh,  the  SMinelierd,  and  Wamba,  the  fool,  discovered  together  in  Sherwood  Forest,  390.  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilliert  and  the  Prior  Aymcr  inquire  of  them  their  road  to  Rothcrwixxl,  398.  They  meet  with  a  pilgrim,  Ivanhoe  in 
disjcuise,  who  conducts  them  there,  401.  Cedric  the  Siixon  in  the  old  hall,  waiting  supper,  403.  Brian,  the  prior,  and 
their  attendants  arc  introduced,  4^)7.  Isaac,  the  Jew,  is  also  introduced,  413.  At  supper  Brian  offers  to  chidlcnge 
Ivanhoe,  then  8upiM)scd  abroad,  415.  The  Ijady  K4)wena  at  night  sends  for  the  pilgrim  to  her  apartment^  418;  and 
inquires  cfmccming  Ivanhoe,  419.  The  pilgrim  next  morning  privately  leaves  llotherwood  with  the  Jew,  ^3.  On 
the  road  the  Jew  gives  him  nic^ins  to  procure  a  hone  and  armour  for  the  Tournament,  425.  The  lists  at  Ashhy. 
prepared  for  the  Tournament,  427.  Prince  John  and  his  retinue  enter  the  lists,  429.  He  commands  Cedric's  party 
to  make  room  for  the  Jew  in  their  gallen-,  431.    Wamba  frightens  the  Jew  down  stairs  with  a  piece  of  pork,  433.    The 
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Knights  ChaUengfrs  tflt  with  aevenJ  parties  uf  champions,  437-  Tlie  r>isinherit«il  Knii;ht  challenses  Brian,  4>3'^: 
vuiquiahes  him,  440 ;  and  the  other  Kniifht^  Ciiallenzers  one  by  one,  it.  lie  receives  fmm  l*rince  John  the  prize, 
44^,3;  Selects  the  Lady  Rowena,  as  the  Queen  of  love  and  beauty,  to  preside  at  next  dux's  Tournament,  444; 
and  refuses  to  accept  of  Brian's  horse  and  armour,  but  reoci\«  ransom  fipom  the  tether  kuiirht*,  44>.  lie  sends 
Gurth  to  pay  the  Jew  for  the  horse  and  armour  lent  him,  45' >.  Hobeoca  privately  n»pays  Gijnh  the  mtmey,  40-.  Gurth 
is  waylaid  on  his  return  from  the  Jew's  dwelling,  404.  Tlie  robbers  let  liim  pas*  fnt*,  aAer  wit«>tliiiir  with  one  of  them, 
4oS.  Tlie  general  Tournament  on  the  second  day,  4o9.  Tlie  Black  Knight  rides  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  Disinherited 
Kniglit  who  unhorsed  Brian,  463.  The  I)i>inlierited  Knight,  on  reviving  the  chapltt  r»f  victor}-  from  the  Lady 
Kowena,  swoons  from  the  effect  of  his  wt)Uiids,  and  is  discovered  to  be  l>auluK\  Cedric's  stm,  k)o.  IVince  John 
receives  intelligence  from  France  of  King  Ilicliard's  return  to  Kngland,  467.  Locksley's  feats  of  archery,  44>l>.  I*rince 
John  holds  a  sumptuous  banquet  at  Ashby  Castle,  at  which  Ceilric  and  AtheUtane  are  pn*>ent,  47*.  IK'  Bracj-  tells 
Fitzurse  of  liis  plan  for  carrying  off  the  I*idy  Ilowcna,  4S0.  Tlie  Black  Knight,  having  lost  his  way  in  the  fort^t, 
arrives  at  the  Chapel  of  Copmanhnrst,  Fri;ir  Tuck's  cell,  4>i!.  The  Friar  gives  him  venison  and  wine,  4>7.  They  sing 
and  carouse  together,  400.  Cedric  has  Gurth  fettered  for  desertion,  10 1.  Cedric's  pjirt}-  procivd  on  their  way  home 
through  the  forest,  ih.  They  overtake  the  Jew  and  his  daughttr,  with  Ivanhoe  wounded  in  a  litter,  abcmdimed  in  the 
forest  by  their  guides,  49S.  They  all  pnKX-ed  together.  Gurth  escap*-*,  4l»W.  The  party  are  attatked  and  all  made 
prisoners  except  Wamba,  who  escapes,  5*>J.  He  and  Gurth  meet  Looksloy  in  the  forc>t,  and  tell  liini  w hat  has  hai>- 
pened,  501.  Locksley  suinmomi  his  foresters,  503;  goes  to  Friar  Tuck's  tt»ll.  and  finds  him  and  the  Bbu-k  Knidit 
carousing,  504.  The  Black  Knight  promises  them  assistanc-e  for  the  rescue  of  Ci^lric  s  party,  5W.  Ccilrie  and  his 
IKUty  are  hurried  forward  pristmers  to  Front  de  Bo'ufs  Castle,  510.  Cedric  and  Aihelstane  are  confimnl  by  thcmscht^ 
in  the  guard-room,  511.  Athelstane's  unpjitience  for  his  dinner,  510.  They  are  siartk-d  by  the  sound  of  a  bngle  out- 
side the  castle,  513.  The  Jew  is  imprisc»ncd  in  the  dungeon.  Front  dc  Bauf  c^im.'s  to  extort  money  from  him,  514, 
and  orders  two  slaves  to  chain  him  to  the  Iwirs  of  a  slow  tire,  517.  They  are  di>turl)ed  by  the  bugle's  sound,  5*21.  Tlie 
Lftdy  Bowena  is  detained  alone  in  the  state  apartment,  oCC.  De  Bracy  sues  her  to  l)ecome  his  bride,  5-3,  and 
threatens  to  kill  Cedric  and  Ivanhoe  if  she  refuses,  5-5.  lie  is  iuterrupttHi  by  the  bugle's  sound,  ib.  EebiHxai  is  taken 
to  the  turret  chamber,  and  left  with  the  old  sib\l  there,  5-27.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilljcrt  ci>nu»s  and  offers  her  insult,  5*29. 
She  spurns  liim,  and  rushing  to  the  verge  of  the  battlements,  threatens  to  throw  hcr-elf  (»ver  if  he  touches  her,  531.  He 
changes  his  purpose,  and  offers  her  an  honourable  alliance,  533.  Is  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  ih.  The 
knights  assemble  and  read  the  challenge  sent  them  from  without  the  castle,  535.  They  return  a  messngo  of  defiance, 
and  in  irony  recommend  the  besiegers  sending  a  priest  to  confe»s  the  prisoners  before  death,  537.  The  Black  Knight 
sends  Wamba  to  the  castle,  disguised  as  a  priest,  539.  Wamba  aduiitted,  he  and  Cedric  ex«'hanffe  drcNses,  54C.  Cetlric 
thus  leanng  the  castle,  is  met  by  the  old  sibyl,  who  tells  him  her  histor}.  545 ;  and  pn)nii>os  to  fire  the  castle  on 
giving  the  besiegers  her  signal,  5+S.  Front  de  Bcruf  iuatrusts  him  with  a  kiirr  to  some  Crus;iders,  to  cimie  to  his 
rescue,  54!0.  Dismisses  him  by  the  postern  door,  550 ;  and  too  late  discovers  the  iniiK>slun\  551.  FathiT  Ambrose 
comes  for  awtistance  of  Prior  Amer,  made  prisoner  in  the  forest,  553.  rn-paniiions  for  defence  of  the  ea.stle,  55K 
Ivanhoe  tended  in  the  Jew's  house  at  York  by  Rebecca,  55S  ;  and  aftenvards  at  Toninil-tone  castle,  504.  She  w:itcht»8 
from  a  lattice  window,  and  reports  to  him  the  progress  of  the  ronfiiet,  ofiC.  The  besil't^'rs  win  the  Uirriers,  and  the 
Black  Knight  wounds  Front  deBa*uf,  who  is  dragirod  back  insensible  into  tlie  c:uitle,  5('*^.  The  Sib\l  mocks  him  on  his 
death-bed,  574.  Vpbraids  him  with  liis  fatlu-r's  iminltr,  Ih.  Tills  liiiu  ^lu'  has  si^  I'lre  to  the  castle,  and  liK-ks  him  in 
his  chamber,  raving  and  blaspheming,  575.  She  g!\r?  the  sigujil  of  llri'  fn»ni  tlie  tiTret,  :;nd  the  lesiepT-  nnew  the 
attack,  579.  De  Bracy  made  prisoner  by  the  Bhuk  Kiii::ht,  5^1.  Tiie  iK^siegcrs  t-ntrr  the  rastle,  now  in  luinu-s.  and 
15rian  seizes  HelK'cca,  carries  her  away,  and  the  Bhuk  Ku'irht  c:irrii'«»  IvaiiluH'  out  of  tin*  castle,  oS2.  The  Tmiplar  ou 
liorseback  with  Rclieccji,  attacked  by  Atlu'lst.uie,  ^-triki-N  bim  (]t»\\n,  and  rscapos,  5*^3.  Tlie  Silivl  ni'i»i*ars  on  the  rastle 
turret  amid  the  llanies,  5S4.  The  <-astl<'  in  (■<nitl.i.rrali'ju,  5>r>.  The  \ictnrs  meet  in  the  fort-st  ti»  ili\ii!e  tlu-  -^i'**!!.  ."».>7. 
Ccnlric  give<»  Gurth  bis  freedom,  5***^.  Tliefiun-ral  pnn'c^-sitm  of  Atliclstanc,  o^^'J.  The  Bhu-k  Knight  lilicratos  IV  Bniey 
\»  ith  a  rnntion,  5!M),  Lm-ksh-_\  jirest-nts  the  Bhu-k  Kui::ht  with  his  hjiu'le,  aid  toai'hos  him  to  wind  wrtaiii  notes,  /4. 
Fiiar  Tuck  joins  them  with  the  Jew,  whom  lie  had  res<*uod  Ironi  the  jhingwu,  while  scarchiM.r  the  castle  cellars  for 
wine,  5'Jl.  The  Black  KniL'ht  and  Friar  Tuck  ha\e  a  fricmlly  hntFot,  5'.»3.  The  Trior  Amiut  broUirht  forAvard  in 
custody,  5H5.  They  make  tlie  Jew  name  the  I'rior's  ransom,  and  tlie  Prior  the  Jew's,  5iM;.  The  Prior  bribtnl  to  gi\e 
tlie  Jew  a  letter  to  the  Templar  to  restore  Kehecca,  0«X).  Vrinec  John  at  York  hears  of  front  de  Bu'ut's  overthrow, 
(jU3.  De  Bracy  arrives,  tells  him  of  his  death,  of  the  burning  of  his  castle,  and  that  King  Uichard  had  Innm  anunig 
them,  (j<>k  Prince  John  upbraids  his  followers  with  falling  o if,  005.  Fitzurse  undertakes  to  wavlay  the  King.  G07. 
The  Jew  jiroeeeds  to  Temiilestow,  flO'J  ;  deliver^  the  Prior's  letter  to  tlu'  Grand  Master  in  the  jranlen,  (111-;  and  is 
tunied  out  of  the  garden,  Gl«».  The  Gran<l  .Master  commands  that  Kebecea  be  tried  for  soreer},  t»19.  The  Preci»ptor 
bribed  to  sulxirn  false  wiines:>es  against  her.  iyl\.  On  entering  the  hall  of  judgment  a  scmll  is  slipped  privat<'l\  into 
her  hand,  (VIZ.  The  trial  proceeds,  OH.  She  appeal^  to  De  liois  (JuilU'rt,  who  whispers  to  her  to  read  the  scndl,  t»30 
Slie  demands  a  trial  by  combat,  and  to  ai)pear  by  her  eiiaiiipion.  /'/.  The  challenge  allowed,  G33.  De  Bois  Guilbert 
up|M)inted  champion  ag:iinst  her,  03:?.  The  third  day  after  the  trial  iLved  for  the  eoni!)at,  ih.  IShe  writes  her  father 
to  seek  Ivanhoe,  03k  Dc  Bois  Guilbert  visits  her  in  prison,  adnultrd  on  conclusion  of  her  devotional  exereiv^s,  (J37  ; 
and  promises  not  to  appear  ag-ainst  her  in  the  lists  if  she  will  accept  him  as  her  lover,  ()3i).  She  refuses,  (I U.  The 
Black  Knight  and  Wamba  lerne  Ivanhoe  at  St.  Botolph's  AbU'v,  and  atti  nd  Athelstane's  funeral,  ()t5.  l\anh(H*  and 
Gurth  follow  the  Black  Knight  into  the  ft.rest,  (117  :  where  he  is  attacked  h\  a  party  led  by  Fit/nrse,  ('.51.  Wamba 
sounds  the  three  notes  on  the  fon-ster's  \)\vs\^\  i->.  Tlu*  Black  Knight  is  nnhorseil  and  siirnninded,  ()50.  Wamba  niiM'ats 
Fitzurse  by  hamstringing  his  horse,  ih.  The  Black  Knight  rescued  by  Tockslcy  and  his  liand  of  archers,  /'-.  He 
lilxTates  Fit/.urse,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Enirland,  ih.  Declares  hinist»lf  King  Uichard,  ih.  ;  and  pardons  LockNley 
and  (he  other  outlaws,  lywkslcv  dechires  himself  liohin  1I«kk1,  ()53.  Ivanhoe  and  Gnrth  join  the  jiarty.  055.  The 
King  dines  with  Robin  11<mm1  and  liis  men  nnder  the  trjstin;;  tree,  057.  The  Kinj:  and  Ivanhoi'  enter  the  castle  vard 
uf  (.'oiiingsburgh,  65U  ;  and  are  introduced  to  the  mournerh  at  the  easth*,  0(J5.     The  King  de<'lares  hims<-lf  to  (Vdru\ 
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666 ;  And  rcqucsta  of  him  to  forgive  and  reodvc  back  Ivanhoe  his  ion,  ib.  Cedric  and  Iranhoe  are  reeoBcfled,  667 
Altliolstane  appears  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  secretly  imprisoned  and  half-stanred  fay  the  monks, 
after  his  recovery  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  $6.  The  King  and  Ivanhoe  one  by  one  suddenly  leave  the  castle,  on  some 
intelligence  from  the  Jew,  670.  The  lists  of  St.  George  prepared  for  the  combat,  671.  The  Grand  Master  and  his 
suite  take  their  seats,  67^.  The  heralds*  trumpets  sound  thrice,  and  no  champion  appears  for  Kebecea,  676.  De  Bois 
Guilbrrt  whispers  her  to  mount  on  horseback  behind  him  and  escape.  She  spurns  his  offer,  676.  Ivanhoe,  nearly 
exhausted,  rides  into  the  lists  as  her  champion,  677 ;  he  and  De  Bois  Guilbert  charge ;  they  both  fall ;  Ivanhoe  stands 
over  him,  and  commands  him  to  yield ;  De  Bois  Guilbert  is  unhclmcd,  and  found  dead,  but  nnwonnded,  678.  Kebecea 
is  dedarcd  free,  679.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Etisex  and  a  numerous  train,  enters  the  listo,  679.  Sir 
Albert  dc  Malvoisin  arretted  for  high  treason,  i6.  The  Grand  Master  defies  the  King^s  authority,  but  the  King  shows 
him  the  banner  of  England  floating  over  the  Preceptory,  680.  The  Grand  Master  and  his  followers  then  retreat  from 
it,  OSl.  Ivanhoe  and  the  Lady  Bowena  are  married  at  York  Minster,  683.  Eebeoca  pays  the  Lady  Rowena  a  visit  of 
gratitude,  ib.    Eebecca  and  her  fsther  leave  England  for  a  foreign  land,  684. 


Vol.  v.— the    MONASTERY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Elspeth  Brydone,  or  Glendinnlng,  widow  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning,  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  41. 
Ilalbert  Olendinning.  42,  154,) 
Edward  Olendinning,  42,        /  ""^  •**"•' 
Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  212,  \ 
The  Laird  of  Colmslie,  [  their  neighbours. 

Adie  of  Aikcnshaw,  211.         / 

The  Lady  Alice,  widow  of  Walter,  Knight  of  Avcncl,  44. 
Mary  Avenel,  her  daughter,  48. 
The  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  a  Rpirit,  47, 62,  83,  &c. 
Julian  Avenel,  the  usurper  of  Avenel  CasUe,  49. 
Catherine  of  Newport,  his  lady,  179. 
Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  80, 
Jenkin,  180, 
Rowley,  187, 
Hutcheon,  ib, 
Louis,  188, 

Robin  of  lledcastle,  ib. 
Old  Martin,  a  shepherd,  ib. 
Tibb  racket,  his  wife,  ib. 

Old  Jasper,  a  ploughman  at  Glendearg  Tower.  1 13. 
Peter,  the  warder  of  the  bridge  near  the  convent,  61. 
Hob,  or  Happer  the  Miller,  69. 
Mysie  Happer,  his  daughter,  105. 
John  Broxuiouth,  their  neighbour,  107. 
Landlord  of  the  Gled's  Nest,  near  Edinburgh,  220. 


his  retainers. 


at  St.  Maiy^ 


The  Pedlar,  at  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  156. 

The  Abbot  Ingelram,  (brmerly  Superior  of  St.  Mary's  ooa- 

vcnt,  250. 
The  Abbot  Boniface,  his  successor,  64. 
Father  Eustace,  the  Superior,  65,  afterwards  Abbot,  253, 

formerly  William  Allan,  232. 
Father  Philip.  SacrisUn  of  St  Mary's,  57,  61. 
Brother  Nicholas,  a  monk,  243, 
Brother  Bennet,  a  lay-brother,  66, 
Brother  Hilarius,  the  Bcfectioner,  12S, 
The  Kitchener,  ib., 
The  Bailie,  89, 

Old  Tallboy,  the  forester,  129, 
The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  259. 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  161. 
Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  warden,  267. 
Sir  George  Heron  of  Chipchace  (with  him),  268. 
Staworth  Bolton,  an  English  captain,  41. 
Sergeant  Brittson (with  him),  43. 
Sir  Picrcie  Shafton,  a  fashionable  Cavaliero,   113.     The 

Knight  of  Wilverton,  280.  Grandson  of  old  Overstitchof 

Holdemess,  a  tailor,  281. 
Henry  Warden,  the  Protestant  preacher,  169 ;   alias  Henry 

Wellwood,  232. 
Monks,  Soldiers,  Villagers,  Domestics. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  38.  Arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers  under  Stawarth  Bolton  on  a  foraging 
expedition,  41.  The  Captain  promises  protection  of  Widow  Glendinning  and  her  family,  ii.  The  Lady  Alice,  widow 
of  Avenel,  has  refuge  iu  an  old  shepherd's  cottage,  4!0,  Tliey  set  out  to  Widow  Glendinning  for  protection,  47.  On 
their  way  little  Mary  Avenel  sees  a  white  lady  beckoning  them  forward,  48.  Julian  usurps  the  possessions  of  Avenel,  40. 
Mary  Avenel  alarms  the  family  one  evening  by  saying  she  had  seen  her  father  in  the  court-yard,  51.  The  Lady  Alice 
sends  to  St.  Mary*s  Convent  for  a  priest,  56.  After  confession.  Father  Philip  obtains  from  Widow  Glendinning  the 
Lady  Alice's  Bible,  which  he  carries  away,  50.  Tlic  bridgewardcn  refuses  him  passage,  61.  In  fording  the  ri^Tr  he 
sees  a  female,  who  springs  on  the  saddle  behind  him,  and  the  mule  swims  down  the  stream  with  them,  the  female 
singing,  C2.  She  takes  the  Bible  from  him,  immerses  him  in  the  water,  and  allows  liim  to  get  ashore,  63.  The  Abbot 
consults  with  the  Sub- Prior  on  the  political  affairs  of  the  abbey,  66.  The  miller  brings  in  Father  Philip  drenched,  60. 
Tlio  Abbot  questions  him,  and  sends  the  Sul>- Prior  to  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  71,  where  he  learns  that  the  Bible  had 
been  mysteriously  restored  by  a  White  Lady,  74 ;  and  finds  the  Lady  Alice  dead,  77.  Christie,  one  of  Julian  Avenel^s 
retainers,  comes  to  the  tower  and  is  mde  to  the  Sub-Prior,  80.  The  Sub-Prior  obtains  possession  of  the  BiUe,  and 
gives  little  Edward  his  missal,  S3.  He  sets  out  for  the  convent,  and  is  overtaken  by  Christie,  83.  Is  stopped  fay  a 
female  voice,  warning  him  to  turn  back,  ib. ;  is  gently  pushed  off  his  mule,  85  ;  and  afterwards  he  misses  the  Bible,  86. 
Christie  is  made  prisoner,  and  confesses  having,  as  he  thought,  unhorsed  and  murdered  the  Snb-Prior,  87 ;  wlio  gets 
him  liberated,  80.  The  two  young  Glendinnings  jealous  of  each  other  for  Mary  Avenel,  07'  B  albert  at  the  glen  of 
Corri-nan-shian  invokes  the  Wliite  Spirit,  07 ;  she  appears,  carries  him  down  through  the  earth  into  a  crystal  grotto,  101 ; 
and  tlhows  liim  the  Bi})le  on  a  flaming  altar,  from  which  he  takes  it,  103.  They  ascend  into  npper  air,  and  she 
disappears,  103.  The  miller  and  his  daughter  on  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  105.  Christie  and  a  stranger,  ^  Piercie 
Shafton,  arrive,  112.  Halbert  arrives  late  to  dinner,  and  rebukes  the  knight  for  his  supercilious  behaviour,  117.  At 
night  conceals  the  Bible  under  the  floor,  118.    Sir  Piercie  tells  him  of  having  come  there  under  the  Abbotts  protection. 
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131.  llifly  qntrrel,  123.  The  Abbot  and  retinae  arrive,  126.  Sir  Piercie  infonns  the  Abbot  of  the  circumstances, 
and  of  his  wish  to  remain  secreted,  130, 133.  Halbert  goes  to  the  hill  for  yenison,  and  shoots  a  deer,  136 ;  to  the  glen, 
and  invokes  the  White  Spirit,  138 ;  asks  her  for  the  means  of  revenge  on  Sir  Piercie,  141.  She  gives  him  a  silver  bodkin, 
for  exhibiting  to  the  knight  when  he  is  insolent,  and  disappears,  ilt.  The  Abbot  at  dinner  promises  to  appoint  Ualbcrt 
his  ranger,  145 ;  who,  called  in,  dedines  the  office,  144).  Sir  Piercie  insults  him,  but  at  sight  of  the  silver  bodkin 
mahea  ont  in  a  rage,  151 ;  follows  Halbert  to  the  hill,  and  challenges  him  to  fight  next  morning,  155.  The  White  Lady 
upgem  to  him  in  the  night  and  mocks  him,  159.  Leaving  the  Tower  at  daybreak,  Mary  Avenel  tries  incffectnally  to 
detain  him,  162.  Sir  Piercie  and  he  arrive  at  the  place  apppointed,  and  find  a  new  open  grave,  164.  They  fight,  and 
Halbeit  wounds  Sir  Piercie,  166.  He  sees  Henry  Warden  at  a  distance,  and  runs  to  him  for  assistance,  169.  Hetums 
vxtli  Warden  and  finds  the  body  gone,  and  the  grave  filled  up,  170 ;  and  agrees  to  escape  with  Warden  to  Avenel 
C^astle,  171.  They  arrive  there,  and  are  introduced  to  the  Baron  and  his  lady,  179.  The  Baron  offers  to  take  Halbert 
into  his  service,  which  he  declines,  182.  Warden  delivers  a  letter  to  the  Baron,  and  receives  his  promise  of 
.  protection,  183 ;  and  reproaches  him  for  not  manying  his  lady,  185.  The  Baron  tlirusts  her  from  him,  and  she  falls 
on  the  stone  floor  bleeding,  187.  Warden  persists  in  his  remonstrance,  and  is  dra^rged  off  to  the  dungeon,  188.  Halbert 
at  night  escapes  by  the  window,  gets  a  letter  from  Warden  to  the  Regent  Murray,  and  swims  across  the  lake,  190.  The 
inmates  of  Glendearg  are  in  expectation  of  Sir  Piercie  and  Halbert's  return  frtim  hunting.  Sir  Piercie  returns,  193. 
Confosion  of  the  famify.  Sir  Piercie  accused  of  murdering  Halbert ;  Edward  threatens  revenge,  195.  The  Sub-Prior 
examines  Sir  Piercie  in  r^ard  to  circumstances  of  the  duel,  but  disbelieves  him,  and  orders  Edward  to  detain  him 
inriacmer,  196.  Mysie  Happer  lets  him  out  of  the  room  at  night,  210;  and  at  daybreak  they  escape  together  on  horse- 
back, 214.  She  dismounts  near  her  father's  house,  weeps,  and  mounts  again  behind  the  knight,  216.  They  proceed 
towards  Edinburgh,  Mysie  now  disguised  as  a  page,  220.  The  White  Lady  appears  to  Maiy  Avenel,  and  shows  tihere 
the  Bible  is  concealed,  225.  Edward  Glendinning  and  his  party  find  that  Mysie,  previous  to  the  escs^ie,  had  locked 
them  in  the  Tower,  226.  While  forcing  the  doors  Christie  rides  up  with  Warden,  prisoner,  and  tells  them  that  Halbert 
is  alive,  227.  Warden  brought  in  bound  before  the  Sub-Prior  for  examination ;  they  recognise  each  other  as  former 
intimate  firiends,  231.  Edward  returns  from  searching  for  the  supposed  grave,  and  Warden  confirms  the  account  of 
Halbert  being  alive,  236.  Edward  confesses  to  the  Sub-Prior  his  sorrow  at  finding  his  brother  alive,  on  account  of 
their  love  of  Maiy  Avenel,  235.  He  determines  to  enter  on  holy  orders,  239.  The  Sub-Prior  leaves  Warden  at  th(> 
tower  on  parole,  243,  and  retoms  to  the  convent  with  Edward,  247.  The  Abbot  Boniface  informs  them  of  the  danger 
of  the  Church  from  the  government,  2t0.  Resigns  the  Abbacy,  and  names  the  Sub-Prior  as  his  successor,  253.  The 
Abbot  elect  sends  for  Julian  A  vend  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafron,  255.  Halbert  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,  guided  by  a 
pcdbr,  256.  They  fall  in  with  the  Regent  Murray's  troop,  258.  Halbert  gives  the  Regent  Henry  Warden's  letter,  259 ; 
and  tells  him  of  Julian's  brutal  treatment  of  bis  lady,  his  imprisonment  of  Henry  Warden,  260 ;  and  of  his  own  duel 
with  Sir  Rercie  Sliaflon,  261.  The  Regent  retains  him  in  his  service,  and  he  renounces  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  ib, 
Intdligenoe  brought  that  troops  under  the  English  Warden  are  about  to  attack  the  Monastery,  262.  The  Regent  sends 
Halbert  to  warn  both  parties,  264.  He  finds  the  battle  commenced,  and  the  English  become  the  victors,  265.  He  sees 
Julian  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  lady  with  her  infiint  in  her  arms  watching  over  him,  ib.  Soldiers  come  up — the 
mother  dies,  and  Halbert  snatches  up  her  in&nt,  267.  The  Regent  and  English  Warden  hold  a  conference  about  the 
Warden's  prisoner.  Sir  Piercie,  268.  The  prisoner  produced  is  found  to  be  Mysie  Happer,  disguised  as  Sir  Piercie,  ib. 
Henry  Warden  in  an  inter\icw  with  the  new  Ablwt  informs  him  of  Man-  Avcncl's  conversion,  274.  The  Regent's 
troops  approach  the  convent,  275.  The  Abbot  and  monks  go  in  procession  to  meet  them,  27G  ;  and  form  round  the 
cross  in  the  marketplace,  ib.  The  Regent  and  Earl  of  Morton  quarrel,  but  finally  n?roe  alx)Ut  giving  Marj'  Avend  in 
marriage  to  Halbert,  277-  The  Ahlwt  refuses  to  surrender  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  2'=^0;  who  surrenders  himself,  and  is 
proved  the  grandson  of  a  tailor,  ib.  The  lU'jarent  and  Abbot  arransre  amicablv,  282.  Sir  Piercie  is  married  to  M\sic 
Happer,  ib.,  and  Halbert  to  Mary  Avenel,  2S3.    Edward  sees  the  TNTiitc  Spirit  for  the  last  time,  ib. 


Vol.    v.— the    ABBOT. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  437. 

lady  Mary  Fleming,  439,  \       ,,      ,  . 

Catherine  Seyton.  352,  in  disguise  l"™*^^*  °'  »»°"°^'  '^  '^^ 

at  Kinross,  485,  J     Q"*^"' 

The  Lady  of  Loehleven,  mother  of  the  Regent  Murray,  436. 
George  Douglas,  her  grandson,  and  nephew  of  the  Regent,    ;  drennan,  .575, 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 

Lord  Seyton,  father  of  Catherine  Seyton,  403,> 
Henry  Seyton,  his  son,  533,  I 

Lord  Arbroath,  nobles  and  officers  at  Niddr}  '  friends    of 
Caj^tle,  558,  /  the  Queen. 

Lord  Herries,  attending  the  Queen  at  Dun- 1 


at  Lorhlevea 
Ca«tle. 


444. 

Jasper  Dryfiesdale,  the  old  steward,  460,' 
JRIUs  Henderson,  the  chaplain,  ib, 
Aandal,  the  boatman,  437, 
Hildebrand,  a  sentinel, 
Doctor   Luke   Lundin,  Lady  Lochleven's  chamberlain  at 
Kinross,  477. 

Old  Keltie,  the  innkeeper,  ib.  | 

Players,  Villagers,  483,  ^ 


Hob  Anster,  a  constable,  480, 

John  Auchtermnchty,  the  carrier,  533 


The  Prior,  at  Dundrennan  Abbey,  ib. 

The  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  the  English  Warden,  577. 

Father  Boniface,  Ex  Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  553,  as  Blink- 

hoolie.thc  old  gardener  at  Kinross,  41)0,  and  at  Dundrtn- 

nan,  575. 
The  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine,  (called  Mother  Bridget,)  aunt 

of  Catherine  Sej  ton,  350. 
The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  411. 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  4  J  3. 


Lord  Lindexay,  431,         )    |,    v 
Lord  R'Jtlivcn,  444.  [  ^^?  " 

Sir  Robert  Melville,  431,'     ^°** 


nibascy  from  the  Priry 
Council  to  the  Queen. 


4(38 
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M  as tcr  H  yndman,  Ubher  to  the  Privy  Council  at  H  ol]rrood ,  4 1 0. 

Michael  Wing-thc-Wind,  a  servant  there,  407. 

HufKhers.  &c.  at  the  hostelry  of  St.  Michael's,  424. 

The  Latly  Mar>-  of  Avenel,  2(HJ. 

Sir  llaibcrt  (Ilendinning,  her  husband,  the-  Knight  of 
Avenel,  307. 

Kuland  (ira'me,  page  to  the  I.^y  Avenel,  207,  and  to  Queen 
Mary,  437,  the  heir  of  Avenel,  5G0. 

Magdalen  Gramme,  or  the  Dame  of  Heatlicrgill,  his  grand- 
mother, 302,  as  Motlicr  Nicncvbn,  the  old  witch  at 
Kinross,  iHO. 

Henry  Warden,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  298, 

Master  Jasper  Wingate.  the  steward,  312, 

Mistress  Lilias  Bradboume,  the  lady's  maid, 301, 


'1 


at  Aveoef 
Castle. 


Iat  Avenel 
Cudtle. 


Adani    Woodcock,  the  Falconer,   316.  and  as: 
"  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  in  the  rcvela,  373, 

Ralph  Fisher,  assistant  to  Roland  Gneme,  331, 

Father  Ambrose,  (Edward,  brother  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning,)  Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  370,  disguised  at 
Kinross  as  a  nobleman's  retainer,  492. 

Peter  Bridgeward,  thebridge  warden,  near  Kennaquhair,  SVS. 

Dan  of  the  llowlethirst,  as  the  Dragon  in  the  revels,  384. 

Munlu,  &c.  at  the  Abbey,  369. 

Father  Howleglas,  the  Abbot\     .       _  .  .     j 

ofUnrea«»n.373.  I   character,  sustained 

The  Hobby  Horse,  375,  by  the  r^veller^  at 

The  Dragon,  and  others,  ift.     J       Kennaquhair. 

Monks,  0£Bcers,  Soldiers,  Villagen,  Revellers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Younp  Roland  Graeme  saved  from  droMTiin^  lu'ar  Avenel  Castle,  297.  Arrival  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  at  the 
castle,  ;i07.  Roland  nrtained  as  a  pa^e  to  the  l^dy  Avenel,  311.  Quarrel  between  him  and  the  fiilooner,  316. 
lU'pnived  by  Ilcnnr'  Warden  from  the  jjiilpit,  3C0.  lie  leaves  the  eastle  io  dis^pitee,  3*25,  and  goes  to  the  ruinous  cell 
of  St.  CuthlKTt,  336,  where  he  meets  Magilulen  Gmine,  his  grandmother,  340.  They  go  to  St.  Catherine**  Convent, 
SW,  \k\wTV.  he  i»  introduced  to  Catherine  Sejton,  35-2.  They  go  to  St.  Mary's  Ahbey  in  ruins,  867,  and  witness  the 
InMHlliition  of  the  new  Ahlwt  then*,  370.  The  re\<'llrrs,  witli  masques,  &e.  force  their  way  into  the  abbey,  371,  and 
an>  disiNTsed  by  Sir  llall)ert  Glendiiuiing,  383,  who  retains  Roland  in  his  train,  385.  Roland  and  the  felconer  arrive 
iu  l^inhur^'h,  3U7.  Rohmd  takes  jMirt  in  a  street  encounter  between  the  Seytons  and  the  Leslies,  899.  Follows 
Catlicrine  S-jton  into  the  house  of  her  fatiier,  from  whom  he  receives  a  gold  chain,  40*2.  Goes  to  Uolyrood  ^ace, 
40(»,  when*  he  has  an  inter\iew  with  the  Regi'nt  Mnrni\,411.  Sees  Catherine  (or  her  brother)  at  the  hostelry,  disguised 
H.s  a  page,  4*20.  Iliut  another  inter\iew  uitii  the  Regent,  428,  and  leaves  lIolyr(H)d  on  embas^*  from  the  Council  to 
Quei'u  Mary,  4.'U.  The  i>jirty  arrive  at  lxKhle\en  Castle,  433.  Roland  Gm-me  introduced  to  the  Queen,  437.  Intcr- 
\iew  between  t)i(>  (^ueen  and  the  Knilui.Hsy,  when  they  compel  her  to  sign  the  deed  of  abdication,  443.  Roland  is  sei^ 
by  I^<ly  liCM'bleven  with  a  mejwngj*  to  Kinro>.s.  475.  Dances  with  Catherine  Se}ion  in  disguise  on  the  village  green,  487. 
Follows  her  to  a  eottaj^*,  whenr  he  me<'ts  Maplalen  Gneme  disguised  as  Mother  Nicncven,  an  old  witch,  490,  and  sec* 
Father  Ambrose  disguiwd  at  the  gardener's  rotta^e,  403.  The  lirst  plan  for  the  Queen's  escape  frustrated,  605.  George 
I)(»n^l:e>  eMiipes  from  the  castle  in  di'^f^raee,  oOS.  The  steward's  attempt  to  poison  the  Queen  discovered,  523. 
Mother  Nicneven  and  the  plusieian  ealletl  into  the  e.'ustle,  520.  The  old  steward  leaves  the  castle,  and  is  killed  by 
Henry  S<'\  ton  in  an  ale-hons«»,  533.  Roland  forges  a  bunch  of  keys,  545.  The  Queen  corresponds  with  her  friencb 
across  the  lake  by  signal,  547.  Roland  e(mtri\es  to  exchange  the  keys,  549.  Tlie  Queen  and  her  party  escape  from 
the  castle  at  ni^'lit,  550,  and  arrive  at  Lord  Seyton's,  55(5.  Majfdalen  Gneme  appears  there,  and  declares  Rohind  the 
heir  of  xVvenel,  5(50.  bird  S*'yton's  troops  nuft  the  Regent's  army  drawn  up,  the  Queen  and  her  attcndaiuts  overlooking 
the  batth'  of  Ijanirside,  5(j8.  llcnr>  S<'yt(in  is  killed,  570.  Gi'orge  Douglas  is  wounded,  and  dies,  and  the  Queen*s  party 
e(»in|M«lled  to  n-treat,  571.  The  Qneen  and  attendant."^  arri\e  at  Dundrennan  Abbey,  575.  She  sails  for  England  OBder 
jjrotection  of  the  English  Warden,  67"^.     The  heir  of  Avenel  is  afterwards  married  to  Catherine  Seyton,  680. 
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CIIAUACTEIK  INTRODUCED. 


of  Uui't-n  Kli/a- 
beth\  Court. 


(2ucon  Elizaboth.  118. 

I^ord  Hunsdon,  ih. 

lAiT(i  HurleiKh,  the  LordTrea-surer,  13.'5, 

Lord  Walsingham,  2IM>, 

Lord  WillouKhby,  HI, 

Lord  Slircwshury,  Karl  Marshal,  25H, 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  236. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  tb. 

The  BLshop  i>f  Lincoln,  121. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's.  H.i, 

The  Duchess  of  Kutland,  2^!). 

The  Lady  Paget,  a  lady  of  the  bed  cham- 
ber. 1 15, 

Doctor  Masters,  the  Queen's  physician,  110, 

Master  Bowycr,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  128, 

Kir  Henry  Lcc,  a  gentleman  in  wailing,  12U, 

Master   Robert    Lancham,    clerk    uf    the 
council  chanjbcr  door,  13H, 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  54. 

Hichard  Vamey,  his  muster  of  the  horse,  3<J, 

Michael  or  Mike  LnmlK>umc.  in  his  bcrvite,  10. 

Robin  Tider,  one  of  the  Earl's  servants,  .">(»;;, 

Anthony,  or  Tony  Foster  (called  Tony  Eire- the- faggot),  tlie 
Earl's  agent  at  Cumnor  Place,  28. 

Janet  Foster,  his  daughter. 


domestics  at  Cumnor  Place. 


Dorcas,  27,     \ 

Alison,  164,    J 

Amy  Robsart,  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  34;  formerly  be- 
trothed to  Edmund  Tressilian,  71. 

Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  her  father,  98. 

Master  Mumblasen,  the  herald,  a  dependent  on  Sir  Hugh.  *ft. 

The  Old  Curate,  a  friend  of  Sir  Hugh,  ih. 

Will  Badger,  Sir  Hugh's  favourite  domestic,  97. 

Edmund  Tressilian,  the  betrothed  of  Amy  Robsart,  15. 

Sir  Thomas  Coplcy,with  the  Earl  of  LcinesteratWoodstoek.67. 

The  Bailiflf,  and  Inhabitants  of  Woodstock,  69. 

Carrol,  the  deputy  usher,  209. 

Lawrence  Staples,  the  head  Jailer,  221, 

Sibyl  Laneham,  one  of  the  revellers,  196, 

The  Gigantic  Porter,  206, 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Nymphs,  230, 

Arion,  Tritons,  and  Nereids,  231, 

Ancient  Britons  and  Druids,  278, 

Romans  and  Standard  Bearers,  ib. 

Saxons  and  Scalds,  ib. 

Normans  and  Minstrels,  ib. 

Meriin,  &c.  279, 

Danes  and   English— masques  in   hobby- 
horses in  the  mock  light,  290, 

Captain  Coxe,  one  of  the  masquers,  290, 


at  Kenilwortb 
Castle. 


> 


masquers  in 
the  revels  at 
Kent  1  worth 
CasUe. 
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Zacharias  Yoglan,  the  old  Jew  cbemtot,  108. 

Alasco,  alia*  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie,  an  old  astrologer, 
150. 

Orson  Pinnitt  keeper  of  the  bears,  141. 

Shakspcare,  Spenser,  and  others  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Green- 
wich Palace,  138. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex,  rival  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Court,  113. 

Nicholas  Blount,  his  master  of  the  horse,  1 14  ;  knighted,  240. 

Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train,  114;  knighted, 
240. 

Tracy,  116,  \  gentlemen      in 

Markham,  117,     J  the  Earl  of  Sus- 

Stanley,  114,         '  sex's  train. 

The  Secretary,  113,  \ 

The  Chamberlain,  ib.         V  at  Say's  Court 


Giles  Gosling,  landlord  of  the  BlUck  Bear  Inn  near  Cuinnor 

Place,  10. 
Cicely  Gosling,  his  daughter,  24. 
Lawrence  Goldthred,  the  mercer,  14. 
The  Parish  Clerk,  and  others,  ib. 
Lancelot  Wayland,  or  Wayland  Smith,  the  farrier.  Vale  of 

AVhitehorse,  85;    disguised  as  the  pedlar  at  Cumnor 

Place,  159. 
Erasmus  Holiday,  schoolmaster  in  the  Vale  of  >Vlutehorsc,  76. 
Gammer  Sludge,  his  landlady,  ib. 

Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  her  dwarf  grandson,  80. 
Dame  Alison  Crane,  mistress  of  the  Crane  Inn  at  Marlboro',  92. 
Gafier  Crane,  her  spouse,  ib. 
Gafier  Grimesby,  a  farm;:r  there,  ib. 
Dame  Crank,  the  Papist  laundress  there,  93. 
Stevens,  a  messenger,  103,^  I  Courtiers,  Ladies,  Nobles,  Guards,  Townspeople,  Players, 

Domestics,  &c. 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Michael  Lainboarne  is  recognised  by  liis  uncle  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn  near  Cumnor  Pkce,  13.  Treasilian  goes  with 
him  next  day  to  Cumnor  Place,  25 ;  and  there  has  an  interview  with  Amy  Hobsart,  Si.  Tliey  arc  interrupted  by 
Anthony  Faster,  36.  Trcssilian  meets  Varucy  at  the  postern  gate,  30 ;  when  they  fight,  37.  Vamey  brings  Amy 
Bobsart  presents  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  39.  Description  of  the  four  state  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  Earl,  46 ; 
who  arrives,  54 ;  and  next  morning  departs  for  Woodstock,  61.  Vamey  retains  Lamboume  in  the  Earl's  senicc,  65. 
Tressilian  explains  his  circumstances  to  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear,  70  ;  and  leaves  liis  house  by  night,  74.  The 
schoolmaster's  boy,  Flibbertigibbet,  conducts  him  to  the  subterranean  forge  on  the  common,  80.  Uis  horse  shod, 
Tressilian  follows  Wayland  Smith  into  his  vault,  86.  Wayland's  narrative,  88.  Tressihau  retains  liim  in  his  service,  90. 
Explosion  of  the  vault  by  gunpowder,  91.  They  arrive  at  Sir  Hugh  Bobsart's  seat,  96.  Tressilian's  interview  with 
Sir  Hugh,  98 ;  who  empowers  him  to  endeavour  at  Court  recovery  of  his  daughter,  103.  He  receives  a  letter  Irom 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  is  ill,  desiring  to  see  him,  103.  He  and  Wayland  arrive  in  London,  and  go  to  the  old  Jew 
diemist  in  quest  of  a  rare  drug,  107.  They  proceed  to  the  Earl  at  Say*s  Court,  110;  when  Wayhind  administers  tlie 
drug,  114.  While  the  Earl  sleeps,  Walter  Raleigh  refuses  to  admit  the  Earl's  physician,  116.  The  Earl  recovers,  and 
sends  Raleigh  to  the  Queen  with  an  explanation,  117.  Raleigh  meets  the  Queen  coming  out,  and  throws  liis  cloak  on 
the  ground  for  her  passage,  118.  The  Queen  sends  for  hira  into  her  barge,  119 ;  and  gives  him  a  present,  122.  She 
visits  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  123.  The  Earl  sends  to  the  Queen  Tressilian's  petition  regarding  Amy  Robsart,  120.  The 
rival  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester  arrive  at  Court,  127.  The  Uslier  of  tlie  Black  Rod  complains  to  the  Queen  of 
Leicester,  129 ;  who  commands  the  two  Earls  to  be  reconciled,  129.  She  questions  Vamey  aliout  Amy  Robsart,  and 
he  says  she  is  his  wife,  131.  The  Queen  retiuires  her  appearance  at  the  Kenilworth  festival,  135.  The  Queen  in  her 
barge  on  the  water,  140.  She  completes  a  couplet  commenced  by  Raleigh  on  a  window  pane,  145.  Wayland  Smith 
tells  TressQian  he  has  seen  Alasco,  146  ;  and  goes  to  Cumnor  Place,  147.  LtMcestcr  consults  Alasco,  150  ;  wlio  is  scut 
with  Lamboume  to  Cumnor  Place,  155.  Wayhmd  Smith  goes  there  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  158  ;  and  giv«?s  the  Countess 
Amy  an  antidote  to  poison,  165.  Lamboume  arrives  intoxicated,  100.  Leicester  by  letter  begs  Amy  to  bear  the  name 
of  Vamey  a  few  days,  172.  Vamey  delivers  the  message,  and  she  spurns  him  from  her  presence,  177.  He  sends  her 
by  Foster  a  poisoned  cup,  180  ;  which  Janet  discovers,  ib.  Vamey  compels  her  to  drink  it,  1S3.  (Slic  had  previously 
taken  an  antidote.)  She  escapes  at  night  with  Janet,  180  ;  and  arc  met  at  the  postern  gate  by  Wayland  Smith,  who, 
with  the  Countess  on  horseback,  set  out  towards  Kenilworth  Castle,  189.  On  the  wav  tliev  take  a  led  horse  from 
a  farmer's  boy,  191 ;  and  arc  followed  by  Goldthred  the  mercer,  its  owner,  192.  Arrive  at  Donuington  and  restore  the 
horse.  They  are  pursued  by  Vamey,  194  ;  and  escape  by  joining  the  revellers'  party,  190.  Description  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  203.  Flibbertigihlx^t  prevails  on  the  giant  porter  there  to  admit  them,  200.  Amy  is  shown  to  an  apartment  in 
the  tower,  from  which  she  writes  to  the  Earl  by  Wayknd,  209.  Trcj»ilian  coming  to  his  apartment  finds  it  occupit»d 
by  Amy,  214 ;  who  makes  him  jjromisc  not  to  interfere  on  her  behalf  for  twenty-four  hours,  215.  Wayland  loses  her 
letter,  220 ;  and  is  turned  out  of  the  Ciuitlc  by  Lamboume,  222.  The  Queen's  procession  by  torch-light,  227.  The 
water  pageant,  &e.  230.  She  inquires  why  Amy  is  absent,  and  Vamey  produces  certificates  of  her  illness,  235  ;  which 
Trcr^silian  deckrcs  untme,  ib. ;  and  is  dismissed  from  the  presence,  237.  Vamey,  ll^Ueigh,  and  Blount  are  knighted, 
2.S8 — 240.  The  Earl  consults  with  Varney,  who  insinuates  the  proi)riety  of  murdering  Amy,  24-k  Ljunbert  grn^s  in  to 
ht  r  apartment  in  the  inoming  and  insults  her,  249.  The  jailer  comes  to  her  assistance,  he  and  Ltimboume  light,  and 
Amy  escapes  into  the  Pleasauce,  250.  The  Queen  discovers  her  in  the  frrotto,  255.  .She  declares  she  is  not  the  wife 
of  Vamey,  256.  The  Queen  drags  her  before  I^eicfster  and  the  Court,  257  ;  and  orders  Leicester  into  custody  for  high 
trciuson,  258.  Amy  is  entrust<;d  to  Lord  Hunsdon's  charge,  259.  Varney  protests  tliat  she  ii  his  wife,  and  insjine,  ib. 
The  Earl  visits  her,  263.  She  refuses  ever  to  pass  as  Vamcy's  w  ife,  264.  Varney  makes  hiin  susju'ct  her  fidelity,  270. 
The  Earl  opens  the  cjiskct  sent  by  her,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  stai«i)s  the  jewels  to  pieces,  272.  Varney  ag:iin 
counsels  him  to  put  her  to  death,  276.  lie  consents,  and  gives  his  si^rnet  ring  as  authority,  ib.  The  Queen's  jdiysician 
reports  her  insane,  and  lier  removal  from  the  castle  is  permitted,  277.  Tin*  masciue  of  Druids  in  the  Hall,  278. 
Trcssilian  and  Leicester  appoint  a  hostile  meeting,  282.  lAMcester  scuds  L?imboume  after  Varney  with  a  letter  of 
countcmiaiid,  283.  Leicester  and  Tressilian  tijrht,  but  arc  iiit»'rru]ited,  2S5.  A  inork  lij^ht  between  the  English  and 
Danes,  289.  The  Earl  and  Tressilian  meet  again  in  the  forest  and  fight,  292.  The  Karl  is  kept  from  killing  Tressilian 
by  Ribbertigibbet,  ib. ;  who  gives  him  Amy's  h-ttcr  entrust«'d  to  \Va\land,  293.  The  Earl,  satisfied  of  her  innocence, 
begs  pardon  of  Trcssilian,  and  declares  Amy  his  countess,  ib.  Sccue  in  the  Queen's  auibenee-chamWr,  when  lA'ie(«>ter 
a>ows  his  marriage,  297.     He  is  in  disgrace  at  Court,  301.     Lauiboume,  pursuing  with  the  Eiirl's  countermand,  is  shot 
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dead  bj  Yarney,  307.  Amy  ib  brought  to  Cumnor  Placr,  308.  Death  of  Alaseo  by  suffocation,  809.  Varney  looarna 
a  trap-door,  gives  signal  as  of  the  £arl  of  Leicester's  arrival,  and  Amy,  mshing  from  her  room  to  meet  him,  is  preci- 
pitate through  the  trap  into  an  abyss  and  killed,  310.  Varney  made  prisoner,  poisons  himself  311 ;  and  Anthony 
Ifoster  amissing,  is  years  after  found  spring-locked  in  the  vault,  dead  upon  hia  treasure-box,  t^. 


Vol.  VI.— T  HE    PIRATE. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Magnus  Troil,  the  Udaller  of  Zetland,  323. 

Minn*  Troil,  335,     j    hU  daughters. 

Brenda  Troil,  ib.     ) 

Noma  of  the  FitAil  Head,  "  the  Reimkennar,"  and  mother 
of  Cleveland  the  pirate,  355. 

Erland,  her  father,  457. 

Olave,  her  brother,  the  grandslre  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  ib. 

Pacolet,  or  Nick  Stnunpfer,  Noma's  dwarf  servant,  514. 

Claud  Halcro,  the  Udaller's  bard,  404. 

Giles,  Claud  Halcro's  serxing  boy,  531. 

Erie  Scambister,  the  Udaller's  butler,  414. 

Euphane  Pea,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Burgh- Westra,  4C9. 

Laurence  Scholejr,  a  servant  there,  529. 

The  Lady  Glowrowrum,  414,  %  ^^^^^^ 

Maddie  GroatsetUr,  |  ^     ^^         ^, ,       ^ 

Clara  GroatsetUr,     /  '       '  ; 

TriptolemuB  Yellowley,  the  fsclor,  an  experimental  agricul- 
turist, 342. 

Jasper  Yvllowley,  his  father,  ib. 

Mifetress  Baby,  or  Barbara  Yellowley,  his  sister,  ib. 

Tronda  Dronsdaughter,  their  serving  woman,  355. 


The  LadyGlenprosing,a  neighbourof oldJaqperTdlorw]ey,$4l. 
Basil  Mertoun,  333;  alia*  Vaughan,  formerly  a  pirate,  609. 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  his  son,  in  love  with  Branda  Troil,  3J0. 
Swertha,  Mertoun's  housekeeper,  329. 
Bryce  Snailsfoot,  the  Jagger,  or  pedlar,  355. 
Pate  Paterson,  his  serving  boy,  548. 
Niel  Ronaldson,  the  old  Ransclman  at  Jarlsbof,  375. 
MargdTy  Bimbister,  his  spouse,  379. 
Sweyn  Erickson,  a  flshemum  at  JarlshoC  329. 
CapUin  Clement  Cleveland,  atiat  Vaughan  the  Pirate,  372, 
380;  natural  son  of  the  elderVaughan,  and  Ulla  Troil,  609. 
CapUin  Goffe,  559, 
Hawkins,  the  boatswain,  560, 

Tom  Derrick,  the  quarter-master,  16.  \  of  the  pirate 

Dick  Fletcher,  one  of  the  crew,  573,  /  vesaeL 

Jack  Bunce,  alia*  Frederick  Altamont,  a 

ci-devant  player,  539, 
Captain  Weatherport,  a  naval  officer,  607, 612. 
Mr.  George  Torfe,  the  provost  of  Orkney,  565,  583. 
Magistrates  with  him,  582. 
Soldiers,  Fishermen,  Pirates,  Domestics,  See. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  old  mansion  of  JarUliof  at  Sumburgh  Head,  322—328.  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  331.  Yisita 
Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters,  334.  Departure  from  Magnus  Troil's  house  at  Burgh- Weatra  in  a  itona,  341. 
Arrives  at  ilarfni,  the  rcMdence  of  the  agriculturlat,  and  compels  the  giving  him  food,  340.  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head 
arrives,  355 ;  and  allays  the  storm,  3G0.  A  sliip wreck  at  Sumburgh  Head;  370.  A  stranger  cast  on  the  beach  ia  aaved 
by  Mordaunt,  372.  llicir  interxiew  at  the  old  llansolman's  cottage,  370.  Mordaunt  met  by  Noma  at  tlie  Green 
Loch,  389.  His  journey  to  Burgh  Westra  with  the  Ycllowleys,  396.  Arrival  there,  402.  Cold  reception  of  him  by 
Minna  and  Brenda,  404.  The  feast,  410.  The  sword  dance,  42G.  Masque  of  mermaida,  &c.  429.  Mordaonfs  inter- 
view with  Brenda  at  night  by  the  lake,  431.  A  whale  attack,  438.  Mordaunt  saved  from  drowning  by  Cleveland,  44& 
The  pedlar  arrives  with  news  of  a  sltip^s  arrival,  415.  Noma  appears  to  Minna  and  Brenda  in  their  bed-room,  465 ;  and 
tells  them  her  histor}*,  430.  Her  fortune-telling  and  sudden  disappearance,  4G9.  Departure  of  the  fiahermen  for  tiie 
aeoson,  477.  Cleveland's  avowal  to  Minna  on  the  beach,  479 ;  and  serenade  under  her  window,  489.  Quarrela  wiUi 
Mordaunt  there,  400.  Slie  hears  and  pursues  them,  491.  Iluinsof  St.  Ninian's  church  near  Jarlshof,  60L  The  elder 
Mertoun  discovers  Noma  at  the  tomb  there,  503.  Journey  of  Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters  to  the  Htful  Head,  507. 
Noma's  dwelling  in  the  old  tower  there,  512.  She  forms  a  spell  to  cure  Minna,  520;  and  succeeda,  521.  The  party 
turned  out  of  doors  at  night,  520.  They  go  to  a  hut  on  the  sands,  529.  Cleveland  found  at  the  ruins  of  the  EarUs 
palace  of  Kirkwall,  538  The  fair  of  Saint  OUa  there,  51^7.  A  brawl  in  the  pedlar's  booth,  ib.  Cleveland  taken  into 
custody,  and  rescued,  551.  Noma  in  the  hovel  declares  herself  to  Mordaunt  liis  mother,  554.  Cleveland  goea  on  board 
the  pirate's  vessel,  559  ;  and  is  chosen  captain,  502.  He  visits  the  magistrates  in  their  council-room,  561.  Cleveland 
and  Yellowley  exchanged  as  hostages,  568.  Yellowley  escapes  from  the  pirates,  570 ;  who  board  Magnus  Troil's  brig, 
573.  Minna  and  Brenda  with  Claud  Halcro  sent  ashore,  5S0.  Minna's  interview  with  Cleveland  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  585.  His  escape  with  Noma  by  a  secret  passage,  589.  Kejoins  his  ship  and  releases  IlIagnuB  Trail,  593. 
His  farewell  interview  with  Minna  at  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  003.  Skirmish  with  the  pirates — Cleveland  taken. 
prisoner,  005.  Capture  of  the  pirate's  vessel,  (J07.  Meeting  of  the  elder  Mertoun  w^ith  Noma  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  and  discovery  of  Cleveland  as  their  son,  009.  Examination  before  the  Magistrates,  613.  Cleveland 
reprieved,  goes  abroad,  015.    Mordaunt  Mertoun  marries  Brenda  Troil,  010. 


Vol.  VIL— the  FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


King  James  the  FirRt,  58. 
Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  ••  Babie  Charles,"  1 13. 
The  Dulie  of  Buckingham,  "Steenie,"  the  King's  favourite 
minister,  98. 


The  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  an  old  Scotch  nobleman,  93. 
Lord  Dalgarno,  his  son,  102. 

The  Countess  of  Blackchester,  Lord  Dalgarao's  sister,  126. 
Sir  Ewes  Ilaldimund,  his  ftiend,  140. 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  284^ 

Archie  Amutrong,  the  court  Jester,  311. 

8ir  Mango  Malagrowther,  a  crabbed  old  courtier,  67. 

SirRunnion  Rattray  of  RannaguUion,  his  duelling  friend,  ib. 

Maxwell,  the  deputy  chamberlain  at  Whitehall,  58. 

Laurie  Linklater,  a  yeoman  of  the  King's  kitchen,  43,  236. 

Six  Edward  Mansel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  246. 

Lady  Mansel»  his  wife,  262. 

Giles,  a  warder  of  the  Tower,  246. 

Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  groom,  7\. 

Lutin,  Lord  Dalgamo's  page,  111. 

Lord  Nigel  Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch,  38. 

Richie  Moniplies,  his  serving-man,  26. 

DaTid  Ramsay,  the  watchmaker,  22. 

Margaret  Ramsay,  his  daughter,  69. 

Jenkin  Vincent,  or  "  Jin  Vin,"  (in  love  withx  Rjun,ay's  ap- 

«_  1*"!^^  ^^  ,  1   prentices. 

Frank  Tunstall,  »*.  )    *^ 

"Widow  Simmons  the  sempstress,  their  neighbour,  25. 
Janet,  their  Scotch  laundress,  82. 
Andrew  Skurliewhitter,  the  scrivener,  56. 
WUlie,  his  clerk,  292. 

Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  keeper  of  a  gambling- 
house,  117. 
Duke  Hildebrod,  president  of  the  Alsatia  Club,  157. 


Captain  Colepepper,  or  Peppercull,  the  Alsatian  bully,  157,200. 
Old  Trapbois,  the  miser  in  Alsatia,  16 1. 
Martha  Trapbois,  his  daughter,  lfi2,  195. 
Old  Dorothy,  their  charwoman,  198. 

Black  Feliham,  't  highwaymen   with   Captain    Colepepper, 
Dick  Shakebag,  /     296,  308. 
Master  George  Heriot,  the  King's  goldsmith,  29. 
Aunt  Judith,  his  sister,  68. : 
Roberts,  his  cash-keeper,  71. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Windsor,  his  friend,  74. 
The  Lady  Hermioue,  or  Lady  Erminia  Pauletti,  his  ward,  75. 
Mademoiselle  Pauline,  or  Monna  Paula,  her  attendant,  1C5. 
Reginald  Lowestoffe,  a  young  Templar,  140. 
Jim,  his  boy,  152. 
Ringwood,  a  young  Templar,  292. 
John  Christie,  the  ship-owner  at  Paul's  Wharf,  38. 
Dame  Xelly  Christie,  his  wife,  ib. 
Benjamin  Suddlechop,  the  barber,  82. 
Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley  Suddlechop,  his  wife,  80. 
Wilsa,  her  mulatto  girl,  81. 
Mother  Redcap,  an  old  nurse,  82. 
Master  Raredrcnch,  the  apothecary,  30. 
Ned  Kilderkin,  the  eating-house  keeper  at  Greenwich,  235. 
Courtiers,  Soldiers,  Alsatians,  Apprentices,  Boatmen,  High- 
waymen, Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

David  Eamsay's  apprentices  calling  watches,  &c.  near  Temple  Bar,  25.  Richie  Moniplies  hronght  in  with  his  head 
broken,  30.  The  king's  goldsmith  relieves  him,  35.  He  returns  to  his  master's,  Lord  Nigel's,  lodgings,  41 ;  and  tells 
his  adventures  on  presenting  the  supplication  to  the  king,  4^.  The  goldsmith  visits  Nigel,  46.  Promises  to  present 
anew  the  supplication,  51.  Presents  it,  62 ;  and  the  king  gives  him  the  crown  jewels  in  pledge,  64.  Nigel  dines  al 
the  goldsmith's,  66.  At  prayers  there  the  Lady  Hermione  enters  the  room,  75.  Margaret  Ramsay  ill,  sends  for  Damo 
Ursula,  82 ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Lord  Nigel,  80.  Nigel  introduced  at  Court,  02 ;  presents  his  petition  to  the  king, 
95.  Lord  Huntinglcn  prevails  on  the  king  to  grant  it  his  sign  manual,  97,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  decUres  his 
enmity  to  Nigel,  98 ;  who  is  introduced  to  Lord  Dalg-irno,  102.  Deeds  prepared  for  releasing  NigeFs  estates  from 
mortgage,  108,  Dalgamo  takes  him  to  a  gambling-house,  117.  A  duel  there  between  a  citizen  and  a  swaggering 
captain,  121.  Richie  Moniplies,  leaving  Nigel's  service,  cautions  him  against  gambling,  132.  Nigel  warned  against 
Lord  Dalgarno  in  an  anommous  letter,  137.  Sir  Mungo  in  the  Park  reproaches  him  with  the  ruin  of  a  young  citizen 
at  gambling,  139.  Lord  Dalgamo  with  the  prince  pass  him  unnoticed,  143.  Nigel  strikes  Dalgamo  with  his  sword, 
148 ;  and  pursued,  takes  refuge  in  Lowestoffe's  Templars*  chambers,  150.  Is  sworn  a  member  of  the  Alsatian  Club,  161 ; 
and  assigned  to  lodgings  at  the  old  miser's,  162.  Account  of  the  lady  Ilormioue's  residence  at  the  goldsmith's  house, 
164.  Margaret  Ramsay  informs  her  of  Nigel's  situation,  171.  She  gives  Margaret  money  to  assist  his  escape,  174-5  ; 
and  tells  her  own  story  of  her  private  marriage  with  Lord  Dalgamo  abroad,  and  iiis  subsequent  bmtal  conduct  to,  and 
desertion  of,  her,  177.  Dame  Ursley  bribes  Vincent  the  apprentice  to  assist  in  Nigel's  escape,  189.  Nigel  turns  the 
swaggering  captain  out  of  his  lodgings,  202.  The  old  miser  at  night  steals  the  king's  sign  manual  from  Nigel's  tmnk, 
315.  He  is  murdered,  Nigel  saves  the  daughter's  life,  and  shoots  one  of  the  murderers,  215.  He  hears  of  orders  to 
hunt  him  out,  and  of  a  boat  ready  for  his  escape,  220.  The  miser's  daughter  prevails  in  her  wish  to  accompany  him, 
222.  They  take  the  miser's  chest,  223 ;  and  proceed  in  the  boat  from  "Wliitefriars,  241<.  At  Nigel's  recommendation 
she  goes  to  John  Christie's,  but  is  turned  away  from  the  door,  and  meets  Richie  Moniplies,  22S.  Nigel  compels  the 
hoatman  to  row  him  to  Greenwich,  instead  of  aboard  of  a  sliip,  as  others  had  ordered,  232.  Tlie  king's  cook  advises 
him  to  hide  in  the  Park,  237 ;  where  he  meets  the  king  alone  from  a  hunting  party,  239.  The  king  alarmed  has  him 
arrested  for  high  treason,  21-1 ;  and  he  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  241-.  Margaret  llamsay,  in  boy's  disguise,  put  into  his 
prison  room,  240.  Christie  charges  him  with  having  taken  away  his  wife,  249.  Tbe  goldsmith  comes  in  and 
reproaches  him,  254.  The  king's  sign  manual  missed  from  his  trunk,  25S.  Margaret  Ramsay  discovered,  259.  Tells 
her  adventures  on  presenting  the  Lndy  TIerniione's  petition  to  the  king,  i2fi0.  Sir  ^Mungo  in  the  Tower  torments  Nigel 
on  the  risk  of  losing  his  right  hand,  205.  Moniplies  having  married  the  miser's  daughter,  returns  to  Nigel's  service,  270. 
Has  an  audience  with  the  king,  and  restores  the  crown  jewels  found  in  the  miser's  ehest,  273.  The  king  puts  him 
beliind  the  arras  and  frightens  the  goldsmith,  274.  Moniplies  dismissed  the  palace  for  offering  to  bribe  the  king  in 
Nigel's  cause,  277.  The  king  shows  Ix)rd  Huntinglcn  the  villany  of  his  son  (Lord  Dalgarno)  towards  the  Lady 
Hermione,  279  ;  and  threatens  Lord  Dalgarno  with  banishment,  2S3.  Tiord  I),  marries  her  in  presence  of  tbe  king, 
285  ;  who  pardons  Nigel,  289.  Moniplies  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  Nigel's  estate,  292.  Lord  Dalgtimo  sends  Nigel 
a  challenge,  293  ;  and  makes  the  scrivener  promise  to  swear  the  money  was  not  jjuid  in  time,  291?.  The  swaggering 
captain  agrees  with  the  scrivener  to  waylay  and  rob  Lord  D.,  290.  Moniplies  and  Vincent  arrange  to  waylay  the 
captain  and  his  gang,  302.  Lord  Dalgamo  on  Enfield  Chace  with  Christie's  wife,  whom  he  had  carried  off,  301- ;  is 
shot  by  the  captain,  307.  Moniplies  and  his  party  come  up  and  kill  the  captain  and  his  gang,  30)^.  Cliristie  leads  his 
wife  away,  iff.  The  wedding  of  Tx)rd  Nigel  with  Margaret  ILimsay  —the  king  dines  with  them,  314.  Moniplies  married 
to  the  miser's  daughter,  gives  Nig<'l  the  title  deeds  of  his  estate,  ifj. ;  and  is  knighted,  310. 
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Vol.  VII.— PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


vouritc  mis- 


King  Charles  the  Second,  5S4. 

Queen  Catharine  his  consort,  601. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Uuecn  of  Charles  the  First,  G16. 

James  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  brother,  OUl. 

The  Lady  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York's  daughter,  <'>85. 

Prince  Hupert.  .1S8,  <5I5. 

Lord  Rochester,  the  disgraced  minister,  537. 

The  Duke  of  Orniond,  a  privy  counsellor,  582,  658. 

Henry  Hennet.  Karl  of  Arlint:ton,  ditto,  569. 

Anthony  Ashley  C(»oi>cr,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  460,  557. 

Sir  William  Scroggt.  502,  n.,  556,  n.,  665,      i  j^i^^^g 

Loid  North.  662,  665,  / 

Sir  (ieor^e  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  556,  n. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  692. 

The  Duehe.<i&  of  Kichmond.  426. 

Master  Charles  Topham,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  500. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  •*  La  Belled  .       Kinir's    fa- 

Loui-se  de  Querouaille,"559,  6U1.  I .. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  601,  j 

Mistress  Nelly  or  Nell  (Jwynne,  426,  657,      ^ 

Hir  Edmundsbury  Ciodfrey,  a  magistrate  killed  by  Papists,  520. 

Captain  Selby.  61)H        I  ^^^^^.^  j„  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

(apt.im  (  arleton,  711,> 

Hichnrd  Whalley,  the  regicide,  450. 

Mn.Hter  Kmpson,  the  King's  flageolet  player.  586. 

Bajazet,  a  bl.ick  page  at  St.  James's  palace,  5U2. 

Master  Maulstatute,  a  magistrate,  60:{. 

Master  Howlaglas.s,  the  preacher,  his  friend,  007. 

Major  Coleby,  a  warder  of  the  Tower,  6.TI. 

Sir  Ueoflrey  Hudton,  the  dwarf,  611,  614. 

Ma.<«ter  Crofts,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  618. 

Master  Evans,  the  iate  King's  giant-jwrter,  613. 

The  fat  capt.iin  of  Newgate,  60y. 

Jem  Clink,  the  turnkey  there,  ri  I. 

Master  Shortell,  the  mercer  at  Liveri)ool,  5i)l. 

Joe  Hridle.sly,  the  horse-dealer  there,  I'JV. 

John  Whitecraft,  the  inn-kee|>cr  at  Altringham,  503,  507. 

Dame  Whitecraft,  his  wife,  504. 

Alice,  their  .servant  girl,  506, 

Master  Sharper,  the  cutler  in  the  Strand,  676,  713. 

Adrian  Hanson,  a  Dutch  merchant,  killed  at  Hoxton,  411). 

George  Villiem,   Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  King's  favourite 

minister,  565. 
Mary.  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  570,  681. 
Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  her  father,  570, 

Master  Thomas  Jerningham.  the  Duke's  gentleman,  506,6.16. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  tiuodling,  the  Duke's  chaplain,  683. 
Old  (jatheral,  the  Duke's  steward,  567. 
Old  Dame  Dowlas,  the  Duke's  housekeeiHir,  648. 
Jacob  Doublefecs  his  money-lender,  631). 
Jack  Jenkins,  the  fencer,  in  the  Duke's  service. 
Colonel  Thomas  Blood,  the  Duko's  agent,  643. 
Elkana  Settle,  the  {MH't,  568. 
EdwardChristian,  oneof  theconspiiaturs,  568  ;  alias  Hichard 

(lanlesse,  or  Simon  Canter,  500,  50.1, 
Colonel  William  Christian,  his  brother,  shot  for  insurrection. 

.IS  I. 
Master  Thomas  Chifllnch,  the  King's  private  emissary,  557  ; 

M.'/flji  Will  Smith,  a  friend  of  Richard  Uanlcsse,  515. 
Kate  Chifliuch,  his  mistress,  587. 


Monsieur  Chaubert,  his  cook,  515. 

Tom  Beacon,  his  groom,  515,  556. 

Lord  Saville,  a  young  nobleman,  561. 

Master  Jeremy,  his  head  domestic,  ib. 

Jonathan,  his  attendant,  ib. 

Major  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  a  Roundhead,  and  a  conspirat(»', 

348. 
Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  his  wife,  349. 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  their  daughter,  S50. 
Monsieur  de  Pigal,  her  dancing-master,  45S. 
Dame  Martha,  their  housekeeper,  356. 
Master  Joacbin  Win-the-fight,  Major  Bridgenorth'*  attorney, 

402. 
Ma.ster  Nchemiah  Solsgrace,  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  361. 
Holdfast  Clegg,  the  Puritan  millwright,  368. 
Gafler  Hodgeson,  a  Puritan,  372. 
Dr.  Titus  Oates,  the  champion  of  the  Popish  Plot,  667. 

Captain  Dangerfleld,  1  hired  witnessci  in  the  Popiah  Plot,  501. 
Master  Everett,         ) 

Old  Wicver,  the  preacher,  a  conspirator,  680,  710. 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  and  Queen 

of  .Man,  375. 
Philip  Earl  of  Derby,  her  son.  King  of  Man,  425. 
Fenella.  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  Countess's  attendant, 

458— 't64,a/Mij  Zarah.  daughter  of  Edward  Christian,  718. 
Grcenhalgh,  the  Earl  of  Derby's  messenger,  457. 
Old  (iriffiths,  the  Eari's  steward,  i58. 
Morris,  his  domestic,  483. 
Adrian  Brakcl,  the  gipsy  mountebank,  formerly   Fenella's 

master,  497. 
Aldrick  the  Jesuit,  the  Countess's  confessor,  461. 
Captain  Barston,  alias  Fenwicke,  a  Jesuit  and  secret  cor- 

res]iondcnt  of  the  Countess,  582. 

Mnrtin  Christal,  his  landlord  in  the  Savoy,  583. 

William  Peveril,  ancestor  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  347. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  Cavalier,  348. 

Lady  Margaret  Peveril,  his  wife,  ib, 

Julian  Peveril,  their  son,  356,  425. 

Richard  W*hitakcr,  the  old  steward,  360, 

(tathcrill,  the  bailiff,  ib. 

Mrs.  Ellesmere,  head  domestic,  374, 

Deborah  Debbitch,  govemante,  ib. 

Lance  Outram,  the  park-keeper,  375, 

Rough  Half,  his  helper,  553, 

Rachel,  a  servant  girl,  400, 

Cisly  Sellok,  ditto,  544, 

Sir  Jasper  Cranboume,  369, 

Cholmondley  of  Vale  Royal,  .388, 

Dick  Wildblood  of  the  Vale,  369, 

Colonel  Mitford,  714, 

Dr.  Dummcrar,  the  episcopal  parson,  366,' 

I.,amington  and  Sam  Brewer,  Sir  GcofDrey's  followers,  382. 

Saunders,  the  groom,  389. 

Roger  Raiiic,  the  rapsler,  369. 

Dame  Raine.  his  widow,  526. 

Matthew  Chamberlain,  his  successor,  ib. 

Gaffer  Ditchley,  544,  \  «.    ^^     «.     ,       . 

,      „.  v.»       >  Sir  Geoflrcy's  mmers. 

Joe  Rimegap,  549,     ) 

Courtiers,  Officers,   Soldiers,  Conspirators,  Musicians,  Citi- 
zens, Attendants,  Miners,  &c. 


\ 


,  at  Sir  (icofirey 
Pevcril's. 


/ 


I  friends  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peve- 
ril. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

llistor}  of  tlie  rcvcril  and  Bridjceiiorth  fumilics,  3t7.  Major  Bridgenorth  sees  for  the  first  time  hLs  infant  diughtcr 
Alireat  T*'uly  iVvcrir.s,  .'J5 1 .  I.hidy  iVvcril  insites  him  and  his  friends  to  a  fca-st  in  honour  of  the  king\s  nn$turatioii,  358. 
Up  prott'>ts  agjiinst  the  drinking  of  Iicalfiis,  3GI-.  rro<i:.s.>ion  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  to  Peveril  Castle,  307. 
Tliey  dine  in  sep;irale  nmins,  371.  Julian  Peveril  and  Aliet»  IJridirenortli  alanned  by  the  sudden  apiiearance  c»f  the 
Countess  of  Derby  iu  their  play-room,  375.     Majt>r  Bridgenorth  enters,  377.     The  Cuuutci>s  iufunus  I^v  Peveril  of 
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her  impTiaonmnit  and  of  Colonel  Christian's  exe«ation,  3S0.  Major  B.  threatens  her  with  arrest  for  the  murder,  3S4. 
Lndy  P.*8  attendants  disarm  and  detain  him  in  the  castle,  385.  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  arrives,  3S7.  Major  B.  escapes,  391. 
Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  followers  escort  the  Countess  from  his  castle,  393.  They  are  pursued  by  Major  B.*9  party  with  a 
king's  messenger,  396.  Sir  Geoffrey  destroys  the  warrant,  ib. ;  and  sends  the  party  back,  397.  Major  B.  writes  to 
Lady  Peveril  of  his  leaving  the  country  and  taking  Alice  with  him,  401.  Dr.  Dumraerar  restored  to  his  vicarage,  and 
the  Prefibjierian  minister  ejected,  405.  Sir  Geoffrey  sends  Major  B.  a  challenge,  which  he  declines,  411.  Jjady  Peveril 
meets  Major  B.,  416  ;  who  warns  her  not  to  let  the  Countess  educate  Julian,  419.  Julian  is  sent  to  the  castle  of  the 
Countess  in  the  lale  of  Man,  422;  and  visits  Alice  privately,  427.  Tlieir  intenicw  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Major  B.,  441 ;  who  invites  Julian  to  stay  in  the  house,  444  ;  and  at  dinner  tells  the  story  of  Whalley  the 
regicide,  449.  Description  of  Holm  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  454.  The  young  Lord  Derby  cousults  Julian  on 
an  alarm  of  insurrection,  460.  Julian  receives  a  note  from  Alice  to  meet  her,  4<j2.  Feuella  the  dumb  girl  warns  him 
not  to  go,  469.  He  meets  Alice,  and  she  tells  him  to  beware  of  her  father,  who  suddenly  appears  to  them,  472.  He 
encourages  Julian's  suit  to  Alice,  476.  The  Countess  informs  Julian  of  the  Popish  Plot,  486.  He  consents  to  convey 
her  despatches  to  London,  488 ;  writes  to  Alice,  4S9  ;  and  leaves  the  c«stle  by  night,  493.  Fenella  follows  him  on 
board  the  ship,  495  ;  and  is  sent  back,  496.  Julian  purchases  a  horse  at  Liverpool,  500 ;  where  he  sees  a  warrant  to 
arrest  his  father,  501.  Stops  at  a  village  inn,  where  he  meets  Edward  Christian  under  the  name  of  Ganlesse,  503  ;  and 
proceeds  with  him  towards  Peveril  Castle,  though  contrary  warned  by  the  landlady,  509.  Christian  takes  him  to 
a  boose  by  the  road  side,  514,  where  they  sup  with  Chiffinch ;  Julian's  wine  is  drugged,  and  the  charges  drawn  from 
his  pistols,  517.  Arrives  at  his  father's  castle,  which  is  in  disorder,  525 ;  and  finds  him  and  his  mother  under  arrest 
for  the  Popish  Hot,  528.  He  attempts  a  rescue,  fires  his  pistol  at  Major  Bridgenorth,  and  is  arrested,  ib.  Major  B. 
eondncts  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  meets  Alice,  533 ;  and  attends  their  fiunily  prayers,  537.  Major  B.  offers  him 
means  of  escape,  which  he  declines,  539.  Lance  Outram,  Sir  Geoffrey's  park-keeper,  assembles  the  miners  to  rescue 
Julian,  544.  They  attack  and  fire  Major  B.'s  house,  546.  Julian  is  released,  and  warns  the  Major  not  to  leave  Alice 
under  Christian's  care,  551.  He  starts  for  London  with  Lance,  554.  At  an  inn,  overhears  Cliiifinch  tell  Lord  SaAille 
that  he  and  Christian  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  carry  off  Alice  to  TThitehall,  558 ;  and  that 
they  had  stolen  from  Julian,  wliile  asleep,  the  Countess's  despatches,  and  tampered  with  his  pistols,  559.  Julian  rides 
after  him  in  the  morning  and  compels  surrender  of  his  papers,  562.  The  Duke's  levee  of  poets,  painters,  &c.  565. 
Christian  tells  the  Duke  of  their  hanng  brought  Alice  to  London,  570 ;  and  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's  arrest,  572. 
Christian  persuades  Major  B.  to  leave  Alice  under  his  care,  574.  Character  of  Christian,  577.  Julian  going  to  deliver 
one  of  the  Countess's  letters,  is  prevented  by  Fenella,  582  ;  who  takes  him  into  the  Park,  where  they  meet  the  King. 
She  dances  before  him,  and  he  sends  them  both  to  the  palace,  583.  Alice  is  lodged  by  Christian  in  the  apartments  of 
Chiffinch's  mistress,  591 ;  where,  pursued  by  the  Duke,  she  comes  to  the  King's  presence,  592.  The  King  allows  her  to 
qait  the  palace  with  Julian,  597.  They  are  followed  and  insulted  by  two  retainers  of  the  Duke,  601.  Julian  fights  with 
and  disables  one,  while  the  other  carries  Alice  off  to  a  boat,  602.  Julian  arrested  for  the  assault,  603 ;  is  taken  before 
a  magistrate  and  sent  to  Newgate,  606.  He  asks  for  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell,  611 ;  and  is  taken  to  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hodson,  the  celebrated  dwarf,  612 ;  who  tells  him  how  the  late  Queen  had  him  enclosed  in  a  pie  and  brought  to  table, 
616.  Julian  hears  a  female  voice  addressing  him  in  the  night,  620 ;  and  in  the  night  following,  626.  Beceives  an 
anonymous  letter,  promising  rescue  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  if,  in  token  of  will  to  renounce  Alice,  he  then  wear  a  white 
ribbon  on  his  hat,  (129.  ILeaves  Newgate  with  black  crap<?  on  his  liat,  G31.  Another  boat  approaches,  but  instantly 
moves  off  again,  632.  Julian  taken  to  the  Tower,  liis  mother  throws  him  a  handkerchief  from  the  window  of  her  cell, 
633.  Jemingham  reports  to  the  Duke  his  carrjin?  off  Alire,  G3G.  The  Duke  informs  Chri>tian  of  Alice  leaving  the 
palace  with  Julian,  0-1-2.  Christian  sets  out  on  a  false  srent  to  Derbyshire  in  pursuit  of  thorn,  &k3.  The  Duke  employs 
Colonel  Blood  to  waylay  Christian,  644 ;  and  entering  the  apartment  of  Alice  in  his  house,  finds  her  eseapeil  and  Zara 
remaining  instead,  049.  He  attempts  to  detain  her,  but  slie  escapes  by  the  window,  651.  The  King  visits  the  Tower, 
65S  ;  and  recognises  old  Major  Coloby,  who  sits  down  and  dies,  059.  Blood  telling  the  Duke  of  Christian  being  still  in 
London,  is  pointed  out  to  tlie  King,  who  scouts  him  from  his  presence,  001.  The  State  Trial  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril, 
Julian,  and  the  Dwarf,  for  being  concenied  in  the  Popish  Plot,  003.  Evidence  of  Dr.  Titus  Oates,  007-  Tlie  Judge 
seems  to  quarrel  with  the  counsel,  009.  The  prisoners  acciuilted,  071.  Skirmish  between  them  and  the  mob,  074. 
They  retire  into  a  liouse  where  they  are  locked  in,  07').  Major  Bridgenorth  appears  to  them,  077  ;  and  takes  Julian  to 
a  room,  where  a  large  number  of  conspirators  are  assembled,  079.  Christian  addresses  them,  (581 ;  and  ])ersuades  the 
Duke  to  join  and  attack  the  palace,  085.  He  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  ring,  OSS.  The  Countess  of  Derby  ap])ears 
nnexpectedly  at  Court,  093.  The  Dwarf  brought  to  the  Court -ball  in  a  ^ioloneello,  accuses  the  Duke  of  high  treason, 
and  discloses  the  conspiracy,  090.  Defensive  preparations  at  the  palace,  099.  The  Duke  summoned,  702.  On  his  way 
to  the  palace,  is  told  of  the  conspiracy's  failure,  704.  Christian's  interview  with  Zarah,  afins  Fenella,  who  refuses  his 
offer  of  the  Duke  in  marriage,  706  ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Julian,  709.  The  Duke  ap])ears  before  the  King,  and 
denies  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  712.  ^Vlice,  under  an  assumed  name,  left  by  her  father  with  Lady  Peveril,  is 
introduced  by  Sir  Geoffrey  to  Julian,  711'-  The  King  sends  for  them  to  the  palace,  715.  The  King  publicly  acquits  the 
Duke  of  the  conspiracy,  720 ;  but  in  private  makes  him  confess,  and  forgivesi  him,  723.  Stratagem  of  the  King  to  make 
Fenella  speak,  725.  She  infonns  that  Christian  employed  her  as  a  spy  upon  the  Countess  of  Derby,  ib.  Christian 
declares  her  his  daughter,  and  is  banished  the  kingdom,  720.     Julian  Peveril  marries  iVlice  Bridgenorth,  ib. 
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Vol.  VIII.— QUENTIN  DURWARD. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Louii  the  Eleventh,  Klnff  of  France,  dlsguUed  first  as  the 
merchant  Maitre  Pierre,  32,  84. 

The  Princess  Anne,  the  Lidy  of  Beaujeu,  85,  "j  . .    ^^^ 

The  Princess  Joan,  afllanced  to  the  Duke  of;    daughters. 
Orleans,  ib.  • 

Ijouis  Duke  of  Orleans,  82. 

The  Count  de  Dunois,  ib. 

Oliver  le  Dain,  or  ••  Oliver  le  Dlable,"  the  court  barber,  and 
kiniir's  favourite  minister,  84. 

Martlus  (iaieotti  Mortivallc,  tlie  King's  astrologer,  12 1. 

Cadlnal  Dalue,  83. 

Montjoie,  chief  herald  of  France,  217. 

Tristan  rilermite,  provost-roarsli^l  of  France,  first  dis- 
guised as  Maitre  P.erre's  gossip,  32. 

Trois-Eschelles, )  ..  «« 

T.  ♦!»  *   ^  y        f  executioners,  66. 
Petlt-Andri,       ) 

I<ord  Crawford,  captain  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  75. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or  Le  BalafVi,  an  old  archer  of  the  Scottish 
Guard,  55. 

Quentin  Durward,  his  nephew,  30. 

Andrew  Arnot,  one  of  I^  Balafri's  yeomen,  56. 

Archie  Cunningham,  70, 

Lindesay,  ib. 

John  Guthrie,  ib.  \  archers  of  the  Scottish  Guard. 

Tyrie,  ib. 

Bertrand  Guyot,  136. 

William  de  la  Marrk,  «•  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  a 
French  noble,  190. 

Carl  Eberson,  his  son,  195. 

Isabelle,  Countess  of  Croye,  a  ward  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy , 
first  disguised  as  Jacqueline,  at  Pleskis,  47,  111 

The  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye,  her  aunt,  112;  first  dis- 
guised as  Dame  Perotte  at  Plessls,  48. 


*  ^ 


IntaTgent  eiti- 
sma  at  Liege. 


Marthon,  their  fbmale  attendant,  134;  alia»  Riapah,  a  Bohe- 
mian, 181. 

Zamet  Maiigrabin,  a  Bohemian,  hanged  near  Pletsia,  64. 

Hayradden  Maugrabin,  his  brother,  the  "  Zingaro,"  144 ;  aa 
llougc  Sanglier,  a  diguised  henUd,  281. 

The  Franciscan  prior  at  Namur,  150. 

Father  Francia.  a  monk  there,  158. 

Heiiirick,  a  German  lanakneeht,  155. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  1C5. 

The  Kishop's  chaplain,  174. 

Melnheer  Hermann  Pavilion,  the 
171, 

Melnheer  Rouslaer,  a  chief  burgher,  ib, 

Pcterkin  GeUlaer,  a  citizen,  186, 

Nikkei  Blok,  the  butcher,  172. 

Claus  Hammerleln,  the  smith,  16. 

Conrade  Horst,  a  citizen,  192, 

Mother  Mabel  Pavilion,  the  Syndic's  wife,  197. 

Trudchen,  or  Gertrude  Pavilion,  hia  daughter,  173. 

Hans  Glover,  her  betrothed,  201. 

Chariot,  a  messenger,  227. 

Charles  the  Bold.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  220. 

('ount  Philip  de  Crivecour,  the  Duke's  envoy  to  France^  88. 

The  (^ountess  of  Crfevecour,  277. 

Count  Stephen,  nephew  of  Count  de  Cr^vecour,  208. 

Philip  des  Comlnes.  the  Duke's  favourite  minister,  216. 

Baron  de  Ilymbercourt,  one  of  the  Duke'a  offleera,  ib. 

The  Count  of  Campo- Basso.  258. 

Tid  Wetzweller,  or  *'  Le  Glorieux."  the  Duke'a  Jetter,  ISS. 

Momay,  the  old  seneschal  at  Peronne,  241. 

ToUon  d'Or,  the  chief  herald  of  Burgundy,  90. 

The  Abbess  of  the  Ursullne  Convent  near  Peronne,  277. 

Courtiers,  Ofilcers,  Soldiers,  Insurgent  Citizens,  Attendants. 


TRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Quentin  Durward  meets  King  liouis  and  the  Provost  Marshal  in  disjfuisc  by  the  Irook  near  Plenis,  31.  They  puss 
by  the  castle  of  Plesais  Ics  Tours,  3S.  T\\q  Kiu^  and  Quentin  Durward  breakfast  at  the  Fleur-de-lys  inn,  4+;  where 
he  sees  the  Countess  Isaljelle  in  disf^ise  at  the  turret  window,  SC.  First  inter>'icw  with  his  uncle  Le  Balafir^,  55.  He 
cuts  down  a  Bohemian  from  lian{nng  on  a  tree,  64.  Is  arrested  by  tlie  provost-marshal,  CO.  Rescued  by  the  archen 
of  the  Scottish  Guard,  68 ;  and  is  enrolled  one  of  the  Guard,  76.  Tlie  King  holds  a  Court  in  the  castle,  81.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador  brings  a  defiance  to  the  King,  88.  Tlio  boar  hunt,  93.  Cardinal  Bahie  thrown 
from  his  horse,  96.  Quentin  saves  the  King  from  the  bojir,  98.  Is  placed  sentinel  in  the  castle  gallery,  103 ;  and  in 
the  breakfast  room,  106.  The  King  takes  him  to  the  astrologer's  turret,  124.  Quentin  sets  out  by  night  with  the 
ladies  of  Croye  towards  Liege,  131.  Tliey  are  overtaken  and  attacked  by  two  knights,  136.  Qnentin  unhorses  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fighta  with  the  Count  de  Dunois,  137-  The  Scottish  Guard  come  up  and  arrest  the  Dnke  nnd  the 
Count,  139.  Quentin's  wound  dressed  by  the  Countess  Isalwlle,  142.  They  proceed,  guided  by  the  Bohemian,  146 ; 
and  arrive  at  the  convent  of  Namur,  150.  Quentin  concealed,  overhears  a  consjnracy  between  the  Bohemian  and 
others,  155 ;  which  he  frustrates  by  taking  another  road  than  proiK)8ed  by  the  Bohemian,  and  they  arrive  at  the  Bidiop 
of  Liege's  castle,  165.  Quentin  witnesses  an  uproar  in  Liege,  172.  A  letter  given  him  by  a  lady  in  the  castle  garden, 
177.  The  castle  assaulted  at  night  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  taken,  180.  Quentin  escapes  with  the  Countess 
Hameline  by  mistake,  181 ;  and  returns  to  seek  the  Countess  Isabelle,  183.  Midnight  feast  of  De  la  Marck  and  the 
insurgents  in  the  castle  hall,  190.  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  by  De  la  Marck,  193,  Qnentin  and  the  Countess 
Isabelle  escape  in  disguise  on  horseback,  201 ;  are  pursued  by  De  la  Marck's  black  troopers,  206  ;  and  rescued  by  a  party 
under  the  Count  Cr*vecour,  207 ;  with  whom  they  travel  to  Peronne,  214.  King  Louis  arrives  with  a  small  iWinue  in 
the  Duke  of  Burgimdy's  camp,  220 ;  and  is  escorted  to  the  castle  of  Peronne,  225.  The  Duke*8  grand  supper,  288. 
An  uproar — ^the  Duke  charges  the  King  with  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  236.  The  King's  noblee  dtsanned  and. 
he  made  prisoner,  238 ;  and  conducted  to  Earl  llerl)ert*s  tower,  240.  lie  orders  the  execution  of  his  Astrologer,  S4d^ 
who  alarms  him,  and  the  order  is  recalled,  255.  Interview  of  Philip  des  Comines  with  the  King,  who  endeaToun  Up 
bribe  him,  260.  Inteniew  of  Quentin  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  at  the  convent,  271.  The  investigatson  before  the 
council,  274.  The  Bohemian  introduced,  disguised  as  a  herald  from  liege,  282;  is  hunted  out  by  the  hounds,  3S6; 
and  executed,  290.  The  Countess  Isabelle  jmblicly  refuses  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  296.  The  King  and  the  Duke  rraoa- 
ciled,  the  troops  of  both  leave  Peronne  to  attack  Liege,  299.  Nocturnal  sally  of  the  Liegois,  306.  Tlie  city  attadwd, 
309.  Qnentin  fights  with  De  la  Marck  disguised  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  wounds  him,  311.  Buns  to  the  rescue  of 
Gertrude  Pavilion,  ib.  The  city  taken,  312.  Le  Balofre  cuts  off  De  la  Marck's  head,  312.  Quentin  married  to  the 
Countess  Isabelle,  314. 


BT.  B0KAH8  ITELL— CHABACTEIta  AND  PBIHCIPAL  IHCIDEMT9. 


Vol.  VIII.— ST.   RONAN'S    WELL, 


CHAKACTBR3    INTRODUCED. 

Ladr  Vtatlitft  Pcnfealher,  tha  Lady  FitTsnHi  U  Ibi  Spa,  Rev.  J«!iih  Cargill,  mlnliiFr  of  Si.  Ronio'i,  4U. 

M"-  Eppl«.MI,       1    hl.«rv.nM 

lln.  JoiiM.herniatlnilwoinui.SJJ. ««.  Gri.ile.Slfl,      )    ""•"■"- 

IMlCe,  her  fiwtinui,  371.  Lard  Dldman,  hi>  pairon.  431. 

l>r.O<»nIlDQuackletKD,"lheiiiinorMedtclnc,"^  Th<  llonauiibld  Augualui  Bidmois,  Mi  pnplt,  L«d  D.'i 

Hr.  Philip  mnterblouam,  "ilie  mtiiof  Tiitc."  I     »"£  Mlii  AuKum  Bldmore.  Lord  B.'i  daunhter.tM. 

Men  Dodt.  lindlady  of  Ibc  Inn  at  Old  St.  Boud'i,  »T. 
Melklswhun,    "  llii    man     a(\    lH  Anlhan^.  th«  jKiitillLon  lh«ie.1l8. 

°  "  Kppie  AndKun.  the  UTTanl  there,  917. 

Beenla,  the  chamber  mahl,  lb. 

John  Bindlrxua,  the  ShuUT'a  eleik  and  banker,  338,  ]     a 


Mr.  Michael  Ktrtdlth,"  the  mui  of  Ultlh, 

Sir  Dints  Btnkt,  a  rhi-huoring  baronet,  SM,  \            Hannah,  hlihouieheci-et.  419,                                     Js3 

LadT  Binlii,  rormerl;  Hiia  Rachel  Bonnrrleg,  It.  Ml,  I  S.       Tarn  Laurie,  an  Innkeeper.  iM,                                   1     g 

Mia.  Glnlham,  her  •ulling  womui.  it.  I  "       sit  Robert  Ringbarie,  a  magblnle,  IID,                      '     at 
lliai  Ifaiia  Dlgget.  a  fiiend  or  Lady  Peurealber,  Hi, '  ^       Saundcn  Jaup, 

MS,  ^  S       Johnnie  Tiritni 

Hr.  Boben  B)tbu,  the  poet,  Mi,  B        John  Hiilop,  il 

Mr.  KeeliTine,  tlie  painter.  «.  1  a        Neily  Trotter.  I 

Hn.  Margaret  Blower,  a  iblp-oimer'i  •Idov,  MO,  }  f       John  Plmcr,  th 

Sandie  Lawun,  keeper  of  the  Spa  Hotel,  S3;.  Dick  Tlnto,  the  punter.  390, 1-i:, 

mnah,  hit  daughter.  Hi.  Nell  Oow,  the  nddler,  1C9. 

T<^,  the  waiter,  ii.  Nathaniel,  hit  ion.  i». 

Mr.  Pott,  librarian  at  the  Spa,  141.  Mr.  Sowerbrawat,  the  maimer,  tS!. 

Un.  Pott,  hli  wife,  It.  Tam  Simpun,  llie  drunken  barber,  Sir. 

Mr.  John  Mowbriy,  of  St.  Ronan'a,  Ml.  The  Earl  of  tlherlnjilon,  lag. 

Clan  Howhrar,  hli  litter,  Ki.  La  Compteiie  Marie  de  Manliiny,  hia  wife.  it. 

Hannah  Irwbi.  her  former  confidante,  327.  U2.  Frank  Tyml,  131,  aiijii  Haititiny  (l^rl  of  Etherlngton), 

Patrick,  a  domeatle,  170.    )  llielrton  (luppoied  lUcgHlmale),  4M,  £01. 

Manha,  the  aenant,  JIU,    \    at  Shaw'i  Caills.  Mrt.  Anne  Bulmer,  Klfe  of  the  Earl,  in  bigamy,  499. 

Jowph,  the  gudener,  187,  )  Valentine  Bulmet,   the  (titular)  Eail  of  Elherlngion,  her 

Peregrine  Toui-hwood,  the  IraTeller,  Kl ;  an  old  relatioD  of             ion.  Ma,  409, 


PRISCIPAL    INCIDENTS. 

Deseription  of  Mfg  Doda  and  her  inn  at  Old  St.  Rounn'e,  3i7.  Frank  Tjml  amvca  Ihrro,  333.  Meg  (rivet  i 
drawing  of  liis  to  be  thown  at  tlie  SjM  HutL-1,  3i3.  Dcscriirtioo  of  llie  Wunnging  Cominillre  thetP,  ii,  IVrrel'i 
drawing  banded  arauiid  after  dinner.  34.S.  Uc  ie  invitod  lathe  Spa,  351 ;  and  iutruHuced  to  the  company,  357 1  and 
latroniud  liy  Lady  Penelope  at  dinner,  SCO.  Clum  Uo»'l<r.iy  aliKnl  at  dinner,  304-.  Dr.  Qnarkleben  flirts  with 
Hn.  Blower  at  tea,  309.  CUra  Mo»lraj  appears  in  a  riding-dress  and  invites  (he  compnnj  lo  amw'e  Caitte,  372. 
The  gentlemen  quarrel  over  (tieir  wine,  370.  Tjnrl  insulted  liy  Sir  Eingo  Binks,  is  prevented  by  Clara  from  striking 
him,  37S.  Interview  between  Tjrtrl  and  Clara  on  her  wny  humr,  3S'k  lie  tells  her  that  BuImcT  is  alive,  &C.  388. 
Ur.  Mowlny  preparing  his  house  (Shm't  Coatle)  for  the  visitors,  30<l  -,  delennines  lo  gamble  with  Ckra's  moneT,3»5. 
She  mnseuti.  3U9.  Sir  Uingo  sriids  a  challenge  tu  Tyrrel,  VH.  Cnptain  MacTurk  is  cudgelled  by  Meg  Doda  for 
Iriagii^  it,  *0a.  SirBingoandliispnrtyarriie  on  the  ground,  hut  Tyrrel  does  not  nppear,  411.  Meg  Doda  mnsulta 
the  ShcrifF's  clerk  at  Marchthom  about  IVrrcU's  absence,  il?.  Tmichwood  meets  them  at  the  Bank-oSire  tliere,  4423. 
The  Uowbrajs'  parly  put  oB,  4ST.  Toiuhwood  prtfen  Meg  Duds't  inn  to  tlie  Spa  Uotel,  ii^.  Uesniption  of  Iho 
Kuister  of  St.  lUnan't,  433.  Tmiehwood  visilshim  in  his  tludv,  ai.d  invites  him  (o  dinner,  43S.  The  minister  forged 
the  inritatioD,  441.  They  are  invited  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Mo'nbray's,  443.  Bolmer,  the  titular  Earlof  Elherington, 
Hiivfs  at  the  Spa,  wonnded,  443 ;  gambles  ttilh  Mowbray,  447 ;  and  proposei  tn  marr^'  CUri  Mowbray.  460,  Mowbray 
promise*  hia  interest, 453.  Lord  Klheringtoti  uritci  to  hia  friendCRpl.iin  Jckyl,  tlint  he  hod  been  wounded  by  IVrrel 
ii  >  doel,  455.  Freparalions  for  the  drumatie  Kle  at  Shaw's  Cattle,  459.  Eitiibition  of  the  lableaui-vivant,  4«6.  'The 
Binistet  Temonitniles  with  Lady  Fcnclupo,  mistaking  her  for  Miss  Mowbray,  473 ;  and  addresaea  Lord  Ellieringtou, 
neogniiing  him  as  Butmcr,  4*3.  Lord  Elheringtun  requests  nn  inlruduetinn  to  Clara,  485  \  wliu  refutes  to  see  him, 
■ad  thmtens  leaving  the  house,  4S7.  Mowbray  receives  an  anonymous  letter  of  out  ion  regarding  Lord  Etherington, 
491.  In  hia  absence  Lord  Elherington  arrivea,  and  C^lnra  rwugniacs  liimas  Bnlmei.  49S.  LorJ  Elherington  writes  to 
C^itain  Jekjl  liis  bmiiy  history,  4US ;  that  he  Itad  formerly  assisted  Tyrrell  in  his  uddreases  to  Clara,  EOS ;  and  had 
^ceived  them  by  per»nating  him  in  tha  private  marriage  with  her,  505.  Touchwond  at  night  falls  into  a  rivulet,  BIG. 
Is  helped  out  by  Tyrrell,  ohosc  re-appearanec  is  mialaken  by  Meg  Dods  for  a  ghost,  517.  Tliey  renignisc  each  other 
M  acqiiaintances  at  3myriia,  51D.      Cnptain  Jckyrainlcnicwnith  Tjrrel  on  behalf  of  Lord Etherington,  G23.    Jekjl 
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lind  Ijeforc  oxplainotl  to  Sir  Bingo  the  caqsc  of  lYrrorH  alnence  from  the  intended  duel,  53o.  I^nrd  oonaent*  to 
mioiiiiof  Ills  rlsiini  to  tlio  family  title  provided  his  brother  (Lord  Etherington)  renonnceR  Clan  Mowbray,  529 ;  and 
prrMnist's  to  send  for  doeymentH  provinjr  lii«  eliiim,  531.  Touchwood  intrudes  on  Jekyl,  533 ;  and  learns  of  the  duel 
iK'tween  Tvrrel  and  Lord  Ktherinj?ton,  535.  I/)rd  Ktherington  sends  his  valet  to  intereqrt  the  papers  addressed  to 
Tjrn'l,  5Mj.  Tlie  two  brotiicrs  meet  on  the  public  walk,  5-W'.  Lady  Pcncl»)pe  and  Lord  Ktherington  hear  part  of 
Hannah  Tn«in*s  confession  as  viitness  to  the  private  marriage  of  Clara  Mowbray,  552.  Lord  Etherington  getsposset- 
sion  of  Tyrrrrs  ])H])ers,  and  is  about  to  dt^troy  them,  but  finds  them  not  originals  but  copies,  557*  He  eni{doi]r«  his 
valet  to  a^'t  rid  of  Hannah  Iniin,  55U.  Jekyl  eautious  Mowbray  against  gambling  with  Lord  Etherington,  561.  They 
jday  together  and  Mowbray  loses,  ib.  Mowbray  hears  that  Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  calnmnionsiy  of  his  sifter,  5M. 
He  frall<>iw  home  at  night,  500  ;  and  is  about  to  murder  Clara,  572  ;  who  consents  to  marry  Lord  ^heringtoti,  574. 
Touchwood  visits  Mowbray,  575  ;  and  tells  of  his  ndutionship  to  his  family,  57fi ;  and  of  Clara  liaring  been  deceived 
into  a  private  marriage  m  it h  Lord  Etherington,  by  his  personating  T)Trel,  579;  and  of  the  illegitiniacy  of  Lorl 
Etherinfrton,  and  Tyrrel's  right  to  the  title,  ib.  Clara  leaves  the  house  at  night,  5*^5  ;  and  is  searched  for  in  vain,  587. 
Hannah  Invin  removetl  to  the  minister's  house,  591 ;  her  dying  confession,  592  ;  overheard  by  Clara,  who  appears  i^ 
lier  l)e<lBide  and  forgives  her,  503,  Clara  appears  to  T>rrel  in  his  room  at  Meg  Dods's  inn,  694 ;  and  dies  there,  695. 
Mowbray  kills  Tx)nl  Etherington  in  a  duel,  597.     Dr.  (iuacklehen  married  to  Widow  Blowers,  698. 


Vol.    IX.— red  gauntlet. 


CII.VnACTERS    IXTKOpUCEa 


an    ancestor    of   that  family,  ;    Lord 


84. 


Sir  Alberick   Redgauntlet, 
155. 

Edward  RedKauntlet,  his  son,  15r>. 

R<iward  Daliol.  tbeujiurper  (if  Scotland,  15.^. 

Sir  RobiTt  Redgauntlet,  an  old  Tory,  7H. 

Sir  John  Rcdpnuntlct,  hlR  son  and«nrreMor,  80. 

••  Msjor  Weir."  Sir  Robert's  favourite  baboon,  79. 

Doufral  Macallum,  hl^  nld  butler,  ib. 

Hutcheon,  an  a;^  domestic,  81. 

Steenie  Stecnson,  the  piiMsr,  78. 

Laurie  Lapraik.  his  friend.  7'J. 

TIbblf  Faw,  the  ostler-w  ife,  8.1. 

Middleton,  Rnthea,  Lauderdale,  Dnlyell, /spirits  seen . 
Karlnhall,  Bonshaw,  Dunbarton,  Doug.)  by  the  piper  | 
las,  Advocate  Mackenzie,  ClBverhouse,|  in  the  infer-  i 
I^apg  Ned  of  Nctherton,  and  others,    ^nal  regions,  J 

Sir  Redwa!d  Redgauntlet,  non  of  Sir  John,  8(). 

Sir  IIenr>'  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  son  of  Sir  Rcdwald,  177, 
23.). 

Lady  Henr}'  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  his  wife,  237. 

Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  alia*  Darsie  I^lmer,  their 
son,  ]  1,  240. 

Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  his  sister,  33,  231,  or  "  Green- 
man  tie,"  62. 

I<ady  Rachel  Rougedragon,  her  guardian,  239. 

Mr.  Edward  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  their  uncle,  23f);  a  Jacobite 
conspirator,  alias  the  Laird  of  the  I^ochs,  2S ;  aliat  Mr. 
llerries  of  Birrenswark,  39  ;  niias  Master  Ingoldsby, 
150,  233. 

Ghridtal  Nixon,  Edward  Redgauntlet's  agent,  31,  33. 

Mabel  Moffat,  his  domestic,  31,  33. 

Little  Benjie,  or,  Benjamin  Colthred,  a  spy  employed  by 
Nixon,  25. 

John  or  Ian,  •» 

Dorcas.  )  ^'^"'"^^•'  ^^S. 

The  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  276 ; 
first  as  Father  Buonavcntura,  219. 

MiKS  Walkinshaw,  his  mistresi.  226,  274. 

Gilbert  Gregson,  his  messenger,  232. 

Miss  Seraphine  Arthuret,  a  Papist  lady,  214. 

Miss  Angelica  Arthuret,  her  sister,  215. 

Ambrose,  216,  ^ 

Selby,  214,  Mheir  domestics. 

Richard  Gardener,  213,  -^ 


-t  a  young  English  NobIenian,> 


PaptBt  oon- 
ftpinitors  witU 
Redgauntlet. 


272, 

Dr.  Grumliall,  from  Oxford,  271, 

Mr.  Meredith,  from  Wales,  272, 

Sir  Richard  Glendale,  271, 

Mr.  Pengwinion,  from  Cornwall,  ih. 

Mr.  Pate  Maxwell,  Laird  of  Sumraertrees,] 
calhd  "  Pate  in  PorU,"  174, 

Father  Crackenthorp,  the  publican,  210. 

Dolly  Crackenthorp,  his  daughter,  ib. 

Robin  Ilastie,  a  smuggler,  and  publican  at  Annan,  19.1. 

Thomas  TumbuU,  niias  Tom  Turnpenny,  a  canttng  smug- 
gler, and  schoolmaster,  188. 

Malsehi,  his  preaching  assistant,  189. 

Nanty  or  Anthony  Ewart,  a  smuggler  captain,  106. 

Mrs.  Cantrips,  his  former  friend  and  landlady,  202. 

Jexsie  Cantrips,  her  daughter,  ib. 

Jack  Hadaway,  their  neighbour,  203. 

JobRutledge,  191, 

Swanston,  ib. 

John  Roberts.  207, 

Old  Jephson,21I, 

Jack  Lowther,212, 

Blinkinsop,  ih.  y    Smugglers. 

Jem  Collier,  ih. 

Sam  Skelton,  213, 

Will  Lamplugh,  ib. 

Goodman  Grist,  the  miller,  i&. 

Old  Peel-the-Causeway,  ib. 

Widow  Gregson,  Darsie's   landlady  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 

25,  56. 
Willie  Steenson,  or  ♦•  Wandering  Willie,"  a  blind  fiddler, 

72. 
Magkjie  Steenson,  or  Epps  Ainslle,  his  wife,  ib. 
Rob  the  Rambler,  his  comrade,  74. 
Dame  Martin,  Darsie's  partner  in  the  dance,  02. 
Joshua  Geddes,  the  Quaker.  44. 
Rachel  Geddes,  his  bister,  55. 
Philip  Geddes,  their  grandfather,  .'-4. 
Jelioiachlm,  their  ser\'ant,  ib. 
Bail  Idle,  their  stable-boy,  ib. 
John  Davies,  an  old  fisherman,  emploved  by  the  Quaker, 

123. 
Little  Phil,  his  lad,  124.     . 
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Mr.  Daniel    IHantoustir,   a   jroong  adrocaie,  hard    B.*« 

nephew,  101. 
Peter  Drudffeii,  Lord  B.**  clerk,  ii. 
Mr.  Tough,  11  J,        \^^«.^ 
Mr.  IV«t,  68,  114.      /  ■"''"^•«»* 
Peter  Peebles,  the  poor  litigant,  lOS. 


Alaa  Faiffind,  a  jouBf  advocate.  Danie  Latimer^t  firiend,  1 1 . 
Mr.  Alexander  or  Saanders  Fairted,  hia  lather,  a  lavyer, 

13. 
James  WQkinaon,  bis  aerrant,  17. 
Hannah,  his  hootekeeper,  iO. 

l^pa,  his  cook,  ih.  , 

Peter  Fabford,  Alan's  cousin,  68.  '    Mathew  FoxJej,  a  magistrate.  140. 

Nicholas  Fajrgot,  his  clerk,  ik. 
Mr.  Crossbtte,  an  advocate,  39. 
General  Campbell,  or  *' Black  Colin  Campbdl,"  in  the  KinTs 

senrice,  2S9. 
Qoaner-Master  Thwacker  of  the  Dragoons,  211. 
Lawyers,  Conspirators,  Smugglers,   Soldiers,    Fishermen, 
Domestics. 


Balph  Latimer,  Darsle's  luppoaed  tether,  67. 
8«ai  Owen,  Darsie's  groom,  15. 
flamnel  GriiBlhs,  Darsie's  pajmaster  in  London,  12. 
Wmiam  CrosUe,  Prorost  of  Domfries,  114,  168. 
Urs.  Cioabie,  a  cousin  of  the  Redganntlets,  175. 
Lord  Kaimea.  113,  i    ^^^ 

LonlB]addenkate,lll,    1'™*^ 

PRINCTPAL    INCIDENTS. 

Binie  Latimer  writes  to  Alan  Fairford  an  account  of  his  jonniej  and  his  prospects,  11 ;  and  of  a  sahaoa-hant  nrar 
ShephenTs  Bosh,  where  he  was  orertaken  hr  the  Solway  tide,  27 ;  and  condncted  by  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs  to  his 
cottage,  SO ;  where  a  joong  lady  sap  grace  at  supper,  33.  Akn  writes  to  Danie  of  3dr.  Herrio's  visit  and  inquiry  after 
J>9nie,  39.    Danie  to  Ahm,  of  the  Laird's  quarrel  with  Geddes  the  Quaker  about  a  fishing  station,  43 ;  of  the  Quaker  s 
iovitation  of  Danie  to  his  house,  47 ;  of  the  Quaker's  horse  running  away  with  little  Benjie,  50 ;  and  of  his  stay  with 
the  Qaaker,  56.    Alan  to  Darsie,  of  Greenmant]e*s  >isit  to  him,  61 ;  and  of  her  writing  hbn  to  warn  Darsie*s  return  to 
Edinburgh,  65.  Alan*s  fioher  to  Darne,  requesting  him  not  to  return  at  pmeut,  67.  Darsie  to  Alan,  of  his  meeting  the 
Uind  fiddler,  69 ;  whoteDs  Wandering  Willie's  tale,  7S — how  that  Sir  Bobert  Gauntlet's  piper  called  and  paid  his  rent, 
80 ;  the  old  knight  died  soddenlj,  ii. ;  the  old  butler  died  with  fright,  81 ;  the  knight's  son  afterwards  demanded  the 
rent  on  his  Cither's  receipt,  82 ;  the  piper  conducted  to  the  infernal  regions,  84 ;  there  obtained  from  the  knight 
his  receipt,  and  information  where  the  money  was  hid,  86 ;  and  it  was  found  in  the  turret,  carried  there  by  the  knight*s 
baboon,  called  Major  Weir,  87. — Of  Darsie's  accompanying  the  fiddler  to  the  fishen'  dance,  91 ;  where  he  danced  with 
the  laird's  niece,  94;  who  warned  him  to  leave  the  country,  95.    Alan  to  Darsie,  of  his  consultation  about  poor  IVter 
Peebles's  lawsuit,  99.  Of  Peter  getting  drunk,  10^  Danie  pleads  the  case  before  the  judges,  109.  A  letter  found  among 
his  papen  suddenly  hurries  him  out  of  Court,  113.  The  letter  stating  that  Darsie's  life  was  in  danger,  114;  and  his  (Alan's) 
starting  for  Dumfriesshire,  116.    Darsie's  Journal  of  his  return  to  the  residence  of  the  Qaaker,  122 ;  who  accompanied 
liim  to  the  disputed  fishing  station  on  an  alarm  of  disturbanoe,  123.    Attacked  by  rioters,  who  broke  the  nets,  and  struck 
doim  Danie  into  an  insensible  state,  127.    He  is  conveyed  in  a  cart  along  the  sands,  129.    Met  by  the  Laird  on  horseback, 
131.  Confined  with  fever  in  the  Laird's  house,  134 ;  and  treated  as  mad,  137.  Of  his  writing  to  the  Laird,  demanding  in- 
terview and  explanation,  138.  That  the  Laird  visited  him,  139 ;  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  examined  him,  140 ;  and 
that  Peter  Peebles,  seeking  Alan  Fairford,  bounced  into  the  room,  143.  That  Peter  recognised  the  Laird  as  3dr.  Uerries 
conoemed  in  the  rebellion,  147 ;  on  whidi  the  derk  produced  a  State  warrant  against  him,  which  he  destroyed,  149 ;  and  the 
magistrate  threatened  to  arrest  him,  150 ;  but  afterwards  declined,  and  left  Danie  in  his  charge,  151.  That  the  Laird  told 
l^araie  of  his  relation  to  the  Redganntlet  fiunily,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  155.  That  Darsie  communicated 
with  the  blind  fiddler  in  the  court-yard  by  means  of  tunes,  1G3 ;  and  that  a  riding  mask  snd  a  lady's  habit  were  brought  for 
liis  disguise,  166.    Alan  Fairford's  Journal,  that  in  search  of  Darsie  he  consulted  Provost  Crosbie,  16S ;  and  went  to  the 
Qaaker's,  who  was  absent,  172.  That  he  dined  with  the  Provost,  and  met  Mr.  Maxwell  there,  a  friend  of  Redganntlet,  who 
told  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  soldiers  during  the  rebellion,  174.  The  Provost  cautioned  him  against  Maxwell,  1S4 ,  who 
^ve  him  a  letter  to  Bedgauntlet,  186 ;  which  he  went  with  to  the  canting  smuggler  at  Annan  for  Redgauntlet's  address, 
and  found  the  smnggler  at  prayers,  18S.    That  the  smugrgler  took  hira  into  the  spirit  vault,  191  ;  and  by  secret  passagi^ 
to  an  inn  at  the  river  side,  195 ;  where  Alan  got  on  board  the  smuggler's  brig,  197-    That  Nantj-  Ewart,  the  captain, 
told  him  his  early  adventures  of  seduction  and  piracy,  and  fell  asleep  intoxicated,  ^01.     That  the  brig  arrived  in  the 
TVampool  river,  and  the  party  got  ashore  at  night,  209.     Alan  being  sick,  the  captain  took  hira  to  the  house  of  the  Miss 
Jkrthnrets,  Papist  ladies,  213  ;  where  he  was  introduced  to  Father  Bonaventura,  219  ;  to  whom  he  showed  Maxwell's 
letter  to  Redganntlet,  which  he  (Tather  Bonaventura)  opened  and  read,  222  ;  and  gave  him  another  letter,  to  be  taken 
to  Redganntlet  with  it,  225.    That  a  lady  suddenly  appeared  at  their  couferencc,  220 ;  and  Alan  left  the  house  with  a 
guide  in  search  of  Redganntlet,  227.     Darsie's  Journal  states  that  he  began  his  journey  on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  lady, 
'with  Herries,  a/ias  Redganntlet,  229  ;  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  his  niece  *' Greeuraantle,"  who  kissed  Darsie,  231 ; 
and  declared  herself  his  sister,  235.     She  told  him  their  family  history,  23(> ;  that  Redgauntlet  was  their  uncle  ;  of  his 
taking  her  to  the  coronation  of  George  HI.  240 ;  where  he  made  her  pick  up  the  gauntlet  of  tlie  King's  champion, 
243  ;  of  his  conspiracies  against  the  Government,  243  ;  and  of  Nixon's  \-illauy,  244.     That  Retlgauntlet  endi'avourvd 
to  persuade  him  to  join  the  Pretender's  cause,  249.      Tlic  party  arrive  at  Crackenthorp's  Inn,  where  Darsie   meets 
Alan,  252 ;  the   blind  fiddler,  254 ;  and  the  Quaker  seeking  for  Darsie,  meets  Peter  Peebles  looking  for  ^Uan,  256. 
l^^anty  Ewart  beats  Peebles,  261.    Alan  delivers  the  letters  to  Redgauntlet,  203.     Peebles  produces  a  warrant  against 
Alan,'  who  resists  264.    A  skirmish,  Xanty  Ewart  disarmed  by  Redgauntlet ;  Alan  and  the  Quaker  arrested,  266.     Red- 
gauntlet introduces  Darsie  to  a  meeting  of  conspirators  in  the  Pretender's  cause,  271.    Tliey  resolve  to  nHjuire  of  the 
Prince  dismissal  of  his  mistress  from  his  household,  274.     Tlie  Prince  receives  their  deputation,  and  Darsie  is  introdui^cd 
to  him,  276.     The  Prince  refuses  compliance  w  ith  their  demand,  27S.     The  enterprise  is  broken  off,  and  Redgauntlet 
directs  Ewart  to  prepare  his  brig  for  the  Prince's  departure,  280.     Nixon  follows  Ewart  with  a  proposal  of  treacher}*, 
281.    Ewart  refuses,  Nixon  shoots  him,  Ewart  at  the  same  instant  cuts  him  down,  and  they  are  found  both  dead,  2S2. 
Alan  recognises  Darsie's  sister  as  "  Grecnmantle,"   285.    She  tells  him  of  Darsie's  situation,  2S6.     A  letter  from 
General  Campbell  to  Nixon  found  on  little  Benjie,  287.     The  General  arrives  with  the  militar}*,  289 ;  and  suffers  the 
conspirators  to  depart,  290.    The  Prince  embarks,  and  Redgauntlet,  taking  leave  of  Darsie  and  Lilias.  accompanies  hira, 
291.    Lilias  married  to  Alan  Fairford,  293  ;  and  Redgauntlet  becomes  Prior  of  a  Monastery  abroad,  294. 
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Vol.  IX.— the    BETROTHED. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Gwenwyn,  or  Gwenwynwen,  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land,  312.    i 

Brengwain.  his  wife,  313. 

Father  Einion,  his  chaplain,  314. 

Cadwallon,  his  favourite  bard,  312;    disgm>cd  as  Renault 

Vidal,  a  minstrel,  424,  426, 
Caradoc  of  Menwy^nt,  the  Prince's  younger  bard,  317. 
Jorwarth  ap  Jevan,  his  envoy,  318. 
Morgan,  one  of  his  soldiers,  315. 
Sir  Raymond  Bcrenger,  an  old  Norman  warrior,  312. 
The  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  his  daughter,  the  Betrothed, 

813,  325. 
Father  Aldrovand,  Sir  Ra]rmond's  chaplain,  326. 
Dennis  Morolt,  his  esquire,  322. 
Wilkin  Flammock,  a  Flemish  soldier  and  artizan,  ib. 
Roschen,  or  Rose  Flammock,  his  daughter,  326. 
Ian  Vanwelt,  her  suitor,  347. 
Reinold,  Sir  Raymond's  butler,  326. 
Raoul,  the  huntsman,  329. 
Dame  Gilian,  his  wife,  361. 
Dame  Margery,  the  nurse, tfr. 
Niel  Hanson,  a  soldier,  335, 
Pcterkin  Vornt,  the  sentinel,  355. 
Blanche  and  Ternotte,  Lady  Eveline's  domestics,  31)6. 
Doggct,  the  warder,  511. 
The  Lady  Ermengarde,  of  Baldringham,  384. 
Berwine,  her  favourite  attendant,  ib. 
Hundwolf,  her  steward,  388. 
Baldric,  an  ancestor  of  Lady  Eveline,  400. 
Vanda,  his  wife,  the  Spirit  with  the  red-hand,  ib. 


The  Abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Gloucester,  410. 

Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  a  crusader,  S64, 97]- 

Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  his  nephew,  360. 

Randal  de  Lacy,  his  cousin.  407 ;  disgoiaed  m  a  meTehaiit  at 

the  funeral,  365 ;  as  the  hawk  merchant  at  tba  castle, 

451;  and  the  robber  captain,  457. 
Sir  William  Herbert,  a  ft-iend  of  Sir  Httgodt  Lacy,  403. 
Philip  Guarini,  Sir  Hugo's  esquire,  430. 
Amelot,  Sir  Damian 's  page,  444. 

^^^^^  °r^;v.  }  '«terans  in  his  troop,  475. 
Stephen  Pontoys,  )  "^ 

Wild  Wenlock,  De  Lacy 's  kinsman,  47S,  478. 

Hob  Miller  of  Twyford,  one  of  the  insurgents,  477. 

Dawfyd,  the  one-eyed,  a  freebooter  chief,  464. 

King  Henry  the  Second,  of  England,  490. 

Prince  Richard,  \  .  ,  ,. 

n  •        f  v..  i  his  sons,  ib. 

Pnnce  John,        ) 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  492. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  491. 

The  Karl  of  Arundel,  a  Crusader,  829. 

Guy  Morthermer,  a  nobleman,  the  King's  pursuivant,  48L 

Alherick,  Prince  Richard's  esquire,  491. 

Baldwin,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  420. 

His  chaplsin,  ib. 

The  paritor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  court,  416. 

The  leech  at  the  convent  of  Gloucester,  4 14. 

Crusaders,  Soldiers,  Priests,  Robbers,  Villagers,  Domestics, 

&c.  &c. 


TRIXCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Owcnwyn  the  "Welsh  Prinwj  of  PowTH-land  visit!*  Sir  Raymond  Bercnger's  castle  of  Garde  DoloureTMe,  312 ;  admires 
Eveline  Bercngor,  313;  holds  festivul  in  Pomts  Castle,  315.  Receives  a  letter  from  Sir  Raymond,  decUniDg  his 
alliuncc,  31 S.  Sir  Raymond's  castle  in  alarm  of  an  attack,  320.  The  Welsh  troops  arrive  in  front,  323.  Sir  Raymond 
goes  out  to  meet  them,  and  leaves  ilamniock  in  cliargc  of  the  castle,  325.  Eveline  looks  out  from  the  liattlements,  and 
sees  her  father  killed  by  the  Welsh  Prince,  331.  She  retires  to  the  chapel,  334.  An  envoy  from  the  Welsh  Prince 
announced,  335.  FlaramocVs  stratagem  to  make  him  pnjmise  to  send  oxen  to  the  castle,  338.  Is  orerheard  by  the 
priest,  339  ;  who  tells  Eveline  that  Flammock  intends  to  Wtray  thera,  342.  Eveline  in  the  chapel,  towb  to  many  the 
man  who  shall  n*scue  her,  341.  Flammock  is  examined,  and  continued  in  command,  344.  The  oxen  brought  into  the 
castle,  340.  Flammock  reconciled  to  the  pries>t,  31-7.  The  envoy  arrives  to  receive  surrender,  as  Flammock  had  pro- 
mised, and  is  sent  back,  34S.  Eveline  encourages  the  garrison  on  the  battlements,  851.  The  Welsh  foroea  attack  the 
castle,  353 ;  and  retire  at  night-fall,  354.  Eveline  acts  night  sentmel  on  the  ramparts,  855.  An  alarm  heard  at  a 
distance,  358.  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacj's  troops  arrive  to  disperse  the  Welsh  camp,  359.  His  nephew.  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy, 
arrives  in  the  castle,  3G0.  Funeral  of  Sir  Raj-mond.  Randal  de  Lacy,  Sir  Hugo's  spendthrift  cousin,  appears  at  the 
funeral,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  3(H'.  Eveline  visits  Sir  Hugo  in  his  pavilion,  outside  the  castle,  371.  He  proposes 
himself  to  her,  372 ;  and  escorts  her  to  her  annt's  convent,  379 ;  their  repast  on  the  road-side,  381.  She  visits  her 
relative,  the  old  Lady  of  Baldnngham,  383.  Sir  Hugo  places  a  guard  round  the  house,  385.  She  has  to  eileep  in  the 
haunted  chamber,  389 ;  which  she  enters  alone,  leaving  Rose  her  attendant  in  the  next  apartment,  391.  In  the  night. 
Rose  hears  her  scream,  and  calls  to  (Damian  disguised  as)  the  sentinel,  who  enters  by  the  window,  and  conveys  Ifireline, 
fainting,  from  her  chamber  into  Rose's  apartment,  393.  She  leaves  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  398;  and  teUa  Rose 
she  had  seen  a  vision  of  her  murdered  ancestor  frowning  on  her,  401.  Rose  inquires  in  vain  for  the  sentinel  who  rescued 
Eveline,  Af>2.  They  arrive  at  her  aunt's  convent  at  Gloucester,  403.  Randal  de  Lacy  visits  Eveline,  and  asks  her  interposition 
with  Sir  Hugo,  who  consents  to  his  being  present  at  the  betrothal,  407.  Preparation  made  for  it,  410.  Damian  wrrivesinthe 
court-yard  ill,  and  faints,  412.  Sir  Hugo  summoned  to  the  Archbishop,  416.  Visits  Damian  in  his  sick  chamber,  419.  Is 
coldly  received  by  the  Archbishop,  420 ;  who  prevails  on  him  to  leave  his  betrothed  in  England,  and  proceed  to  the  Holy 
Land,  423.  Tlie  Welsh  Prince's  minstrel,  in  disguise,  enters  Hugo's  ser\ice,  426.  Sir  Hugo  explains  to  Eveline  his  intended 
absence  of  three  years,  430 ;  and  she  consents  to  remain  his  betrothed  for  that  period,  431.  The  minstrel  sings  Sir  Hugo 
asleep  in  his  tent,  436.  Sir  Hugo  proposes  to  Flammock  the  guardianship  of  Eveline,  which  he  declines,  439.  Sir  Hugo 
appoints  Damian,  41-2  ;  and  leaves  England,  4-W.  Eveline  rctunis  to  the  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  444.  Randal  de 
J^r\\  disguised  as  a  merchant,  brings  falcons  for  sale,  450.  Lady  Eveline  joins  a  hawking  party,  452.  They  arc  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Welshmen  ;  Eveline,  seized  and  blindfolded,  455,  is  made  to  creep  into  a  subterranean  cavern,  467 ;  where  she  hears 
sounds  of  fighting  outside,  and  is  relieved  by  a  party  under  Damian,  459 ;  who,  proceeding  to  the  resene  of  Wenlock, 
463,  is  carried  wounded  to  the  castle,  469 ;  and  Eveline  attends  his  sick  chamber,  470.    She  tells  his  page  to  order  his 
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eoldiere  to  the  rdief  of  Wenlock,  and  they  reftise,  473.  She  addresses  them,  and  prevails,  474-.  They  advance  under  the 
page  to  the  village,  hut  too  late ;  Damian  is  suspected  of  favouring  the  insurgents,  and  Wenlock's  head  is  brought  to 
them,  476.  The  soldiers  return  to  the  castle,  478.  The  King^s  pursuivant  summons  the  castle  to  surrender  to  the  King, 
and  proclaims  Damian  a  traitor,  481.  Eveline  refuses  to  surrender  the  castle,  or  deJiver  up  Damian,  482.  Sir  lingo, 
supposed  to  have  been  lulled  at  the  Crusade,  travelling  with  his  squire  disguised,  halts  near  the  castle,  483.  The  minstrel 
torments  him  by  slandering  Eveline,  486.  Randal  de  Lacy  joins  the  king's  forces  in  besieging  the  castle,  489.  Flam- 
mock  goes  to  the  King's  tent,  490.  A  party  under  Prince  Richard  storm  and  take  the  castle,  491.  Sir  Hugo  and  his 
followers  meet  Dame  Oilian  and  old  Raoul,  and  learn  of  affairs  at  the  castle,  495.  He  proceeds  with  them  towards  the 
castle,  408.  The  minstrel  at  the  bridge  near  the  castle  waits  for  Sir  Hugo,  500.  Procession  of  the  Constable  of  Chester 
across  the  bridge,  501.  The  minstrel,  mistaking  the  constable  for  Sir  Hugo,  his  predecessor,  rushes  upon,  and  murders 
him,  503.  Is  seized  by  Flammock,  and  taken  before  the  King,  i*. ;  where  he  finds  lus  having  murdered  Randal  de  Lacy 
instead  of  Sir  Hugo,  declares  himself  the  late  Welsh  Prince's  bard,  504 ;  and  is  executed,  505.  Lady  Eveline, 
confined  in  her  aunt's  convent,  506,  sees  the  vision  of  her  murdered  ancestor  now  smiling  on  her,  507.  Rose  brings 
her  good  nevn  from  the  castle,  508.  Damian,  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  is  visited  by  Sir  Hugo  in 
disguise,  iS. ;  who  tempts  him  in  regard  to  Lady  Eveline,  and  finding  him  faithful,  declares  himself,  and  consents  to  cancel 
his  own  betrothal  with  her,  513.  Sir  Damian  dc  Lacy  and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  married,  513. 
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CHARACTEKS  IXTEODUCED. 


2rt 


Richard  <*  Coeur  de  Lion,"  King  of  England,  564. 

Queen  Berengaria,  his  consort,  615,  633. 

The  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  kinswoman  of  King  Richard, 

556.  634. 
TheLadyCalisUofMontrau9on.'^j,^gQ^g^„.,^jj^„^^„t^  gjg 
The  Lady  Flonse,  ) 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  Wflliam  with  the  Long  Bow,"  King 

Richard 'n  natural  brother,  686. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  of  Oilsland,  or  Lord  dc  Vaux, 

master  of  the  horse,  565.  I  cX 

Sir  Henry  Neville,  chamberlain,  628,  ?  S  •a 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  a  favourite  minstrel,  701, 
Giacomo  Loredani,  interpreter,  579, 
Sir  Josceline,  an  English  knight,  664. 
Long  Allen, 

Henry  Woodstal,       (soldiers  in  King  Richard's  Guard,  667 
Tomalin  Black  Lees, ) 
The  Headsman,  or  public  executioner,  638. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  607,        . 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  509,  I  Crusaders. 

The  Earl  of  Wallenrode,  a  Hungarian,  606,) 
Jonas  Schwanker,  Leopold's  jester,  601. 
The  Spruch  Sprecher,  or  sayer  of  sayings,  ib. 
Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  590, 
Sir  Giles  Amoury,  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  589, 
The  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  580, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Champagne,  691, 
Enguerraud,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  689,  ^  "-* 
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Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  527 ;  or 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of 
Scotland,  723 ;  disgxiised  as  Zohauk,  the  Nu- 
bian slave,  664, 

Old  Strauchan,  Sir  Kenneth's  squire,  576,  628. 

William,  King  of  Scotland,  723. 

Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  an  enthusiast,  548;  or, 
Alberick  of  Mortemar,  an  exiled  noble,  649. 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf  at  the  hermit's  cell,  560. 

Guenevra,  his  wife,  561. 

Henry  IL,  King  of  England,  688. 

Rosamond  Clifford,  his  favourite  mistress,  "  The  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," ib. 

Prince  John,  King  Richard's  ^  r^^    ^^^^^^   ^, 

brother,  <  665-6  {  England    in  King 

Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,     \  I  r,-  »     j»     u 

^     «•        A     UK-  !.„»  „f  vl,t,  ^  ^  Richard's  absence. 

Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York, 

Robin  Ilood  and  Little  John,  577. 

Saladin,  the  Suldan  of  the  East,  711;  disguised  as  Sheerkohf, 

Emir  of  Kurdistan,  534,  541,  551 ;    and  as  Adonbec  Kl 

Hakim,  the  physician,  576. 
Abdallah  ElHadgi,  the  Soldan's  envoy,  708. 
Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  retinue  of  EI  Hakim,  the 

physician.  676. 
The  Charegite  assassin,  disguised  as  a  Turkish  marabout,  or 

enthusiast,  666. 
Ladies,  Crusaders,  Nobles,  Soldiers,  Arabians,  Attendants, 

&c.  &:c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  crossing  the  great  pliiin  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  52C  ;  meets  a 
Saracen,  and  they  encounter,  628 ;  then  rest  together  by  the  fountain  of  Palm-trees,  530 ;  and  proa*<;d  towards  the 
hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell,  533.  Tlic  hermit  affecting  madness,  meets  them,  attacks  the  Saracen,  and  throws  him  from  his 
horse,  546;  and  t^ikes  them  to  his  cell,  548.  In  the  night,  Sir  Kenneth  is  called  up  by  the  hermit,  552  ;  led  to  the 
lighted  chapel  of  the  convent,  554 ;  and  in  a  procession  of  nuns  there,  recognises  the  I>ady  Editli,  550.  After  tlie  cere- 
mony, two  dwarfe  enter,  and  sweep  tlie  chapel,  oGO.  Tl»e  hermit  does  penance  with  scourges,  502.  King  Richard's  sick 
conch  watched  by  Sir  Thomjis  Multon,  500.  Sir  Kenneth  arrives  in  the  camp,  and  introduces  an  Arabian  jihysician 
sent  from  Sidadin,  573.  The  physician  attends  Sir  Kenneth's  sick  squire,  575 ;  who  recovers  of  his  fever,  583.  Sir 
Kenneth  called  to  the  King's  tent,  gives  an  JU'count  of  his  embassy  to  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  580.  Tlie  King  takes  the 
Arabian  physician's  medicine,  in  which  the  talisman  is  dipped,  592.  The  Marquis  of  ^Montserrat  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars  conspire  against  King  Richard,  597.  Tlie  Archduke  of  Austria  gives  a  Imnciuet,  600 ;  and  at  night 
goes  out  and  })lants  his  standard  close  to  the  banner  of  England,  003.  King  Richard  recovers  from  the  fever,  and 
hearing  of  the  insult  to  his  banner,  rushes  out,  and  tears  down  the  Austrian  standard,  004 ;  and  leaves  his  banner  in 
charge  of  Sir  Kenneth  for  the  night,  009.  The  dwarf  brings  Sir  Kenneth  a  token  from  the  I>ady  Edith,  desiring  him  to 
attend  her  instantly.  Oil.  lie  leaves  his  dog  witli  tlie  banner,  and  goes  to  her  tcnf,  014.  In  inter\'icw  with  her,  learns 
the  Queen  had  sent  the  token  in  jest,  019.    Hurries  back,  and  finds  his  dog  wounded,  and  the  banner  stolen,  020.    The 
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Arabinn  physician  proposes  )m  going  oyer  to  Salodiu^s  army,  which  he  refuses,  625.  Goes  to  King  Bichard,  and  tella 
liim  of  tlir  banner  sUAcu,  GCS.  Tiie  King  is  about  to  strike  him  dead,  but  orders  him  to  execution,  629.  The  Queen, 
the  L-uiy  K<Iitli,  and  tiic  hermit  of  Eugoddi  iutcrccdc  for  his  life,  637 ;  but  the  king  denies  them  all,  641.  The  Andnan 
ph}  sieiuu  iiiiereedes,  ib. ;  and  the  King  const*uts  upon  condition  that  Sir  Kenneth  become  bond-idare  of  the  phyaiciaa,  646  ; 
The  hermit  ))er!>u:tdcs  the  King  not  to  send  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  647  ;  and  relates  the  histoij 
of  hi^  own  life,  G50.  The  Archbishop  of  1^^  proposes  to  the  King  a  truce,  by  his  giving  the  Lady  Edith  in  marriaga 
to  Sahidin,  Go'2.  TIic  King  attends  the  council  of  the  Princes,  655 ;  and  persuades  them  not  to  abandon  the  CraaBde» 
Co7.  Couspinic}-  between  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  the  Templar,  658.  Sir  Kenneth,  disguised  as  a  daab  NnbiaB 
slave,  \s  »ent  I)y  Saladin  a  preticnt  to  the  King,  664.  A  Turkish  marabout  arrives,  and  danees  before  the  King's  tent^ 
666.  }f  e  suddenly  sjirings  fur\vard,  and  is  about  to  stab  the  King,  but  the  Nubian  catches  his  arm,  and  the  Kutg  killa 
him,  60S.  The  Nubian  oflcrs  to  find  out  who  stole  tlie  banner  of  England,  671.  Sir  Kenneth,  whem  the  King  granted 
his  life,  left  the  camp  with  the  physician,  674.  The  Arab  troop  on  their  jonmey  towurda  the  Soldan*s  camp,  pnwtratia 
themKclves  at  sun-rise,  677.  They  are  pursued,  and  flee  acmss  the  desert,  678.  Sir  Kenneth  and  the  phyBoan  reft  at 
the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  where  they  bad  before  met,  680.  Sir  Kenneth  sleeps ;  on  waking,  finds  himself  in  the 
Arabian's  pa\'ilion,  681 ;  and  recognises  in  the  physieian  the  Saracen  he  had  fought  with,  682.  The  physcian  di«giasea 
Sir  Kenneth  as  a  Nubian  slave,  and  sends  him  to  King  Ricluird's  camp,  with  a  letter  to  the  Lady  Edith,  686.  Sir  Keanetiia 
thus  disguised,  arrives  at  King  Richard's  camp.  A  procession  of  all  the  crusading  princes  round  the  banner  of  England 
on  St.  George's  mount,  687.  The  Nubian's  hound  flics  upon  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  drags  him  from  his  hmae^ 
690 ;  King  Richard  charges  him  with  having  stolen  the  banner,  ib.  A  council  of  the  Princes  hdd,  and  the  q[vannL 
referred  to  single  combat,  692.  Sir  Kenneth,  still  in  disguise,  has  an  interview  with  the  lady  Edith,  and  delivers  the 
Soldan's  letter,  698.  King  Richard's  favourite  minstrel  arrives,  and  sings  to  him,  701.  The  King  and  his  retinue,  pn>> 
ceeding  to  the  comliat,  are  met  by  Saladin  and  his  light  horsemen,  710.  The  King  and  Saladin  emhraoe,  711<  Saladim 
declares  himself  to  the  King  as  the  physician  who  cured  him,  713.  The  lists  prepared,  717.  The  Marqnit  of  Hontteirati 
during  his  eoufession  to  the  hermit,  is  interrupted  and  mocked  by  the  Templar,  718.  The  encounter,  the  Merqnis  ia 
unhorsed,  wounded,  and  avows  his  guilt,  720.  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  acted  as  the  King's  chanpion,  is  reoogniied  hj 
him,  and  acknowledged  the  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  723.  Saladin  holds  a  banquet  in  his  pavilion,  the  dwarf  teQs  him, 
he  had  seen  the  Templar  murder  the  wounded  Maniuis  in  his  tent.  Saladin  cuts  off  the  Temi^ai's  head  while  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  725.    The  Prince  Eoyol  of  Scjtlund  is  afterwards  married  to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  728. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


of  King  Charle»'s 
court. 


Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  193,  203,  disguised  as 
a  gipsy  woman  at  Woodstoi-k,  170,  and  as  Louis 
Kerncguy,  Albert  Lee's  page,  183. 

The  Duke  of  York,  |  ^j^^  ^     .,  i,rothers,  329. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,    / 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor,  328. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ih. 

I^rd  Wilmot,  or  Earl  of  Rochester,  220, 
327, 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  241, 

Sir  Charles  Sedlcy,  211, 

Prince  Hupert,  54. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland.  a  royalist,  280. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  183. 

General  Monk,  327. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  an  old  royalist,  and  head  ranger  of  Wood- 
stock, 28,  36. 

Alice  Lee,  his  daughter,  28,  37. 

Colonel  Albert  Lee,  his  son,  King  Charles's  fHend,  178. 

Young  Abney,  Alt)ert's  friend,  38. 

Joceline  JolifTe,  the  under-keeper  of  Woodstock  forest,  33. 

Phoebe  Mayflower,  servant  at  Mr  Henry  Lee's  lodge,  32. 

Old  Goody  Jellicott,  servant  at  the  keeper's  hut,  62. 

Old  Martin,  the  verdurer,  near  the  lodge,  286. 

Mrs.  Aylraer,  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  324. 

Dr.  Anthony  Rochecllffe,  a  plotting  royalist,  123,  formerly 
Joseph  Albany,  159. 

Master  Purefoy,  his  former  tutor,  \!i7. 

Ro^er  Wildrake,  a  dissipated  royalist,  05. 

Will  Spittal,  or  Spitfire,  his  serving  boy,  268. 

Shakspeare,  40. 

Ben  Jonson,  ib. 

Will  Davenant,  supposed  descendant  of  Shakspeare,  Wild- 
rake's  friend,  226. 


'} 


parliamentary  coBunlsiioBan» 

107. 


MUton.  229. 

Patrick  Carey,  the  poet,  277. 

Sir  Jacob  Aston,  of  King  Charles  I.'s  party,  33. 

Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of  King  Henry  II.  105. 

Rosamond  Cliflbrd,  '<  the  Fair  Rosamond,**  hit  fkTonrit* 

mistress,  <6. 
The  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  SO. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  84. 
Cromwell's  daughter,  93. 

Captain  Gilbert  Pearson,  his  ofllcer  in  attendance,  86. 
Colonel  Desborough, 
Major-General  Harrison, 
Master  Joshua  Bletson, 
General  Lambert,  the  parliamentary  leader,  S9a. 
Joseph    Tomkins,  Cromwell's   secret  agent,  30,  |itr«ieri||f 

PhUip  Haseldlne,  263,  alia*   *' Master  Fibbet,"  Cul* 

DeslKirough's  secretary,  113. 
Master  Bibl)et,  General  Harrison's  secretary,  113. 
Master  Gibbet,  Bletson's  secretiry,  ib. 
Zedekiah,        \ 

Jonathan,        I  General  Harrison's  servants,  199. 
Nicodemus,    J 

Colonel  Markham  Everard,  of  the  Commonwealth  party*  M.i 
MasterJBverard,  his  lather,  38 
Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon, 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  chaplain,  86, 
Colonel  Overton,  ib. 

Colonel  Thomhaugh,  66,  ,     ^^ 

Ephralm  Cobb,  84,  ■      "^'' 

Zerubbabel  Robins,  308, 
Merciful  Strickal throw,  311, 
Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  a  Presbyterian  preacher>  28. 
Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  &c 


Cromwairs 
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PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Desmptioii  of  the  dkmtiitled  church  at  Woodstock,  27.    The  preshyterian  pastor  ejected  from  his  pulpit  by  a 
■liKtary  preacher,  80.    Tomldns  overhears  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  daughter  Alice  in  the  park,  36  ;  and  produces 
Ins  warrant  from  the  parliament  to  take  possesaon  of  the  royal  lodge,  41.     Sir  Henry  Lee  fights  with  him,  but  is 
&armed,  and  afterwards  agrees  to  surrender  the  lodge,  42.    Description  of  the  lodge,  49.    Sir  Henry  aud  Alice  retire 
to  the  underkeepei^s  hut,  where  they  meet  Markham  Everard,  68 ;  whom  Sir  Henry  taunts  as  a  rebel,  59.    Everard 
iiids  Wildrake  in  the  paik,  66 ;  who  tells  him  he  had  frightened  Tomkins  in  the  lodge,  69.    Everard  writes  to  Cromwell, 
nteroediiig  for  the  Lees,  76 ;  and  sends  his  letter  by  Wildrake,  78 ;  who  arrives  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  delivers  the 
ktter  to  (>omwdl,  82.    Cromwell  desires  him  to  report  any  movement  of  King  Charles,  91.    His  agitation  on  looking 
it  the  portrait  of  King  Charles  L,  92.    His  daughter  enters  the  room  and  takes  him  away,  93.    He  gives  Wildrake  a 
warrant  for  the  Piurliamentary  Commissioners  to  leave  the  lodge  to  the  Lees'  family,  95.    Wildrake  returns  to  Wood- 
stock, and  gives  the  warrant  to  Everard,  ib, ;  who  sends  for  the  mayor,  96 ;  and  goes  with  him  and  Holdenough  to  the 
lodge,  108.    Description  of  the  three  commissioners,  106.    During  interview  with  them  a  noise  like  thunder  is  heard 
in  tiie  house,  116.    Everard  searches  the  secret  gallery,  where  he  hears  a  voice  which  he  mistakes  for  that  of  Alice  Lee, 
117.  He  is  disarmed,  and  compelled  to  swear  secrecy,  119  ;  and  rides  to  the  hut,  where  he  finds  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  at 
inytn,  128.    1^  Henry  refiises  to  accept  the  lodge  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  126.    Alice  charges  Everard  with  a 
promise  to  betray  the  khig,  which  he  denies,  126.    He  tells  Wildrake  of  the  king's  escape  from  Bristol,  130.    They 
ifteet  General  Harrison  roving  in  the  park,  131,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  a  sham  ghost,  133.    Wildrake  fights  him, 
185.    Everard  sleeps  at  the  lodge,  and  hears  strange  music  at  night,  141.    A  figure  appears,  and  defies  him;  he  fires 
•  pistol  through  it,  but  it  mocks  him,  144.    He  hears  how  the  commissioners  had  been  alarmed,  their  beds  turned  up, 
fte.  149 ;  and  shows  them  Cromwell's  warrant,  152.    They  consult  and  determine  to  leave  the  lodge,  and  retire  to 
Woodstock,  164.    Holdenough  tells  Everard  of  a  siege  during  the  civil  wars,  157 ;  where  his  college  friend  was 
ttitdiered,  159 ;  and  of  his  having  seen  his  spirit  last  night,  161.    Sir  Henry  returns  to  the  lodge,  167 ;  and  fences 
With  lymddns,  168.    Alice  meets  (the  king  disguised  as)  a  gipsy  woman  at  R<mmond's  fountain,  170.    Tlie  dog  Bevis 
(Mnttes  to  her  help ;  the  gipsy  threatens  to  shoot  it,  172,  and  drops  a  ring  into  Alice's  pitcher,  173.    Alice  watches  her 
h&er  while  he  deeps,  177 ;  and  sees  by  moonlight  a  man  climbing  up  the  wall ;  wakes  her  fiither ;  a  stranger  enters  by 
the  window,  and  is  cut  down  by  Sir  Henry,  who  swoons  on  hearing  it  is  his  son  Albert,  177-9.    Albert  is  unhurt,  and 
Sir  Henry  recovers,  180.    Albert's  Scotch  page  (the  King  disguised)  introduced  at  supper,  183.    Wildrake  joins,  and  is 
Teoognis^  by  Sir  Henry  as  a  former  comrade,  186.    The  next  day  Albert  consults  with  Dr.  Bochcclifie  about  the  king's 
safety,  199.    Alice  gives  the  page  a  loyal  description  of  the  king,  206.    The  page's  intimacy  with  Alice,  214,  noticed 
hy  Phoebe  Mayflower,  who  tells  Everard  her  suspicions,  216.    The  page  is  followed  into  the  park  by  Everard,  218 ;  who 
mistakes  him  for  Lord  Wilmot,  shows  him  the  ring  that  was  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher,  and  charges  him  with  dis- 
honourable intentions  towards  her,  220.    They  fight,  and  are  separated  by  Sir  Henry,  .222 ;  who  afterwards  quarrela 
-with  Everard  for  preferring  Milton  to  Shakspeare,  229.    The  page  presses  his  suit  to  Alice,  and  declares  himself  the 
king,  232.    She  remonstrates  with  and  leaves  him,  237.    Wildrake  brings  him  a  challenge  from  Everard,  238.    The 
doctor  and  Alice  concert  a  plan  for  preventing  the  duel,  242 ;  and  conceal  themselves  at  the  place  appointed,  246. 
Wildrake  comes  to  the  ground,  and  fences  at  the  doctor,  247.    Everard  and  the  suppbsed  page  arrive,  and  begin  to 
fight,  249.    Alice  is  brought  forward,  and  parts  them,  250.    Everard,  offended  with  her,  leaves  the  ground,  251.     Tlio 
supposed  page  follows  liim,  and  declares  himself  the  king,  253.    Everard  kisses  liis  hand,  255.    Phcebe  joined  by 
Tomkins  at  the  fountain  ;  262,  who  proposing  dishouolir  to  and  attempting  to  seize  her,  she  strikes  liini  with  a  large 
pebble,  264.    He  pursues  her ;  Joceline  comes  to  her  assistance  ;  Tomkins  fires  at  him,  but  Joceline  strikes  him  dead 
vrith  his  quarter-staflf,  265.    Everard,  Holdenough,  and  Wildrake  suddenly  visited  by  Cromwell  at  night,  209.   Wildrake 
privately  sends  his  boy  to  alarm  the  lodge,  271.    Cromwell  reproaches  Everard  for  secreting  the  king,  272.     Wildrake 
strikes  at  Cromwell  with  his  sword,  and  is  made  prisoner,  273.     Cromwell  places  Everard  and  Holdenough  under  arrest, 
275.     Albert  Lee  arrives  at  the  lodge  with  advice  for  the  king  to  embark  the  next  day,  278.     The  dog  brings  in 
Tomkins's  bloody  glove,  and  Joceline  with  the  doctor  go  out  to  bury  the  body,  279.  Wildrakc's  boy  brings  the  alann  of 
Cromwell's  arrival,  283.    The  king  declares  himself  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  285  ;  changes  dresses  with  Albert,  and  escapes 
with  Alice  for  his  guide,  288.    Cromwell  advances  with  his  troops  towards  the  lodge,  292.     Tliey  discover  the  doctor 
and  Joceline  burying  Tomkins,  and  arrest  them,  294.    Indecision  of  Cromwell  on  arriving  before  the  lodge,  297.     Sir 
Henry  refuses  to  open  the  door,  299,  which  is  effected  by  the  gunpowder  of  the  besiegers,  301.     Sir  Henry  and  Phopbe 
Mayflower  examined,  ib.    The  secret  entrance  behind  the  old  picture  opened,  304 ;  the  private  passages  searched,  306. 
Albert  in  the  king's  dress  seen  in  the  turret  near  Rosamond's  Tower,  308.     The  turret  undermined  with  gunjwwder, 
809.     Albert  leaps  across  to  the  tower,  and  kills  Cromwell's  sentinel,  the  mine  explodes,  and  the  turret  falls,  310. 
Albert  is  brought  before  Cromwell,  who  discovers  the  deception,  and  orders  him  and  the  other  prisoners  for  execution 
next   morning,  312.      Wildrake  is    brought    in    tipsy,   and  sings,  316.      The  doctor  and  Holdenough    in  prison 
recognise  each  other  as  old  college  friends,  318.    Tliey  are  all  told  to  prepare  for  death,  319.     Pearaon  reports  to 
Cromwell  that  he  had  not  executed  the  prisoners,  and  CromweU  orders  their  liberation,  321.     Albert  Lee  goes  abroad, 
323.     Alice  brings  a  letter  from  the  king  to  her  father,  recommending  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Everard,  824. 
They  are  married,  325.     Marriage  of  Joceline  Joliffe  with  Phcpbe  Mayflower,  326.    All)ert  Lee  slain  in  battle  abroad, 
327.     Cromwell  dies,  j'i.    Wildrake  brings  the  king  news  of  the  change  in  political  affairs,  328.    The  king's  triumphant 
procession  towards  London,  329.    He  dismounts  on  recognising  Sir  Henry  Lee's  family  group  on  the  road  side,  aud  the 
old  knight,  after  his  blessing  the  king,  dies  upon  the  spot,  330. 
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Vol.  X.— the  HIGHLAND  WIDOW. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  394,  409, 
Mrs.  Alice  Lambkin,  her  companion,  410, 
Donald  MacLeith,  her  postilion,  ib. 
Haniish  MacTavish,  or  MacTaviah  Mohr, 

law,  417. 
Elspat  MacTavish,  his  widow,  414. 
llainish  Bean  MacTavish,  their  son,  419. 


itoi 
ir 
S 


tourists     who 
introduce  the 
Story 
a  Highland  out- 


Miles  Mac  Fhadraick,  a  Highland  OflScer,  under  Barcaldine, 

421. 
Captain  Campbell,  or  Barcaldine,  or  "  Green   Colin/'  mn 

officer,  446. 
Sergeant  Allan  Breck  Cameron,  443. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Michael  Tyrie,  minister  of  Glenorqahy,  437. 
Soldiers,  Female  Mourners,  frc. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Highland  Widow^s  turf  hut  nrar  licncruachan,  41 4<.  Ilamish  Boan,  her  son,  leaves  her,  420 ;  and 
returns  in  the  Highland  soldier's  dresa,  425.  Previous  to  departure  for  his  regiment  he  lees  a  spirit,  482.  After  hia 
second  return  home  on  leave  of  absence,  his  mother  gives  him  a  sleeping  potion  to  dctaiif  him,  483.  He  awakes  and 
Ands  his  time  of  absence  expired,  480.  A  party  of  soldiers  come  to  arrest  him  for  desertion,  448.  He  shoots  their 
sergeant,  and  is  arrested,  ib.  Tried  and  shot  at  Dunbarton  Castle,  447.  The  clergyman,  returning  from  the  execntion, 
meets  the  mother  wandering  insane  in  the  Haunted  Glen,  440. 


Vol.  X.— the  TWO  DROVERS. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Robin  Gig  M'Combich,  or  MacGregor,  a  Highland  drover, 

458. 
Muhme  Janet  of  Tomahourich,  his  aunt,  459. 
Hugh  Morrison,  a  Lowland  drover,  his  fHend,  4C0. 
Harry  Wakefield,  an  English  drover,  ib. 
Mr.  Ireby,  a  country  squire,  463. 


Master  Flcecebumpkin,  his  bailifl*,  463. 

Ralph  Heskett,  landlord  of  the  village  alehouse,  465. 

Dame  Heskett,  his  wife,  ib. 

The  Constable  and  others  at  the  alehouse,  470. 

The  Judge  at  Robin  Oig's  trial,  ib. 

Highland  and  Lowland  Fanners,  Girls,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Rohin  Oig,  leaving  Doune  with  Hugh  Mfirrison,  is  warned  hy  an  old  sibyl  not  to  go,  459.  He  travels  southward 
with  Harry  Wakefield,  'kJO.  They  quarrel  ulxmt  a  pa.sture  field  for  their  cattle,  463.  Fight  at  the  ale-hoose  and  are 
separated.  Robin  Oig  leaves  the  house,  4(i7.  lU>turns  and  stabs  Harry  Wakefield,  469.  Is  tried  at  Carlisle  and  found 
guilty.    The  Judge's  impressive  charge  to  the  jury  on  his  trial,  4/0. 


Vol.  X.— the  SURGEON'S  DAUGHTER. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


at  Middlemas. 


Dr.  Gideon  Gray,  the  Surgeon  at  Middlemas,  490. 

Mrs.  Gray,  ib. 

Menie  Gray,  their  daughter,  502. 

Bet  Jamieson,  a  nurse  at  Dr.  Gray's,  503. 

Jean  Simson,     ^ 

Peg  Tamson,      \  old  women,  491, 

Alison  Jaup,      ^ 

Mr.  Goodricke,  a  Catholic  priest,  493, 

The  King's  messenger,  496, 

Mr.  Lawford,  the  town  clerk,  ib. 

General  Witherington,  536 ;  or  Richard  Tresham,  496  ;  first 
as  Matthew  Middlemas,  491. 

Mrs.  General  Witherington,  537 ;  or  Zelia  de  Mon^ada,  49C ; 
first  as  Mrs.  Middlemas,  491. 

Richard  Middlemas,  their  son,  493 ;  or  Richard  Tresham,  554. 

Matthias  de  Mon^ada,  a  merchant,  Mrs.  Witherington's 
father,  496. 

Tom  Hillary,  Mr.  Lawford's  apprentice,  509  ;  Captain  Hil- 
lary, 522. 

Adam  Hartley,  Dr.  Gray's  apprentice,  511;  Dr.  Hartley,  53!. 

Mr.  Mac  Fittoch.  dancing-master  at  Middlemas,  514. 

The  Young  Laird  of  Louponheight,  513. 


Winter,  General  Witherington's  head  servant,  537. 

Hyder  Ali,  Khan  Behauder,  the  Nawaub  of  Mysore,  583  j 

disguised  as  the  Scheik  Hali,  578. 
Prince  Tippo  Saib,  his  son,  581. 
The  Faker,  Barak  el   Hadgi,  emissary  from  Hjder  Ali'i 

court,  557. 
The  Vakeel,  or  government  messenger,  573. 
Sadha  Sing,  the  mourner  on  the  road  side,  574. 
Madame  Adela  Montreville.  or  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul 

called  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  559. 
Paupiah,  the  British  governor's   Hindoo\ 

steward,  570, 
Mr.  Esdale,  a  surgeon,  561, 
The  Lieut. -Colonel  of  Fort  George,  554, 
Mr.  Butler,  the  military  chaplain,  560,  /  ni  Madras. 

Major  Mercer,  559, 
Quarter-Master  Caldcr,  ib. 
Captain  Capstem,  captain  of  the  Indiaman, 

5C2, 

Captain  Scclencoopsr,  of  the  nulitary  hospital  at  Ryde,  582— 
The  Patients  in  the  hospital,  531. 
Soldiers,  Villagers,  DomesUcs,  Slaves,  ^. 
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PRIXaPAL  nCCIDEXTS. 

A  lUaugei  ffllfii  aal  bdr  arme  at  VaAdlrmM  riOice,  -191.  Hie  buhr  is  coafned  aai  left  vitb  ber  m£uit  in 
Dr.  Grmfa  bone,  40S.  Her  fioker  vith  vltem  come  and  take  ber  avaj,  Invin^  tbe  cbiki,  -196.  Tbe  bor,  Ricbaid 
MiiMbTM>  learaa  hia  kiitoty  fro» Dr.  Gray,  5«J6;  to  wboi  be  and  Aiam  Hanky  become  appreatked,  511.  Tbe  Race 
BtH  at  tbe  rOb^^  SIS.  MiibflmM  qaarreb  vxLh  UarJey  about  Menie  Gray,  516 ;  kaTvs  tbe  Tillage,  5£> ;  and 
enten  at  reendt  far  India,  nnder  Captain  HUlaiy,  5^.  He  b  tricked,  robbed,  aod  confined  in  tbe  sick>«aid  of  ike 
Mllitaiy  Ho^ital  tf  Ryde, 590;  vbeie  be  is  Tisitcd  by  Dr. Hanky,  5M ;  vho  cnm  General  Witberinxton's  cbild,53S. 
Middkmaa  ia  irkaarH  frcna  tbe  boaptal,  541 ;  and  iiitTt>iBced  to  General  Witberin^on  and  bis  wife,  vbo  protv  bis 
pniCBta^  SMl  Deatb  of  Mn^  Wltbains^aa  at  ber  baq},  545.  Tbe  General  raves,  M6.  Interriev  benrixt  Hartley  and 
MiiMkinM,  Md.  They  arrivie  in  India,  554.  Hanky  risiu  Barak-ri-Hadgi  at  tbe  tomb,  556.  Sees  Menie  Gray  at  a 
pnUiebreakfHt,  559 ;  obtains  an  interriev  vitb  ber  at  Madame  MontTrrilkX  and  sees  Middlonas  disgnised  as  Madame 
MoBtieTilk^a  Uack  slave,  563.  Hanky  bears  from  Menie  Gray  of  Middkmas's  treachery,  57C  *.  and  goes  to  Hyder  AH 
for  jnatiee,  573.  Stoiy  of  tbe  moomer  in  tbe  desen,  57-l>.  Hanky,  in  an  inienriev  virh  Hyder  Ab  in  diacaise,  intivnta 
in  tbe  eaae  of  Menie  Gnn-,  577.  Tippoo  Saib  arrires  at  Bangalore,  5S1 .  MiJdlemas,  as  General  under  Tippoo» 
Meaie  Gray  aa  an  addition  to  bis  barem,  i  ^.  Hyder  Ali  ia  disenise  appears  in  tbe  crowd  before  bis  son  Tippoo, 
istiee,  aad  reacors  Menie  Gray,  ib.  Ididdkmas  conrlcted  of  tieadieiy  is  crosbed  to  deatb  by  a  trained 
•kphnnt^  at  a  ngnnl  from  Hyder  Ab,  5S5.    Menie  Gray  is  restored  to  Hanky,  and  returns  to  ber  nauve  coontry,  ib. 


Vol.  XL— the  FAIR  MAID   OF  PERTH. 


CHARACTEBS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Cbrystal  Crofkangry.  S. 

Mi«.Polky,thelioasekeeperatHolyTOod,t^.  'lin  thelntroduc- 

Mrs.Baliol,Mr.Craftangr>**<^vnd.  10,        j    tory  Chapter. 

Robert  tbe  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  75. 

Qneen  AonabeOa,  his  consort,  77. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother,  76,  81. 

Murdoeli,  I>ake  of  Albany*  Dnke  Robert's  son  and  succes- 
sor, 295. 

Prince  Robert,  Dnke  of  Rothsay,  King  Robert's  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Scotland,  89. 

Prince  James,  the  King's  youngest  son,  259,  296. 

Aidiibnld,  E«rl  of  Doojclas,  76,  90. 

ifijary  of  Dooglas,  hts  daoghtcT,   Duchess  of  Rothsay, 

76,  298. 
Lord  BalTeny,  his  kinsman,  269. 

"  Tbe  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,"  the  falconer,  a  follower  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  68. 

Bnncle,  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  502. 

George,  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  76,  84. 

Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,  his  daughter,  76. 

Gilbert,  Earl  of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland.  194. 

Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  young  Earl-Marshal  of  Scot- 
land, 178,  181. 

MacLouis,  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard,  92. 

Sir  John  Ramomy,  the  Prince's  master  of  the  horse,  31. 

Eriot,  his  page,  129. 

Black  Quentin.  his  groom,  130. 

Anthony  Bonthroo,  the  murderer,  one  of  Ramoroy's  fol- 
lowers, 129. 

Kenneth,  one  of  Ramorojr's  followers,  37. 

Edgar,  one  of  the  Prinze's  attendanU,  93. 

William  Watkins,  the  Englishman,  152. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  of  Kinfauns,  I>roT08t  of  Perth,  60,  71. 

Gilbert,  his  butler,  72. 

Gerard,  his  attendant,  74. 

Kitt  Henshaw,  his  boatman,  216,  250. 

The  ReT.  Sir  Louis  Lundin,  town-clerk  of  Perth,  167. 

Adam  Craigdallie,  eldest  baUUe  of  Perth,  39. 

Simon  Glover,  the  old  glover  of  Perth,  18. 

Catharine  Glover,  his  daughter,  "The  FAia  Maid  of 
PBaTH,"  17. 

Old  Dorothy,  their  housekeeper,  21. 


Oliver  Proudfate.  the  boasting  bonnet-maker,  39. 

Magdalen,  or  Maudie  Proudfute.  his  widow.  162. 

Henbane  DwL.irg.  the  ronin^rar.  or  apothecary.  59. 

.Vllan  Griffin,  landlord  of  the  Griffin  inn.  154. 

Win^field.  the  feather-dresser.  169. 

Wabster,  Cro.ikshank,  Glass.  Balneaves,  RoUock.  Chiysteson, 
citizens,  39,  57. 

Stephen  Smotherwell.  the  executioner.  1S5. 200. 

Blind  Harry,  the  minstrel.  53, 

Henry  Gow,  or  Henry  Smith,  or  ••  Gow  Chrom."  or  "  Hal  of 
the  Wyud."  the  armouier.  Catharine  Glover's  lover,  21. 

Dame  Shoolbred,  his  foster-mother.  102. 

L'ttle  Jannekio,  his  apprentice,  50,  276. 

Anton,  Cuthbert,  Dingwall,  Ringan,  ftc,  his  workmen,  164. 

Louis;,  the  glee-maiden.  85.  88. 

May  BriJpet,  the  milkwoman.  at  Falkland  castle.  263. 

Conachar.  the  old  glover's  Highland  apprentice.  IS;  vr  Ian 
Eachin  Maclan.chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele.  231. 

Gilchrist  Maclan.  his  f-ther.  the  former  chi^f.  212. 

Torquil  of  the  Oak.  Eachin 's  foster-father.  215. 

Norman  Nan  Ord.  or  Norman  of  the  Hammer,  one  of  Tor- 
quii's  eight  sons,  276. 

Tormot,  Torquil's  youngest  son.  290. 

Eva,  Torquil «  daughter.  242. 

Xiel  Boo!>h%Uoch,  the  Mac  Iwan's  cowherd.  218, 

Mac  Gillie  Chattanach,  chief  of  the  Clan  (  hattan.  2S2. 

Toshach  Bee.  his  second  at  the  combat.  2M. 

Ferquhard  Day.  the  absentee  ftom  the  Clan  Chattan  at  the 
combat,  211. 

Donald  Cormack,  a  highland  robber  chief,  110. 

Ilcnr)-  of  Wardlaw.  Archbishop  ol  St.  Andrews.  7i^  2H. 

Prior  Anselm.  of  St,  Dominic,  the  king's  ctmfessor.  78. 

Brother  Cyprian,  a  Dominican  monk  at  the  monaster^-,  94. 

Father  Francb,  ditto,  confessor  to  Simon  Glover.  209! 

Father  Clement  Blair,  a  Carthusian  monk.  Catharine's  con- 
fessor, 117. 

Father  Waliheof.  a  grey  friar,  confe.<sor  to  the  Duchess  of 

Rothesay.  254. 
The  Abbess  Martha,  of  Elcho   Nunner*-,    kinswoman   to 

the  Glovers,  209. 

Courtiers.  Officers,  Soldiers,  Reuiners,  Citiiens,  Revellers. 
&c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDEXTS. 

A  distant  view  of  Perth,  Ik  Catharine,  tbe  fair  maid  of  Perth,  going  to  high  m.iss  with  her  Huher  the  gh^rr.  is 
accosted  by  a  young  nobleman,  18.  IIenr>'  Smith  the  armourer, her  lover,  sups m ith  them,  Ce.  Conaehar  the  apprtnitiiv 
quarreU  with  Smith,  and  attempts  to  stab  huu,  25.  Catharine  intrents  Smith  to  avoid  ll-hting.  ':7.  Smith  Ki>inir  to  the 
glovers  at  day-break,  attacks  a  party  who  are  breakmg  into  the  hous,^  37.     The  Glo^er  admits  one  of  the  i^nVtv  ^the 
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Prince)  and  lets  him  escape,  38.  A  man's  hand  picked  np  in  the  street,  S9.  Catharine  Idsaes  Smith  vhib  ade#p  OB 
St.  Valentine's  morning,  45.  Conachar  leaves  the  glover*s  house  for  the  Highlands,  50.  Smith  sues  Catharine,  but 
she  refuses  him,  54.  The  cititens  hold  a  council  about  the  affray  in  the  street,  56 ;  and  resolre  to  go  to  Kinfinns  and 
consult  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  provost,  59.  History  of  his  fsmily,  61.  On  the  way  to  his  castle,  Oliver,  the  bonnet- 
maker,  interrupts  a  UighUndcr  hawking,  and  is  robbed,  67.  Interview  of  the  Provost  with  the  cituEens,  72.  The  hand 
is  produced,  and  Sir  Patrick  promises  his  assistance,  73.  Character  of  King  Robert  III.  and  his  &mi^,  75.  His  oon* 
fession  to  Prior  Anselm  at  the  palace,  77.  The  glee-maiden  sings  under  the  palace  window,  85.  Tnpudt  im  the  oooit* 
yard,  87.  The  young  prince  kisses  the  glee-maiden,  and  quarrels  with  his  fiUher-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  91.  Tim 
prince  places  the  glee-maiden  under  the  protection  of  Smith,  04;  who  takes  her  to  his  hoose,  102.  Hie  king  holds  • 
council,  105.  The  hand  taken  down  from  the  city  cross  is  produced  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  107.  The  king  makes  the 
prince  dismiss  Bamomy  from  his  service,  116.  The  Earls  of  Douglas  and  March  quarrel,  and  the  latter  qnita  the  eomt 
in  anger,  107.  Feud  between  the  Highland  Clans  Chattan  and  Qnhele  to  be  decided  by  combat  of  their  lenden.  Til. 
A  commission  issued  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  113.  Catharine  and  her  confessor.  Father  Clement,  alarmed  by 
Highlanders  among  the  rocks,  122.  Conachar,  now  Eachin,  appears  as  their  chief,  123 ;  and  promisea  protection  to 
Father  Clement,  124.  Ilaraomy  wonnded,  is  attended  by  Dwining  the  apothecaiy,  126.  A  follower  of  Bamaniy 
employctl  to  murder  Smith,  130.  Oliver  the  bonnet-maker  stopped  in  the  street  by  revellers  in  masques,  1S8 ;  gees  to 
Smithes  house  for  protection,  140 ;  and  returning  home  in  Smith's  armour  is  mnrdered,  143.  The  prinee  wmi.  other 
masquers  break  into  Ramomy's  sick  room,  141*.  Bamomy  shows  the  prince  his  mutilated  arm,  147.  BoBthnm  tefla 
them  he  has  murdered  Smith,  148.  Ramomy  proposes  treason  to  (he  prince,  who  threatens  to  expose  him,  150.  Thd 
bonnet-maker's  dead  body  found,  and  mistaken  for  that  of  Smith,  154.  Uproar  among  the  dtiiens,  155.  Cathtfine 
rushes  through  the  crowd  to  Smith's  house,  and  finds  him  safe,  IGO.  Her  father  comes  in,  163 ;  and  persuades  Smith, 
to  revenge  the  bonnet-maker,  165.  The  Town  Council  meet,  and  petition  for  ordeal  of  touching  the  bier  fox  dftertion. 
of  the  murderer,  107.  The  widow  appoints  the  IVovost  and  Smith  her  champions,  173.  They  charge  Ramomy  and 
his  followers  with  the  murder,  which  they  deny,  and  the  king  appoints  the  ordeal,  181.  Ramomy  and  the  apofliecary 
plan  the  escape  of  Bonthron,  184.  The  apothecary  taken  to  the  dead  body,  which  bleeds  at  his  approach,  188.  He 
cures  Oliver's  sick  child,  ISO.  Ceremony  of  touching  the  bier  held  in  the  church,  100.  The  murderer  refuses  the  ordeal> 
and  demands  that  of  combat  instead,  102.  llic  Smith  offers  to  be  champion  for  the  widow,  103.  The  fight  in  the  lists. 
104.  The  murderer  defeated,  declares  his  guilt,  and  that  he  was  instigated  by  the  prince,  ib.  The  king's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  gets  the  prince  arrested,  107.  The  Smith  dines  with  the  town  council,  and  receives  their  pablic  tiaaaks» 
108.  The  murderer  is  hanged,  200 ;  but  cut  down  at  uiglit  by  the  apothecary  and  restored  to  life,  201.  Cathariae  tells 
her  father  they  are  accused  of  heresy,  208.  Tiie  Provost  recommends  their  instant  flight,  211.  They  go  to  his  eastks,  312. 
Account  of  Conachar,  alias  Eachin's  highland  family,  211'.  The  glover  goes  to  seek  his  protection  in  the  Higldonds,  917. 
The  Provost  promises  Catharine  the  DucIicrs  of  Uothsay's  protection,  215.  The  glover  hears  that  Eachin,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  is  now  chief  of  the  Clan  Quliele,  210.  The  funeral  fleet  cross  Loch  Tay,  222  ;  and  form  procession  for 
installation  of  the  new  chief,  227.  The  glover  attends  Eachin's  sylvan  banquet,  230 ;  and  rejects  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  232.  Eacliin  declares  himself  a  coward,  and  afraid  of  the  approaching  combat  of  the  dans,  237- 
The  glover  overhears  his  plan  of  escape,  by  seducing  away  one  of  the  opposite  party,  241.  News  arrive  of  the  hereigr 
commission  being  withdra^ni,  242.  The  prince  in  confinement,  invites  Bamomy  to  visit  him,  244.  They  get  into  the 
prince's  boat,  248 ;  hear  the  glee-maiden's  lute  on  the  Tay,  and  take  her  into  the  boat,  250 ;  hind  at  ni{^t  and  ride  to 
Falkland  castle,  251.  Catharine  arriving  there  is  received  by  the  prince,  disguised  as  the  duchess,  255.  The  prince  is 
carried  asleep  into  the  castle  dungeon,  250.  Bonthron,  as  his  jailer,  insults  him  and  leaves  him  to  starve,  260.  Catha- 
rine  and  the  glee-maiden  put  food  in  at  his  window,  2G2.  The  f^lee-maidcn  escapes,  and  informs  the  Earl  Douglas  of  the 
prince's  situation,  263.  The  prince  is  murdered,  205.  llAmorney  threatens  to  tlirow  Catharine  from  the  castle  wall,  260. 
His  men  refuse  to  defend  the  castle,  ib.  The  Karl  of  Douglas  arrives,  268.  The  prince's  dead  body  fonnd  in  the 
dungeon.  Bamomy  declares  that  the  king's  brother  had  advised  the  prince's  confinement,  ib.  The  apothecary, 
Bonthron,  and  Sir  John  Bamomy,  in  circumstances  of  previous  degradation,  are  executed,  260.  Tha.  Smith  sands 
FAchin  a  mailed  coat  on  condition  of  his  fighting  him  in  it,  277.  Earl  Douglas  informs  the  king's  brotbrr  of  ^ 
prince's  death,  278.  The  clans  of  Chattan  and  Cluhele  attend  mass  previous  to  their  combat,  280.  A  man  mianng  ia 
the  Clan  Chattan,  282  ;  a  proposal  to  leave  out  Eachin  on  the  otlier  side  is  refused,  283.  Proclamation  for  a  volnateer 
on  the  Chattan  side,  284.  Smith  leaps  into  the  lists,  ib.  Tlie  widow  brings  him  armour,  285.  The  combat  and  tlie 
slaughter,  286.  Eachin's  eight  foster-brothers,  and  his  foster-father,  cut  down  one  by  one  in  his  defence,  28S-9.  The 
standard-bearers  and  minstrels  join  the  fight,  and  destroy  each  other,  200.  Eachin's  comrades  all  killed,  his  heart  frils, 
and  he  mns  away  from  Smith,  201  The  Earl  of  Douglas  ofliers  knighthood  to  Smith,  which  he  declines,  46,  The  old 
king  hears  of  the  prince's  death,  204.  Cliarges  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with  it,  and  banishes  him  from  his 
presence,  206.  Eachin  appears  to  Cutliarine  and  the  glee-maiden,  casts  himself  down  a  precipice,  and  is  lost,  299.  Smith 
protects  the  glec-maidcn,  and  marries  Catharine,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  300. 


Vol.  XL— ANNE    OF    GEIERSTEIN. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Queen   Martraret  of  Anjou,  widow  of  King  Henry  VI.  of 

EngUnd,  512 ;  disguised  as  a  mendicant  at  Strasburg 

cathedral,  510. 
Mordaunt.  her  secretary  at  Aix,  575. 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Richmond,  588.  '   Hasting,  Howard,  and  Stan 


The  Duke  of  Milan,  514. 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  515. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  1  ^m  v      »j       m         _» 

RIchkrd,  Duke  of  Glouce;.er.     I  *»'  S»°«  Edward's  eourt. 
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officers  of  the  Duke  of 
Borgimdy. 


XADfa  XI.  King  of  Ftanee,  516. 

**  OUver  le  Dtable,**  hia  fkTourite  minister,  5S2. 

*  IMttiam  of  the  Hospital,"  hia  provost-marshal,  419. 

PMU  ^rt  ***  }  '*■  ^^^  executioners,  ib. 

**  Charka  the  Bold,"  Duke  of  Burgundy,  519. 

The  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  chancellor  of  Burgundy,  538. 

The  Marshal  of  Burgundy,  006, 

Sir  Henry  Colvln,  M8, 

Th«  Caduit  da  Campo  Basso,  546, 

I«a  Siatir  de  Crayon*  594, 

La  Sknrd'Axgentin,  16. 

La  fileor  da  ConUy,  526, 

MoDseigneur  de  la  Croye,  592, 

Toison  d*Or,  the  Burguudian  herald,  537. 

The  Ifayor  of  DlJon,  15. 

Le  Bfae  da  If  yrehaau,  "k  of  the  committee  of  Estates  of  Bur- 

Mattin  Block,  i      gundy,  539. 

Ban6,  tha  old  King  of  Provence,   Margaret  of  Anjou's 
father,  55«. 

Tolande  of  Anjon,  hia  daughter,  516. 

Count  Fenand  de  Vaudemont,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  her  son, 
577 ;  first  disguised  as  Lawrence  Ncipperg,  3S8. 

Tlie  Seneschal,  Hugh  de  Saint  Cyr,  558. 

Hie  Coonteaa  de  Bolsgelin,  573. 

Slglaaiiud,  Emperor  of  Austria,  376,  412. 

Tha  Doha  of  Bretagne,  618 

Peter  Landois,  hia  favourite  minister,  15. 

Sir  Archibald  Von  Hagenbach,  a  Oennan  noUe,  363,  412. 

Kilian  of  Kersberg,  his  esquire,  413. 

Schonfelt,  his  lieutenant,  414. 

Fnmeis  Steinemhen  von  Blutsacker,  his  executioner,  419. 

Magiatratea,  fre.  of  B&Ie,  869. 

John  Mengs,  the  innkeeper  at  Rirch-hoif,  469. 

Old  Timothy,  the  hostler,  467. 

Geoflkvy,  the  old  -waiter.  470. 

Father  Gntian,  the  begging  friar,  469. 

JBrother  Bartholomew^  the  guide  towards  Strasburg,  454. 

Thlebalt,  a  Provencal,  535. 

Antonio,  the  Swiss  guide  Arom  Lucerne,  317. 

Hans,  the  pious  ferryman  on  the  Rhine,  458. 

John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  an  exiled  Lanca»trian  nobleman,  513; 

firat  disguised  as  the  elder  Philipaon,  316. 
The  Countess  of  Oxford,  his  wife,  613. 
Sir  Arthur  de  Vere,  their  son,  513;  first  disguised  as  the 
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his  sons. 


Martha  Nixon,  the  Earl's  old  nurse.  607. 

Arnold  Biederman,  the  I^ndamman  of  Untcrwolden,  336  j 

aiieu  Count  Arnold  of  Geierstcin,  349. 
Bertha,  his  late  wife.  351. 
Rudiger  Biederman,  845, 
Ernest  Biederman,  347, 
Siglsmuad  Biederman,  "  the  Simple,"  378. 
Ulric  Biederman,  347, 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  their  cousin,  339. 
Theodore  Donnerhugel,  their  uncle,  405. 
Coimt  Albert  ct  Geierstein,  brother  of  Arnold  Biederman, 

dlsgoised  as  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  4 16 ;  as  the 

President  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  481 ;  and  as  the  Monk 

ofSt.Victoire,  568. 
Ay  MX  OP  Geibrstxik,  *'  The  Maiden  of  the  Mist."  his 

daughter,  329,  333;  atia*  the  Baroness  of  Arnhelm, 

490. 
Sybilla  of  Arnhelm,  her  mother,  393, 402. 
Annette  Veilchen,  the  Countess  Anne's  attendant,  483. 
William,  a  servant  at  Arnhelm  castle.  494. 
Loui4  Sprenger,  Annette's  bachelor,  492,  405. 
Marthon,  an  old  cook  at  Arnhelm  castle,  495. 
Ital  Schreckenwald,  Count  Albert's  steward,  503. 
Melchior,  a  monk,  430. 
Count  Hcinrich,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Arnold's  grandfather, 

349. 
Count  Williewald,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Arnold's  flither,  ib. 
The  Baron  Herman  Von  Ambcim,  Anne  of^ 

Geiersuin's  grandfather,  896, 
Caspar,  his  master  of  the  hone,  397, 
Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer,  398, 
Hermione,  his  daughter,  400, 
The  Countess  of  Waldstetten,  ^5. 
The  young  Duke  of  Hochspringcn,  401, 
The  Bishop  of  Banberg,  400, 
The  old  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt,  402. 
Nicolas  Bonstetten,  the  old  deputy  of  Schwits,\     deputies 

865,  I    from  the 

Melchior  Sturmthal,  the  banneret  of  Berne,  tb.  I      Swiss 
Adam  Zimmerman,  the  burgher  of  Soleure,  ib.  -'Confederacy. 
Sir  Adrian  de  Bubenberg,  a  veteran  knight  of  Berne,  589. 
Members  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  or  the  Court  of  the  Holy 

Vehme,  481. 
The  Abbot  and  others  at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  on  Mont  St. 

Victoire,  at  Alx,  567. 
Monks,  OiTicers.  Soldiers,  Attendants,  &c. 


characters 
mentioned  in 
Donnerhugel's 

narrative. 


younger  Philipson,  316. 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  two  Philipsons  discovered  crossing  the  mountains  towards  Lucerne.  They  pass  Mount  PiLitrc  during  an  cnip- 
ticm,  31G.  Their  guide  loses  his  way,  Artliur  cliinhs  along  the  ed^  of  a  pn'oipi<-e,  ;32k  Thi;  rook  slijw  from  under  him, 
and  he  dings  to  tlie  root  of  a  tree,  327.  Anne  of  Geierstein  comes  to  his  assistance,  329.  They  proceed  to  the  castle  of 
Geierstein,  where  they  meet  his  father  and  her  uucle  uud  cousins,  336.  They  all  dine  in  the  old  hall,  33S.  Arthur,  with 
the  English  how,  shoots  at  and  hits  the  jnireon,  31^.  Rudolph  Donnerhug*-]  challenges  him  to  tipht,  31-7.  Arnold 
Biednman  tells  the  elder  Philipson  his  family  history-,  that  he  is  Count  of  Geiersti'in,  and  ;Viine  his  niece  left  to  his 
car©  by  her  fiither  in  exile,  349.  Duel  between  Arthur  and  Rudolph  in  the  castle  court  at  sunris<',  iu  which  Rudolpli 
is  wounded,  356.  Thej-  are  separated  by  the  old  landainraan,  and  shake  hands,  359.  Tin*  drputalion  of  the  Swiss  Icajoio 
assemble  at  Geierstein  castle,  365.  Tlieir  journey  towards  Bale,  on  a  mission  to  the  Duke  of  liurgundy,  ib.  The 
magistrates  of  Bale  meet  them,  and  say  they  cannot  then  be  received  itito  the  city,  309.  They  proo.H'd  for  the  night  to 
the  ruins  of  OralTs-lust,  372  ;  and  station  sentinels  round  the  ruins,  374.  Arthur  keejw  guard  on  the  bridge,  377;  and 
sees  Anne  of  Geierstein  cross  it  by  moonlight  and  leave  the  ruins,  379.  He  joins  Rudolpli  iu  his  patrol,  382.  Sees  her 
agnin  pass  him  in  the  fore»t,  385.  Telli  Rudolph  of  it,  387.  Rudolph  introduces  him  to  a  party  of  Sviiss  patriots,  i6. 
Donnerhugel's  narrative  of  the  family  of  Arnheim,  396  ;  of  the  Persian  sorcerer  coming  to  the  baron  for  protection,  397  ; 
and  after  his  departure,  of  his  U'uutiful  dauj^hter's  arri\al,  399  ;  of  the  Baron  niarrjing:  her,  102  j  and  of  her  nnstorious 
disappearance  after  the  christening  of  their  dan.irliter,  the  mother  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  103.  Rudolph  and  Arthur 
rrtum  to  the  niins;  the  patrol  on  the  bridge  reports  (hat  he  had  seen  Anne  eross  it  and  enter  the  ruins,  4<M5.  Arthur 
and  his  father  leave  the  ruins  at  daybreak,  410.  De  Hagenbach,  the  governor  of  Iax  Firetto,  h.us  notice  (.f  their 
approach,  414;  and  anns  the  garrison,  415.  The  Black  IViest  of  St.  Paul's  apjK'ars  before  the  go\eruor,  a!ul  warns 
him,  416.  The  two  Philipsons  brought  bound  bi'fore  the  governor  in  the  prison,  420.  Tlu'v  are  examined,  M\arched, 
and  a  sealed  packet  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  taken  from  the  elder  Philipson,  422.  They  aie  onlered  to  separate 
dungeons,  423.  The  governor  o|)ens  the  packet,  124;  and  orders  the  execution  of  the  two  jjrisoners,  -125.  Arthur  is 
released  by  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  the  Black  Priest,  42S.  She  disappears;  the  priest  ^'i\es  him  u  nuuik's  roln*,  4.30; 
conducts  him  to  the  city  walls,  and  he  escjip'^s  across  the  m(»at,  4.31  ;  and  joins  Rudolph's  party,  '\^'y2.  Tiiey  advance 
towards  the  city,  435  ;  enter  it,  and  are  surrounded  by  De  Ha^'cnku'li's  troops,  ArM  ;  who  are  oveq)owirred  by  a. party 
of  armed  citizens,  ib.    Arthur,  in  search  of  his  father  with  Arnold  Biederman,  enter  his  dungeon,  and  are  locked  in,  but 
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the  door  ii  afteiw mJi  opanad,  441.    GoveniorDeHageiibach  executed  by  the  mob, 4i^.    The  Swiss  depotiea  imrite  the 
cider  Fhili]MOB  to  »  oouncil  in  the  church,  447.    The  packet  returned  to  him,  449.    He  undertakes  to  procure  the 
deputies  an  intenrieir  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  4o0.    The  two  Philipsons  proceed  towards  Strasburg,  452  ;  are 
orertakeo  by  Anne  of  Qeierstein  and  her  two  followers  on  horseback,  hawking,  455.    She  warns  them  of  danger,  and 
directs  them  to  alter  their  route  and  cross  the  Biiinc,  4u6.    Arthur  leaves  his  father,  and  crosses  the  Ehine,  461.    The 
father  enters  the  Chapel  of  the  Ferry  with  the  guide,  i6.    The  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  enters,  and  discoTers  the  guide's 
intended  treachery,  462 ;  and  accompanies  the  elder  Philipson  to  an  inn  at  the  next  tillage,  464,    The  eUer  Philipson 
goes  to  the  inn  at  Kirch-hoff,  466 ;  and  joins  the  public  supper  of  the  surly  kndlord,  470  ;  after  which  the  Black  Pries* 
arrives,  473.    Philipson  is  shown  into  a  small  bed-room,  -1-75.    In  the  night  his  bed  is  let  down  through  a  trap-door 
into  a  hurge  apartment  beneath,  477.    He  is  bound  and  brought  before  the  Secret  Tribunal,  sitting  by  torch-light,  479. 
Accused  of  liaving  reviled  the  Institution,  4vS2.    Acquitted  by  the  Black  Priest,  the  presiding  judge,  484.     His  bed 
raised  again ;  next  morning  he  quits  the  inn,  485.    Arthur,  on  his  road  towards  Strasburg,  meets  Ann  of  Qeiastein*s 
attendant,  who  invites  him  to  the  castle  of  Amhoim,  4S8  ;  where  he  is  received  by  Anne,  now  Baroness  of  Amheim,  496; 
to  whom  he  dedares  his  rank  as  Sir  Arthur  De  Verc,  and  his  love  of  her,  501.    She  explains  at  dinner  her  mysterious 
appearances  at  the  ruins  of  Graffs-lust,  &c.  500.     Ital  Schreckenwald  the  steward  enters,  502 ;  tells  them  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  neighbouring  village,  and  that  they  must  leave  the  castle,  503.    She  orders  him  to  provide  for  Arthur's 
accompanying  them,  50l<.    In  the  morning  the  party  mount  and  leave  the  castle,  505.    As  they  pass  through  the  Tillage 
a  sentinel  a^irakes  and  fires ;  the  village  is  alarmed,  hut  the  party  escape,  507.    They  reach  Strasburg,  and  at  parting 
she  gives  Arthur  a  gold  chain,  508.    He  joins  his  futlier,  510.    They  go  to  the  cathedral,  where  they  see  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  Ai\jou  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  ib.    She  make«  herself  known  to  Arthur,  512 ;  and  tells  his  father  (the  Earl 
of  Oxford)  of  some  new  political  movement,  515.     At  parting  gives  Arthur  a  gold  chain,  517.    The  party,  with  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  pursuivants,  arrive  at  the  duke's  camp,  519.    Inter>'iew  between  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
620.    The  duke  promises  his  assistance  for  Queen  Margaret,  52-1' ;  and  at  the  Earl's  entreaty,  countermands  execution 
of  the  Swiss  deputies,  520.    Arthur  ordered  by  his  father  to  go  to  Queen  Margaret  at  King  Bcni*s  court  at  Aix,  529. 
The  duke  overhears  them,  and  enters  their  tent,  530.    Arthur  proceeds  with  an  escort  towards  Aix,  634.    The  Duke 
goes  in  state  to  the  council  at  Dijon,  530.    The  Committee  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  refuse  him  certain  supplies,  539. 
The  Swiss  deputies  called  in,  541.    Arnold  Bicdcrmau  sues  for  peace,  and  Donnerhugel  speaks  intemperately,  544.    The 
Duke,  enraged,  dismisses  them  with  defiance  and  threats,  and  breaks  up  the  council,  546.    Hears  of  a  trea^  between 
England  and  France,  548,  and  prepares  for  an  attack  upon  the  Swiss  frontiers,  549.     Character  of  the  good  old  King 
Beni,  553.    Arthur  arrives  at  Aix  with  his  guide,  555 ;  and  has  an  audience  with  the  king,  556.   Tho  guide's  account  of 
the  old  king's  musical  mummeries,  501.    Arthur  goes  to  the  convent  on  Mont  St.  Victoire,  562 ;  where  he  has  an 
audience  with  Queen  Margaret,  who  tells  him  of  her  sorrows,  504.    A  monk  brings  liim  a  letter  from  his  £ither,  and 
communicates  with  him,  508.    On  leaving  the  convent,  he  finds  that  the  monk  ought  not  to  have  been  trusted,  570. 
He  returns, but  too  late;  the  monk  knew  the  queen's  secret,  and  hod  escaped,  571.   Queen  Margaret  persuades  her  father 
to  sign  a  resignation  of  his  kingdom  of  Provence  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  574 ;  but  he  refuses  to  renounce  the  cause       4 
of  his  grandson,  Count  Ferrand,  577.    Ferrand  enters,  and  informs  them  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Svriss  over  Uie     ■« 
duke,  ib.    Sigismund  gives  Arthur  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Granson,  578.    The  queen  bids  Arthur  leave  Aix  and     ^ 
join  his  father,  583.    She  dies  in  the  ball-room,  585.    Tlie  Earl  of  Oxford  attends  her  fimeral,  587.    Sir  Henry  Colvin   ^^ 
informs  them  of  the  Duke's  second  and  total  defeat  at  Morat,  590 ;  and  prays  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  go  to  the  duke's ^^ 
camp,  593.    They  go  to  the  duke  at  the  castle  of  lia  Riviire,  594.    The  duke  reproached  for  inactivity,  rouaee  himself^ftij 
and  reviews  his  troops,  595  ;  and  orders  another  attack  on  the  Swiss  at  Nancy,  598.    Arthur  receives  a  challenge  frcmmami 
Donnerhugel,  599.    The  duke  disturbed  at  night  by  a  summons  from  the  secret  tribunal,  600.    Arthur  meets  Donner — ^^ai 
hugel,  and  kills  him  in  combat,  601.    The  Count  Albert  of  Geierstein  rides  up  to  him,  and  consents  to  his  marriage  withcsBZj 
the  count's  daughter,  602.     Arthur  hears  of  a  challenge  between  his  father  and  the  Count  Campo  Basso,  605  ;  vad  tells.CJ 
the  duke  of  his  rencontre  with  Donnerhugel,  600.    The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Arthur  reconnoitre  at  day-break,  and  fino^^ci 
the  outposts  deserted  by  the  Italian,  Campo  Basso,  008.    The  Swiss  attack  and  fire  the  camp,  609.    The  earl  an»^cx 
Arthur  ride  after  the  duke;  they  find  him  and  Count  Albert  dead  in  the  snow, 010.    They  surrender  to  the  Si 
party,  ib.    The  carl,  with  liis  countess  and  Arthur,  settle  in  Switzerland,  and  Arthur  marries  Anne  of  Geierstein,  613. 


Vol.  XIL— count  ROBERT  OF  PARIS. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Alexius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  43. 

Irene,  his  empress,  ib. 

Anna  Comnena,  the  historian,  their  daughter,  ib. 

Micephorus  Briennius,  the  Caesar  of  the  empire,  her  hus- 
band, 62. 

The  Sebastocrator,  or  Protosebastos,  the  highest  state 
officer,  62,  93. 

Zosimus,  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  44. 

The  Logothete,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  76. 

Michael  Cantocuzone,  the  grand  sewer,  133. 

Douban,  the  emperor's  physician,  215. 

Michael  Agelastes,  the  cynie  philosopher,  44,  73. 


NlcanoT,  the  protospathalre,  or  general,  35,  46. 

Achilles  Tatius,  the  acolyte,  an  ofiiccr  of  the  Varang'ui 

guard,  32,  35. 
Phraortes,  the  Greek  admiral,  234,  240. 
Zedekius  Ursel,   the    former  rival   of  the  emperor,    iK' 

prisoned,  138, 
Narses,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  emperor,  99. 

Vi'lTantc    }  **^°d*°*'  ®°  *^  princess,  44. 
Here  ward,  one  of  the  emperor's  Varangian  guards,  23,  32— 
Edward,  brother  of  Hereward.  killed  in  battle,  56. 
Edric,  a  domestic  at  Uereward's  barracks,  180. 


Old  OimiiDd,  193,  I 

YszlMliB,  the  vife  of  OunoDd,  20S. 

Bertha,  alm$  Agatha,  betrothed  to  Heieward,  171. 

Xartha,  miim»  Utka,  her  mother,  177. 

Haipax,  the  centnrioB,  S8y 


r 


thetBMeiSf,  .  u.  the   Immortal 

orMjtileiie,th0 «-  "     •         °°"^ 
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gtgdbwcht,  IM^  \  TaoHHriaii  naida.  '   ^^^*  ^^<""*^  <^  Yermandola,  65,  95, 

^M^  #w-»— J    .«•    t       --B       B1HIW.  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  96, 

Godfrey,  Duke  of  BoaiUoa,  94, 

Connt  Baldwfai,  Us  hrother,  tt. 

R^mond,  Coant  of  Tonlonae,  99, 

Tancred,  Prinee  of  Otnato,  195, 

Peter  the  Hcndt,  197, 

Coot  Rebeit  of  Paris,  oneof  the  cnwaiHng  princes,  99. 

Stephanos  Castor,  the  wrestler,  27.  BrenhUda  de  Aspramonte,  his  eoontess,  101. 

Lyaimaehas,  the  artist,  ib.  The  old  Knight  of  Aspramonte.  her  £uber,  175. 

Cmydon,  the  shoemaker,  259.  The  Lady  of  Aspramonte,  her  mother,  176. 

l>emetriiis,  234,  1  ^jy^gQ^  Laancelot,  their  bard,  177. 

Lascaris,  ib.         )  Mareian,  Connt  Robert's  armourer,  125. 

Tezartto,  a  Scythian  soldier,  111.  Ernest  of  Otranto.  page  to  Prince  Tancred,  194. 

Miocenes,  the  negro  slaTC  of  Agelastes,  SO.  Polydore,  his  comrade,  ib. 

The  Princess  ZoUchinm.  105,  ^   .    .,    .  ._, ,    ._  Crusaders,  Arato,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  SUtcs,  fcc 

Sir  Axtaran  de  HantUeu,  106,  }  *°  ***•  *°*"***°^  •♦^• 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople,  22.    Uereirard,  the  Yanngian  gnard,  discorered  asleq>  there,  37. 
The  Greek  sentinel  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  32.    He  wakes,  his  officer  arrives,  and  the  Greek  escapes,  ib.    Here- 
wd  goes  irith  his  officer,  AcfaiDes  Tatios,  to  the  Blacqoemal  palace,  3S.    Hereward,  left  in  the  Uack  marUe  hall,  is 
condocted  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  41 ;  who  reads  aloud  part  of  her  history  of  the  retreat  of  Laodicea,  61 ; 
and  presents  Hereward  with  a  ring,  5S.    Her  husband,  the  Cssar,  informs  oi  the  arrival  of  the  cnwaden,  76.    Here- 
wnrd  is  followed  on  the  terrace  hj-  a  black  slave,  SO ;  who  conducts  him  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Cybele,  ^l ; 
where  he  sees  Agelastes  the  Cynic,  84 ;  who  is  afterwards  joined  by  Achilles  Tatius,  %S.    Their  conspiracy,  ib.    The 
emsading  princes  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  93.    During  the  ceremony,  Count  lU^bert  of  Paris  seats  himself  on  the 
vacant  throne,  96.    He  returns  to  Constantinople  with  his  Counters  Brenhilda,  99.     They  meet  Agelastes,  1(0 ;  who 
tcfla  them  a  story  of  an  enchanted  princess  and  her  lover,  lOk    They  go  home  with  him,  109.    The  eoontcas  kills 
some  Scythian  soldiers  on  the  rood,  HI.    The  emperor's  family  come  on  elephants  to  the  house  of  Agrlastea,  116. 
They  aD  sop  there,  119.    Count  Bobert  challenged   by  Hereward  to  fight,   123.     The  emperor  gives  Agelastes 
diarge  of  the  menagerie,  128.    The  connt  and  his  wife  introduced  to  the  emperor's  state  apartments,  131.  He  destrofi 
<me  of  the  moving  gcJden  lions  of  Solomon  at  the  throne,  132.    The  state  banquet,  133.    The  Count  drinks  from  a 
drugged  cup,  135.    At  night,  ii  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Blaoriuemal  palace,  where  he  kills  a  tiger,  and 
finds  his  way  to  the  dungeon  of  Unel,  the  blind  priM>ner,  137.    An  ourang  ontang  let  dr/wn  uto  th«  dnngeon,  143. 
The  oonnt  wounds  it,  145.    The  jailer,  in  search  of  it,  is  killed  by  the  count,  147.    Hereward,  oome  to  resene  the  jailer, 
Wfotles  with  the  oonnt,  ib-    The  ourang  outang  saves  the  count's  life,  and  escapes,  ib.    Agelastes  and  Tatina  meet 
again  at  the  ruins  in  conspiracy,  150.    The  Corsar  admitted  to  the  ruins  where  the  Counteas  Brenhilda  is  detained,  154. 
Tine  ooant  and  Hereward  escaped,  enter  the  garden,  and  overhear  an  interview  between  the  Caesar  and  the  OMmtcM, 
160.     She  challenges  the  CsEsar  to  sinzie  cr>zr.fAt,  1C3.    The  count  remains  eoncnJed  in  HerewanTs  barracks,  167' 
Hereward  reports  to  Tatius  the  evap*:  of  !h^  c/un*,  lOS.     Ufrrr* Ard  m*^.s  B*'rtha,  hi%  Ij^n/thed,  in  the  ir^i^tn^ 
pursued  by  the  ourang  outansr,  171-     TT.p  K.rlv  hi-storr  of  IVrKa  and  \j:t  family,  ll'i.     Tl^e  en.peror  ii^^rttm  \\-^ 
conspiracy,  1^,  and  permits  Hereward  U>  zo  ov^r  !o  *hc  rruMuifr*'  cain;.,  1  -*i.     l'rtjriikm:**.l',Ti  *A  i:fm.}jAt  \^fM*m  \Yjt 
Caesar  and  Count  Rotjert,  ICfO.     Berha  'j^^rs,  Lo^'T'-vI  of  H^-r*"* ard,  to  \i.*:  nri.-sidfirs'  ca;np,  1'j3  ;  a/id  i*  inr.nAut^d  to 
their  council,  195.     A  df^tachment  of  th«r  forr^i  oriT'rd  to  ^':*.n*vt  tK*-  corLW,  11^7.     Tli*  *n/ffp,  Vi  elude  their  vow 
of  not  turning  their  back*  upon  the  Holy  Land,  ir.arch  Wkwari  to  ra^Ark  at  Srutari,  199.     TJi«  trtTtpfrrtfr,  in  di.»^iie, 
is  warned  by  A2»:lafte*  of  danz^r  in  the  city,  201,      U*:  '^*jf*  *.o  th*-  p**..-lar»rh'»  paia/^,  and  crin(ew»,  2'/2.     Aie»'\3uiu% 
stranded   by  the  ouranz  ou'anz,  in  pr»*i^:ic*r  of  *.}.*:  c/*un'*'*ft,  2ffJ.      T^Jt  ru.y^tt  *-A\.tr^  hi*  Aikr^.*^^  *Jt  CrwrHs 
dungeon,  and  propov?*  V:r.  for  Kirr  i\*.uj*:  Kv^Var.-i,  211.     SKt  I*a.i»  on  Uf'r*r»kr*i  *,u  *\x*:  'i^^Ti^r^on  i^^imue,  214-     Of** 
to  the  empre*s'«  aparr.T.*^',  %^A  L*  rf^/iir.\'-<i  *o  h*rr  hrj^^AJid  *\.*:  Ca-'.ar,  217-     H*^  !••  M-'.wrd,  22*5.     T'rvrl  r*^jiu^  laA 
has  the  use  of  hi*  *i'.2t'..  2CJ.     II**  v:*nr%  *}.<-  rr.'y  frfjn  'X*-  ca.*"!'-  **Trvt-,  227-     Ti.*-  *-r  [^rtz  wmn'j^  Vrm.*  w^th  Kim, 
230.     The  liit«  pr»rpaj*<  for  th*  trjrL'A*^  2-'y  •.     Tr  *■  hf^i'/:.*.  r^.»«-rj  th«r  cnj?ad*Ti  xwi  \'.^.  ('/r*^k*^,  t^*-n  frfjm  tJ^  b:/h 
cape,  near  Constant :n'^;,>.  233.     L&r.'iiZiz  of  •!.*•  rr^sMitm,  2l'A.     A'h.'!!«-%  Ta'iv.  f/ri*^4  a^av  u'/fjh  i|#riai  dv.y,  2k/. 
Procession  to  the  ncwrrio::  of '.L?  Ca^r,  2t-">,     H«r  >.  fAr4or."i  at  th*  a>*r '/f  Omt^irir;/."  ^^7.     'H^r  ttL^'tf  yff0:>*fiM 
in  state  to  the  iLf *.  V/i-vri  \*y  *':.*:  rmj-:A»^  \r'/i}\..'i:/).     I'rv^l  apfx-an,  %iA  a/ldr*-***-*  "S.*-  ff**l'.>.,  2'A.     TiJt  \jmji 
announces  th*  d«t;h  '/f  Xt^^a,^.^,  ar-d  \.'kri'jTi  of  a.':  ti^  ot;.«-r  '^yii*p;ra'/yr^.  I'A.     OalW  l>;*.»**Ta  O^it  H/^^rf.  aid 
Hereward,  with  ba**>-iii^,  2:-:.      \i*-r*rm\ri  *-i:.-*»   x.:A*'r  Coui*t  K//r>^.'t  t  'AC&fr,  2C7,   ^tA   umtt^  h^Ajk,  Lu 
betrothed,  262.     C<*:i'.l-».'/i  '-f  *..>  L.nVy'y  of*:.*  fri^j^.'or,  ib. 
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Gilbert  Oreenleaf,  the  old  archer  at  Douglaa  castle,  308. 

Fabian  Harbothel,  Sir  Aymer'a  squire,  ib. 

Anthony,  1  «     ,.  . 

Bend-the-bow,   )  E»8"«»»  *«»»«"♦  «»»• 

Thomas  Dickson,  the  flirmer  la  Douglasdtf  e,  180. 

Charles  Dickson,  his  son,  287. 

Laiarus  Powheid,  the  old  sexton  at  Douglas,  342. 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  399. 

Father  Jerome,  abbot  of  St.  Bride's  conyent,  S87» 

Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  357. 


The  Lady  Margaret  de'HantUeii,  857,  (firrt  at  Slater  VrwaU, 

at  St.  Bride's,  355.) 
Sir  James  Douglas,  "  the  Black  Douglas,"  881,  (flrat  disguised 

as  •«  the  knight  of  the  Tomb,"  375.) 
Michael  Turshull,  the  ik^gias'  dariB  Mmtsman,  820. 
Hugo  Hugonet,  the  Douglas'  minstrel,  804. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Eroeldoon,  806. 
Henry  Lord  Cliffiird,  an  English  genera],  ik. 
Soldiers,  Huntsmen,  Attendants,  ftc. 


/' 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


The  Lady  Aognsta,  in  disgoiae,  proceeds,  with  a  minstrel  guide,  to  visit  Sir  John  de  Walton,  at  Dooglas  caitk,  2SI.. 
They  rest  for  the  night  at  a  farm-hoose  in  Bouglasdair,  2SS.  The  minstrel  oondocts  her  to  the  oonveiit  oC  St.  Bride^ 
294.  Proceeds  with  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to  the  castle,  205  ;  and  tella  the  stoiy  of  Thomas  the  EhyniJR',  And  iHe 
mysterious  hook  in  the  Douglaa  library,  304.  They  are  admitted  into  the  castle,  308.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  gOvenoi' 
of  the  castle,  quarrels  with  Sir  Aymer,  his  lieutenant,  for  admitting  the  stranger,  315.  Grand  hunting  match,  S17> 
The  dark  Douglas'  huntsman  defies  De  Walton  in  the  forest,  and  escapes,  320.  De  Widton  visits  the  minatrd,  in  the 
library,  and  threatens  him  with  torture,  as  a  spy,  331.  lie  takes  a  letter  from  the  minstrel  to  the  Lady  Augusta,  at  the 
convent,  and  she  refuses  to  see  him,  337.  Sir  Aymer  meets  a  Douglas'  knight  in  the  town,  at  night,  uid  suddenly  loaes 
sight  of  him,  339.  Uis  interview  with  the  old  sexton  in  the  ruined  vault,  inquiring  for  the  knight,  342.  He  sends  the 
sexton  prisoner  to  the  castle,  343,  and  goes  to  the  conveut  to  arrest  the  Lady  Augusta,  348.  She  is  suffered  to  be 
alone  the  previous  night,  353.  Sister  Ursula  comes  to  her  at  night  l^  a  private  ^jp,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  expbdas 
to  her  the  motive  of  her  disguise  and  joun^y,  354.  The  sister  inibrtol  her  that'sntf  is  the'LbdQr  Margaret  de  Hantlieo, 
and  of  her  cruel  treatment,  &c.  357.  Th^  escape  togrtlier  from  the  convent,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  leaves  a  letter  for 
the  minstrel,  authorizing  him  to  tell  her  secret,  300.  De  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  leam  it  from  him  in  the  dungeon, 
and  are  reconciled  to  each  other,  365.  She  is  left  alone  by  Sister  Ursula  in  the  forest,  374,  and  meets  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  disguised  as  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  375.  He  takes  her  to  his  rendezvous,  381.  She  is  blindfolded, 
and  led  by  him  and  the  dark  huntsman  to  De  Walton,  in  the  forest,  382.  Her  liberty  proposed,  on  oonditi^  ^1)6 
castle  surrenders,  386.  De  Walton  attacks  and  wounds  the  huntsman,  386;  and  fights  with  Doo^ae,  S88.  :Tbe 
Lady  Augusta  persuades  them  to  a  truce,  and  to  attend  divine  service  with  her  in  the  dmreh,  407.  Slis  meete  th^ 
minstrel  there,  398.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  after  service,  visits  the  dying  huntsman  in  the  vault,  401.  Conflict 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  cliurch,  405.  Farmer  Dickson's  son  killed,  406.  Sir  Aymer  fights,  and  sorren- 
ders  to  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  407.  A  messenger  arrives  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who  was  coming  to  the  support  of 
De  Walton)  with  news  of  his  defeat,  409.  De  Walton  stipulates  for  the  surrender  of  Douglaa  outtle,  4^0  i  vd 
afterwards  obtains  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Augusta. 


Vol.  XIL— my  AUNT  MARGARET'S  MIRROR. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED, 


Mrs.  Margsret  Bothwell,  and  her  nephew,  who  Introduce 

the  story,  417. 
Sir  Philip  Forester,  a  libertine  knight,  422. 
Lady  Jemima  Forester,  his  wife,  423. 


Lady  Bothwell,  her  sister.  424. 
Major  Falconer,  brother  to  Lady  Both  well,  425. 
The  Family  Physician  of  Lady  Bothwell,  433. 
Doc'or  Baptikti  DamiottI,  a  Paduan  quack,  427. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  Philip  Foreuter  leaves  his  wife  in  Edinburgh,  and  goes  to  the  Continent,  4*2  k  She  and  her  sister,  Ixidy  Bothwell, 
go  to  the  Paduan  doctor's  house,  and  sec  in  the  Knchantcd  Mirror,  displayed  by  him,  a  picture  representing  the  clan- 
destine marriage  and  infidelity  of  Sir  Philip,  which  receives  confirmation,  4:28.  Sir  Philip  appears  in  disguise  to  Lady 
Bothwell  at  an  assembly,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  4<35 ;  and  on  being  detected,  escapes,  436. 
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Vol.  XII.— the  TAPESTRIED  CHAMBER. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Xord  WoodvIUe,  439. 

Genoil  Browne,  his  vialtor,  438. 


The  Apparition  of  "  the  Lady  In  the  Sacque,"  443. 
Friends  of  Lord  Woodville,  Servants,  fte. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Qenenl  Browne  arriTea  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Woodville,  '1<38 ;  and  is  appointed  to  sleep  in  the  Tapestried  Cliamber,  'MO. 
Qis..dDseriptioii,  aiext  moniing,  of  the  Lady  in  the  Saoque,  442. 
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TdL,  XIL— THE    LAIRD'S    JOCK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


HAte  AnMti«n|;.  the  Laird  of  Mangerton,  called  "  The 
':iLaiiA'ftJMk,'*447. 
Yowig  Amatmng,  hto  stA,  the  Scottish  champion,  448. 


The  Laird's  daufhter,  448. 
Poster,  the  Enf(llsh  chsmpfon,  ift. 
EngUsh  and  Scottish  Soldiers. 


i  . 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Vm  Lftirfff  Jodc,  an  <dd  warrior,  witnesses  a  nitirmal  combat  in  liddesdale  ralley,  Mwcen  liis  vnt,  tlie  HaAi'uh 
cbamidon,  and  Foster,  the  English  duunpion,  in  which  his  son  is  vanqoisbed,  447. 


PAGE      I 

Abdallah.  one  of  Sir  Brian  de  Boii 

Gilbert's  slave* Tmnhoe     .  896, 400 

Abdallah  el  HadKi.Saladin's  envoy  .    ,  Taluman    ■     .    70H 

At)ney,  Albert  Lee's  friend Wondttock  .    .      38 

Ackland  (8ir  Thot.),  a  royalist  .  .  .  ttitto  .  .  .  2H<> 
Adie    of   Aikenshaw,  a   neighbour  of 

(ilendinning Bionatlery  .    .    211 

Adonbcc  el  Hakim,  the  physician,  (a 

disguise  assumed  by  Saladin)    .     .     .   Taliaman    .     .    67G 
Agelastes  (Michael),  the  cynic  philofo- 

iiher Count  Robert  44,73 

Aikwood  (Ringan),  the  KnockwinmH>k 

forcHter Antiquary  .     .     1C6 

Airlic  (the  EarUa  in  King  Charles's 

service Leg.  of  Montrose  273 

Alasco,  the  astrologer  {alias^  Dr.  Deme- 
trius Doboobie) Kenil  worth      .     150 

Albany  ( Murdoch,  Duke  of),  nephew  to 

Robert,  King  of  Scotland FairM.of  Perth,  296 

Albany  (Robert,  Duke  of),  brother  of 

King  Robert ditto ...       75 

Albvrick.  Prince  Richard's  esquire  .     .  Betrothed    .    .    4!;l 

Albcrick  of  Mortemar Talttman    .     .     Gl!) 

Albert  nfGeienU'in  (Count)  .  .  .  .  AnneoJGeierA\6,b()% 
Aldovrand    (Father),     Sir    Raymond's 

chaplain Betrothed    .     .     326 

Aldrick  (the  Jesuit),  the  Countess  of 

Derby'*  confessor Peter  it    .     .     .    461 

Alice,  dame  Whitecraft's  servant  girl    .        ditto  .     .     .    500 

Alice  (the  Lady) Monastery  .     .       44 

Alice  (iray,  a  former  tenant   of   the 

Ravenswoods Bride  of  Lam.      36 

Alicia  (the  Lady),    daughter  of  Lord 

Waldemar  Fitzurse Iranhoe  .     .     .     443 

A  lick  Pol  worth Warerley     .293,340 

Alison, an olddomesticatCumnor Place  Kenttworth      .     164 
Allan  ( Mrs.),  the  housekeeper  at  Wood- 
bourne  Guy Mannering   612 

AUan-a-dale,  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men  Iranhoe  .     .     . 

Allan,  Lord  Ravenswood Bride  of  Lam.      23 

Allan  Rrcck  Cameron  (Serjeant)  .  .  UighlandlVidoK  A\Z 
Allen  (Long),  in  King  Richard's  guard.  Talisman  .  .  667 
Allen  (Major),  in  the  royal  army  .  .  Old  Mortality .  4bl 
Ambrose,  the  Misses    Arthuret's   old 

domestic Redgauntlet    .    216 

Ambrose  (Brother),  a  monk  attending 

Prior  Aylmer Iranhoe  .    .416,553 

Ambrose  (Father),   or  Edward  Glen- 
dinning,  abbot  of  Kennaquhair    .    .  Abbot     .    .    .    370 
afterwards  disguised  as  a  ser- 
vant at  Kinross     ....         ditto  .     .    .    492 
Amelot,  Sir  Damian  dc  Lacy's  page     .  Betrothed    .    .    444 
Amoury  (Sir  Giles),  the  Grand  Master 

of  the  Templars Talisman    .     .    589 

Andervon  (Eppie),  a  servant  at  Meg 

Dods's  Inn St.Ronan'sWell  S\7 

Andr6  (Petit),  a  public  executioner  .  Quen.Durward  66 
Andr^  (Petit),  a  public  executioner  .  AnneofGeier.  419 
Andrew,  the  gardener  at  Woodboume  GuyMannering  424 
Andrews,  a  private  in  the  royal  army  .  Old  Murtaliy  .  450 
Anjou  (Prince  John  of),    brother  of 

King  Richard Iranhoe  ...     429 

Ann  (the  Princess),  the  Fiady  of  Beaujeu  Quen.Durward  85 
Annabella,  dueen  Consort  of  Rotiert 

III.  of  Scotland F.Maidof  Perth      77 

Annaple,  Hobbie  Elliott's  former  nurse  Black  Dwarf  .  328 
Annaple  Bailxou,  the  nurse  with  Effie 

Deans II.ofMidLotk.    654 

Anne  (the  Lady),  daughter  of  the  Duke 

of  York Permit  ...    685 


Annie  Winnie,  an  old  sybil     .    .    .    . 

Ansclm  (Prior),  of  St.  Dominic,  the 
old  king's  confessor 

Anster  (Hob),  a  constable  at  Kinrosi 
village 

Anthony,  the  old  i>ostilion  at  Meg  Dodt' 

Anthony,  an  English  archer  at  Dick- 
son's cottage 

Anton,  one  of  Henry  Smith'K  men  .    . 

Antonio,  a  .Swiss  lad,  the  guide  firom 
Lucerne 

Antrim  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Chariea's 

■Vi\ ICO    ••••«••■»,« 

Arbn>ath  (I^rd),  and  other  noble*  of 
(luecn  Mary's  party 

Archibald  (John),  duke  of  Argyle's 
attendant 

Argontin  (leSieur  d'),  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  officers     ...... 

Argylc  (the  Duke  of),  "Mac  Galium 
More" 

Argylc  (the  Duke  of) 

Argyle  (the  Duchess  of) 

Argylc  (the  Marquis  of) 

"  Mac  Callum  More,"  or  "Gillet- 

pie  Grumach" 

afterwards    disguised  as  Mur- 
doch Campion 

Argylc  (Marquis  of),  (••  Claverhouse") 
a  kinsman  of  Edgar  Ravenswood 

"  Arion,"  and  other  masques  at  Kenil- 
worth 

Arlington  (Henry  Bennct,  Earl  of),  a 
privy  councillor 

Armstrong  (Archie),  the  court  Jester    . 

Armstrong  (Grace),  Hobbie  EUiot'a 
bride  elect 

Armstrong  (John),  the  Laird  of  Man- 
ger ton,  ••  The  Laird's  Jock"      .     .    . 

Armstrong  (Young),  his  son,  the  Scot- 
tish champion 

Amheim  (the  Baroness  of)     .... 

Arnheim  (Sybillaof),  Anne  of  Geier- 
steiu's  mother 

Arnheim  (the  Baron  Herman  Von), 
Anne  of  Geierstein's  grandfather  in 
Donnerhugel's  narrative 

Arnold,  the  torch-bearer  at  Rothemrood 

Amot  (Andrew),  one  of  le  BalafM's 
yeomen 

Arthuret  (Mist  Seraphina),  a  Papist 
lady 

Arthuret  (Miss  Angelica),  her  sister     . 

Arundel  (the  Earl  of),  a  crusader,  one 
of  the  Lords  Marchers 

Ashton(>ir  William),  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  Scotland 

Ashton  (Lady  Eleanor),  his  wife      .    . 

Ashton  (Colonel  Sholto  Douglas),  their 
eldekt  son 

Ashton  (Lucy),  their  daughter,  be- 
trothed to  Edgar  Ravenswood,  mar- 
ried to  the  laird  of  Bucklaw    .     .     . 

Ashton  (Henr)-),  her  younger  brother 

Aspramonte  (Krenhilda  d').  Countess 
of  Count  Robert  of  Paris    .... 

Aspramonte  (old  Knight  of),  her  father 

Aicpramonte  ( Lady  of),  her  mother .     . 

Attarte,  an  attendant  on  the  Princesa 
Anna  Comnena 
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Bride  of  Lam.    157 
F.MoidofPertk    78 


Abbot,    .    .     .    4M 
St.Rommn'tWeil  418 

Castle  Hmngermii  289 
P.MakdoifPertk  1C4 

Amme  of  Oeier,    317 

Leg.ofMomlnMt  277 

Abbot      .    .     .    55S 

Il.ofMid'Loth,  556 

Amme  «/  Geier,    iH 

RobRof,    .   93.129 

H.ofMidlMk.  514 

ditto  ...    584 

Leg.  of  Montrose  300 

ditto  ...    272 

ditto  .    .     .    3C6 

Bride  <^f  Lum.^,\W 

KenilwortM     .    331 

Peveril    ...    569 
A'^e*.    ...    311 

Black  Dwmrf  .    310 

LairdTtJoek   .    447 

ditto  .    .    ,     ib. 
Amme  of  Geier,    490 

ditto  .     .393.40^ 


ditto  .    .    . 
Iranhoe .    .    . 

Qtun.Dmrward 


Redgauntlet 
ditto  .    . 

Betrothed    . 

Bride  of  Lam 
ditto  .    . 

ditto  .     . 


ditto  .    . 
dUto  .    . 

Count  Robert 
ditto  .    . 
ditto  .    . 

Count  Robert 
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Atton  (Sir  Jacob),   of  King  Charlct 

the  First* •  party Woodstock  .    .      33 

Alhelitene,  the  Thane  of  ConinfibaT|li, 

**  The  Unready" Ivauhoe  .    .    .    431 

Auchtermuchty  (John),  the  eanier  at 

Kinroai Abbot     ...    533 

Aogiutna  (Philip),  King  of  France,  a 

cnuader Talisman    .    .    607 

Aoatria  (Leopold,  Ardbdnke  of),  a  cru- 

Mder ditto  ...    599 

AtvdcI  (the  LadT  Alice  of),  wife  of 

Waller,  Che  Knight  of, Monastery  .    .      44 

Avenel  (the  Knight  of).   Sir  Halbert 

Glendinning Abbot     ...    307 

ATenel  (the  Lady  Mary  of)  ....  ditto  ...  296 
Avenel  (Mary),  daughter  of  the  Lady 

Alice  ATenel Monastery  .    .      48 

Avenel  (Julian),  the  usurper  of  Avenel 

caitle ditto  ...      49 

Avenel  (the  White  Lady  of),  a  spirit  .  ditto  47,  62,  83 
Aylmer  (Mrs.),    a  neighbour  of    Sir 

Henry  Lee Wooditock  .    .    324 

AymeTi  the  prior  of  Jorvaulz  abbey    .  Ivanhoe  .    .    .  395-7 


Basis,  old  Alice  Gray's  servant  girl    .  Bride  of  Lam.      86 
Badger  (Will).    Sir    Hugh    Robsarfs 

favourite  domestic Keniltrorth  97 

Baillie(  General),  a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.  of  Montrose  S37 

Baillie  (Giles),  a  gipsey GuyMannering  417 

Bailsott   (Annaple),    the  nurse   with 

Effle  Deans //.  of  Mid-Loth.  654 

Bajaaet,  a  black  page  at  St.  James's 

palace Peveril   .    .    .    592 

Balafr^  (le),  alias  Ludovic  Lesly     .    .  Quen.  Durward     55 
Balchristie  (Janet),  the  Laird  of  Dum- 

biedikes's  housekeeper H.  of  Mid-Loth.  365 

Balderstone  (Caleb),  the  old  butler  at 

Wolfs  Crag  Tower Bride  of  Lam.      57 

Biddrick,  an  ancestor  of  the  Berengers  Betrothed    .    .400 
Baldrlngbam    (the  Lady    Emengarde 

of),  Lady  Eveline's  grand-aunt    .    .        ditto  .    .    .    384 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury    .        ditto  .    .    .    420 
Baldwin  (Count),  a  crusader,  brother  of 
Godfrey,  duke  of  Bouillon  ....  Cr.unt  Robert  .      94 

B&idwln  de  Oyley Iianhoe  .    .    .    448 

Balfour  (John),  of  Burley,  a  leader 

of  tiie  Covenanters' army    .    .    .    .  Old  Mortality .    419 
%  afterwards  disguised  as  Quen- 

tin  Mackell  of  Irongray  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  658 
Baliol  (Edward),  usurper  of  Scotland.  A(></paMn//«/  .  155 
Baliol  (Mrs.),  Mr.  Croftangry's  friend 

in  the  introductory  chapter      .     .     .  F.  Maid  of  Perth      8 
Baliol  (Mrs.  Bethune),  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  story    High.  JfidowZOi, 409 

Ballenkeiroch.  a  Highland  chief,   an 

old  friend  of  FerguK  Mclvor    .     .     .  Waverley    .    .     135 
Balruddery,  (the  Laird  of),  a  relation 

of  Godfrey  Bertram GuyMannering    405 

Balue  (Cardinal),    in  Louis  the    Ele- 
venth's court Quen.  Durward     83 

Balveny  (Lord),  kinsman  of  the  earl  of 

Douglas Fair  M.  of  Perth  269 

Bamberg  (the  Bishop  of),  in  Donner- 

hugel's  narrative Anne  of  Grier.    400 

Baptisti  Damiotti AuntM.'sMirroritl 

Barak  el    Iladgi,    an   emissary   from 

Ilyder  Ali's  court Surgeon'tDaugh.  557 

Bardon  (Hugh),  the  scoutmaster  under 

lieutenant  Fitzurse Iranhoe  .    .    .    607 

Barnes,  Colonel  Mannering's  servant  at 

Woodboume Guy  Mannering  548 

Bartholomew  (Brother),  the  guide  to- 
wards Strasburg Anne  of  Geier.    454 

Barstow,  aliat  Fenwicke  (Captain),  the 
Jestiit,  a  secret  corscs|K}ndcnt  of  the 

CounteM  of  Derby Peveril   .    .    .    582 

Bauldie,  the  Quaker's  stable  boy     .     .  Redgauntlet  54 
Bauldie,  the  old  shepherd  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  story Black  Dwarf  .    297 

Beacon(Tom),  Master Chiffinch'sgroom  Peveril  .    .  515,556 
Bean  Lean  (Donald),  alias  Will  Ruth- 
vcn,  or  Ruffin,  a  Highland  robber 

chief Waverley    .    .    118 

disguised  as   the  pedlar  on 

the  road  side ditto  .    .    .    269 

Bean  (Alice),  his  daughter      ....        ditto  ...    122 
Bearclifl'(Deacon),atthe  Kippletringan 

inn GuyMannering    431 

Beaujeu  (Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de), 

keeper  of  the  gambling  house  .     .     .  Nigel .     .    .     .     117 
'Beaujeu  (le  Comte  de),  a  French  officer 

in  the  Chevalier's  army Waverley    .    .    295 
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Beaumanoir  (Sir  Lucas),  Grand  Master 

of  the  Knights  Templars     ....  Ivanhoe ...    61 1 
Beenie,  the     diamber-mald    at  Meg 

Dods'sinn St.  Ronan's  Well  517 

Beg  (Callum),  Feigus  Maclvor's  page  .  Waverley    .    .     126 
Beg  (Toshach).  second  to  Mac  Gillie 

Chattanach  at  the  conflict    .    .    .    ,  Fair  M.  of  Perth  tM 
Bellenden    (Lady    Margaret),    of  the 
Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  an  old  Tory 

Iday Old  Mortality.    408 

Bellenden   (old    Mayor     Miles),   her 

brother ditto  ...    470 

Bellenden  (Miss  Edith),  her  grand- 
daughter, betrothed  to  Lord  Even- 
dale,  afterwards  married  to  Henry 

Morton ditto.    .408,673 

Bend-the-bow,  an   English  archer,  at 

Dickson's  Cottage Castle  Da$tferous2S9 

Ben  Israel,  or  Ben  Samuel  (Nathan), 
the   physician,  friend  of  Isaac  the 

Jew Ivanhoe  .    .  609,634 

Benjie  (Little),  or  Benjamin  Colthred, 

a  spy  employed  by  Crixtal  Nixon.    .Redgauntlet     •      25 
Bennet  (Brother),  a  monk  at  St  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .    .      66 

Berengaria,  Queen-Consort  of  Richard 

Cneur  de  Lion Talisman   .615,633 

Berenger    (Sir    Raymond),    the    old 

Norman  warrior Betrothed   .    .    S12 

Berenger  (the  Lady  Eveline),  Sir  Ray- 
mond's daughter,  betrothed   to  Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy .    . 

Berkely(the  Lady  Augiuta),  plighted, 
and  afterwards  married,  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  first  in  disguise  as  Au- 
gustine tlie  minstrel's  son     .... 
Bertha,   or  Agatha,  the  betrothed  of 

Hereward Count  Robert  .     171 

Bertram,  the  English  minstrel    .    .     .  Castle DangeromsiHl 
Bertram  (Mr.  Godfrey),  the  Laird  of 

Ellangowan Guy  Mannering 

Bertram  ( Mrs),  his  wife ditto .    .    . 

Bertram  (Henry),  their  son,  in   love 

with  Julia  Mannering ditto  .    .    . 

alias  Capt.  Vanbeest  Brown  .        ditto  ,    .    . 

alias  Dawson ditto  .    .    . 

alias  Dudley ditto  .    .    . 

Bertram  (Lucy),  his  sister ditto  .    .    . 

Bertram  (Sir  Allan),  an  ancestor  of  the 

Laird  of  Ellangowan ditto  .    .    , 

Bertram  (Dennis),  ditto ditto  .    .    . 

Bertram  ( Donohoe),  ditto ditto  .    .    . 

Bertram  (Lewis),  father  of  ditto  .     .    .        ditto.    .    . 
Bertram  (Captain  Andrew),  a  relation 

of  ditto ditto  .    .    . 

Berwine,  the  Lady  of  Baldringham's 

favourite  attendant Betrothed   .    . 

Bibbet    (Master),    General  Harrison's 

secretary Woodstock  .    .     113 

~         "  H.of  Mid-Loth.  Mi 


ditto.    .313,325 


CastleDaugerous  28S 


389 
406 

397 
472 
ib. 
576 
442 

390 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

561 

384 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


506 
95 


ib. 
434 


"  Bible  Butler" 

Bickcrton     (Mrs.)     landlady     of  the 

"  Seven  Stars"  inn  in  York 
Bidc-the-Bent(Mr.Peter).  the  minister 

of  Wolfs  f  lope  village Bride  of  Lam 

Bidmore(Lord),  the  Rev.  JosiabCargill's 

patron St.  Ronan's  Well  433 

Bidmore  (the    Hon.    Augustus),    his 

son,  Mr.  C.'s  pupil 

Bidmore    (Miss  Augiuta),  Lord  B.'s 

daughter,  beloved  by  Mr.  Cargill .     . 
Biedcrman  (Arnold),  the  Landamman 

of  Unterwalden,  {alitUt  Count  Arnold 

of  Geierstein ) Anne  of  Geier  Z36M9 

Biederman  (Bertha\  his  late  wife    .    .        ditto.     .    .351 
Biederman  ( Rudiger),  his  son      .     .    .        ditto .    .    .    345 

Bicderman  (Ernes  I),  ditto ditto.     .     .     347 

Biederman  (Sigismund),  "  the  simple," 

ditto ditto 

Biederman  (Ulrick).  ditto ditto 

Bigot  (de),  Prince  John's  seneschal .    .  Ivanhoe 
Bimbister  (Margery),  the  old  Ranzel- 

man's  spouse Pirate 

Bindloose  (Master  John),  the  sheriff's 

clerk, /I'c.  at  Matchthom     .     .     .     .St.Ronan'sW. iiS,i\7 
Binks    (Sir     Bingo),    a     foxhunting 

baronet  at  the  Spa ditto 

Binks  (Lady),  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 

Rachel  Bonnyrigg ditto 

Bittlebrains  (Lord),  a  friend  of  Sir  W. 

Ashton Bride  of  Lam. .   121 

Bittlebrains  (Ladv)  his  wife    ....        ditto    .    .    .    ib. 
Blacklees  (Tomal'in),  in  King  Richard's 

guard Talisman   .    .    6G7 


378 
347 
467 

370 


.    340 
ib.S6l 
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Dlnckchestor  (the  Counteu  of),  sister 
to  I»nl  Dal^arno 

Bladderiikate  (Lord),  one  of  the  Judges 

Blair  (Father  Clement),  a  Carthusian 
monk,  Caiherine's  Ci)nfeiisor      .     .     . 

Blanche,  one  of  Lady  Eveline's  atten- 
dant:)  

Blandeville  (Lndy  Emily),  a  neighbour 
of  the  Waverleyb',  afterwards  married 
to  Col.  Talbot 

BL-tne  (Niell),  the  town  piper  and 
publican 

BIuMP  (Jenny),  hio  daughter    .... 

Blattergowl  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  minister 
of  Trutcosey        

BletKon  /Martin  Joshua),  one  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners    .     .     . 

Blinkinsop,  a  smu}{gler 

Block  (Martin),  one  of  the  eommittee 
fif  the  estates  of  Burgundy  .... 

Blok  (Nikkei),  the  butcher,  one  of  the 
insurgents  at  Liege 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  Ring  Richard's 
favourite  minstrel 

Blood  (Col.  Thomas),  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  emissary 

Blount  (Nich.).  [afterwards  knighted] 
the  E.  of  Sussex's  master  of  the  hone 

Blower  ( Mrs. Margaret),the  shipowner's 
widow  at  the  8i>a,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Ouackleben 

Buhemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  a 
crusader    

BoiKgelin  (the  young  Countess  de).  at 
King  Ken6'R  bnll  at  Aix 

Bois-Guill>ert  (Sir  Urian  de),  a  pre- 
ceptor of  tlie  Knights  Templars    .    . 

Bolton  (Stawarth).  an  English  officer    . 

BonifHCo    (Father),    the     ex-abbot  of 

Kennaquhair 

first  as   Blinkhoodie,   tlie  old 
gardener  at  Kinross    .     .     . 
afterwards  as  the  old  gardener 
at  Dundrennan 

Boniface  (Abbot),  of  St.  Mary's  convent 

Bonstettin  (Nicholas),  the  olJ  deputy 
of  Schwitz,  one  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy      

Bortliron  (Anthony),  the  murderer  in 
Sir  John  Ramomey's  service    .     .     . 

Boosballoch  (Neil),  the  Highland  cow- 
herd        

Bothwell  (Sergeant),  alias  Francis 
Stewart,  in  the  royal  army    .... 

Bothwell  (Lady),  Lady  Forester's  sister 

Bothwell  (Sir  Cieoffrey),  Lady  B.'s  hus- 
band       

Bothwell  (Mrs.  Margaret),  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  story 

Botolph  (Priorof  St.) 

Bouillon ((iodfrvy,  Duke  of),  acru<ador 

Bowyer(  Master),  usher  of  the  black  P»d 

Brackel  (Adrian),  the  mountebank, 
formerly  master  of  Fenella,  alias 
Zarah 

Bracy(Sir  Maurice  de),  a  follower  of 
Prince  John 

Bradbournc  (Mistress  Lilias),  Lady 
Avenel's  waiting  woman 

Bradwatdine  &Tully  Veolnn  (the  Haron 
of),  Mr  C(»smoComyne  Bradwardine 

Bradwardine(Rose  Comyne)hisdaugh- 
ter,  (afterwards  married  to  Wavcrley) 

Bradwardine  (MalcoInO,  of  Inch- 
grabbit.  a  relation  of  ditto  .... 

Breck(  Alison),  an  old  fishwife,  a  friend 
of  the  Mucklebackits 

Breck  (Angus),  a  follower  of  Rob  Roy 

Brengwain,  wife  of  Gwenwyn,  Prince 
of  Povys 

Bretagne  (the  Duke  of) 

Brewer  (Sam),  a  follower  of  Sir  GeoflTrey 
Peveril 

Bridesley  (Joe),  tho  horse-dealer  at 
Liverpool  

Bridgenorth  (Major  Ralph),  a  round- 
head, a  neighbour  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril 

Bridgenorth  (Mrs.),  his  wife   .... 

Bridgenorth  (Alice),  their  daughter, 
afterwards  married  to  Julian  Peveril 

Bridget  (Mother),  the  abbess  of  St. 
Catherine,  Catherine  Seytou's  aunt  . 
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ditto  ...     218 
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ditto  ...     424 

ditto  ...  417 
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Count  Robert  .  !«4 
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Peveril  . 
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Trahhoe  . 

.    432 
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Antiquary 
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Biidget   (May),    the    milkwoman    at 

Falkland  Castle Faif  M,  of  Perth  »9 

Bridgeward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper 

at  Kennaquhair Abbot     .     . 

Bridgeward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper 

at  St.  Mary's  convent       Monastery  . 

Bridoon  (Corporal),  in  Lieut.  Nosebag's 

regiment Wavertep    . 

Briennius  (Nicephorus),  the  Csesar  of 

the  Grecian  Empire Connt  Itoberi 

Brituon  (Sergt.).  with  Stawarth  Bolton  Monastery  . 

Broad  Thoresby /ranAotf  .    . 

Broken-girth-flow  (Laird  of),  one  of  the 

Jacobite  conspirators Black  Dwmf 

Brown  (Vanbeest),  Dirk    Hatteralck's 

lieutenant Ouy  Manmertmf  Ml,  ill 

Brown    (Jonathan),    landlord    of    the 

Black  Bear  at  Darlington  ....  Rob  Mof,  .  .  Of 
Browne  ((H?ncral),  a  visitor  at    Lord 

Woodvilltt's Top.  Chamber     4M 

Broxmonth  (John),  a  neighbour  of  Hob 

Miller's Momasterf 

Brydune,  or  Glendinning(Rlspeth)  .    .        ditto. 
Buckingham  (the  Duke  of),  m  Charles 

the  Second's  Court IToodslecs* 

Buckingham  (the  duke  of),  "  Steenie," 

favourite  of  James  I Nigel 

Buckingham  (Geo.  Villiers,  Duke  of), 

Charles  the  Second's  favourite  .  .  . 
Buckingham  (Mary,  Duchess  of )  .  . 
Bucklaw  (the    Laird    of),    or    Frank 

Hayston,  afterwards   Laird  of  Gir- 

nington,  and  married  to  Lucy  Ashton 
Bullsegg ( Mr.).the  Laird  of  Killancxifvit, 

a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
Buhner  (Valentine),  the  titular  Earl  of 

Etherington,  son  of  the  late  Earl  and 

Mrs.     Bulmer,     married     to   Clara 

Mowbray St.Roman's  W,  8$%,  €99 

Bulmer  (.Mrs. Ann),  his  mother, married 

to  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  during  the 

life  of  his  countess 

Bunce  (Jack),  a  comrade  of  the  pirate, 

alias  Fredk.  AlUmont,  a  ci-devant 

player Pirato 

Buncle,    messenger   to     the    Earl   of 

Dougl  :s FairM.ofPtrtk  MS 

Buonaventura     (Father),    a    disguise 

assumed  by  the  Pretender  ....  Redgammliet  .  219 
Buremhurg  (Sir  Adrian  de),  a  veteran 

knight  of  Berne Jmne  of  Geier,    589 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  "  Charles  the 

Bold" 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  "  Charles  the 

Burgundy  (the  chancellor  of),  the  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne 

Burgundy  (the  marshall  of )    .     .     . 

liurleigh  (Lord),  the  lord  treasurer  . 

HurleiKh  (Lord),  a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.ofMontroot  8fS 

Butler  (.Mr.),  the  military  chaplain  at 
Madras Surgeont'tDmmgk,  Wt 

Butler  ( Reuben),a  presbyterian  minister 
(married  to  Jeanie  Deans)    .    .     .    .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  SS9 

Butler  (l)enj.imin),  his  father  .     .     .     .        Alto 

Butler  (Stephen,  or  Bible),  Reuben's 
grandfather ditto 

Butler  (widow  Judith),  Reuben's  grand- 
mother   

Riitlt>r  (Euphemia  or  Femie),  his  child. 

Butler  (David) ditto    . 

Butler  (Reuben) ditto    . 

CAnwALLON.PrinceGwcnwyn'sfavourite 

bard,  afterwards  disguised  as  Bernault 

Vidal.  minstrel  to  Sir  Hugo  do  Lacy  Betrothed  SIS,  4S4-0 
Calder  (Quarter-master),  at  Madras  .  Surgeon**Datifh,  bS9 
Calistaof  .Mountfaucon  (the  Lady)  .  .  Tatismam  .  .  616 
Calvert,  the  Earl  of  Glenallan's  groom.  Amtiquae§  .  .  S27 
Cameron  (Sergt.  Allan  Breck),  under 

Capt.  Campbell High.  Widow  .    443 

Campbell  (the  Lady  Mary),  daughter 

of  the  Duke  of  Argyle ff.  of  Mid-Leih.  bH 


ditto 


sa9 


Quen.  D 


rd  U9 


Jmne  of  GeUr.    519 


ditto .    . 

ditto .     . 

Kenilworth. 


135 


ditto  . 

• 

a 

8CS 

ditto  . 

• 

• 

048 

ditto  . 

• 

• 

a. 

ditto  . 

• 

• 

ib. 

Campbell  (the  Lady  Caroline),  ditto 

Campbell  (Sir  Duncan),  the  Knight  of 
Ardenvohr,  in  Argyle's  army    .    .     . 

Campbell  (Lady  Mary),  his  wife  .    .     . 

Campbell  (Sir  Duncan),  the  Knight  of 
A  uchenbrcck.  in  Argyle's  army    .     . 

Campbell  (Murdoch),  a  servant,  a  dis- 
guise assumed  by  the  M.  of  Argyle  . 

Campbell  (General),  ("  Black  Colin 
Campbell,")  in  the  king's  service  .    . 


ditto 


ib. 


Leg.of  Mantrote  278 
ditto  .    .    .    2S3 


dUto 


341 


dUto  .    .  806-310 
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iCampben  (Capt.).  or  '*  BaicsldiBe,*'  or 

"Green  Colin" m^h.  Widow  .    446 

Cnmpo  Baseo  (the  Coont  of),  one  of  tbe 

D.  of  Bainnndy's  officen  ....  Qmen,  Dmntard  258 
Campo  Buto  (the  Count  of),  ditto  ditto  J  •a«<^  G«Mr.  M6 
Cantacnieno  (Miduel).  the  emperoi's 

grand  sewer C*mmi  Rokert  .    123 

Cutzipe  (lin.)*  a  former  friend   of 

NantyEwart BedgawnHH     .    202 

Cantrips  (i««ia),lwrdaii|^ter,betraTed 

hj  mm ditH  .    .    .      ib. 

C^wtern  (Capl.).  e^it.  of  an  Indiaman  Smryv»*sDaugk.  662 
Caradoc  of  Menwjgeat,  Prinoe  Gven- 

vyn'sjoiiBMr bard Betroiked    .    .    317 

Carey  (PattidL),  tbe  poet,  broCfaer  of 

.   LocA  Falkland Woodshtek  .    .    277 

Cacipll(the  Rer.  Josiah),  the  minister  of 

St.  Ronan's SLRommm'a  Well  433 

Caileton(CapL),aaoflfaerin*bejmards  Perm/  ...    711 
Caroline^     Qneeii'Conaort    of  George 

theSnd. H.  of  Mid-Loth.  b66 

Cvrol,  tha  depttty  nshar  at  Kenihrorth 

Castle KemUtPifrtk     .    209 

Caspar,    die     Baron     of    Amheim's 

master  of  tta  hooe AnmeofGtier.    397 

Castor  (Stephanos),    tibe  wrssder,     a 

citixen Count  Robert  .      27 

Catherine,  Q^een-Conaort  of  Charles 

'   tbe  2nd Pereril    ...    691 

Catharine   of   Mevport,  the   lady  of 

JnlianATenel Monatterg  .    .    179 

Cathhsen,    one    of   Flora    Maclimr's 

I*  attsBdanta Waterieg    .    .    142 

Caxon    (old  Jacob),  tha  Antiqnary's 

■   haiidressar Antiquary  .    .      31 

Cazon  (Jenny),  his  dsnghter,  a  milliner       ditto  ...      92 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  or  *'  Ccdric  the 

Saxon" Iranioe .    .    .    403    [ 

Chamberlain  (Matthew),  a  tapster,  old  { 

Roger  Raine's  saccassor PeverU  .    .    .    526 

Champagne     (Henry,    Earl     of),     a 

ttutader Talisman   .    .    691 

Charegiie  assassin  (the),  disguised  as  a 

Turkidi  marabout  or  tnthumast  .    .        ditto  .    .    .    666 
Charles,    Prince   of  Wales,    **  Babie 

Charles,"  ion  of  James  tha  1st.    .    .  N  gel      ...    143 
Charles  the  Snd,  lung  of  England     .    .  Woodstock    193,203 

flitt   disguised   as   a    gipsey 
c  woman  at  Woodstock .    .    .        ditto  ...     170 

afterwards  as  Louis  Kem^iuy, 
Albert  Lee's  oage  ....  ditto.  .  .  183 
Charles  the  2nd,  king  of  England  .  .  Pereril  .  .  .  5K4 
Oiarles  Edward  Stuart  (Prince).  .  .  Wacerley  .  .  222 
"Charles  the  Bold,'*  Duke  of  Burgundy  Quen-Durward  220 
Chariot,  a  messenger   from  Liege   to 

King  Louis Quen.  Durward  227 

Charteris  (Sir  Patrick),  of  Kinfauns, 

proToit  of  Perth F.Af.  of  Perth  60,  71 

Chattenach  (MacGillic),  chief  of  the 

<Han  Chattan ditto  ...    282 

Chatterley  (Rer.  Siroon),  **  the  man  of 

>  religion  **  at  the  Spa St.  Ronan's  Well  346 

Chaubert  (Moos.),  Master  Chiffinch's 

cook Pereril   ...    515 

Chifflnch  (Master  Thomas),  alias  Will 
Smith,  a  friend  of  Richard  Ganlease, 
Charies  the  Second's  private  emissary  Prrm/     .    515,557 
Chiffinch  (Kate),  his  mistress ....    ditto     .     .     .     587 
'  -  Children  of  the  Mist,"  a  wild  race  of 

highlanders Leg.  of  Montrose  Z\9 

Cbimside    (Lnckie),  the  poulterer  at 

Wolfs-Hope  village Bride  oj  Lam.       64 

Cholmondley  of  Vale  Royal,  a  friend 

of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril Peveril  ...    388 

Christian     (Edward),    a    conspirator, 
alias  Richard  Ganlesse,  alias  Simon 
Canter,  father  of  Zarah  alias  Fenella        ditto,500,  505, 568 
Christian  (Col.  William),  his  brother, 

shot  for  insurrection ditto.    .    .381 

Christian  (Dame),  Col.  William  Chris- 
tian's widow  ditto.    .    . 

Christie  of  the  Clint  Hill,  one  of  Julian 

Avenel's  retainers Monaster jf  .    .      80 

Christie  (John),   the    shipchandler  at 

Paul's  WTiarf A't//«/      ...      38 

Cliristie  (Dame  Nelly),  his  pretty  wife, 

carried  off  by  Lord  Dalgarno   .    .    .    ditto     ...       ib 
Clarence  (Geo.  Duke  of),  with  Edward 

the  4th Anne  of  Geier.    515 

Clarendon  (the  Earl  of),  lord  chamber- 
lain to  Chartes  the  2nd Woodstock  .     .     328 

*'  Claverhouse,"    or  the    Marquis   of 
Axgyle BrideofLam.6&,  148 
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Clegg    (Holdfittt),    the   Puritan   miU- 

^^^n«*»« PererU   .    .    . 

Cleishbotham    (Mr.  JedediahX  in  the 

introduction  of  story BIskM  Dmrnrf 

Clement,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

Bcpufs  attendanU /fwdkae ...    47* 

Cleveland  cDudke&s  of),  one  of  Charles 

the  Second's  mistresses PenrU   .    .    .    eti 

aeveland    (Captain    Clement),    mlims 

Vanghan  "  The  Pirate,"  son  of  the 

elder  Vsughan  and  UUa  Trail,  in  love 

Clifford  (Rosamond) Woodstock.    .    Its 

Clifford  (Rosamond)  .......  Tmlitmam    .    .    618 

Clifford  (Henry,  Lord),  an  English  gene- 
ral     Cmstl^DmmfermuiM 

CMnk  (Jem),  the  turnkey  at  Ke«];:ate  .  Pervral   ...    611 
Clippurse  ( Lawyer),  Sir  Everard  Warcr- 

^W*^"^^ rarer/<f    .    .      M 

Cobb  (Ephraim),  in  Croro well's  troop   .  Woodstock  .    .      84 
Colebr  ( Mi^),  a  warder  of  the  Tower 

of  London Pereril   ...    634 

Colepepper  or  Peppercull  (Capt.).  the 

Alftation  bully .V<^/  .    .     157  200 

Colkitto  (Young),  or  Vich  Alister  More, 
or  Alister  MacDonnell,  a  Highland 

chief Ley.  of  Montrose  tid 

Collier  (Jem),  a  smuggler RedgamniUt     .    212 

Colthred  (Benjamin K  (little  BeiHie)      .        attto ,    .    .      25 
Colvin  (Sir  Henry),  one  of  tha  Duke  of 
Burgundys  officers     ......  Anne  of  Geier.    52S 

Comines   (Philip   des).    the   Duke  of 

Burgundy's  fiivourite  minister       .    .  Qnen.  Durwnrd  216 
Comneuus  (Alexius),  the   emperor  of 

Greece Count  Bobart  .      43 

Comnena    (Anna),    his  daughter,  the 

bistorian ditto ...     ib. 

Conachar,  the  old  Glover's  Highland 
apprentice,  in  love  with  Catherine    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth    It 
afterwards    Ian     Each  in    (or 
Hector)  Maclan,  chief  of  the 

clan  Quhele diHo  ...    231 

Conrade   (Marquis  of  Montserrat),   a 

crusader Tmlismsm    .    .    590 

ConUy  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgund>'s  officers Anna  of  Geier.    526 

Cooper     (.\nthony     A»hly),     Earl   of 

Shaftesbury Pereril     .    460, 557 

Copley  (Sir  Thomas),  in  attendance  on 

the  Eari  of  Leicester Keuilsforth.    .      67 

Cormack  (Donald),  a  highland  robber 

chief Fair  M.  of  Perth  WO 

Corsand     (Mr.),  a   magistrate  at   the 

examination  of  Hattcraick ....  Gmy  Mannering  664 
Corjdon,  the  shoe-maker,  a  citiaen  .  .  Count  Rubert  .  259 
Coxe  (Capt.),  one  of  the  masques  at 

Kenilworth Kcniltntrth.     .    290 

Crabtrce  (Mr.),  a  gardener  at  Fair  Port  .intiquary  .  .  99 
Crackenthorpe  (Father),  the  publican  .  /?r«/y(iaii//tfl  .  210 
Crackenthor]>e  (Dolly),  his  daughter  .  ditto.  .  .  ib. 
Craigdallia  (Adaun).  the  eldest  bailie  of 

Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth    29 

Craigengelt   (Capt.),     an    adventurer, 

Bucklaw's  companion Bride  of  Lam.        48 

Cramp  (Corporal),  with  Capt.  Thornton  /fo5  Ao^  .  ,  227 
Cranbourne  (Sir  Jasper),  a  friend   of 

Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril Pereril    .     .     .     369 

Crane  (Dame  Alison),   mistress  of  the 

Crane  inn  at  Marlbro' Kenilworth  .     .      92 

Crane  (Gaffer),  her  spouse ditto  ...      ib. 

Crank  (Dame),  the  papist  laundress  at 

ditto ditto  ...       93 

Crarm  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  liurfnindy's  officers Anne  of  Geier.    594 

Crawford  (Lindsay,  Earl  of),  the  younj; 

earl  marshall  of  England     .     .     .     .  /'.Jf.o/Per/A  178, 181 
Crawford     (Lord),     captain      of     the 

Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward     75 

Cr^vccoBur  (the  Count  of),  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy's  envoy  to  France     .     .     .        ditto  ...       88 
Crevccti^urUhe  Countess  of )    ....        ditto.     .         277 
Croflangry  (Mr.   Chrystal),   in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  story      Fair M.  of  Perth      8 

Crofts    (Master),    wliom    Sir    Geoffrey 

Hudson  the  dwarf  killed  in  a  duel    .  Pereril    .     .     .    618 

Cromwell  (Oliver) Woodstock  .     .      84 

Cromwell's  dauglifer ditto  ...       93 

Crosliie    (.Mr.    Wil.iam),     provost     of 

Dumfries,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pairford  .  Redgauntlet  114.  168 
Crosbie  (Mrs.),  a  cousin   of  the   Red- 
gauntlets    ditto  ...     175 

Crosbite  (Mr.),  a  barrister ditto.     .     .      39 

Crossmyioof  (Mr.),  the  lawyer.     .     .     .  H.  of  Mid-Lo'h.  Z'ii 
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Croye  (Iiabclle,  Countess  of),  first  dis- 
guised as  Jacqueline,  afterwards 
married  to  Quentin  Durward   .     .     Quen.Durtcard, i7,\M 

Croye  (the  Countess  Hameline  of),  her 
aunt,  first  disguised  as  Dame  Perette, 
afterwards  married  to  William  de  la 
Marck ditto      .    48,  112 

Croye  (Monscigneur  de  la),  one  of  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy's  oflSccrs     .     .     .  Anne  of  Geifr.    592 

Cruikshanks  (Ebenescr),  landlord    of 

the  Golden  Candlestick  inn .     .    .     .  Warerley    .     .     176 

Cuddie,  or  Cuthbert  Headrigg      .     .     .  Old  Mortality .    409 

Culloch  (Sawney),  a  TOdlar      ....  Guy  Mannering  480 

Cumberland  (the  Duke  of),  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  king's  forces  Warerley    .     .     HSS 

Cunningham  (Archie),  one  of  the 
Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward      70 

Cuthl)€rt,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men    .  Fair  M.of  Perth  164 

Cyprim  (Brother),  a  Dominician  monk 
at  the  monastery ditto  ...      94 

D'AruMBA  (Teresa),  Lady  Glenallan's 

waiting  woman Antiquary    210,282 

Dalgamo  ( Lord  Malcolm  of  ),a  profligate 

young  nobleman Nigel.     .     .     .     102 

Dalgettv     (Captain,    afterwards     Sir 

Dugald),  in  Montrose's  army    .  Leg.  of  Montrose  239,  347 
Dalton  (Mrs.),  the  Rer.  Mr.  Staunton's 

housekeeper ditto  .     .     .     538 

Dalzell  (General  Thomas),  in  the  royal 

army Old  Mortaltty      589 

Damian,  an  esquire  attending  on  the 

Grand  Master  of  the  Templars     .     .  Ivanhoe  .     .     .    013 
Damiotti    (Dr.  Baptisti),  the    Paduan 

quack il«»i/Jlf,'*.JIfirror  428 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Abbot.     .     .     .     384 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Monastery.     .     212 

Dangerfield  (Captain),  a  hired  witness 

to  the  popish  plot Peveril   ...     501 

Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer  .  Anne  of  Geier.    398 
Davcnant  (Will),  a  supposed  descend- 
ant from  Shakespeare Woodstock  .     .     262 

Davie  of  Stcnhouse,  a  friend  of  Hobble 

Elliot Black  Dwarf  .    331 

DavicB  (John),  the  Quaker's  old  fisher- 
man   Redgauntlet     .     123 

Dawfyd,  "the  one  eyed,"  a  robber  chief  B^-Zro/Arrf    .     .     464 
Day  (Perquhard),  the  absentee  from  tlie 

Clan  Chattan  ranks  at  the  conflict    .  FairM.  of  Perth  241 
Deans  (Douce  Davie),  the  cowfecdcr  at 

Edinburgh H.of  Mid  Loth.   364 

Deans  (Jcanie),   his  eldest  daughter, 

afterwards  married  to  Reuben  Butler        ditto.     .367,371 
Deans  (Mistress  Rebecca),  his  second 

wife ditto  ...     371 

Deans    (Effie    or     Euphemia),    their 

daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Sir 

(Jcorge  Staunton ditto  .     .371,377 

Deborah  Debbitch,  the  govemante  at 

Lady  Peveril's Peveril    ...     374 

Delasarc  (Captain),  a  friend  of  Harry 

Bertram Guy  Mannering  473,  673 

Demetrius,  a  citizen Count  Robert  .    234 

Dennet,  an  old  peasant  at  the  Lists  of 

St.  George Ivanhoe.    .     .    672 

Dennison    (Jenny),    Miss   Edith    Bel- 

lenden's       attendant,        afterwards 

married  to  Cuddie  Hcndripg  .      .     .  Old  Mortality .    461 
Derby  (Countess  of),  and  Queen  of  Man, 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  ....  Peveril   .     .     .     375 
Derby  (Philip,  Earl  of)«  her  son,  Kingof 

Man ditto  .     .     .    425 

Derrick  (Tom),  quarter-master  of  the 

pirate's  vessel Pirate     .     .     .     560 

Desborough  (Colonel),  one  of  tlie  parlia- 
mentary commissioners Woodstock  .     .     107 

Devorgoil  (Lady  Jane),  a  friend  of  the 

Hazlewoods Guy  Mannering  443 

Dhu  (Evan),  of  Lochiel,  a  Highland 

chief Leg,  of  Montrose  265t  27A 

Dhu    (Mhich-Connel)  or    M'llduy,  a 

Highland  chief ditto  ...     340 

Dibble  (Davie),  the  gardener  at  Monk- 
bams    • Antiquary  .    .      39 

Dick,  the  ostler  at  the  Seven  Stars  inn 

at  York H.of  Mid-Loth.  507 

Dick,  "the  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth"  Fair  M.of  Perth  68 

Dick  Shakebag Kigel.     .     .     . 

Dickson     (Thomas),    the    farmer    at 

Douglas  Dale Castle  Dangerous  2%& 

Dickson  (Charles),  his  son.  killed  in  the 

church ditto      .    ,     287 
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Diffges  (Miss  Maria),  a  flriend  of  Lady 

Penfeather St.  Roman's  Weil  S48,  368 

Digffory  (Father),  one  of  the  monks 

at  St.  Botolph's  yriory Itankoe  ...    648 

Dinah,  the  landlord's  daughter  at  the 

Spa St.  Ronan's  Well  S48 

Dingle  (old  Dl«k  of  the),  a  friend  of 

Hobble  Elliot Bluek  Zhearf  .    332 

Dingwall  ( Davie),  the  attorney  at  Wolfs 

Hope  village Bride  of  Laws,       89 

Dinmont  (Dandy,  or  Andrew),  a  store 

farmer  at  CharlliVHope  .*  .  .  .  Guf  Mannering  478 
Dinmont  (Ailie),  hi!  Wife  .....  diUo  ,  .  .  488 
Diogenes,  the  negro  lUve  of  the  cynic 

philosopher    .    .    .    « Count  Robert  .      80 

Ditchley  (Gaffer),  oM  of  Sir  Geoflfyey 

Peveril's  miners Peverii   .    .    .    Hi 

Ditton  (Thomaa),  the  Rev.  Xfr.  Staun- 
ton's footman '    .    ,    ,  S.of  Mid-LoA.  533 

Dixon,  Mr.  Richard  Vere's  •ervant  .    .  .Bloc*  Dstarf  .    851 
Dods  (Meg),  landlady  of  the  inn  at  St. 

Ronan's  Old  Town St.Roman*9  Weli  327 

Dogget,   the  wardour  at  the  castle  of 

Garde  Doloureuse Betrothed    .    .    Sll 

Dominie  Sampson,  or  Abel  Sampeon, 

the  tutor  at  Ellangowan  House  .  .  Guf  Uanmering  392 
Donacha  dhu  na  Dunaigh,  the  Highland 

robber  near  Roseneath H.of  Mid-Loth.  %Si 

Donald,    an   attendant    at    the    Mac 

Aulays' Leg.  of  Mouiro»eli9 

Donnerhugel  (Rudolph),    one   of    the 

Swiss  deputies,  a  cousin  of  the  Bieder- 

mans Anne  of  Oeitr,    339 

Donnerhugel   (Theodore),    his    uncle, 

page  to  the  former  Baron  of  Amheim  ditto  .  .  .  485 
Dorcas,  Squire  Ingoldsby's  servant .  .  Redgammilet  .  135 
Dorcas,  an  old  domestic  at  Cumnor 

Place KefUlworth  27 

Dorotliy    (Old),    old  Glover's   house- 
keeper   Fair  M.of  Perth    t\ 

Dorothy,  the  old  miser's  charwoman    .  Nigel.     .    .    .    198 
Douban,  the  Emperor  Alexius's  phy- 
sician     Count  Robert  .    215 

Doublefee  (old  Jacob),   the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  money-lender  .  .  .  Pereril  .  .  .  639 
Dougal,  the  turnkey  at  Glasgow  Tol- 

booth,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy  .  .  Rob  Rof.  .  .  170 
Douglas   (Sir    James),     "  the    Black 

Douglas,"    first     disguised    as    the 

Knight  of  the  Tomb Caeilelkusg.  375, 381 

Douglas  (Archibald,  Earl  of)-     .     •     .  F.  M.of  Perth  7%,  90 
Douglas  (Margery  of),    his  daughter, 

Duchess  of  Roihsay ditto  .     .  76,  298 

Douglas  (George),  nephew  of  the  re- 
gent, and  devoted  to  Queen  Mary     .  Jbhct.    .     .     .    444 
Dousterswivel   (Herman),    a  German 

Kchemer    .         Anii^Morp  .     .     105 

Dowlas  (old  Dame),  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's housekeeper Peveril   .    .    .    648 

Drngon  (the),  one  of  the  masquea  at 

Kennaquhair  abbey Abbot     .     .    .    375 

Driver,  Mr.  Pleydell's  clerk    .    .    .    »  Om$Man9erin§    571 
Dronndaughter  (Tronda),   the  YelloW' 

leys'  old  serving  woman Pirate    .     .     .    835 

Drudgeit  (Peter),  Lord  Bladdertkate*! 

clerk Redgassmtlet     .    101 

Dryfesdale  (Jasper),   the  old  steward 

at  Lochlcven  castle Abbot     .     .     .    460 

Dubourg  (Monsieur),    a  merchant  at 

Bordeaux Rob  Rof      .    .      43 

Dubourg  (Clement),  his  son,  a  clerk  of 

M  r.  O^baldistone.  sen ditto  ...      45 

Duchran  (the  Laird  of),  a  firiend  of 

Baron  Bradwardine Waoerleg     .    .    338 

Dudley,  a  young  artist,  a  disguise  as- 
sumed by  Harry  Bertram    ....  GuyMannering    473 
Duff  (Jamie),  the  idiot  boy,  attending 

Mrs.  Bertram's  funeral ditto  ...    561 

Dumbiedikcs  (the  old  Laird  of )  .    .    .  H.of  Mid-Loth,   363 
Durabiedikes  (the  young  Laird  of),  in 

love  with  Jeanic  Deans ditto  .     .    .    364 

Dummerar    (Rev.   Dr.),    a  friend   of 

Sir  GeoffVey  Peveril Peveril  ...    366 

Dumtou<;tic   (Mr.    Daniel),    a   younf 

barrister Redgnunttet    .    10 1 

Dunbar  and  March  (George,  Earl  of)  .  F.M.ofPtrth  76,  84 
Dunbar  (Eliz.),  his  daughter, betrothed 

to  the  Duke  of  Rothsay ditto  ...      76 

Duncan  (Captain),    of  Knockdunder, 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  agent  at 

Roseneath H,  of  Mid-Loth.   613 

Duncan  (Duroch) WaeerHg     .    .    214 

Dunois  (the  Count  de) Que%.Dmntard     82 
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Donom  (Mr.),  a  poor  gentleman  in . 
the  introduction  of  the  ttory    .    .    .  H.of  Mid-Loth.    816 

Duroch  (Duncan),  a  follower  of  Do- 
nald Bean  Lean Waverley    ,    .    214 

Dutton  (Mn.  Dolly),  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle'a  dairymaid H.  of  Mid-Loth.  hn,bM 

Durward  (Quentin),  a  young  archer  of 
the  Scottiah  guard,  in  love  with 
laabelle  de  Croye Quen.  Durward      SO 

]>wining  (Henbane),  the  pottingar  or 
apothecary Fair  M.  of  Perth    SO 

SAMracunr(Patrick),the  young  laird  of  Black  Dwarf .  802 
Wbtnom  (Carl),  William  de  la  Marck's 

yoangttB Quen.  Durward    195 

Edgar,  an  allMdant  on  the  Prince  of 

Scotland Fair  M.  of  Perth    98 

Edgar  RaTcnawood Bride  of  Lam.      26 

Edith  (the  Lady),  moUMV  of  Athelstane /t>aitA(;«.  .  .  664 
Edith  Piantageaet  (the  Irfidy)  .  .  .  Talieman  .556,634 
Edric,adomeaticatHerew«rd'a barracks  Count  Robert  .  ISO 
Edwwd,    brother  to    Hereward,  the 

Varangian  suard ditto ...      56 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England  .  .  .  Anne  of  Geier.  515 
Eimon  (Father),  chaplain  tothe  Wtlah 

Prince Betrothed    .    .    814 

Eleanor,  Queen- Conaort  of  Henry  II.  .  Woodstock  .  .  105 
Elgitha,  a  female  attendant  at  Rother- 

wood Ttmnkoe .    .    .    406 

Elisabeth,  Queen  of  England.  .  .  .  KenUworth  .  118 
EUeamere   (Miitreia),    Lady  Peveril's 

h^td  domestic Peverit  .    .    .    874 

Elliott  (Hobhie  or  Halbert),  the  fanner 

at  the  Heugh-Foot Black  Dwmrf  .    Sno 

Elliott  (Mrs.),  his  grandmother  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  809 
Elliott  (John),  hia  brother  ....  ditto  ...  844 
Elliott  (Harry),  his  brother     ....        ditto.    .    .     ib. 

Elliott  (Liliaa).  his  sister ditto  ...    808 

Elliott  (Jean),  his  sister ditto  ...      ib. 

Elliott  (Amot),  his  sister ditto  ...      ib. 

Elshender  the  Recluse,  or  Canny  Elshie       ditto  .    .    .    805 

Elshie  (Canny) ditto  ...      ib, 

Elspeth  (old),  of  the  Craigbumfoot,  the 

old  fisherman's  mother,  formerly  ser- 
vant to  the  Countess  of  Glenallan    .  Jnliquarff  .    .    168 
Elspeth  (Auld),    Dinmont's    old   ser- 
vant   OunMannering  489,  661 

Ely  (Bishop  of ), Talisman    .     .    C65 

Empson  (Master),  Charles  the  Second's 

flageolet  player Peveril  .    .    .    586 

Engaddi  (Theodorick,  the  hermit  of),  .  Talisman  .  .  548 
Engelbrecht,oneoftheVarangianguards  Count  Robert  .  190 
Eagelred,  esquire  to  Sir  Reginald  Front 

de  BcEuf Iranhoe  .    .    .    537 

Engiierraud.  brother  to  the  Marquis  of 

Montserrat Talisman    .    .    689 

Eppie,  one  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill's 

servants St.  Ronan's  Well  4 1 1 

Epps.  Mr.  Fairford's  cook Redgauntlet     .      40 

Erceldoun  (Thomas  of),  or  "  Thomas 

the  Rhymer" Castle  Dangerous  306 

Erickson  (Sweyn),  a  fisherman  at  Jarls- 

hof Pirate     ...    829 

Erland.  the  father  of  Noma  of  the  Fit- 
ful head ditto    .    .    .    457 

ErmanKaTdcofBaldringl»am(theLady)  Betrothed    .    .    38-1 
Errol  (Gilbert,  Earl  of),  lord  high  con- 
stable of  Scotland Fair  M. of  Perth    194 

ErskincCtheRev.  Dr.),  minister  of  Grey 

Friars  church,  Edinburgh  ....  GuyMannering  558 
Esdale  (Mr.),  a  surgeon  at  Madras  .  .  Surgeon's Daugh.  561 
Essex  (the  Earl  of),  lord  high  constable 

of  England Ivanhoe  .     .     .    680 

Ethcrlngton  (the  late  Earl  of),  father 

of  Ty-rrel  and  Bulmer St.  Ronan's  Well  499 

Ethcrington     (Marie    de     Martigny), 

Countess  of ditto  ...      ib. 

Ethcrington  (tlie  titular  Earl  of ) .  .  .  ditto  .  .  388, 499 
Eustace,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

Boeuf's  attendants Ivanhoe  .    .    .    575 

Eustace  (Father),  or  £ustatius( Father),  Monastery  .    .      65 
the  superior,  and  afterwards 

abbot  of  St.  Mary's  ....        ditto  .    .     ,    253 
alias  William  Allan,  a  former 
friend  of  Henry  Warden,  alias 
Henry  Well  wood      ....        ditto  ...    232 
Eva,  daughter  of"  Torquil  of  the  Oak," 

betrothed  to  Ferquhard  Day     .     .     .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  2^2 
Evan  Dhu  of  Lochiel     ....  Leg.  of  Montrose  265,  271 

Evan  Dhu  Maccombich Waverley     .     .     112 

Evandale  (Hon.  W.  Maxwell,  Lord),  in 

the   roval  army,   a  Huitor  of  F^ith 

Bellenden «W  Mortality  .    412 
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Evans  (Master),  King  Charles  the  First's 
giant  porter Peveril   .    .    .    618 

Everard  (Colonel  Markham),  of  the 
Commonwealth  party Woodstock  .     .      58 

Everard  (Master),  his  father   ....      ditto    ...      38 

Everett  (Master),  a  hired  witness  of  the 
Popish  Plot Pereril   ...    501 

Evict,  Sir  John  Ramomy's  page      .     .  FairM.  of  Perth  129 

Ewan  of  Brigglands,  a  horse  soldier  in 
Montrose's  army Rob  Roy     .    .    250 

Ewart  (Nanty  or  Anthony),  the  smug- 
gler captain    Redgauntlet     .    196 

Fa  A  (Gabriel),  Meg  Merrilies's  nephew, 
the  huntsman  at  Liddesd^ile    .  Guy  Mannering  414,493-7 

Faggot  (Master  Nicholas),  Mr.  Justice 
Foxley's  clerk Redgauntlet     . 

Fairbrother  (Mr.),  counsel  for  Efiie 
Deans H.  of  Mid-Loth. 

Fairfax  (Thomas,  Lord),  the  Duchess  of 

Buckingham's  father Peveril  .    .    . 

Fairford  (Allan),  a  young  barrister,  a 
ft-iend  of  Darsie  Latimer     ....  Redgauntlet     . 

Fairford  (Mr.  Alexander,  or  Saunders), 
his  father,  a  lawyer ditto  .    .    . 

Fairford  (Peter),  Allan's  cousin  .     .     .        ditto  .    .     . 

Fairservice  (Mr.),  the  magistrate's  clerk  H.  of  Mid-Loth. 

Fairservice  (Andrew),  the  gardener  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy      .     . 

Falconer  (Mr.),  the  Laird  of  Balma- 
whapple,  a  friend  of  Baron  Bradwar- 
dine Waverley     .     . 

Falconer  (M^Jor),  Lady  Both  well's  bro- 
ther   A  unt  M.'sMirror  i25 

Faw  (Tibbie),  the  ostler's  wife  in  Wan- 
dering Willie's  Ule Redgauntlet     .      83 

Fea  (old  Euphane),  the  old  Udaller's 
house-keeper Pirate     .    .    .    469 

Featherhead  (John,  Esq.),  an  opponent 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt  .    .    .    .GuyMannering   409 

Feltham  (Black)  a  highwayman  with 
Captain  Colepepper Nigel      .    .206,308 

Fenella,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the 
Countess  of  Derb/s  attendant,  alias 
Zarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Christian  Pereril  i5S,  4(*i,  718 

Ferquhard  Day Fair  M.  of  Perth  2M 

Ferrand  dc  Vaudemont  (Count),  Duke 

of  Lorraine Anne  of  Geier. 

first     disguised    as    Laurens 

Neipper ditto .    .    . 

Finlayson  (Luckic),  landlady  of  the 
lodgings  in  Edinburgh    *    .    .    .    .GuyMannering 

Finniston  (Luckie),  a  tenant  of  the 
Laird  of  Gudgeonford ditto  .     .     . 

Finniston  (Duncan),  her  husband    .     .        ditto  .     .     . 

Fisher  (Ralph),  Roland  Graeme's  as- 
sistant at  Avcnel  castle Abbot      .     .     . 

Fitzursc  (Lord  Waldemar),  a  baron  fol- 
lowing Prince  John Ivanhoe  .    .    . 

Flaromock  (Wilkin),  the  Flemish  bur- 
gess at  the  castle  of  Garde  Doloureusc  Betrothed    .     . 

Flummock  (Rose,  or  Roschen),  his 
daughter,  Lady  Eveline's  attendant .         ditto  .     .     . 

Fleccebumpkin  (Master),  Mr.  Ireby's 
b.iiliff Tiro  Drovers   . 

Fleming  (Archdeacon),  to  whom  old 

Meg  .Murdochson  confessed      .     .  //.  of  Mid-Loth.  593,654 

Fleming  (Lady  Mary),  one  of  Queen 
Mary  s  maids  of  honour Abbot 

Fleming  (Sir  Malcolm),  a  former  suitor 
of  Lady  Margaret  de  llautlieu     .     . 

Fletcher  (Dick),  one  of  the  pirates  .     . 

Flibbertigibbet  (Dickie  Sludge)  .     .     . 

Flockhart  (Widow),  landlady  of  Mac 
Ivor's  lodgings  in  the  Canongate  .     . 

Florise  (the  Lady),  Queen  Bereugaria's 
attendant       Talisman 

FIvter  (Mrs.),  landlady  of  Frank's 
lodgings  in  Glast^ow Rob  Roy 

Forester  (Sir  Philip),  a  libertine  knight, 
afterwards  in  disguise  at  the  ball- 
room       Aunt M.'s Mirror  422 

Forestcr(Lady  Jemima),  his  wife    .     .        ditto.    .    .    423 

Foster  (Captain),  on  guard  at  Tally 
Veolan  ruin Waverley     .  131,3.35 
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Foster,  the  English  champion      .     .     .  Laird's  Jock 

Foster  (Anthony),  or  '•  Tony-fire-the- 
Fagot,"  the  F^rl  of  Leicester's  agent 
at  Cumnor  Place KenUworth 

Foster  (Sir  John),  the  English  warden  Monastery  .    . 

Foxlcy  (Squire  Matthew),  a  magistrate  Redgauntlet     . 
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Francis  (Father),  at  the  conrent  at  Na- 

mur Quen.Durward    158 

Front  de  licent  (Sir  Reginald),  one  of 

the  knights  challenger* Irnnhof  .    .    .    427 


Galbraith  of  Garschattachin  (M^Jor 

Duncan),  a  militia  officer    ....  Poh  Hn^        214,218 
Galcoiti  MartiTalle(Martius)       .    .    .  Qurn.Durvard    124 
Gamelyn  do  Guardorer  (8ir)   ....  Antiquarjf  .    .    2C4 
Ganli*«!(e  (Richard),  alias  Simon  Can- 
ter     Pereril    ...     500 

Oardincr<Richard),theMiMeKArthuret't 

porter Redgauntlet     .    213 

Gardiner  (Colonel),  colonel  of  Waver- 

ley's  rcKiment Ifarrr/ry  70, 158,253 

Gatheral  (old),  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 

hani'ii  Htcvrard Petrril    .     .    .     5(57 

Gatherill  (old).  Sir  Geofiycy   Pevcrirs 

bailiff ditto  ...     300 

Geddes  (Joithua),  the  Quaker  ....  Redynuntlft  44 

Geddes  (Knchol),  his  niiiter  ....  ditto.  .  .  55 
Geddoa  (Philip),  their  grandfkther  .  .  ditto.  .  .  54 
Geieratein  (Arnold,  Count  of).  .  .  .  Annt  of  Oder.  319 
Geieratcin  (Count  Albert  of),   as  the 

black  priiit  of  Kt.  Paul's     ....        ditto.    .     .    4in 
aN  the  president  of  the  secret 

tribunal ditto  ...    481 

afterwards  as    the   monk  at 
Mont  St.  Victoire   ....        ditto  .     .     .    5(}8 
Geieratcin  (Anne  of),  his  daughter, "  the 

Maiden  of  the  Mist,"  alias  the  Ba- 

ronens  of  Amhcim ditto.    .329.400 

Geierstein  (Count  Ileinrick  of).  Count 

Arnold's  grandfather ditto  .     .     .    349 

Geierstein  (Count  Williewaldof),  Count 

Arnold's  father ditto  .     .  ib. 

Geieslaer  (Peterkin),  one  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Liege Qun».  Durward    186 

Gellatley  (Davie),  the  Baron  of  Brad- 

wardine's  idiot  servant Warrrlfy    .    .      78 

Gellatley  (old  Janet),  his  mother  .  .  ditto  .  .  67, 323 
Genvil  (Kalph),  a  veteran  in  Sir  Hugo 

de  Lacy's  troop Brtroth*'d    .     .475 

GeoffK>y,  archhikhop  of  York  .  .  .  Tatitmou  .  .  CdS 
Gcoflrey,  the  old  ostler  at  John  Menzies's 

inn Annr  of  Gfirr.    470 

Geraldin  (Lord),  son  of  the  Earl  of 

Glunallan,  flrKt  as  William  Lovcll, 

aftcrwardu  as  M^Jor  Neville     .     .     .  Antiquary 7, 283,289 
Geraldin  (Sir  Avmer  de),  an  ancestor 

of  Lord  (icraldin ditto  ...    227 

Geraldin  Neville  (Mr.),  uncle  to  lA>rd 

Geraldin ditto      .     .     282 

Gerard.Sir  Patrick  Charterin's  attendant  Pair  .\f.  of  Perth  "I 
Gibbet  (Master).  Hletson's  itccretary  .  IVt.odttork  .  .  113 
Gibbie  (Cuse),    a  half-witted  lad    in 

Lady  Bellenden's  service  ....  Old  Mortality.  409 
GibKon(Janet),  a  young  dependant  on 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram Gutf  Mannerivg  504 

Gilbert,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  butler  .  F.  M.  of  Prrtk .  72 
Gilbertxcleugh,  cousin  to  Lady  Margaret 

Bellendcn  Old  Afttrtality     413 

Giles,  Claud  Halcro's  serving  boy  .  .  Pirate  .  .  .  531 
Giles,  a  warder  of  the  Tower  .  .  .  Nifiel  .  .  .  2-16 
Giles,   Sir  Reginald  Front  de   Boeufs 

Jailor Iranhoe       .     .     550 

Giles  (Will),  the  cooper's  apprentice  .  Bride  of  Lam.  91 
Gilfillan(Habakkuk),  or  "Gifted  Gilfll- 

lan,"  a  Cameronion  officer  and  enthu- 
siast   Warerlrif    .    .     202 

Gillian   (Dame),    the  Lady  Eveline's 

tirewoman Betrothed    .    .361 

Girder  (Gilbert  or  Gibbie),  the  cooper 

at  Wolfs-Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.       80 

Girder  (Jean),  nis  wife ditto.     .    .      91 

GirningtoD  (the  Laird  of) ditto.    .  48,138 

Gladsmoor      (Mr.),      the      Earl       of 

Glcnallan's  almoner Antiquary  .     .     179 

Glasgow  (the  bihhop  of) Cattle  Da ngrrou4  390 

Glass  (Mrs),  the    tobacconist,   Jaanic 

Deans'  friend  in  London  .  .  If.  of  Af  id-Loth.  507,  553,  5G0 
Glenallan(JosceIind,  Dowager  Countess 

of) Antiquary    165,   170 

Glenallan  (the  Earl  of),  her  son  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  IHO 
Glendnle  (Sir  Richard),  a  conspirator 

with  lU'dgauntlet Redi;<iuntl€l    .    271 

Glendinning.  or  Brydone  (Elspeth),  the 

widow  of  Simon  Glendinning  .  .  .  Monastery  .  41 
GlciuIinninK  (11  albert),  her  son  .  .  .  ditto  .  42,154 
(ilendiniiing  (Kdwnrd),  ditto  ....  ditto  .  .  42 
Glendinning  (Sir  Ilalbert),  the  Knight 

of  Avcncl Ahbot      .    .    .    307 
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Glenprosing  (the  old  Lady),  a  neii^bmir 

of  Yellowley's  father Piraie    ...    US 

Glossin  (Mr.  Gilbert),  a  lawyer,    the 

purchaser  of  the  Ellangowan  eatate  Guy  MannerimgiiiB,  447 
Gloucester  (the  Duke  of),  brother  of 

King  Charles  the  2Dd Woodstock       .    S29 

Gloucester(  Richard,  Duke  of),withKing 

Edward  the  4th Annt  of  Gtier     515 

Gloucester  (the  Earl  of).  In  King  Henxj 

the  Second's  court Betrotked   .    .    491 

Glover  (Simon),  the  old  glover  of  Perth  Pair  M.  of  Perth  18 
Glover  (Catherine),  his  daughter, "  the 

fair  Maid  of  Perth  " ditto       .    .      17 

Glover    (Hans),    Gertrude    Pavilion's 

bachelor Qmetn.  Durward   SOI 

Glowrowrum  (the  old  lady),  a  IHend  of 

Magnus  Troil PiraU     ...    414 

Godfirey  (Sir  Edmondsbury),  a  magis- 
trate killed  by  the  Papists  ....  Ptttrii   ...    510 
GofTe  (Capt.),  captain    of  the    pirate 

vessel Pirate     ...    559 

Goldiebird<  (Messrs.),  creditors  of  Sir 

Arthur  Wardour Autiquisrff  .    .    S56 

Goldthrcd  (Lawrence),  the  mercer  near 

Cumnor  Place        Xeiii/sror£4      .      14 

Goodman  Grist,  the  miller,  a  friend  of 

the  smugglers BedgauniUi    .    SIS 

(ifxulriche  (Mr.),  a  catholic  priest  at 

Middlemas 5«r,9eoii'«  i)aif^493 

G(M>dsire  (J(»hnnie),  the  weaver  near 

Charlie's-hope  farm Guy  Manmeriug  499 

Gordon    (Rev.     Mr.),     chaplain     in 

Cn)mweirs  troop Woodstock       .      86 

Gosling  (Giles),  landlord  of  the  "  Black 

Bear  "  inn  at  Cumnor Kenilworth      .      10 

Gosling  (Cicely).  hU  daughter  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  S4 
Gourlay  (Ailsic),  a  privileged  fool  or 

JeKter Aniiquarff  .    •    8(9 

Gourlay  (Aibie),  an  old  sybil  at  Alice 

Gray's  death Bride  of  Lam,      157 

Gow  (old  Niell),  the  fiddler,  and  his  son 

Nathaniel       St  Bonan's  WeU  485 

Gow  or  Smith  (Henry),  or  Gow  Chrom  FairM,  of  Perth  U 
(trace-be-here  Humgudgeon  (Corporal)  Woodstock       .    S94 
Gncme  (Roland),  the  heir  of  Avenel  Abbot       .    197,588 
first,  page  to  the  lady  of  Avenel, 
afterwards    page  to    Uueen 

Mary ditto       .    .    437 

Gncme(Magdalene),  his  grandmother,        ditto       .    .    801 
or  the  Dame   of  Hcathergill, 
afterwards  as  mother  Nicue- 

vcn  at  Kinross ditto       .    .    480 

Gnrme  (William),  the  Red  Reiver  at 

Westbumfiat Black  Dwarf  .    321 

(irahame  (Col.  John),  of  Claverhouae, 

in  the  Royal  army Old  Mortality .    475 

afterwards    the    Viscount    of 

Dundee ditto       .    .    8S5 

Grahame  (Comet  Richard),  his  nephew  ditto  .  .  421 
Gruneangowl  (Rev.  Mr.),  Sir  Duncan 

Campbell's  chaplain Ley.  of  MiontroetiU 

GruntTnesnil(Sir  Hugh  de),  one  of  the 

knights  challengers Iranhoe    .    4S9, 438 

Gratian  ( Father),  the  begging  friar  at 

John  Menu's  inn JnmeofGeier,     468 

Gray  (old  Alice),  a  former  tenant  of  the 

Ravenswoods Bride  of  Laws*  .    88 

Gray  (Dr.  Gideon),  Uie  village  doctor 

at  Middlemas Suryeow^aDtmrnh,  490 

Gray  (Mrs.),  his  wife ditto      .    .    .  «l 

Cray  (Menie),  their  daughter  .  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  MS 
Grcenhalgh,     the     Earl      of   Derby's 

messenger Peveril    ...    457 

Greenhorn  (Mr.  Gilbert),  an  attorney  .  Antiquary  .  S56,168 
Greenhorn  (Mr.  Girnigo).  his  father  .  ditto.  .  .  S38 
Greenleaf( Gilbert),  the  old  archer  at 

Douglas  Castle Castle  Dastgeromt  888 

Gregxon    (Widow).    Dar<ie     Latimer's 

landlady  at  Shepherd's  Bush    .     .    .  RedyoHtMei.    S5,  88 
Grcg$on((ij]bert),FatherBuonaventura*s 

mi'SKcnger       ditto    .       .    2SS 

Grieve  ( Jockii ).  landlord  of  an  alehouse 

near  Ch.irlie's  hope Guy  Mmmneriny  iT% 

Gririln     (Allan),     landlord      of     the 

••  Griffin  "  Inn  at  Perth FiUr  M.pf  PerthXSk 

Griffiths,     the     Earl   of  Derby's   old 

steward PecerU    .    ,    .  458 

Griffiths  (Mr.  Samuel),  Redgauntlct's 

agent  in  lx>ndon Redyammii^    .      IS 

Griinedby  (Gaifer),  an  old  fanner   at 

Marllioro' Kenilworth      .    .9S 

Grinderson       (Mr.       Gabriel),        Mr. 

Greenhorn's  partner    ......  Antiquary    S5£.  S88 
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OrixelDalmmhoyCMlM) H.o/Mid-Lotk.    SS6 

Grizsie,  Mn.  Saddletree's  maldaenrmnt       ditto  .    .    .    4S4 
Oriuie,  one  of  th*  Rer.  Jotiah  Cargill*s 

senranU St.RoHam*aWell  iU 

Orinle,    the   charaber-uuud    at    the 

Kippletringmn  inn Gmg  Manuerimg  431 

Oroat8etter<Mitt  Clarai,  niece  erf*  the 

old  Lady  Glowiownim Pirate     .    .    .    413 

Groataetter  (Miss  Maddie),  niece  of  the 

old  Lady  Glowrowi  um ditto      .    .    .  i6 

Gnimhall  (the  Rer.  Dr.),  a  conspirator 

with  Redgaantlet Redgamutlet     .    271 

Goarine  (Philip),  Sir  Hogo  de  Lacy's 

caqmre       Betrothed    .    .    420 

Gndyill  (old  John),  Lady  Bellenden's 

butler Old  Mortality,    409 

Guenerra,  the  dwarf  senrant   at   the 

Hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell Talitwtam    .    .    561 

Gtirth,  the  swineherd  at  Rotherwood    .  Icankoe       .    ,    390 

OttseGibbie       Old  Mortality .    409 

Guthrie  (John),  one  of  the  archers  of 

the  Scottish  guard Qmen.  Durward     70 

Gayot  (Bcrtrand),  one  of  &e  archers  of 

the  Sooctish  guard QufU.  Durward  186 

Gwynn  (Nell),  one    of    Charles  the 

Second's  mistresses Peveril     .    426, 657 

HacKBiTftM  (Simon   of),   a  friend  of 

Hobble  Eniof  s Slack  Dwarf  .    330 

Hadaway  (Jock),  a  former  neighbour  of 

Nanty  Ewart Bedgauntlet    .    203 

Hadaway  (Mrs.),  LoTell'k  landlady  at 

Pairport Antiquary  .    .      98 

Hadgi(Abdallahel),theSoldan'senToy  Talisman  .  .  708 
Hagenbach  (Sir  Archibald  von),  the 

Goremor  cf  La  Ferctte. ....  Anneo/Grier.  363, 412 
Hakim  (Adonbec  el),  the  physician,  a 

disguise  assumed  by  Saladin  .  .  .  Talisman  .  .  576 
Halcro    (Claud),    the    Udaller's    old 

bard Pirate    ...    404 

Haldimnnd  (Sir  Ewes),   a  friend   of 

Lord  Dalgamo's Nigel.    .    .    .     146 

Halkit  (Mr.),  a  young  lawyer  in  the 

introduction  of  the  story  .  .  .  .  H.o/Mid-Lotk.  $\ 5 
Hall  (Sir  Christopher),  an  officer  in  the 

king's  service Leg.  of  Montrose  251 

Halliuay  (Tom),  a  private  in  the  royal 

army Old  Mortality .    419 

Hamet,   one   of  Sir   Brian   de  Bois 

Guilberfs  black  slaves Ivankoe  .    .396,400 

Hamilton  (Lady  Emily),  sister  of  Lord 

Evandale Old  Mortality  .    633 

Hammerlcin  (Glaus),  the  smith,  one  of 

the  insurgents  at  Liege Quen.  Durward  1 72 

Hanley  (Frank),   nephew  of   Colonel 

Talbot Warcrley     .     .     .11.) 

Hannah,  Mr.  Pairford'8  housekeeper  .  Jiedgnuntlet  .  418 
Hans,  the  pious  ferryman  on  the  banks 

of  the  Rhine.    .    .         .    .         .     .  AnneofGeier.     458 

Hans    (Adrian),  a    Dutch    merchant, 

killed  at  Ba<iton Peveril  ...    419 

Hanson  (Neil),  a  soldier  in  the  castle 

of  Garde  Doloureuse Belrothed   .     .    335 

Happer,  or  Hob,  the  miller  to  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .     .      69 

Happer  (Mysie),  his  daughter,  af^r- 

wards  disguised  as  a  page  with  Sir 

Piercie  Shafron,  and  at  last  married 

to  him   . ditto  .     .     .     105 

Harbothel  (Master  Fabian),  Sir  Aymer 

de  Valence's  squire Castle  Dangerous  "iO^ 

Hardie  (Mr.),  a  young  lawyer,  in  the 

introduction  of  the  story IT.  of  Mid-Loth.  Z\b 

Harpax,  the  centurion  in  the  "  Im- 
mortal Guard**  Count  Robert  .      £S 

Harrison  (General),  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners Woodstock  .     .     107 

Harriiion,  Lady  Bellenden's  old  steward  Old  Mortality .  408 
Harry  (Blind),    the    minstrel,    lienry 

Smith's  friend Fair  M.  of  Perth   53 

Hartley      (Adam),      afterwards      Dr. 

Hartley,  apprentice  to  Dr. Gray,  Surgeon's Daugh.b\\,bM 
Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  Arabian 

physician's  retinue Talisman    .     .    C7G 

Hastie  (Robin),  the  smuggler  publican 

at  Annan Redgauntlct         195 

Hastings,  Howard,  and  Stanley,  with 

King  Edward  the  Fourth  ....  AnneofGeier.  515 
Hatteraick  (Dirk),  alias  Jans  Janson, 

a  Dutch  smuggler  captain  .  .  .  Guy  Mannering  102,532 
Hautlieu  (Sir  Artevan  de),  in  the  intro- 
duced story Count  Robert  .     10(3 
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•   Hautlieu    (the    Lady    Margaret    de), 
affianced  to  Sir  Malcolm  Flemiiig, 
first  disguised  as  SL<4er  Ursula     .    .  CastU  Dang.  S55-357 
Hawkins,  boatswain  of  the  pirate  Tcs^tel  Pirate     .    .    .    SCO 
H«y  (Colonel^  in  the  king's  service     .  Leg.  of  Motstrte  347 
Hay  (John),  the  fisherman  near  Ellan- 

gowan Guy  Mannef  ing  406 

Hayston  (Frank),  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw  Bride  of  Lam,  .      4S 
Laird  of  Gimington  ....        ditto  .    .    .     138 
Haslewood  (Sir  Robert),  of  Haalewood, 

an  old  baronet Gmy  Manmerimg  5&5 

Haslewood  (Charles),  his  son,  in  love 

with  Lucy  Bertram ditto  .    .    .    442 

Heatherblutter  (John),  the  Baron  of 

Bradwardine's  gamekeeper ....  Warerteg    .    .    S2S 
Hector  of  the  Mist,  an  outlaw,  killed 

by  Allan  MacAulay    ......  Leg.  of  Montrose  261 

Henderson  (Elias).  the  chaplain  at  Loch- 

leven  Castle J6k»l     ...    460 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen-Consort 

of  Charles  the  First PereHl   ...    616 

Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England  .Betrothed  .  .  490 
Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England  .  Talisman  .  .  6S8 
Herbert  (Sir  William),  a  friend  of  Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy's Betrothed    .    .    403 

Hereward,  one  of  the  Varangian  Guard  Count  Boherl  23,  32 
Heriot   (Master    George),    the    king's 

goldsmith Kigel      ...      29 

Herman  of  Goodalriche  (Sir) ....  Iranhoe  .  .  .  6?B 
Hermione,  the  beautifril  Persian  lady  .  Anne  of  Oeier.  400 
Hennione  (the  Lady),  or  Lady  Erminia 

Panlette,  privately  married  to  Lord 

Dalgamo Mgei  ....      75 

Hermite  (Tristrem  1'),  or  '*  Tristrem  of 

the  HospiUU"  Louis  the  Eleventh's 

provost-marshal AnneofGeier.    419 

Hermite     (Tristrem     V),    Louis     the 

Eleventh's  provost-marshal,  first  dis- 
guised as  Maitre  Pierre's  gossip    .    .  Quen.  Durward     S2 
Heron  (Sir  George),  of  Chip-cbace,  an 

officer  with  Sir  John  Foster      .    .    .  Monastery  .    .    268 
Herries  (Lord),  attending  Queen  Mary 

to  Dundrennan Aibot      .    .    .    575 

Hertford  (the  Marquis  of),  in  Charles 

the  Second's  court Woodstock  .    .    24 1 

Ileskctt  (Ralph),  landlord  of  the  village 

alehouse Tiro  Drovers  .    465 

Heskett  (Dame),  his  wife ditto  ...      ih. 

Hettly  (May),  an  old  servant  of  David 

Dcans's H.  of  Mid-Loth.  i86 

Heukbane  (Mrs.),  the  butcher's  wife,  a 

friend  of  Mrs.  Mailsetter's    ....  Antiquary  92 

Hewit  (Godfrey  Bertram),  natural  son 

of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram Guy  Manner  ing  6i>5 

Higg,   "  the  son  of  Snell,"  the  lame 

witness  at  the  trial  of  Rebecca     .    .  Iranhoe  .    .     .    628 
Hilarius  (Brother),  the  refectionerat  St. 

Mar>'s Monastery  .    .     128 

Hildebrod    (Dick),    president   of    the 

Alsatian  club Nigel.     .     ,    .     167 

Hillary  (Tom),  the  town  clerk's  appren- 
tice, afterwards  Captain  Hillary  Surgeon's  Daugh.  509, 5'21 
Hinchup  (Dame),  a  peasant,  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mary  Murdoehson  .    .    .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  587 
llislup  (^John),  the  old  carrier  near  St. 

Ronan's St.  Ronan's  Well  333 

Hob  Miller,  of  Twyford,  one  of  the 

insurgents Betrothed    .    .    477 

Hob,  or  Happer,  the  miller  at  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .    .      69 

Hubbie  o'  Sorbietrees,  one  of  tlie  hunts- 
men ne;<r  Charlie's-hope  farm  .     .     .  Guy  Mannering  498 
Ilobbler  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  at  EUiesIaw 

Castle,  one  of  the  Jacobite  conj^pi- 

rators Black  Dwarf  .    361 

Hobby-horse  (the),  one  of  the  masquers 

at  Kcnnaquhair  abbey Abbot     .     .     .     375 

Hochspringen  (the  young  Laird  of)i  in 

Donnerhugel's  narrative .     .     .  .AnneofGeier.     401 

Ilud^t's  (John),   a  servant  of  Wavcr^ 

leys Warerley.    .    .    269 

HodKCS  (Joe).  Bertram's  landlord  by  the 

lake  near  .Mtrwyn  Hall Guy  Mannering  474 

Hodgeson  (GaRer),  a  Puritan  ....  Peveril  .  .  .  372 
Holdenough  (Master  Neheniiah),   the 

Presbyterian  preacher Woodstock  .    .      28 

Holiday  ( Erasmus),  the  schoolmaster  in 

the  Vale  of  Whitehorse Kenilworth .    .      76 

Hookem    (Mr.),     Lawyer    Clippurse's 

partner Warerley     .     .     350 

Hood  (Robin) .  Talisman    .     .    577 

ilorst  (Conrade),  one  of  the  insurgents 

at  Liege Qh^n.  Duricard  192 
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Houghton  (Sergeant),    in    Waverley's 

regiment Wavertry         .     245 

Howard.   Hastings,  and  Stanley,  with 

King  Edward  tlie  Fourth  ....  Annt  of  Gfier.  515 
Howauon    (Luckie),   the   midwife    at 

Eilangowan Guy  Mannering  395 

Huwden  (Mrs.)*  the  salewoman  .     .     .  U.of  Mtd-Loth,   33G 
Howie  (Jamie),  Malcolm  Bradwardine's 

bailie Wactrlcy     .     .     323 

How  logluKK  ( Master),  a  preacher,  Justice 

MauUtatutes'  friend Pfveril    .     .     .    C07 

Howleglas  (Father) Jbbot      ...     373 

Hubert,  an  archer  under  Sir  Philip  de 

MAlvoinin Iranhot  .     .     .     AGO 

Hudson  (Sir  Geoffrey),  the  celebrated 

dwarf,  funnerly  page  to  the  late  Queen 

Henrietta  Maria Prvrrit    .     .611,614 

Hudson  (Tarn),  a  gamekeeper     .     .     .  Guy  Mannering  i79 
Hugh,  the  blacksmith,  of  Ilinglebum, 

a  friend  of  Hubbio  Elliot's  ....  Black  Dwarf  .  333 
Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  a  crusader  Count  Hnhvrt  6."),  1)5 
Hugo  Ifugonet,  the  Douglas's  minstrel  Cattle  Dani/rrousSOi 
Humgudgeoi)  (Corporal  (irace-be-hcre), 

in  Cromwell's  troop     .  ....   Wwnlttock  .     .     21'4 

Hundebert.  the  steward  at  Kotherwood  /ranAoe*  .     .     .     405 
Hundwuir.theoldLadyofUaldringham's 

steward Betrothed     .     .     388 

Huniulon    (Lord),    Queen    Eliaabcth's 

cousin Kenilworth .     .     118 

Huntingdon  (the  Earl  of;,  of  Queen 

Elis.ibeth's  court ditto  ...     236 

Huntingdon  ( David,  Earl  of)i  the  Prince 

Royal  of  Scotland,  (Ir&tasSirKenneth, 

the   Knight   of   the  Leopard,  aftcr- 

ward.n  as  Zohauk,  the  Nubian  slave  Talitnutn  .  .  723 
Huntinglen  (the  Earl  of),  an  old  Scotch 

nobleman Xit/el  ....       93 

Huntly  (the  Marquik  of),  in  the  king's 

servii-e Ley.  of  Mnnlmse  273 

Hutcheon,  the  auld  domestic  in  Wander- 
ing Willie's  tale Redyauntlct     .       81 

Hutcheon,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's  re- 

tainint Monattery  .     .     1 87 

Hyder  AH  Khan  Behauder,  tlic  Nawaub 

of  Mysore Surgeon's  Daugh.  578,  583 

Hymbercourt  (Baron   d'),  one  of  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy's  officers  .  .  .  Quen.  Durtcard  216 
Hy ndnian  ( M  aster),  usher  to  the  council 

chamber  at  Holyrood Attbot      .     .         410 

Ilderton   (Miss  Lucy),   Miss  Vere's 

cousin Black  Dwarf  .     317 

Ilderton    (Miss    Nancy),   Miss   Vere's 

cou.sin ditto  ...      ib. 

Ingelram   (Abbot),  formerly  abbot  of 

St.  Mary's Monastery  .     .      64 

Inglewood  (Squire),  a  magistrate  near 

Osbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy      .     .       86 

Inglis  (Corporal),  in  the  royal  army  .  Old  Mortality  .  490 
Inverashalloch  and  others,  highlanders 

at  the  Clachan  of  Abtrfoil  ....  Rob  Roy  .  .  214 
Ireby  (Mr.),  a  country  squire  .  .  .  .  Two  Drovers  .  463 
Irene,  the  Empre».s  of  Greece  .  .  .  Count  Robirt  .  43 
Irwin    (Hannah).     Clara     Mowbray's 

former  confidante St.  Ronan's  Well  364 

Isaac  of  York,  the  Jew Iranhoe  .     .     .    412 

Ismael,  "  the  infidel,"  one  of  the  Im- 
mortal Guard Count  Robert  .      29 

Ivanhoc  (Sir  Wilfred,  Knight  of),  King 

Richard's  favourite  knight.  Cedric  of 

Rotherwood's  disinherite<l  son      .     .  Ivanhoe ,     .     .     465 
first  disguised  as  the  palmer  at 

Ilothcrwood ditto  .     .     .     401 

afterwards  a.<« "  Dcsdichado,"or 
the  Dininhcrited  Knight,  at 

the  tournament ditto  .     .     .     438 

Ivcrach,  or  Stewart  (.Mian),  and  other 

highlanders  at  the  Clachan  of  Aber- 

foil Rob  Roy.     .     .     214 

J  A  Bo^  (Jock),  the  postilion  atthcKipple- 

tringan  inn GuyMannrring    387 

James  I.  King  of  England  ....  Sigel .  ...  58 
James  (Prince)    youngest  son  of  King 

Robert  in FairM.ofPerth2!i9,296 

Jamieson  (Bet),  the  nurse  at  Dr.  Gray's  Surgeon' sDaugh.  503 
Janet,  the  Ramsays'  Scotch  laundress  Ntgcl .  ...  82 
Janet  of  Tomahourich  (Muhme)  .  .  Tuo  Drovtrs  .  459 
Jannikin  (Little),  apprentice  to  Henry 

Smith Fair  M. of  Perth  50,276 

Jarvie  (Bailie  Nicol),  at  Glasgow  .  .  Rob  Roy  .  .  175 
Jasper,  the  old  ploughman  at  Olen- 

dearg  Tower Monastery  .    .     113 
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Jaup  (Alison),  an  old  woman  at  Middle- 
mas  village     Smrgeowt'aDmmgk.  491 

Jaup  (Saunders',  a  farmer  at  old  St. 

Ronan's St. Romania  Welt  5\G 

Jchoiachim,  the  Quaker's  servant  .    .  RedgauntUt  54 

Jellicot   (old    Goody),    ac    the   under 
keeper'shut Woodstock  .  62 

Jenkin,   one  of  Julian    Avenel's    re- 
tainers   MotMutetTf  ,    .     180 

Jennie,  the  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedike«'s 
housekeeper H.  ofMid-Lotk.  364 

Jepton,  an  old  smuggler Redgamnttet         211 

Jeremy  (Master),  Lord  Saville's  head 
domestic Peveril    .     .    .    561 

Jemingham  ( Master  Thomas),  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  gentleman    .     .     .    ditto      ,      566, 636 

Jerome  (Father),  tlieabbotatSt.  Bride's 
convent Castle  Dangerous  iZ7 

Jim,  Reginald  Lowestofib's  boy  .     .    .  Higel ....     152 

"  Jin  Yin,"  (Jenkin  Vincent)  ....    ditto  ....      23 

Jinker  (Lieutenant  Jamie),  the  hone 
dealer  at  Doune Water  leg     .    .    217 

Joan,  one  of  the  Princesses  of  France, 
affianced  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans .    .  Qtieii.  Dunpord     65 

Job  and  Elspat,  sergeant  Houghton's 
father  and  mother Waverley     .     .    246 

Jobj,on    (Mr.  Joseph),    Squire    Ingle- 
w(M>d's  clerk Rob  Rog      .     .      87 

Jock  o'  Dawston  Clcugh Guy  Mamnerimg   554 

Jock  Jabos,  the  postilion ditto  .    .     .     387 

Jock  (Slounging),  one  of    MacGuflbg 

the  jailor's  men ditto  .    .     .    531 

John,  the  driver  of  the  Queensferry 
diligence Amtiguarg  .     .       11 

John  ( Prince),  son  of  King  Henry  II.  Betrothed    .     .     490 

John  (Prince),  brother  of  King  Richard  Talisman    .     .    665 

John  (Little),  and  Robin  Hood    .     .     .        ditto  .     .     .    577 

Johnstone  (Auld  Willie),  an  old  fisher- 
man   Guy  Afamnering  576 

Johnstone  (Young),  his  son     ....        ditto  .    .     .    577 

JolifTe,  Lady  Penfeather's  footman  .    .  St.  Ronan's  Well  375 

JolifTe  (Jocelioe),  the  under  keeper  of 

W(Kjdstock  forest Woodstock  .     .      33 

Jonathan,  one  of  General  Harrison's 
servants ditto  .     .     .     139 

Jonathan,  an  attendant  on  Lord  Saville  Pereri/   .     .     .    561 

Jones  ( Mrs. ),  Lady  Penfeather's  waiting 
woman St.  Ronan's  Well  372,  566 

Jonson(Ben) Woodstock  .     .      40 

Jopson  (Jacob),  the  farmer  at  the  vil- 
lage near  Clifton Waterleg.     ,     .    305 

Jopsou  (Cicely),  his  daughter,   after- 
wards married  to  Ned  Williams   .     .        ditto  .     .     .    304 

Jorworth-ap-Jevan,  Prince  Gwenwyn'e 
envoy    ....         Betrothed    ,    .    318 

Josceline  (Sir),  an  English  knight,  a 
crusader Talisman    .    .    664 

Joseph,   the  old  gardener  at   Shaw's 
cajitle St.  Rona»*s  Well  SS7 

Judith  (Aunt),  Master  George  Heriot's 

.  siiiter Nigel ....      68 

Kaimes  (Lord),  one  of  the  judges  .    .  Redoanntlet  113 

Kcelavine(Mr.),  painterattheSpahotel  St. Ronan's  Well  375 
Keltic  (old),  the  innkeeper  near  Kinross  J5frof  .  .  .  533 
Kennedy    (Frank),    an   Excise  officer 

murdered  by  the  smugglers  .  .  .  GugManntring  419 
Kenneth   (Sir),    •*  the    Knight  of   the 

Leopard,"    a  disguise  assumed    by 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  .  .  .  Talis$nan  .  .527 
Kenneth,  one  of  Sir  John  Ramomy's 

followers Fair  M.  of  Perth    37 

Kettledrunimle  (Gabriel),  aCovenantcr 

preacher Old  Mortalitg  491,517 

Kilderkin    (Ned),    the    eating    house- 
keeper at  Greenwich Nigel ....    235 

Kilian  of  Kersbcrg,  Sir  Archibald  Von 

Hagenbach's  esquire Anne  of  Gtier.    413 

Kirk  (Mr.  John),  foreman  of  the  jury 

on  Effie  Deans's  trial H.  of  Mid-Loth.   478 

Kitt  Henshaw,  the  Provost's  boatman  F. M.of Perth  2l6,2b0 
Kittlecourt (Sir Thomas),  M.P.,  aneigh- 

bour  of  the  Laird  of  Eilangowan  .  Gug  Mtmnering  405 
"  Knight  of  the  Tomb"  (the)  .  .  .  .  Castle Dangerons 375 
Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 

groom Nigel.    ...      71 

Knockwinnock    (Sybil),     mother     of 

"  Malcolm  Misbegot" Antiqmarg  .    .    158 

Lacy  (Sir  Hugo  de),  the  constable  of 

Chester,  a  crusader Betrothed     364,  371 

La^  (Sir  Damian    de),  his  nephew, 

anerwards  married  to  Lady  ETeline       ditto  .    .    .    360 
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Lacy  (Randal  de).  Sir  Hugo's  kinsman, 

iu  several  disguises      .    .     .    Betrothedf  3G5,i07,i5l, 457 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  other  masques 

at  ICenilworth Kenilworth      .    230 

Lady  in  the  Sacque  (the),  the  apparition  TapestriedCham.  443 
Laider  (Donald),  one  of  the  prisoners 

at  Portanfcrry Gutf  Mannering  598,  600 

Lambert  (General),  the  parliamentary 

leader Woodstock  .     .    298 

Lambkin  (Mrs.  Alice),  companion  to 

Mrs.  Baliol High.  Widow  ,    410 

Lamboume  (Michael),  a  retainer  of  the 

Earl  of  Leicester Kenilworth.    .      10 

Lamington,  a  follower  of  Sir  GeofiVey 

Peveril Peveril   ...    382 

Lamplugh  (Will),  a  smuggler  .     .    .     .  Redgauntlet         213 
Lanaais(  Peter),  the  Dukeof  Bretagne's 

favourite  minister Anne  of  Geier.    613 

Laneham  (Master  Robert),  clerk  of  the 

council-chamber  door Kenilworth .    .    138 

Laneham  (Sybil),  his  wife,  one  of  the 

revellers  at  Kenilworth  castle  .    .    .        ditto  ...     196 
Langcale  (the  Laird  of),  a  leaderin  the 

Covenanters'  army Old  Mortality  .    554 

Langley  (Sir  Frederick),  a  suitor  of  Miss 

Vere,  one  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators  B/arAr  Dirar/  .    321 
Lapraick  (Laurie),  Steenie  Steenson's 

mend  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale      .  Redgauntlet     .      79 

Lascaris,  a  citizen Count  Robert  .    234 

Latherum,  the  barber,  at  the  Black  Bear 

inn  at  Darlington Rob  Roy      ,    .      63 

Latimer  (Mr.  Ralph),  Darsie  Latimer's 

pretended  father Redgauntlet  67 

Lauderdale  (the  Duke  of),  president  of 

the  privy  council Old  Mortality  .    618 

Launcelot,  bard  to  the  Countess  Bren- 

hilda'ft  father Count  Robert  .    177 

Lawford(Mr.),  the  town  clerk  of  Middle- 
mas  Surgeon" sDaugh  496 

Lawrence  (Tom),  aliai  "  Tyburn  Tom" 

or  Tuck,  a  highwayman  .    .    .    JI.  of  Mid-Loth.  5\\,Q4Z 
Lawson  (Sandie),  landlord  of  the  Spa 

hotel     .         St.  Ronan's  Well  337 

Lee  (Sir  Henry),  an  officer  in  atten- 
dance at  Greenwich  palace  ....  Kenilworth  129 
Lee  (Sir  Henry),  the  old  knight,  ranger 

of  Woodstock  forest Woodstock  .     28,  36 

Lee  (Alice),  his  daughter,  afterwards 

married  to  Markham  Everard  .    .    .        ditto  .    .     28,  37 
Lee  (Colonel    Albert),    her    brother, 

Charles  the  Second's  friend  ....        ditto  .    .    .     178 
Leicester  (the  Earl  of),  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's court Kenilworth  54 

Leicester  (th^  Countess  of),   formerly 

Amy  Robsartf  betrothed  to  Edmund 

Tressilian ditto  ...       3-1 

"Leopard"  (the  Knight  of  the)    .     .     .Talisman    .    .    527 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  a  cru- 
sader         ditto  ...     599 

Lesley  (Mr.),  a  friend  of  Captain  Mac 

Intyre's Antiquary  .     .     125 

Leslie  (General),  a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.  of  Montrose  237 
Lesly  (Ludovic),  "  Le  Balafr6/'  an  old 

archer  of  the  Scottish  guard,  uncle 

of  Quentin  Durward Quen.Durward      55 

Leven  (the  Earl  of),  a  parliamentary 

leader Leg.  of  Montrose  237 

Levitt  (Frank),  a  highwayman    .     .     .  JI.  of  Mid-Loth,  511 
Lickitup  (the  Laird  oO>  Neil  Blane's 

acquaintance Old  Mortality      418 

Lightbody    (Luckic),    alias    "  Marion 

Loup  the  Dike  "  the  cooper's  wife's 

mother Bride  of  Lam. .      91 

Light  o'hccl  (Janet),  mother  of  Godfrey 

Bertram  Hewit Guy  Mannering  6G5 

Lincoln  (the  Bishop  of) Kenilworth      .     121 

Lindesay   (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy 

to  Queen  Mary Abbot      .     .    .    431 

Lindesay,  an    archer  of   the  Scottish 

guard Quen.  Durward      70 

Linklater  (Laurie),  yeoman  of  the  king's 

kitchen,  a  friend  of  Ritchie  Moniplics  A'if/f/       .    ,   4^,2ZG 
Littlejohn    (Bailie),    a    magistrate    at 

Fairport Antiquary   .     .     232 

Loch  leven  (the  Lady  of),  mother  of  the 

Regent  Murray       Abbot      .     .    .    iZG 

Locksley,  an  archer  at  the  Tournament 

(alias  Robin  Hood) Ivanhoe  .    .     .    iGO 

Lc«othete  (the),    chancellor    of    the 

Grecian  Empire Count  Robert  .      7G 

Longchamp,    Bishop     of    Ely,    high 

justiciary  in  England  during  King 

Richard  s  absence       ditto       .    .    C(;5 
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Loredani  (Giacomo),  King     Richard's 

interpreter Talisman   .     .    579 

Lorimer,  on  guard  at  Ardenvohr  castle  Leg.  of  Montrose  295 

Lorn  (M'Dougal  oO        ditto       .     .    266 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France, 

first  disguised  as  Maitre  Pierre,  a 

merchant Quen.Durward  32,  M 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France  .  Anne  of  Geier.  516 
Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  Prince-Bishop  of 

Liege Quen.  Durward   165 

Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans ditto      .    .      82 

Louise,  the  glee-maiden P.M.  of  Perth  85,  88 

Louponheight  (the  young  Laird  of)i  at 

the  ball  at  Middlemas      .     *    .     .    .  Surgeon's Daugh.5\S 
Lowestofre(  Reginald),  a  young  Templar  Ifigel      .    .     .     149 
Lowne  (Tam),  the  innkeeper  at  March- 
thorn      St.Ronan's  Well  520 

Lowthcr  (Jack),  a  smuggler  ....  Redgauntlet  .  212 
Lumley  (Captain),  in  the  Royal  Army  Old  Mortality  .  588 
Lundin  (the  Rev.  Sir  Louis),  the  town 

clerk  of  Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth  167 

Lundin  ( Dr.  Luke),  the  chamberlain  at 

Kinross Abbot      .    .     .    477 

Lutin,  Lord  Dalgarno's  gipsey  page  Nigel  .  .  .  Ill 
Lyle  (Annot),  daughter  of  the  Knight 

of  Ardenvohr,  beToved  by  Allan  Mac 

Auley        Leg.  of  Montrose  266 

afterwards  married  to  the  Earl 

ofMcnteith ditto       .    .    868 

Lysimachus,  the  artist,  a  citizen      .    .  Count  Robert  .      27 

Mac  Alpine  (Jeanie),  landlady  of  the 

Clachan  of  Aberfoyle Rob  Roy      .    .    213 

Mac  Analeister  (Eachin),  a  follower  of 

Rob  Roy        ditto      .     .     .    263 

Mac  Aulay  (Angus),  a  highland  chief  Leg.  of  Montrose  251 
Mac  Aulay(  Allan),  or  "Allan  of  theRed 

Hand,"  a  lunatic  in  love  with  Annot 

Lyle ditto       .     .    250 

Mac  Briar  (Ephraim),   an  enthusiast 

preacher         Old  Mortality .    517 

Mac  Callum  (Dougal),  the  auld  butler 

in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  ....  Redgauntlet  .  79 
Mac  Candhsh  (Mrs.),  landlady  of  the 

"Gordon  Arms  "inn  at  Kipplctringan  Guy  Man.     386,430 
Mac  Casquil  (Mr.),  of  Drumquag,  a 
relation  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram     .        ditto       .     ,    564 
Mac  Combich  (Evan  Dhu),  Fergus  Mac 

Ivor's  foster-brother Waverley     .    .     112 

Mac  Combich  or  Mac  Gregor  (Robin 

Oig),  a  Highland  drover Two  Drovers  .    458 

Mac  Croskie  of  Crookstone  (Deacon), 

a     neighbour     of    the      Laird    of 

Ellangowan         Guy  Mannering  405 

Mac  Dougal  of  Lorn,  a  Highland  chief  Leg.  of  Montrose  266 
Mac     Eagh     (Ranald),     one    of    the 

"  Children     of    the    Mist,"     Allan 

Mac  Aulay's  foe ditto       .     .     304 

Mac  Eagh  (Kenneth),  his  grandson  ditto  .  .  333 
Macfie,   the  Laird  of  Gudgeonford,  a 

neighbour  of  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  Guy  Mannering  405 
Macfin  (Miles),  the  cadic  at  F.dinbro'  ditto  .  .  558 
Mac  Fittock  (Mr.),  the  dancing  master 

at  Middlemas Surgeon's  Daugh.  5li 

Mac    Graincr  (Master),    a    dissenting 

minister  at  Kitipletringan  ....  Guy  Mannering  526 
Mae  (ircj^'-T  (Hob  Roy),  the  outlaw,  or 

Robert  Campbell Rob  Roy     .    60,  180 

Mac  Gregor  (Helen),  Rob  Roy's  wife  ditto  .  .  232 
Mac  Gregor  (Hamish),  their  eldest  son  ditto  .  .  239 
Mac  Gregor  or  Mac  Combich  (Robin 

01^),  a  Highland  drover Two  Drovers  .     458 

Mac  Gruther  (Sandie),  a  beggar  .  .  Guy  Mannering  405 
Mac  GuflTog  (David),  the    keeper    of 

Portan ferry  prison ditto        .     .     531 

Mac  Guirog( Mrs.),  his  wife  ....  ditto  .  .  597 
Mac    Ian  (Ian    Eachin,  or    Hector), 

(Conachar) F.  Maid  of  Perth  231 

Mac  Ian  (Gilchrist),  his  father  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  212 
Mac   Ilduy  or   Mhich-Connel  Dhu,  a 

Highland  chief       Leg.  of  Montrose  3iO 

Mac   Intyrc  (iinria),  the   Antiquary's 

niece Antiquary   .    20,  38 

Mac    Intyre   (Captain     Hector),     her 

brother ditto       .     .     118 

Mac  Ivor  (Fergus), or  "  Vich  lanVohr," 

the  chief  of  Glennaquoich  .  .  .  Waverley  .  .  126 
Mac  Ivor  (Flora),  his  sister  ....  ditto  .  .  137 
Mackitchinson,   the   landlord    at    the 

Qucensferry  inn Antiquary       .       13 

Maclean  (Sir  Hector),  a  Highland  chief  Leg.  of  Montrose  265 
Maclcary  (Widow),    landlady  of  the 

TuUy  Vcolan  village  alehouse  .    .    .  Waverley    .    .      87 
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Mae    LelMh    (Donald),    Mn.     Baliol's 

postilion         liiph.  Widow  .     410 

Macleuchar( Mrs.),  the  book-keeper  at 

the  coach-office  in  Edinburgh  .  .  Antiqmarjf  .  8 
Mac  liOuiii,  captain  of  the  king's  guard  Fair  M.  of  Ptrth  92 
Maclure  (Elisabeth),  an  old  widow,  a 

Covenanter 0.  Mortality  i2A,  625 

Mao  Morlan    (Mr.),  Lucy   ncrtraoi't 

guardian         Guy  Mnnnering  440 

Mac  Mt)rlan  (MrH.)i  his  wife    ....        ditto       .     .    448 
Mac  .\furr<JUKh.  "  Nan  Fann,"   Fergua 

Mac  Ivor's  family  bard JVarerley    .     .     135 

Mac   Phadraick  (Miles),  a    Highland 

soldier        Ifiyh.  Widow  .    421 

Macraw  (Prancie).  an  old  domestic  at 

the  Earl  of  Glcnallan's Antiquary  .    .     177 

Macready    (Pate),    a   pedlar,  Andrew 

Fairservice's  friend Jtob  Roy     .     .     131 

Mac  Tavish   Mhor,  or  Hamish   Mac 

Tavixh,  a  Highland  outlaw  ....  JUgh.  Widow,  417 
Mac  Tavish  ( Elspat),  or  *'  the  woman 

of  the  tree,"  his  widow dUto       .    .    414 

Mac  Tavish  (Hamish  Bean),  their  son       ditto      .    .    419 
Mac  Turk  (Captain  Miuigo  or  Hector), 

*'  the  man  or  peace  "  at  the  Spa  hotel  St.  Runan't  Well  345 
Mac    Vittie     (Ephralm),    a    Glaagow 

merchant Rob  Roy      .    .     1C2 

Macwheedle  (Duncan),  the  Baron  of 

Bradwardine's  bailie Waterlty    .     .      85 

Madge  Wildfire H.  mf  Mid-Loth.  424 

*'  Maiden  of  the  MUt "  (the),  (Anne  of 

Geierstein) JiineofCeUr.    115 

Mailsetter    (Mrsji,     keeper    of     the 

Fairport  post-ofnee Antiquary  91 

Mailsetter  (Davie),  her  ton     ....        ditto       .    .      04 
Malachi,     the     canting     smuggler's 

assistant Redgauntht    .     I8U 

Malagrowther  (Sir  Mungo),  a  crabbed 

old  courtier Nigel      ...      67 

Malvoi^in  (Sir  Albert  de),  a  preceptor  of 

the  Knights  Templars Ivanhof  .    .    .    617 

Malvoisin  (Sir  Philip  de),  one  of  the 

knights  challengers ditto  420,436 

Mangerton    (the    Laird     of),     (John 

Armstrong) Laird"*  Jock    .    447 

ManncringfColoncD.orGuyMannerlng  Ouy  Man.    385,431 
Mannering  (Mrs.),  his  wife,  (formerly 

Sophia  Wellwood) ditto  .      400,  438 

Mannering   (Julia),     their    daughter, 

(afterwards  married  to  Capt.  Bertram)  ditto.  43J».  4.VJ 
Mannvrinff(SirPaul),ColonelM.'s  uncle  ditto.  .  .  438 
Mansel  (Sir  Edward),  Iieut4:nant  of  the 

Tower  of  London Niifft .     .     .     .     216 

Mansel  (Lady),  his  wife dttto      ...    262 

Marchmont    (Miss     Matilda),     Julia 

Mannering's  confidante Guy  Mannering  456 

Marcian,  armourer  to  Count  Robert  of 

Paris Count  R>>bert   .     125 

Marck  (William  de  la),  or  "  the  wild 

boar  of  Ardennes,"  a  French  noble  .  Quen.Durwaid  190 
Mareschal  of  Marcschal  Wells,  one  of 

the  Jacobite  conspirators      ....  Black  Dwarf  .    353 
Margaret  of   Anjtm,  widow  of    King 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  England    .    .     .  Anne  of  Geier.     512 
first  disguiHed  as  a  mendicant 
at  Strasburgh  cathedral  ditto.     .     .    510 

Margery,  Lady  Eveline's  old  nurse  .  Betrothrd  .  361 
Markham,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train  Kenil worth  .  117 
Martha  (Dame),  M^Jor  Bridgenorth's 

hotisekeeper ditto  ...    356 

Martha,    the   servant   girl    at  Shaw's 

castle St.  Ronan'a  Well  585 

Martha  (the  Abbess),  of  Elcho   nun- 
nery, a  kinswoman  of  the  <4  lover's   .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  209 
Martha,    the     old     housekeeper     at 

Osbaldistono  Hall Rod  Roy      .    .     130 

Martha     {alias    Ulrica),     mother    of 

Heruward's  betrothed Count  Robert  .     177 

Martha,  the  old  cook  at  Amhein  cattle  Anne  of  Geier.     495 
Marthon  (aliai  Rizpah),  a  Bohemian 
woman,  attendi  nt  of  titie  Countess  of 

Croye C2iMm.7>tfnrard  134,181 

Martigny  (Marie.  Countess  de)    .    .    .  St.Ronan^t  Well  ¥J9 
Martin     (Dame),     Darsie     Latimer^s 

partner  at  the  fishers'  dance  .  .  .  Redgaunilei  .  92 
Martin,  the  old  verdurer,  near  the  Io<lge  Woodstock.  ,  286 
Martin,  the  old  shepherd,  with    the 

Lady  of  Arenel Monastery  .    .      45 

Martin  Waldeck,  sti)ry  of Antiquary  .    .     112 

Martival  (Stephen  de),  a  steward  of  the 

field  at  the  tournament Ivanhoe    .    428,  44 1 

Mary,  Queen  of  ScoU Abbot.    ...    437 

Maaters  ( Doctor),  the  queen's  physician  Kenilworth     .    116 


raflx 
Matthiaa  da  Moiicad«     ......  SurgtMUDamgh.  4M 

Mattie,    Bailie    Nicol  JarvWs  maid- 

aanrant,  and  afterwards  hia  wifi»  .    .  But  Btf     .    .    ITS 
Maugrabin  (Zamet),  a  Bob«mian,hung 

near  PIcasia QmemJ^mneard      64 

Maugrabin  (Hayraddin),  hia  brother, 
alterwardadiagttiaad  aaRougaSanglier, 
the  pseudo  herald  tnm  Liaga       .    .        diiio  .    .  144,  S82 
Maulstatuta  (Maatar),  a  magistrate  .    .  Peveril  .    .    .    603 
Mausc  (old).  Cuddie  Uaadrigg'smotheTf 

a  Covenanter Old  MoriaiUff  .    469 

Maxwell,  the  deputy  chamberlain  at 

WhitehaU Kigtl ,    ...      68 

Maxwell,    (Mr.    Pate),    the  Laiid    of 
Summertrcea.  "  Pate  in  Peril,"  one  of 
the  conspirators  with  Redgauatlet   .  RedgauniUt     .     174 
Max  we  1  (the  Honourable  WiUiam]     .  Old  MorimMp .    41S 
Mayflower  (Phoebe),  a  aervant  of  Sir 

Henry  Lee's  Woodstock  .    .      62 

Meg  Merriliea,  the gipsey  woman  .  .  GugMmmnerimm  fti6 
Mey  MurdochMm,  the  old  gipsey  thief.  H.  of  Mid-LoiL  436 
Meiklchoee  (Isaac),  ona  of  the  eldezaof 

Rosencath  pariah diUa  .    .    .    6t0 

Mviklewham  (Mr.  Saunders),  "tha  man 

of  law,"  at  the  Spa  hotel     ....  SLRomask*t  WM  666 
Melchior,  a  monk  attending  the  black 

priest  of  St.  Paul's AnmaafO^fer,     466 

Melville     (Major),    a    magittrate    at 

Cairnvreckan  village IFarirlef     .    .     18t 

Melville  (Sir  Robert),  one  of  the  am- 

baxsy  to  Queen  Mary Abbot  .    461 

Mongs  (John),  the  aorly  innkeeper  at 

Kirch-hoff  village i(«iw  4^  Geier.     466 

Monteith  (the  Earl  of),  a  kinimaa  of 

the  Earl  of  Montrose £^.  e/ if eiilrofe  618 

Mercer  (Major),  at  the  preaidenoy  at 

Madras Suryeom'tlkiUfh,  559 

Meredith  (Mr.),  one  of  the  conspiratcnrs 

with  Redgauntlet Redgauntiti    .    67S 

.Meredith  (Mr.  Michael),  «•  the  man  of 

mirth,"  at  the  Spa  hotel St,Roman*s  WtU  610 

Meredith  (Sir),  a  Welch  knight  .    .    .  CtutUDmgermuMH^ 
M<;rtoun  (Basil),  alias  Vaughan,  for- 
merly a  pirate Pirate  .    .    326,  660 

Mcrtoun  (Mordaunt),  hia  son,  in  love 

with  Brenda  Troil ditto      ...    660 

Mcrvyn  (Mr.  Arthur),  Julia  Mannering's 

guardian Gi^  Mam»€rim§  466 

Middleburgh  (Mr.  James),  the  magia- 

trate  in  Edinbro* A^.o/Jf M-iLoO.  404, 466 

Middlemas  (Mr.  Matthew),  a  name 
.assumed  by  General  Witherington    .  Surgeon^ sDamgk.  401 

Middlemas  (Mrs.) ditto  *    ,    ,     ib. 

Middlemas  (Richard),  alias  Richard 
Tresham,  the  surgeon's  apprentice, 
afterwards  disguiaed  as  Sadoc,  a  black 

slave  in  India dUto  .    .466,664 

Milan  (the  Duke  of),  an  Italian  prince, 
an  ally  of  the  Lancastriana  ....  Annt  ofOHer,     614 

Milton WoMUtoek  ,    .    269 

Milford    (Colonel),    a   friend    of    Sir 

Ueolfrey  Peveril PettrU   .    .    .    ?I4 

Mi.sbegut  (Malcolm),  natural  son  of 
Sybil  Knockwinnock,andananceator 

of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour Antiqiuarff  .    .    19& 

Mixit   (Dr.),  the  apothecary  at  "the 

Black  Bear  "  inn  at  Darlington    .    .  Rob  Ro$     .    .      63 
Moifat  (Mabel),  Redgauntlet's domestic  Redgaunilei  .61,33 
Moidart  (John  of),  captain  of  the  Clan 
Ranald,  in  Montrose's  army     .    .    .  Leg.of  Moniroee  325 

Mou9ada  (Zilia  de) Surgeon* sDmmgk^iHlb 

Mon9ada  (Mathias  de),  her  father,  a 

merchant dUt»  .    .    .     <6. 

Moniplies  (Richie),  Lord  Nigel'sSootcli 

servant Nigel.    ...      26 

Monk  (General)  .....  Woodstock  .    .    627 

Monmouth  (the  Duke  of),  commander 

in  chief  of  the  roval  army  .  .  •  .  OM  MorttMtg,  669 
Montenay  (Sir  Philip  de),  an  Engliah 

knight Castle  Dangerous  499 

Montfau^on   (the   Lady   Calista    of). 

Queen  Berengaria's  attendant      .    .  Taiiewum    .    .    616 
Mont-Fitchet   (Sir    Conrade),   a   pre- 
ceptor of  the  Kni£^ts  Templars   .    .  Jvanioe .    •    •    612 
Monthermer   (Guy),    a   nobleman   in 

Henry  the  Second's  service ....  Betrothed  .  .  461 
Montjoie,  the  chief  herald  of  France  .  Queu.  JDurward  217 
Montreville  (Madame  Adela),  or  the 

Begum  Moote  Mahul Smrgeon*sDmmt^.  659 

Montserrat  (Conrade,  Marqois  of),  a 

crusader 7aiuauiii    .    .    560 

Montrose  (the  Duke  of),  commander 
in  chief  of  the  king's  army      .    .    .  Ro^  Rog     .    .    645 
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MontMM  (Che  Marquis  of )      ....  Wocdatatk  .    .    188 
Montrose  (James  Orahanie,  Eari  of), 

the  king**  lieutenant  in  Seotiand      .  Leg.  of  Montrose  275 
first  disguised  m   Anderson, 
senrwit  to  the  Earl  of  Men- 

teith dilto  ...    238 

Moonshine  (Saunders),  a  smuggler  .    .  Bride  of  Lam,      197 
Mordaunt,  Queen  Margaret's  secretarj 

at  Aix Anne  of  Geier,     575 

Morgan,    one   of  Prince    Gwenwjn's 

Boldiers Betrothed    .    .    315 

Momay,    the   pld  seneschal  at   Earl 

Herbert's  tower  at  Peronne  .  .  .  Quen.  Durward  241 
Morolt   (Dennis),   Sir   Reynold's  old 

esquire Betrothed    .    .    322 

Morris,  a  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  I>erbv  P«r«rt/   .    .    .    483 
Morris   (Mr.),    Frank    Osbaldistone's 

timid  fellow  traveller  with  the  port- 
manteau     Rob  Roy.    .    .      56 

Morrison  (Hurii),  a  lowland  droTer      .  Two  Drovera   .    460 

MortaU^  (Old) Old  Mortality     401 

Mortcloke  (Mr.),  the    undertaker    at 

Mrs.  Maxgaret  Bertram's  Ameral  .  Quy  Mannering  561 
Mortemar   (Alberick   of),   an   exiled 

noble,  o/tes  Theodorick,  the  hermit 

of  Engaddi Taliaman    .    .    649 

Morton  (the  Ewrl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's 

serrice Monastery  .    .    261 

Morton  (the  Earl  of ),  a  member  of  the 

privy  council  of  Scotland  ....  Abbot  .  .  .  413 
Morton  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  pastor  of 

Caimvreckan  village     .    .    .    ...  Waverley    .    .    184 

Morton  (Henry),  a  suitor  of  Miss  Edith 

Bellenden's,aleaderintheC6venanter8' 

anny  with  Balfour Old  MortaWy       40 

or   Major   General   Melville, 

while  abroad ditto.    .    .    649 

Morton    (old    Ralph),  of  MUnwood, 

his  uncle Old  Mortality .    434 

Morton  (Colonel  Silas),  of  Milnwood, 

Henry  Morton's  father ditto  ...    413 

Mortsheugh  (Johnie),  the  old  sexton    .  Bride  of  Lam.     157 
Mowbray  (Mr.  John^  lord  of  the  manor 

of  St.  Ronan's St.Ronan's  Welt  343 

Mowbray  (Clara),  his  sister,  betrothed 

to    Frank    Tynrel,  but  married   to 

Valentine  Bulmer ditto  ...    364 

Mucklebackit    (Saunders),     the     old 

fisherman  at  Musslecrag  ....  Antiquary  .  .  52 
Mucklebackit(old  Elspeth),  his  mother  ditto.  .  .  168 
Mucklebackit  (Maggie),  his  wife  .  .  ditto  ...  73 
Mucklebackit    (Steenie),  their  eldest 

son  (drowned) dilto  ...     172 

Mucklebackit(little  Jenny),  their  child       ditto.    .    .      74 
Mucklewratb  (Habukkuk),  a   fanatic 

preacher Old  Mortality      539 

Mucklewratb   (John),    the    smith    at 

Caimvreckan  village Waverley    .     .     181 

Mucklewratb  (Dame),  his  wife,  a  virago       ditto.    .    .    182 
Muiton  (Sir  Thomas),  of  Gilsland,  Lord 

de  Vaux,  a  crusader.  King  Richard's 

master  of  the  horse Talisman    .    .    565 

Mumblazen  (Master  Michael),  the  old 

herald,  a  dependant  on  Sir  Hugh 

Robsart Kenilworth  98 

Mumps  (Tib),  the  landlord  of  the  ale- 
house on  the  road  to  Charlie's-hope 

farm Ouy  Mannering  478 

Murray  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's 

service Monastery  .    .    259 

Murray  (the  Earl  of),  r^cnt  of  Scotland  w<£-do<     .    .    .    411 
Musgrove  (Sir  Miles),  an  officer  in  the 

king's  service Leg.of  Montrose  251 

My  rebeau  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  .  Anne  of  Geier.     539 
Mysie,    Lady     Margaret    BeUenden's 

female  attendant Old  Mortality      471 

Mysie,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Wolfs 

Crag  tower Bride  of  Lam,       60 

NAasES,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Greece Count  Robert  .      89 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf,  at  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi's  cell Talisman    .     .    560 

Nehemiah  Holdenough,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher Woodstock  .     .      28 

Xeilson  (Mr.  Christopher),  a  surgeon  at 
Glasgow Rob  Roy.     .     .     194 

Nelly,  Mrs.  Dinmont's  servant  girl  .    .  GuyMannering    490 

Xesle  (Blondel  de).  King  Richard's 
favourite  minstrel Talisman    .     .701 

Neville  (Sir  Henry),  King  Richard's 
chamberlain ditto  .    .    .    628 
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Neville  (Major),  an  assumed  name  of 

Lord  Geraldin Antiquary  .    .    28S 

Neville  (Mr.  Oeraldin),  uncle  to  Lord 

Geraldin ditto  ...    207 

Newcastle  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Cbaries 

the  Second's  court Peveril  .    .    .    692 

Newcastle  (the  Marquis  of)«  iu  King 

Charles  the  First's  service  ....  Leg.  of  Montrose  237 
Nicanor,  the  Protospathaire,  a  Greek 

general Count  Robert  35,  46. 

Nicholas  ( Brother),  a  monk  at  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .    .    243 

Nicodemus,  one  of  General  Harrison's 

servants Woodstock  .    .     139 

Nixon    (Cristal),    Mr-    Redgauntlefs 

agent Redgaunllet.    31, 83 

Nixon  (.Martha),  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 

old  nurse Anne  of  Geier.    607 

Norman,  Sir  William  Ashton's  forester.  Bride  of  Lam  .  82 
Norman-nan-ord,  or  Norman    of  the 

hammer Fair  M.  of  Perth  276 

Noma  of  the  Fitftil-Head,  "  The  Reim- 

kennar,"  alias  Ulla  Troil,  mother  of 

the  Pirate,  and  aunt  of  Minna  and 

Brenda Pirate     ...    355 

North  (Lord),  one  of  the  judges  .  .  .Peveril  .  662,665 
Nosebag  (Mrs.),  wife  of  a  lieutenant 

in  the  dragoons,  Waverley's  in- 
quisitive travelling  companion .  .  .  Waverley  ,  .  309 
Novit  (Mr.  Nihil),   the    old  Laird  of 

Dumbiedikes's  lawyer H.  of  Mid-Loth.  364 

Oatis  (Dr.  Titus),  the  champion  of  the 

Popish  Plot Peveril   ...    667 

Ochiltree  (old  Edie),  a  king's  bedes- 
man, or  blue-gown,  the  wandering 

beggar Antiquary  .    .      28 

Oig     Mac  Combich    or  Mac  Grcgor 

(aobin) Two  Drovers  .    458 

O'Kean  (Lieut.),  a  former  admirer  of 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram Guy  Mannering  563 

Olave,  brother  of  Noma's  fether,  and 

grandsire  of  Minna  and  Brenda  .  .  Pirate  .  .  .  467 
Old  Mortality,  the  itinerant  antiquary.  Old  Mortality ,  401 
Olifant  (Basil),  a  kinsman   of   Lady 

Margaret  BeUenden's ditto    .    .    .    600 

Olifaunt of Glenvarloch  (Lord  Nigel)  .  Nigel.  .  .  .  3S 
Oliver-le  -  Dain,   or   Oliver -le-Diable, 

Louis     the     Eleventh's     favourite 

minister Qk^ii.  Durward     M 

Oliver-le- Dain,    or   Oliver-le -Diable, 

Louis      the     Eleventh's     favourite 

minister Anneof  Geier. .    532 

Orleans  (Louis,  Duke  of) Quen.  Durward     82 

Ormond  (the  Duke  of)>  a  privy  coun- 
cillor      Peveril  .     .  582, 658 

Ormston  (Jock),  a  sherifi^s  officer  at 

Fairport Antiquary  .    .    232 

Orrock  (Puggie),  a  sherifi^s  officer  at 

Fairport .        ditto  ...      ib. 

Osbaldistone  (Mr.),  senior,  a  London 

merchant Rob  Roy.    .    .      43 

Osbaldistone  (Francis),  bis  son,  in  love 

with  Diana  Vcmon ditto  ...      44 

Osbaldistone  (Sir  Hildcbrond),  Frank's 

uncle ditto  .    .     .      7\ 

Osbaldistone  (Percival),  "  the  sot,"  Sir 

Hildebrand's  son ditto  .    .    .     ib. 

08baldi«tone(Thomcliffe),"the  bully," 

S  r  Hildebrand's  son ditto  ...      67 

Osbaldistone  (John),  "  the  game- 
keeper," Sir  Hildebrand's  son  .  .  .  ditto.  .  .  71 
Osbaldistone    (Richard),   "the    horse 

jocky,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son  .  .  .  ditto  ...  ib. 
Osbaldistone  (Wilfred),  "the  fool,"  Sir 

Hildebrand's  son ditto ...      ib. 

Osbaldistone  (Rashleigh),  "  the  scholar," 

Sir  Hildebrand's  son ditto  ...     ib. 

Osmond,  an  old  Varangian  guard  .  .  Count  Robert  .  193 
Oswald,  the  cup-bearer  at  Rotherwood.  Ivanhoe  .  .  .  405 
Otranto(Tancred,  Prince  of),a  crusader.  Count  Robert  .  195 
Otranto  (Ernest  of)«  page    to  Prince 

Tancred ditto  ...    194 

Outrara  (Lance),  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's 

park-keeper Peveril  .    .     .    .^75 

Overdees  (Rowley),  a  highwayman.  .  Gtty  Afannering  480 
Overton  (Col.),  in  Cromwell's  troop.  .  Witodstock  .  .  86 
Owen  (Sam.),  Darsie  Latimer's  groom  .  J7fr(/^a«»//«/  .  15 
Owen,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  senior's  con- 
fidential clerk Rob  Roy.    .     .      44 

Oxford  (the  young  Earl  of)f  of  Queen 

Elisabeth's  court KenUworth.    .    236 
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PAGE 

Oxford,  (John,  Earl  of)>  an  exiled  Lan- 
castrian      Anne  of  QtUr.    513 

first    disi^iscd  as  the   elder 

Philipson,  a  merchant   .     .        ditto.     .    .     316 
Oxford  (the  Countess  of)>  hiB  wife   .    .        ditto.    .    .    613 

Pacolet,  or  Nick  Strumpfer  ....  Piratt     .     .    .    514 

Paget  (the  Lady),  a  lady  of  the  Queen's 
bedchamber Kenilworth.     .     145 

Paterson  (Pate),  Bryce  Snailsfoot's 
serving  boy Pirate     .    .     .    548 

Patrick,  an  old  domestic  at  Shaw's 
castle St. Ronans  Well  570 

Patticson  (Mr.  Peter),  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  story H.  of  Mid-Loth.   314 

Pattics<)n(Mr.Peter),  in  the  introduction 
of  the  story Bride  of  Lam. .       13 

Patulo  (Mrs.),  Lady  Ashton's  waiting 
woman ditto  .     .     .     151 

Paulettc  (the  Lady  Erminia)  ....  Si^l.     ...       75 

Pauline  (Mademoiselle),  or  Monna 
Paula,  the  Lady  Ilermione's  at- 
tendant   ditto ....     165 

Paupiah,the  British  Governor's  steward 
at  Madras Surgeon' aDatigh.bTO 

Pavilion  (Mcinheer  Hermann),  the 
syndic  at  Liege Quen.  Duncard    171 

Pavilion  (Mother  Mabel),  his  wife  .     .        ditto.    .     .     197 

Pavilion  (Trudchen  or  Gertrude),  their 
daughter,  betrothed  to  Hans  Glover.        ditto.    .     .     173 

Pearson  (Capt.  Gilbert),  Cromwell's 
offlcer  in  attendance Woodstock  .     .       86 

Peebles,   "  Poor    Peter  Peebles,"  the 

faupcr  litigant Redgauntlet         102 
eel  the  Causeway,"  a  friend  of  the 
smugglers ditto  .     .     .     213 

Peggy,  the  laundry  maid  at  Col.  Man- 
nering's Guy  Mannering   576 

Peggy,  the  old  widow  Maclurc's  grand- 
child       Old  Mortality  .     655 

Pembroke  (the  Earl  of)i  uncle  to  Sir 
Aymcr  dc  Valence Cattle  Dangerous  302 

Pembroke  (the  Kev.  Mr.),  chaplain  at 

Waverley  Honour Waterley     .     .       53 

Penfeathcr  (Lady  Penelope),  tlie  lady 
patroness  at  the  Spa St.  Ranan's  Well  543 

"Pengwem"  (the   torch  of).   (Prince 

Gwenwyn) Bt'trothed    .     .     312 

Pengwinion(Mr.),aJacobite  conspirator 
with  Mr.  Redgauntlet Redrjauntlet         271 

Penny  (Jock),  a  highwayman.     .     .     .  Guy  Mannering  480 

Pest  (.Mr),  a  barrister Redgauntlet   68,114 

Peter  the  Hermit,  with  the  crusaders  .  Count  Robert  .     197 

Petit  Andre,  an  executioner    ....  Quen.  Duruard     66 

Peveril  (William),  a  natural  «u)n  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  ancestor 
of  Peveril  of  the  Peak Peveril   ...     347 

Peveril  (Sir  Geoffrey),  "  Peveril  of  the 

Peak."  a  cavalier ditto      ...     348 

Peveril  (Lady  Margaret),  his  wife     .     .     ditto      .     .     .      ib. 

Peveril  (Julian),  their  son,  in  love  with 
Alice  Hridgenorth ditto      .     .  356, 425 

Phil  (little),  the  old  fisherman's  lad.     .  Redgauntlet    .     124 

Philip  (Father),  sacristan  of  St,  Mary's.  AfonoWrry    .    57,61 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  one 
of  the  crusading  princes Talisman    .     .    607 

Philipson  the  Elder,  an  English  mer- 
chant, a  disguise  asssured  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford Anne  of  Geier.    316 

Philipson  (Arthur),  son  of  the  elder 
Philipson.  a  disguise  assumed  by 
Sir  Arthur  de  Vere ditto  .     .     .      ib. 

Phraortes,  the  Greek  admiral      .     .     .  Count Robert2Zi,2iO 

Pigal  (Monsieur  de),  Alice  Bridge- 
north's  dancing  master Peveril    .     .     .     432 

Pike  (Gideon),  old  M^or  Bellenden's 
valet Old  Mortality  .     470 

Pinnet(Orson),  the  keeper  of  the  bears.  ATeni/tror/A  141 

Pimer  (John),  the  old  nsherraan  at  St 

Ronan's St.  Ronan's  Well  355,  i\9 

Plantagenet  (Lady  Edith),  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion's  kinswoman,  after- 
wards married  to  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land       Talisman.    556,634 

Pleydell  (Mr.  Paulus),  an  advocate  in 
Edinburgh,  first  the  sheriff  at  Ellan- 
gowan  House GuyMannering  i25,  !>5] 

Plumdamas  (Mr.  Peter),  the  grocer.     .  //.  of  Mid-Loth.  336 

Poinder  (George),  one  of  the  city 
oflicers ditto  ...    434 

Policy  (Mrs.),  the  housekeeper  at  Holy- 
rood  palace,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  story Fair  M.  of  Perth     8 


raox 
Polwarth(Alick),a  servant  of  Waverley's  Waverley  .  293,340 
Polydore,  a  comrade  of  Emestf  Prince 

Tancred's  page Count  Robert    .     194 

Pontoy  (Stephen),  a  veteran  in  Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy's  troop Betrothed    .    .    475 

Porteous  (Capt.  John),    an  officer  of 

the  city  guard,  hanged  by  the  mob,  H.  of  Mid- Loth.  328,350 

Porteous  (Mrs.),  his  widow ditto,    .     .    4(56 

Portsmouth  (the  Duchess  of).  La  Belle 

Louise  de  Querouaille,  one  of  Charles 

the  Second's  mistresses Peveril  .      559.  691 

Pott  (Mr.),  the  librarian  at  the  Spa.    .  St.  Ronan's  Well  541 

Pott  (Mrs.),  his  wife ditto.    .    .     ib. 

Poundtext  ( Peter, )  an  "indulged  pastor  " 

with  the  Covenanters'  army.  .  .  .  Old  Mortality  .  537 
Powheid  (Lasarus),  the  old  sexton  in 

Douglas-town CastleDangerous  HI 

Pretender  (the),  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart    Waverley    .    .    222 

Pritchard    (William),    commander  of 

H.M.  sloop  the  "Shark"  .  .  .  .  GuyMannering  Atn 
Protocol  (Mr.  Peter),  an  attorney  in 

Edinburgh ditto  ...    564 

Protosebastos  (the),  or  Sebastocrator,  a 

state  ofllcer Count  Robert   62, 93 

Protospathaire  (the) ditto  .    .     35,  46 

Proudfute  (Oliver),  the  bonnet-maker 

of  Perth Fair M.tnf  Perth    39 

Proudfute  (Magdalen  or  Maudie),  his 

widow ditto  .     .     .     162 

Puggie  Orrock Antiquary  .    .    232 

Purefoy  (Master),  Dr. Rochecliffe's  for- 
mer tutor  Woodstock  .    .    157 


QrArKLEBEN(Dr.  Quentin),  "the  man 

of  medicine,"  at  the  Spa  .  .  .  .  St.Ronan*sWell  3^ 
Quentin  (Black),  Sir  John  Ramomy's 

groom FairM.  of  Perth  130 

Quid  (.Mr.),  the  tobacconist,  a  relation 

of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's.  .  .  .  GuyMannering  564 
Quitam  (.Mr.),  the  lawyer  at  the  Black 

Bear  inn  at  Darlington Rob  Roy      ,    .      63 

Quodling  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  chaplain Peveril    .    .    .    683 


Raciiael,  a  servant  girl  at  Lady  Peve- 
ril's  .     .     .     .     •     

Raine  (old  Roger),  the  tapster  near  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril's 

Raine  (Dame),  his  widow,  afterwards 
Dame  Chamberlain 

Raleigh  ( Walter,  afterwards  Sir  Walter), 
in  the  Karl  of  Sussex's  train    .    .    . 

Ralph  (Rough),  Lance  Outram's helper 
in  the  park 

Ramorny  (Sir  John),  a  voluptuary,  the 
Prince  of  Scotland's  master  of  the 
horse 

Ramsay  (David),  the  old  watchmaker 
near  Temple  Bar    ....... 

Ramsay  (Margaret),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Lord  Nigel    .    .    . 

Randal,  the  boatman  at  Lochleven 
ca.<ttle 

Raoul,  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's  old 
huntsman 

Raredrench  (Master),  the  apothecary  . 

Ratcliffe  (Mr.  Hubert),  a  friend  of  Sir 
Edward  Morley's 

Ratcliffe  (James),  a  noted  thief  .     .  H. 

Rattray  (Sir  Runnion),  of  Runnagul 
lion,  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther's duel- 
ling friend 

Rajrmond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  a  cru- 
sader              .... 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  the  Jew 

Rebecca  (Mistress),  Mrs.  Margaret  Ber- 
tram's favourite  waiting-woman   .    . 

Red  Cap  (Mother),  an  old  nurse .    .     . 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Alberick),  an  ancestor 
of  that  family 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Edward),  his  son, 
killed  by  Sir  Alberick's  horse  .    .     . 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Robert),  an  old  Tory, 
in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  .... 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  John),  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Redwald),  son  of  Sir 
John 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Henry  Darsie),  ton  of 
SIrRodwald 


Peveril   ...    400 

ditto      ...    369 

ditto      ...    526 

Kenilworth   114.240 

Peverii    ...    553 

FairM.  of  Perth    31 


ytgel.    .    . 

22 

ditto      .    . 

69 

Abbot      .    . 

437 

Betrothed    . 

Nigel.    .    . 

329 
30 

Blaek  Dwarf  .    351 
o/3fid-£o<A.  405,421 


Kigel . 


67 


Count  Robert  .      99 
Ivanhoe  .    .    .    430 


Guy  Mannering 
Nigel.    .    .    . 

566 
82 

Redgauntlet 

155 

ditto  .    . 

156 

ditto  .    . 

78 

dUto  .    . 

80 

ditto  .    . 

89 

ditto  . 

.  177.235 
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Redgauntlet  (Lady  Henry  Danie),  hit 
wife Redgauntlet    .    237 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Arthur  Darsie),  their 
•on,  a/t<i«  Danie  Latimer    ....        ditto  .    ,  11,246 

Redgauntlet  (Miss  Liliaa),  hit  sister, 
alias  **  Greenmantle,"  afterwards 
married  to  Allan  Fairford    ....        ditto.    .    33,231 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Edward  Hugh),  the 
Jacobite  conspirator,  uncle  of  Darsie 

Latimer ditto  .    .    .    236 

first  as  Laird  of  the  Lochs        ditto  ...      28 
afterwards  as  Mr.  Henries  of 

Birrcnswork ditto  ...      39 

and  called  Mr.  Ingoldsbyl   .        ditto.    .150,283 

Ren6,  the  old  King  of  Provence,  father 
of  Queen  Margaret  of  Ai^ou  .    .    .  Anne  of  Geier.    356 

Reuben,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  friend's 
house Ivanhoe  .    .    .    453 

Rewcastle  (old  John),  a  Jedburgh  smug- 
gler, one  of  the  Jacobite  conspira- 
tors   Black  Dwarf  .     361 

Richard  (Cceur-de-Lion),  King  of  Eng- 
land, leader  of  the  crusade  ....  Talisman    ,    .    564 

Richard  (Coeur-de-Lion),  King  of  Eng- 
land    Ivanhoe  .    .    .    652 

first  disguised  as  the  Black 
Knight  at  the  Tournament, 
called  "  Le  Noir  Faineant," 
or  "  Black  Sluggard" .  .  .  ditto  ...  464 
or  "  the  Knight  of  the  Fetter- 
lock"      ditto      ...    646 

Richard  (Prince),  eldest  son  of  King 
Henry  II Betrothed    .    .    490 

Richmond  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Charles 
the  Second's  court Peveril   .    .     .    426 

Richmond  (the  Earl  of),  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster     Anne  of  Oeier.    588 

Rickets  (Mabel),  an  old  nurse  at  Mr. 
Osbaldistone's Bob  Roy      .    .      61 

Rimegap  (Joe),  one  of  Sir  GeofiVey 
Pevenl's  miners Peveril    .    .     .     549 

Ringhorse  (Sir  Robert),  a  magistrate  .  St.  Ronan't  Well  419 

Ringwood,  a  young  Templar  ....  Ifigel ....    292 

Rintherout  (Jenny),  a  servant  at  Monk- 
bams     Antiquary  .    .      20 

Rob  the  Rambler,  the  blind  fiddler's 
comrade Redgauntlet    .      74 

Rob  Roy  MacGr^or,  or  Robert  Camp- 
bell the  outlaw Rob  Roy    .     60,  180 

Robb  ( Duncan),  the  grocer  near  Ellan- 
gowan Guy  Mannering  405 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland     .     .     .  Fair  M.  of  Perth     75 

Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother  .        ditto  .     .     76,  81 

Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
crusading  princes Count  Robert     .    99 

Robert,  a  servant  of  Sir  Arthur  War- 
dour  Antiquary  .    .    255 

Roberts,  Master  Heriot's  cash  keeper  .  A' l^f/ .    ...      71 

Roberts  (John),  a  smuggler    ....  Redgauntlet     .    207 

Robin,  the  butler  to  old  Mr.  Ralph 
Morton Old  Mortality  .    444 

Robin  Hood,  or  Dickon  Bend-the-Bow, 
first  as  Locksley  the  archer  at  the 
Tournament Jvanhoe  .     .469,653 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  ....  Talisman    .    .    577 

Robins  (Zcrubbabcl),  in  Cromwell's 
troop Woodstock  .     .     308 

Robert  (Amy),  Countess  of  Leices- 
ter     Kerdlirorth       34,  71 

Kob$art  (Sir  Hugh),  of  Lidcote  hall, 
her  father ditto  ...      98 

Rochecliflc  (Dr.  Anthony),  the  plot- 
ting royalist,  formerly  Joseph  Al- 
bany     Woodstock  .    .     123 

Rochester  (the  Earl  of),  or  Lord  Wil- 
mot,  King  Charles  the  Second's 
favourite ditto      .      220,  327 

Rochester  (the  Earl  of),  the  disgraced 
minister Peveril    .     .     .     557 

Ronaldson  (Niell),  the  old  Ranzelman 
at  Jarlshof Pirate     .     .     .    375 

Rosamond  Clifford,  "the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," King  Henry  tlie  Second's 
mistress Talisman    .     .    688 

Rosamond  Clifford,  '•  the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," King  Henry  the  Second's 
mistress Woodstock  .     .     105 

Ro&s  (Lord),  an  officer  in  the  king's 
array Old  Mortality  .    563 

Rot)i»ay  (Duke  of),  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land, King  Robert  the  Third's  eldest 
son Fair  M.  of  Perth    89 

Rothsay  (Margaret,  Duchess  of ) .    .    .        ditto  .    .   76, 298 


Rougedragon  (Lady  Rachel),  Lilias  Red- 
gauntlers  former  guardian  .... 

Rowena  (the  Lady),of  Hargettstanstede, 
a  ward  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  after- 
wards married  to  Ivanhoe    .... 

Rowley,  one  of  Julia  Avenel's  retainers 

Rowley  Overdees 

Rubrick  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  ta the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine 

Rupert  (Prince),  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  service 

Rupert  (Prince),  ditto 

Rupert  (Prince),   ditto 

Ruthven  (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

Rutland  (the  Duchess  of),  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court 

Rutledge  (Archie),  the  constable  at 
Osbaldistone  hall 

Rutledge  (Job),  a  smuggler     .... 

Rymer  (Mr.  Robert),  poet  at  the  Spa  . 


raoB 

Redgauntlet    .    239 

Ivanhoe  .  ,  .  409 
Monastery  .  .  187 
Guy  Mannering  480 


Waverley 


85 


Woodstock  .  .  54 
Leg.  of  Montrose  237 
Peveril    .    .388,615 


Abbot      .    , 
Kenilworth 


444 

239 


Rob  Roy  .  .  287 
Redgauntlet  .  191 
St.  Ronan's  Well  375 


S  ADD  LETBXS  ( Mr.Bartoline),  the  learn- 
ed saddler 

Saddletree  (Mrs.),  his  wife  .  .  .  . 
Sadha-Sing,  the  mourner  of  the  Desert 
St.  Asaph's  (the  dean  of)f  of  Queen 

Elisabeth's  court 

St.  Botolph  (the  prior  oO» 

Sanct-Cyr  (Hugh    de).    King    Rent's 

seneschal  at  Aix 

Saint- .\faur,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front 

de  Bceufs  attendants 

Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  the  East  .    .    . 
first  as  the  Emir  Ilderim  of 
Kurdistan,       and       called 

"Sheirkohf" 

afterwards    as  Adonbeck    El 

Hakim,  the  physician      .    . 

Salisbury  (the  Earl  of),  or  William  with 

the    long    sword.   King     Richard's 

natural  brother,  one  of  the  cnuading 

princes 

Sam  Silverquill 

Sampson  (Dominie),  or  Abel  Sampson, 

the  tutor  at  Ellangowan  House  .  . 
Saunders,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's  groom 

Saunders  Sweepclean 

Saunderson  (Saunders),  butler,  &c.  to 

Baron  Bradwardine 

Saville  (Lord),  a  young  nobleman  with 

Chiffinch    

Scambister  (Eric),  the  Udallcr's    old 

butler 

Scholey    (Lawrence),     tlie     Udallcr's 

servant      

Schonfelt,  Sir  Archibald  von  Hagen- 

bach's  lieutenant 

Schreckenwald  (Ital),  Count  Albert's 

steward 

Schwanker  (Jonas),  the  Archduke  of 

Austria's  jester        

Scrieven  (Jock),  Bailie  Macwheeble's 

apprentice 

Scroggs  (Sir  William),  one  of  the  Judges 
Scrow,  Mr.  Glossin's  clerk  .... 
Seaforth  (the  Earl  oO,  in  King  Charles's 

service       

Sebastcs  of  Mytilene,  the  assassin  in 

the  Immortal  guards       

Scbastocrator  (Uie),  or  Protoscbastos, 

a  state  officer 

Secret  Tribunal   (the),  the  president 

and  members  of,  or  the  court  of  the 

Holy  Vehme 

Sedley  (Sir  Charles),   In  Charies  the 

Second's  court 

Seclencoopcr  (Captain),  superintendent 

of  the  military  nospital  at  Ryde  .  . 
Selby  (Captain),  an  officer  in  the  guards 
Sellock  (Cisly  or  Sisley),  a  servant  girl 

at  Lady  Peveril's 

Seraphina  Arthuret(Miss) 

Scth,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  Aricnd's 

house 

Settle  (Elkana),  the  poet 

Seyton(Catherine),  one  of  Queen  Mary's 

maids  of  honour 

in  disguise  at  Kinross  village 
Seyton  (Lord),  her  father,  a  supporter 

of  Queen  Mary's  cause 

Seyton  (Henry),  his  son 


//.  of  Mid-Loth.  337 

ditto.    .    .    340 

Surgeon'sDaugh,  574 


Kenilworth 
Ivanhoe 


143 
646 


Anne  of  Oeier.     558 


Ivanhoe 
Talisman 


575 
711 


ditto       .    531-51 
ditto       .    .    576 


ditto       .    .    686 
Guy  Man.    598,  600 


ditto      .    . 
Peveril        .     . 
Antiquary 

892 
389 
262 

Waverley     .    . 

79 

Peveril  .     .     . 

561 

Pirate     .    .    . 

414 

ditto      .    .    . 

529 

Anne  of  Geier. 

414 

ditto       .    , 

503 

Talisman   .    . 

601 

Waverley  .  .  332 
Peveril  502,  556,  665 
Guy  Mannering  531 

Leg.  of  Montrose  273 

Count  Robert  .      29 

ditto  .     .  62,    93 

Anne  of  Geier.  481 
Woodstock  .  .211 
Surgeon'sDaugh.  532 


Peieril  . 

ditto      .     . 
Redgauntlet 


Ivanhoe 
Peveril 

Abbot 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 


698 

544 
214 

453 

568 

352 
485 

403 
533 


504 


WAVEllLEY   MOVKLS. 


VAOE 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 

Earl  of) Peveril     .     460, 557 

Shafton  (Nc(I).  onvof  the  prisoner!  in 
NewKate  with  ohl   Sir    Ilildebrand 

Oshaldittonc Rob  Roy      .     .     283 

Sharion  (Sir  Piercie),  or  the  Knight  of 
Wilvcrton,    a  fashionable    cavalier, 
grandson  of  old  Ovirstitfh  the  taih>r  ^f»iiai/<ry  11 3,  280-1 
Shakehag  (Dick),  a  highwayman  with 

Captain  Colepcpper NigH        .     29G,  308 

Shakspearo Wnodxtock  .     .      40 

ShakK|>oarc Ktnilicorth      .     138 

Shar]K>  { K  iRht  Rev.  James),  Archbinhop 
of  St.Andrew'ii,  murdered  by  Balfour 

and  \\u  party Old  Mortality      421 

ShariHT  (Master),  the  cutler    in   the 

Strand Pereril      .     fi7r.,  713 

Sharpitlaw  (Gideon),  the  police  officer  //.  of  Mid-Loth.  422 
••  Sheba"  (the  (2ueen  oQ,  *  name  given 

to  Madame  Montrcvil to       .     .     .     .  Suryeon'tDauiik.ii^ 
'•  Shemus  an  Snachad,"  or  '•  Jaroe*  of 

the  needle,"  Mac  Ivor's  tailor      .     .  Waver  ley    .    .    226 
8ho<dbred    (Dame),    Henry     Smith's 

foster-mother Fair  M.  of  Perth  U2 

Shortcake  (Mr)..),  the  baker's  wife,  a 

friend  of  Mrs.  Mailsctter's   ....  Antiquary  92 

Shorten     (Master),     the     meroar     at 

Liverpool Perrril        .     .     501 

Shrewsbury  (I/Ord),  the  earl  marahall  Kemilworth      .     25 •) 
Sibbald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of 

Menteith L^g-  of  Mont  rote  i&S 

Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Austria       .    .  A.  of  Oeier.  370,  412 
bilverquill  (Sam),  one  of  the  prisoners 

at  Pontanferr>' Guy  Man.  5*J8,  COO 

Simmons  (Widow),  the  seamstress,  a 

neiKhbtmr  of  the  Ramsays'       .     .    .  Algel       ...      25 
Simson   (Jean),    an   old    woman     at 

Middlcmas  village       Surffetm't  Daut/h.491 

Simeon    (Tani),    the  drunken    barber  A'/. ///*/*««'* If'r// 337 
Sing  (Sadha),  the  mourner  of  the  desert  SHr;ftnn'<tI)anyh.  .'>74 

SkelUm  (Sam),  a  smuggler Redyaunll.t    .     213 

Skreigh  (Mr.),  the  precentor,  at   the 

Kipplc'tringan  inn       Guy  Mannering  431 

Skurliewhitter  (Andrew),  the  scrivener  Sigcl      ...      56 
Sludge  ((iammer),  the  school nuuter's 

landlady,   near    White    Horse  vale  Kenilworth      .      76 
Sludge    (Dickie),    her    grandson,    or 

"  Fliblwrtigiblwjt " ditto       .     .       80 

Sma'trash  (Eppie),  the  ale  woman  at 

WolTs- Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.      64 

Smith  (Heury),  or  Henry  fi«»w,  or  "Gow 
Chrom."  or  "  Hal  of  the  Wynd,"  the 
armourer,  ('atherino  Glover's   lover  P.M.  of  Perth  .     21 
Smotherwell(Stcphen),  the  executioner      ditto    .     .185,200 
Snail,   the  collector  of  customs,  near 

RUangowan  House Guy  Mannering  420 

Snailsfoot  ( Br>ce),  the  jagger  or  pedlar  Pirate     ...     855 
Soles,  a  shoemaker,  a  witness  at  the 

examination  of  Dirk  Hutteraick  .    .  Guy  Mannering  664 
SolHgrace    (Master    Ncbemiah),     the 

Presbyterian  pastor Pereril  ...    361 

Sowerbrowst  (Mr.),  the  maltfter  .    .    .  St.Ronan's  Well  462 
•'  Spears  of  Spyinghow"  (the  three),  in 

Fitzurse's  troop Iranhoe  ...     617 

Spenser Kenil'torth.    .     138 

Spittal,  or  Spitfire  (Will),  Roger  WUd- 

rake's  serving  boy Woodstock  .    .    268 

Spontoon,  Col.  Talbot's  old  confidential 

servant Waverley     .    .    313 

Sprengcr  (Martin  or  Louis),  Annette 

Veilchen's  bachelor Anne  of  Geier.  i92,i95 

Spruch-sprechcr  (the),  or  sayer  of  say- 
ings to  the  Archduke  of  Austria  .     .  Talifman    .     .    HOI 
Stanchells,  the  head  Jailor  at  the  Glas 

gow  tol booth Roh  Roy      .     .     175 

Standi8h(Mr.  Justice),  a  magistrate  ditto    .    .     .     LVI 

Stanley,  in  the  F-arl  of  Sussex's  train    .  Kenil worth.     .    114 
Staples  ( Lawrence),  the  head  Jailor  at 

Kenilworth  castle    . ditto    ...    221 

Staunton  ((ieorge),  afterwards  Sir  Geo.  H. of  Mid-Loth.  653 
first   as   George,  or     Geordle 

Robertson,  a  felon  ....  ditto  .  .  .  325 
the  betrayer  of  Kflie  Deans  .  .  ditto.  .  .  418 
disguised  as  Madge  Wildfire  at 

the  riot ditto  ...    354 

SUunton  (the   Kev.   Mr.),  his  father, 

rector  of  Willingham  .         ....        ditto  .    .     .    531 
Steenson    (WiUie),     or    ••  Wandering 

Willie,"  the  blind  fiddler RedgauntM    .      72 

Steenson  (Steenie),  the  piper  in  Wan- 
dering Willie's  tale dUta  ...      78 

Steenson  (Maggie),    or  Epps   Anslie, 
Wandering  Willie's  wife ditto  .    .    .      It 


PAOS 
Stelnemhen-Ton-BIut-8acker(FrancU), 

the  Scharfgerichter Annt  of  Geier,    419 

Stein  feldt  (th«  old  Baroness   of),    in 

Donnerhngd's  narrative ditto .    .    .    403 

Stephen,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

Boeurs  attendants Ivanhoe  ...    575 

Stephen  (Count),  the  Count  of  Cr^ve- 

ccenr's  nephew Quen.Durward    208 

Stevens,  a  messenger  of  the  Ear]  of 

Sussex KenUwortk .    .    103 

Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  the 

"Chevalier,"  or  the  "Pretender"    .Waverley    .    .    J22 
Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  the 

Pretander,  first  disguised  as  Father 

Buonaventura Redgauntiet  l\9tt7Q 

Stewart.  (Col.),  governor  of  the  Castle 

of  Doune Waverley    .    .    215 

Strauchan  (old).  Sir  Kenneth's  esquire  Talisman     576,  928 
Strickalthrow  (Merciful),  inCromweU'a 

tnwp Woodstock  .    .    311 

Stubbs,  Che  beadle  at  WilUngham   .    .  B.  of  Mii-Loth,  5il 
Stubbs  (.Miss  Sisly,  or  Cecilia),  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  Waverleys Waverlej/    .    .      60 

Sturmthal(Meldioir),  the  Banneret  of 

Berne,  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies .    .  Amne  <^  Oeier.     365 
Suddiechop  (Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley), 

a  gossip  and  nurae Nigel.    ...      80 

Suddiechop  (Benjamin),  the  barber,  her 

•pouso ditto      ...      82 

Susscx(theEaricn.  ofQueen  Elisabeth's 

cou  rt,  a  rival  of  the  Earl  of  Leioeste/s  Keniktorik  .    .     IIS 

Swanston,  a  smuggler Redyauntlet    .     191 

Swvcpclcan   (Saunders),  a  king's  mes* 

s*?»g«r Antiquary  .    .    262 

Swcrtha,  the'elder  Mertoun's  old  house- 

ltcci>er Pirate     ...    329 

Syddall  (Anthony),  the  house  steward 

at  Osbaldistone  Hall Roh  Roy      .    .    287 

TArKiT(Tibb),  theold shepherd's  wife  ifmMWerjr  .    .      45 

TafTril  (Lieutenant),  of  H.M.  gun  brig  ' 

"  Search,"  in  love  with  Jenny  Caxon  Antiquary  .    .     126 

Talbot  (Colonel),  a fViend of  Waverley's  PTaetT'ey     .    .    233 

Tallboy  (old),  the  forester  of  St.  Mary's 
convent Monastery  .    .    129 

Tam  o'  Todshaw,  a  huntsman,  near 
Charlie's- Hope  farm Guy  Mannering  498 

TaniKon  ( Peg),  an  old  woman  at  Middle- 
mas  village    Surgeon^sDauj^.  i9l 

Tancn'd,  Prince  of  Otranto,  one  of  the 
crusading  princes Count  Robert  .    195 

Tarfe  (George),  the  provost  of  Orkney  Pirate     .     .  565,582 

Tatius  (Acilles),  the  "  Acolyte."  or 
Follower  of  the  emperor,  an  ofllcer 
in  the  Varangian  guard Count  Robert  32,  35 

Teresa  d'Acumba,  tlie  Countess  of 
Glcnallan's  waiting  woman .    .    .     .Antiquary    210,282 

Temotte,  one  of  Lady  Eveline's  attend- 
ants       Betrothed    .    .    394 

The<Mlorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  or 
Alberick  of  Mortemar,  an  esdled 
nobleman Talismam    .    .    54S 

Theresa  (Sister),  with  Flora  Maclvor 
at  Carlisle Waverley     .342,348 

ThiebatUt,  a  Proven^,  one  of  Arthur's 
escort  to  Aix AnneofOeier.     535 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of 

Fj-celdoun,  an  ancient  Scottish  bard  Castle  Dangerous  Wi 

Thoresby  (Broad),  in  Fitaurse's  troop  .  iwanhoe  .    .    .    607 

Thomhaugh  (Colonel),  in  Cromwell's 
troop Woodstock  .    .      66 

Thornton  (Captain),  an  English  oflicer  Bob  Boy     .  223, 227 

Thoulou^e  (Ravmond,  Count  of),  one 
of  the  crusading  princes Count  Bobert. .      99 

Thwacker  (Quarter-master),  in  the 
dragoons Bedgauutlel     .    211 

Tidcr  (Robin),  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester Kenilwortk.    .    303 

Timothy,  the  old  waiter  at  John  Mengs' 
inn AmmecfGeiar.     467 

Timms  (Corporal),  in  Waverley's  regi- 
ment      Waverley    .245,269 

Tinto  ( Dick),  the  painter      .    .    .St.  Boman's  Weil  330, 342 

Tiuto  (Dick),  the  painter,  in  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  story Bride  of  Lam.  .    14 

Tippoo  Saib  (Prince),  son  of  Hyder  All  Surgeon' sDauyfi.b%\ 

Tirlsneck  (Johnnie),  the  beadle  at  Old 
St.  Ronan's 5/.  Aoao»'#  ITell  464, 474 

Toby,  the  waiter  at  the  Spa  hotel    .    .        ditto  ...    348 

Toison  d'or,  the  chief  herald  of  Bur- 
gundy   Qmem,  Dmreeurd    90 

Toison  d'or,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
herald AnneofOeier.     537 
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Tomahourfcb  (Mahme  Janet  of),  an  old 

sybil,  Robin  Oig**  aunt Two  Dronen  .    459 

"Tomb"  (the    Knight  of  the).    Sir 

James  Douglas Castle  DanyerouM  375 

Tomkins  (Joseph),  Cromwell's  emissary  Woodstock  .  .  SO 
Topham  (Master  Charles),  the  iisher  of 

the  black  rod Peveril  ...    500 

Tormot,  Torquil  of  the  Oak's  youngest 

son Fair  M,  of  Pwtk  290 

"Torquil  of  the  Oak/*  Eachin  Madam's 

foster-father ditto  ...    215 

Toshach  Beg,  at  the  combat  ....  ditto  .  .  .  283 
Touchwood  (Mr.  Peregrine   Scrogie), 

the  traveller,  an  old  relation  of  the 

Mowbrays St.  Bonan'g  WeUi23,  576 

Tough  (Mr.),  an  old  barrister  .  .  .  .  Hedgauntlet  .  112 
Touthope  (Mr.  Clerk),  a  Scotch  attorney  iBo6i2oy  .  .  154 
Toxartis,  a  Scythian  soldier,  killed  by 

the  Countess  Brenhilda Cottnt  Ro^-ert  .    Ill 

Tracy,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train     .  KenilwortM     .    116 
Tramp  (Gaffer),  a  peasant  at  the  execu- 
tion of  old  Meg  Murdochson  ,    ,    .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  587 
Trapbois,  the  old  miser  at  Alsatia  .    .  Nigel ....    161 
Txapbois  (Martha),  his  daughter,  after' 

wards  married  to  Richie  Moniplies  .        ditto  .    .  162,195 
Tresham  (Richard),  Richard  Middle- 
mas  »    •    •  Surgeon*  aDaugh.  55^ 

Tresham    (Richard,  senior),  General 

Witherlngton diUo  ...    496 

Tresham     (Mr.)i     Mr.     Osbaldistooe 

senior's  partner Rob  Roy     .    .     145 

Tressilian  (EdmundX  to  whom  Amy 

Robsart  was  betrothed Kenilwortk  15 

Tristzem  I'Hermite,  provost  marshal  of 

France Quen.Durward      52 

Tristrem  I'Hermite AimeofOeier.     419 

Troil  (Magnus),    the   old    Udaller  of 

Zetland Pirute     ...    823 

Troil  (Minna),  his  eldest  daughter,  in 

love  with  the  pirate ditto  .    .    .    335 

Troil  (Brenda),  her  sister,  afterwards 

married  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun     .    .        dUto  ...     ih. 
Trois  Echellea,  an  executioner    .    .    .  Quen,Dnnvard      66 

Trois  Echelles Amm  of  Geier.     419 

Trotter  (Nelly),   the  ftshwoman   near 

St.  Ronan's  old  town St.  Ronan*a  Well  342 

Trumbull  (Mr.  Thomas),  or  Tom  Turn- 
penny, the  canting  smuggler    .    .     '.  RedgaunUet     ,    188 
Tuck    (Friar),    the    holy     clerk     of 

Copmanhurst Ivanhoe  .    .    .    482 

Tunstall  (Frank),oneof  DavidRarosey's 

apprentices Nigel      ...      23 

Tumbull  (Michael),  the  Douglas's  dark 

huntsman CastleDangerous  320 

Turnpenny  (Tom) Redgauntlet     .     188 

Turnpenny    (Mr.),     the    banker    at 

Marchthom St.Ronan'eWell  Z96,i22 

Tumtippit  (old  Lord),  one  of  the  privy 

coiincil Bride  of  Lawi.       47 

Twigtythe  (Rev.  Mr.),  the  clergyman 

at  Farmer  Williams's Waverleg    .    .    808 

TyTe(Archbi8hop  of),  with  the  crusaders  Talistnan  .  .  580 
Tyrie,  one  of  the  archers  of  the  Scottish 

guard Quen.  Durwewd     70 

Tyrie  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Michael),  minister 

of  Glenorquhy High.  Widow  .    437 

Tyrrel,  or  Martigny  (Frank),  in  love 

with  Clara  Mowbray,  son  of  the  late 

Earl  of  Etherington,  and  his  wife 

La  Comtesse  de  Martigny    .    .  St.Ronan'iW.  333, 499, 502 

Ulktca.  dau^ter  of  the  late  Thane  of 

Torquilstone,  or  the  old  dameUrf^ied, 

at  the  castle Ivanhoe    .    527,  546 

Una,  one  of  Flora  Maclvor's  attendants  Waverley  .  .  142 
Unreason  (the  abbot  of),    or  Father 

Howleglas,  one  of  the  masques  at 

Kennaquhair Abbot     .    .    .    373 

Ulrica,  alias  Bertha,  mother  of  Ilore- 

ward's  betrothed Count  Robert  ,     177 

Urrie(SirJohn),a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.of  Montrote  337 
Ursel,   the    imprisoned    rival    of  the 

Emperor  Alexius Count  Robert  .     138 

Ursula  (Sister),  a  diRguise  assumed  by 

the  Lady  Margaret  de  Ilautlieu    .  Castle  Dangerous  355-7 

Valekce  (Sir  Aymcr  dc),  Sir  John  dc 

Walton's  lieutenant Castle  Dangerous  293 

Vanbeest  Brown  (Captain), er/tof  Harry 

Bertram Gug  Mannering  472 

Vanbeest     Brown,    Dirk     Hatterick's 

lieutenant ditto  .      502, 518 
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Vanda,  the  spirit  of  the  lady  with  the 

red  finger Betrothed   .    .    400 

Vanwelt     (Jan),     Rose     Flammock's 

supposed  suitor .     * ditto .     .    .    847 

Varncy     (Richard,     afterwards      Sir 

Richard),    tho    Earl   of   Leicester's 

master  of  the  horse Kenilworth .    .      86 

Vehmique  Tribunal  (the),  or  the  Secret 

Tribunal,  or  the  court  of  the  Holy 

Vehme Anne  of  Geier.    48! 

Veilchen(  Annette),  Anne  of  Geiersteio's 

attendant  .    .    , ditto  .    .    .     488 

Vere  (Sir  Arthur  de),  son  of  the  Earl 

of  Oxford ditto  ...    513 

first  as  Arthur  Philipson     .    .        ditto  .     .    .    316 
Vere  (Mr.  Richard),  the  Laird  of  Ellies- 

law,  a  Jacobite  conspirator  ....  Black  Dwarf  .    349 
Vere  (Miss  Isabella),  his  daughter,  af- 
terwards married  to  young  Earnsclifins       ditto  ...     317 
Vernon  ( Diana),  niece  to  Sir  Hildebrand 

Osbaldistone Rob  Roy.    .    6d,  298 

Vernon  (Sir  Frederick),  her  father,  a 

political  intriguer ditto  ...    280 

called     his     Excellency     the 

Earl  of  Beauchamp    .     .    .        ditto  .    .    .    284 
first     disguised     as     Father 

Vanghan ditto  ...    134 

Vexhelia,    the   wife  of  Osmond,    the 

old  Varangian  guard Count  Robert  ,    206 

V  ienne  ( Ard^bishop  of ),  the  chancellor 

of  Burgundy Anne  of  Geier.     5.18 

Vincent  (Jenkin),  or  "  Jin  Vin,"  one  of 

old   Ramsay'fc  apprentices,  in  love 

with  Margaret  Ramsay J^r^J      ...      23 

Violante,  an  attendant  on  the  Princess 

Anna  Comnena Count  Robert  .      44 

Vipont  (Sir  Ralph  de),  a  knight  of  St. 

John,  one  of  the  kniuhts  challengers  Ivanhoe    .    429,  436 
Vorst  (Peterkin),  the  sleeping  sentinel 

at  the  CasUe Betrothed    .    .    355 

Wabstbr  (Michael)  a  citisen  of  Perth.  Pair  M.of  Perth  30,67 

Wakefield  (Harry),  the  English  drover, 
kUled  by  Robin  Oig Two  Drovers    .    460 

Wakeman  (Sir  George),    the  queen's 
physician Peveril  .     .     .    556 

Waldeck  (Martin),  the  miner,  the  sub- 
ject of  an  introduced  story  ....  Antiquary  .    .    112 

Walderaar  FitzurKe,(Lord)     ....  /eonAoe  .    .    .    434 

Waldstctten  (the  Countess  of),  a  relative 
of  the  baron Anneof  Geier.      400 

Walkinshaw  (Miss),  the  Pretender's 
mistress Redgauntlet  226,  274 

Wailenrode  (the  Earl  of),  a  Hungarian 
noble,  a  crusader Talisman    .     .    606 

Walley  (Richard),  the  regicide,  in  the 
introduced  story Peveril   .    .     .    450 

Walsingham  (Lord),  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's court Kenilworth.    .    299 

Waltheof  (Father),  a  grey  friar,  con- 
fessor of  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay.    .  Fair  M.of  Perth  254 

WaltheoflP,  (the  Abbot),  of  St.  Withold's 
convent Ivanhoe .    .    ,    494 

Walton  (Sir  John  de),  governor  of 
Douglas  castle Castle  Dangerous  310 

Wamba,  "the  son  of  Witless,"  the 
jester  at  Rotherwood Ivanhoe  .    .    .    390 

Warden  (Henry),  the  Protestant  chap- 
lain at  A  venel  castle  Abbot.    .    .    .    298 

Warden(Hen.),the  Protestant  preacher,  A/»»(ii/<rry  .    .     169 
alias,  Henry  Wellwood  ...        ditto  ..    .    232 

Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  Osbaldis- 
tone Hall Rob  Roy      .     .    288 

Wardlaw  (Henry  of)i  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's /'.ilf.o/P<rtt78,2n 

Wardour  (Sir  Arthur),  of  Knockwin- 
nock  castle Antiquary  .     .      32 

Wardour  (Isabella), his  daughter, after- 
wards married  to  Lord  Geraldin  .     .        ditto  .    .    33, 283 

Wardour  (Capt  Reginald),  in  the  army, 
her  brother ditto  ...    281 

Wardour  (Sir  Richard),  or  "Richard 
with  the  Red  Hand,"  an  ancestor  of 
Sir  Arthur dtlto  ...    204 

Watkins  (William),  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land's English  attendant PairM.  of  Perth  152 

Waverley  (Capt.  Edward) Waverley    .     .      48 

Waverley  (Mr.  Richard),  his  father     .        ditto  .    .    .     ib. 

Waverley  (Sir  Everard),  Edward's 
uncle ditto  ...     ib. 

Waverley  (  Mistress  Rachel),  Sir 
Everard's  sister ditto  ...      51 
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Wayland    (Launcolot),     or    Wayland 

Smith,   the  farrier  in  the    raJm   at 

Whitehorse Kenilirorth  85 

aUtenrards  diagiuaed  as  the 

pedlar  at  Cumnor  Place  .  ditto  .  .  .  159 
Wcatherport  (Captain),  a  naval  officer .  Pirate  .  .607,  G12 
"Weir"    (Major),    Sir    Robert   Red- 

gauntlet'8     favourite     baboon,     in 

WandorinR  Willie's  Ule Redgauntlei    .       79 

WenlockiWild  Wenlock) Betrothed.    472,478 

Wetheral  (Stephen),  or  Stephen  Steel- 
heart,  in  FitzufFe's  troop Ivanhne  .     .     .    607 

Wetzweiler(Tifl),  or  "  Le  Glorieux," 

the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  court  J  ester.  Quen.  Duncard  233 
Whackbaim  (Mr.),  the  schoolmaster  at 

Libberton H.  of  Mid-Loth,    496 

Whitaker     (Richard).     Sir     Geoffrey 

Pevcril's  old  steward ditto  .     .     .     3C0 

Whitecroft  (John),  the  innkeeper  and 

miller  at  Altringham ditto  .      503,  507 

Whitecroft  ( Dame),  his  pretty  wife  .  .  ditto  ...  504 
•'  Whistler"  (the),  the  young  thief  who 

shot  his  father,  Sir  G.  SUunton    .    .  H.of  Mid-Loth.  666 

Widow  Flockhart Waperleff    .     .    230 

Wiever  the  preacher,  an  old  conspirator  Peveril  .  680,  7 10 
Wild  Wenlock.  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugo 

de  Lacy,  besieged  by  insurgents  .  .  Betrothed.  472,  478 
Wlldblood,  ••  young  Dick  Wildblood  of 

the  Vale,"  a   friend  of  Sir  Geofnrey 

Pevcril's Peveril    ...     369 

Wildfire  (Madge),  the  gipsy  thiefs  in- 

•ane  daughter H.  of  Mid- Loth.  424 

Wildrake  (Roger),  a  dissipated  Rovalist  ITooi^/orA-.  65 

Wilkinson    (James),     Mr.     Fairford's 

servant Redgauntlet    .       17 

Will-o'-the-Flat,  one  of  the  huntsmen 

near  Charlie's- Hope  farm  ....  Guff  Mannering  498 
William,  King  of  Scotland  ....  Talisman  .  .  723 
William,  a  serving    lad  at    Amhcim 

castJe June  of  Geier.     494 

*«  William-with-the-long-sword"  (Earl 

of  Salisbury) Talisman    .     .     686 

Williams  (Ned),  Cicely  Jopson's  sweet- 
heart       Warerify    .     .     306 

Williams  (Farmer),  his  father.  .  .  .  dilln  .  .  .  307 
Willie,  Andrew  Skuriiewhitter's  clerk  .  A'l^r/.  ...  292 
Willieson  (William),  a  brig-owner,  one 

of  the  Jacobite  conspirators.     .    .     .  Black  Dtrarf  .    361 
Williewald  of  (ieierstein  (count)      .     .  AnneofGeirr..     849 
Willoughby    (Lord),  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Court  Kenilirorth  141 

WMlmot  ( I^rd),  or  the  Earl  of  Rochester  iroodtlock.  220,  327 
Wilsa,    Dame     Ursley     Suddlechop's 

mulatto  girl ]^lgel ....      81 

Wilson  (Alison),  the  old  housekeeper 

at  Milnwood Old  Mortality  .     426 

Wilson  (Andrew),  the  criminal  who  was 

hung,  Geordie  Robertw)n's  comrade.  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  324 
Wilson  (Christie),  in  the  introduction 

of  the  story Black  Dtrarf  .     299 

Wilson  (John),  Col.  Manncring's  groom.  Guy  Mannering  417 
Wilson    (Bob),  Sir  William   Ashton's 

groom Bride  of  Lam.     123 

Win-the  fight  ( Master  Joachim ),  Mj^or 

Rridgcnorth's  attorney Peveril    .     ,     .     402 

Winchester  (the  Bi>hop  of) ^'igel.     ...    284 

Windsor  (the  Rev.   Mr.),  a  friend  of 

Master  George  Heriot's ditto   ...      74 
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Wingthe-wind  nOclMMlX  a  Mnraat  at 

Holyrood  palace,  a  Mead  of  ▲dam 

Woodcock's JH^.    ...    407 

Wingate  (Master  Jasper),  the  steward 

at  Avenel  castle ditto    .    .    .    311 

Wingfield,  the  feather  dresser,  a  citizen 

ofPerth Fair  M.  Off  Perth  165 

Wingfleld    (AmbitMe),    employed    at 

Otbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy     .    .    288 

Wingfleld  (Lancie) ditto ...      ib. 

Wiuklebred  or  WinUebrand  (Louis), 

De  Bracy's  lieutenant Ivanhoe  ...    604 

Winnie  (Annie),  an  old  sybil  atold  Alice 

Gray's  death Brideo/Lam,      157 

Winter,  General  Witherlngton'a  head 

servant Surgeon* aDavgh.SZJ 

Winterblonom  (Mr.  Philip),  "  the  man 

of  taste,"  at  the  Spa St. Ronan's  WelliAh 

Wisheart  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  the  Earl  of 

Montroee's  chaplafa Ltg.  of  Monirote  SB2 

WitheringtoD  (General),  aliat  Richard 

Tresham,  flrvt  as  Mr.  Matthew  Mid- 

dlemai Surgeon*  sDamgh.  536 

Witherington  (Mrs.  General),  his  wife, 

alias  Mrs.  Middlemat,  formerly  Zilia 

do  Mon^ada ditto  ...     ih. 

Wittenbold,  a  Dutch  commandant  in 

the  king's  service Old  Mortulitg  .    672 

Woodcock   (Adam),    the   falconer   at 

Avenel  castle Abbot.     .    .     .     316 

afterwards  the  "  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason," at  the  revels .    .    .        ditto  .    .     .    373 
Woodstall  (Henry),  in  King  Richard's 

guard Talisman    .     .    667 

Woodville  (Lord),  a  friend  of  General 

Browne's Tapes.  Chamber  439 

Wylie  (Andrew),  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's 

former  clerk Rob  Roy      .     .     198 

Wyvill  (William  de),  a  steward  of  the 

field  at  the  tournament Iranhoe  .    .428,441 

Y E  L Lo w LKT  (Mr.  Triptolcmus),  the  ex- 
perimental agriculturist Pirate     .    .     .     342 

Ycllowley  (Mistress  Baby,  or  Barbara), 

hifi  siKter  and  housekeeper  ....  ditto  ...  ib. 
Yellowley  (old  Jaspar),  his  father  .  .  ditto  ...  id 
Yoglan  (Zacharias),  the  old  Jew  chemist 

in  London Kenilworth      .     108 

Yolandc  of   Anjou,   daughter  of  old 

King  Reii6 Anne  of  Geier.     516 

York  (James,  Duko  oO.  brother  of  King 

Charles  the  Second Woodstock  .     .     329 

York  (James,  Duke  oO,  brother  of  King 

Charles  the  Second Peveril   ...    691 

York  (('eoflrey,  Archbishop  of),  one  of 

the  high  justiciaries  of  England  in 

King  Richard's  absence TaUswtan    .  665,666 

Zedektah,  one  of  General  Harrison*! 

servants Woodstock  .     .     139 

Zimmerman  (Adam),  the  old  burgher 

of  Soleure,  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies  Anne  of  Geier.  365 
Zohauk,  the  Nubian  slave,  a  disguise 

assumed  by  Sir  Kenneth  ....  Talisman  .  .  664 
Zosimus,  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 

Church Count  Robert  .      44 

Zulickium  (the  enchanted  Princess  of), 

in  the  introduced  story ditto  .     .     .     105 
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rameronlanK'  fdbbct Old  Mortalitf .    569 

Cannibalism  imputed  to  the  CaTalien  .  Woodtlork  .     .     188 

Canting  heraldry Wmvtrley    .    .     102 

Carbuncle  on  the  Ward-hill    ....  Pirate    ...    458 

Card-playing Qtrn.  Duntard     R8 

Carey,  Patrick Woodstock  .     .    277 

Carrick,  King  of Iranhoe  .     .     .     517 

Carspham,  John H. of  Mid- Loth.    374 

Casiiilii,  tyranny  of  the  Earl  of  .     .    .  Ivanhoe  ,    .     .    517 

Caterani Warerlff     .    .     125 

Cattle  (wild),  in  Scotland Castle  Dangerous  31U 

Cavalier*  and  Roundheads Petrril    .    .    .    373 

Ditto  ditto Wo4)d$tnck  .    .    421 

Chflse,  language  of  the Ivanhoe  .    .    .    414 

Chapman's  drouth Pimte    .    .    .    SC3 

Charlen,  the  Bold Anne  of  Geier.    611 

Prince.  Fxlward Waverief     .    .    297 

"flghtingCharlieofLiddeedale**  Gup.Vannrrina   478 

Charity,  usages  of St.Rnnan'sWeh   554 

Chevalier's  army Warerlrf     .     .    235 

Child  murder H.of  Mtd-Lolh    41!) 

Chillinghara.  wild  cattle  at      .    .    .    .  CastUDangerous  Z\9 
Christian  (William),  trial  and  execu- 
tion of Pertril   .     .     .     382 

Christian  (William),  portrait  of   .     .     .     ditto      .     .     .     427 

City  Guard.  Kdinburgh H.of  Afid- Loth.    .129 

Civilixation  of  the  Highlanden  .    .     .  Leg.nfMontnue  2S3 

Clan  ttumamcs       UnffMaHnering    497 

Clavcrhouse  (letter  from),  to  the  Earl  of 

Linlithgow Old  Mortality .    514 

Claverhouse.    Set  Grahamc. 

Clement,  Coo|H>r     .    .    (Introduction)  0/<f  ATorto/i/^  .    398 

Clerk  (Lady  Mary),  of  Pennycuick  .    •  Afonattrrg  .    .      42 

Clifton,  skirmish  at Warerle$    .    .    303 

Coleman's  correiipondence(  Popish  Plot)  Permit    .    .    .    520 
Coleridge  (8.  T.).  lines  of  .    .     Castle  Dang.  341,  Irnnhoe 414 

Collier  and  Salter  Redgatmtlit     .'   265 

Colkitto  (Mac  Donnell), Momastrrg  .     .     .^21 

Cologne,  Archbishop  of, Anne  of  drier.      5.S4 

Combat  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth     .  Pair  M.  of  Perth  286 

Coraines,  Philip  dee,       Qufn.  Dur.  216,  267 

Conan.theJfSter Waterleg    .     .     142 

Concealments  for  theft  and  smuggling  Redgauntlet    .    200 

Coningsburgh  Castle, Ivanhoe       .'    .    659 

Constable  St.  Paul Qnen.  Durvard    47 

Constantinople,  city  of, Count  Robert         23 

Varangian  guard  of  ditto       .    .      26 

• Labarum.or  Standard  of       ditto  ...      &4 

Cookery,  French Nigel      ...     119 

Coronation    of    King    George    111., 

anecdote  of Redgauntlet    .    242 

Covenanter,  a,  shot  by CaptainCreighton  High.  Widow    .  378 
Covenanten'belief  in  proof  against  shut  0/</  Mortaltfg      607 

,  Feuds ditto     ...    564 

,  Ketreats ditto       .     .     .     663 

,  Predictions ditto      .     .     .     666 

,  Intercourse    with       the 

invisible  world If.of  Mid-Loth.  4 15 

Craignethan  Castle Old  Mortality.    473 

Cramp  speech,  the Redgauntlet     .       13 

Crcehope  Linn       Old  Mortality  .    663 

Crossraguel,  A bbot  of Iranhoe       .     .     517 

CruKader's  return       Warerlvy     .     .      bl 

Cuckfx/s  nest Nigel      .     .     .     120 

Cuml)crland,  Duke  of.  1745     ....   Warerlry    .     .     303 
Cuming(Waltcr),  of  Guiyock .     .     .     .  Roh  Roy      .     .     229 

Cumnor.  Black  Bear  of Keniltrorth  30 

Cuthbert,  St.,  cell  of Abbot      ...     339 

CuUar  MaccuUoch     . Perrrit   .     .     .     517 

Dalzell,  General,  of  Binns  .     .     .     .  Old  Mortality  .     618 
Dam  dike,  riotous  attack  u|)on  one       .  Redgauulli-t    .     133 

Dancing  girl,  &alc  of  a Prreril    .     .     .    498 

Dandie  Dinmont        Gutf  Mannering  486 

••  Dark  Gray  Man "         Abbot      .     .     .     496 

Ladyc,' of  Coleridge    .     .     .     .  St.  Ronan's  WellZCtZ 

Davidson,  James,  prototype  of  Dandie 

Dinmont         Guy  Mannering  486 

Deaf  and  dumb  vassal Pevi-ril    .     .     .     725 

Defoe's  history  of  apparitions  ,  .  .  Old  Mortality  .  6."{9 
Derby,  conoculmcnt  of  the  Countesi  of  Prrcr;/  .  .  .  375 
Dick,  Sir  William,  of  Braid  ....  H.  of  Mid  Loth.  443 
DickM>n,  Thomas,  death  (if  ...  .  Casth  Dangerous  407 
Dislike  of  the  Scots  to  pork.    Nigel  235    Warerley    .     .     134 

Dol>5on's  Linn Old  Mortality      663 

Dogs  trained  to  theft St.Ronan's  Well  549 

Donn  (Kol>ert),  poems  of Two  Drmers    .     473 

Doomstcr,  or  Dempster  of  Court      .     .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  479 

Douglat,  castle  of CastleDangerous  273 

,  f;imily  pedigree  of  ...     .  Monastery  .     .     278 

,  water  <rf CastleDangerous  273 

,  George Abbot     .     .     .    552 
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DoonecMtle Waturlef    .    .    214 

Doustervwirert  incantations  ....  AnHqmarf  .    .     137 
Draw-bridge,  near  Melrose     ....  Momasterjf  .    .      60 

Dream  of  Mr.  R d     ....  Antiqusu-t  .    .      61 

Drowning  man,  reluctance  to  save  a  .  Pirate    .    .    .    S7S 

Drows,  or  Trows ditto     ...    390 

Drumdog,  skirmish  at Old  MortttUtf      513 

DuflT.  **  Davie,  the  thane  of  Fine,"  Intro.  Snrgton*sDau^  478 
Dundaa,  of  Armiston,  the  •Idtr,  Lord 

President Gay  Mammtristg  hit 

Dwarfle  stone  of  Hoy Pirute    ...    458 

Dyer's  Weekly  Letter Waverlep    .    .      49 

Durham  Garland,  the Gn^Mmmmerium    S78 

Duke's  Walk,  the,  Holyrood   .    .    .    ,  Bridt  •/ Lwn,     111 

Ediwbitkob,  *<  Newest  New."  town  of  Fmir  M.  ofPertk    8 
Edinburgh  magistrates,  temp.  Porteous 
Mob H.  of  Mid-Lotk.  44i 

city  gvtrd diW»  ...    329 

F^Iinton,  Countess  of High.  Widow  .    44W 

Elcho,  Lord,  174S Watferlep     .    .    297 

Elphinstone,  Lady Old  MorteUUf     475 

EUpeth's  deatV Antiquary  .    .    250 

English  Jacobites Warerley    .    .    223 

Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  ....        ditto  ...      84 

KpithcU Monasterf  .    .     123 

of  pocU Cast IrDangeroHs  297 

Erskine,  Rev.  Dr.  John       Guy  Mannering  558 

Estates,  Scottish,  forfeited  and  repur- 
chased   Warerley    .     .    120 

Eudorehawg.or  gold  chains  of  the'Welsh  Betrothed    .    .    383 
ErU  spirits,  inabUlty  of Abbot.    ...    389 

"  Faie  and  False** Talumam    .  .  629 

Fairies Monastery  .  .  46 

Fairy  boy  of  Leith H.  of  Mid-Loth.  414 
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A*,  all. 

Aa,  aw,  awe. 

Able«ze,  blazing. 

Aboon,  abune,  above. 

Abulyicmentu,  habilimentt;  accoutre- 
ment*. 

Aefauld,  simple. 

Aff,  of. 

Aff-hands,  hand*  o§. 

Afore,  before. 

Aft,  o//. 

Aften,  often. 

Aiterhcnd,  afterward*. 

Ahint,  behind. 

Agee,  ^ee,  awry;  of  the  right  lime; 
obliquely ;  wrong. 

Alblins,  perhap*. 

Ain,  own. 

Aines,  aince,  once. 

AinsellSf  own  *elve*. 

Air,  ear,  early. 

Aim,  iron. 

Airt,  to  direct. 

Airta,  point*  of  theeompa**. 

Aitt,  oat*  ;  ait-meal,  oat-meal. 

Ai?er,  aver,  a  work-hor*e. 

Ajee,  awry. 

Alane,  alone. 

A-low,  afire;  in  aflame. 

Altoun,  old  town. 

Amaist,  almott. 

Axubrv,  aumry,  almery,  close  cupboard 
for  keeping  cold  victual*^  bread,  ^c. 

An,  if 

Anes-errand,  of  set  purpose,  sole  errand. 

Anent,  opposite ;  respecting. 

Aneuch,  enough. 

Aute-nup,  antenuptial  fornication  be- 
tween persons  who  are  afterwards 
married  to  each  other. 

Archilowe,  (of  unknown  derivation,)  a 
peace-ofering. 

Ark,  meal-ark;  a  large  chest  for  holding 
meal. 

Aries,  earnest-money. 

Arriage  and  carriage,  plough  and  cart 
service. 

Ass,  aihes. 

Assoilzie,  assoilize,  acquit. 

Aucht,  aught,  to  possess  or  belong  to. 
'*  Wbac's  aught  it  ? "  to  whom  does  it 
belong  t 

Aught,  possession ;  property.  "  In  ane's 
aught,"  in  ont^s  keeping. 

Atweel,  /  wot  well. 

Auld,  old. 

Auld-farran,  sagacious. 

Auld-warld,  old-fashioned;  antique. 
Auld-warld  stories,  ancient  stories. 

Aver,  work-horse. 

Aweel,  well. 

Awes,  owes. 

Awnious,  alms. 

Awmry,  r.  Ambry. 

Awn,  owing. 

Awsomc,  awful;  terrible. 

Ax,  ask. 


B. 


Ba',  hand-ball. 

Bab,  bunch;  tassell. 

Back,  backet,  coal-scuttle.  Ass-backet, 

ashe-scuttle.     Ad^j.  mucklo-backit, 

broad-backed. 
Baff,  blow;  bang;  heavy  thump. 
Bayganet,  bayonet. 
Balk,  beck;  curtsy:  reverence. 
Bailie,  alderman  or  magistrate. 
Bairns,  children. 
Baith,  both. 
Baittle,  rich  pasturf. 
grass  grund,  rick  close-cropped 

sheep  pasture. 
Ballant,  ballad. 
Baidrick,  girdle. 
Ban,  curse. 
Band,  bond. 
Banes,  bones. 
Bang,  spring;  a  bound, 
Bannct,  bonnet. 
Buinock,  flat  round  cake. 
Bannock-fluke,  turbot. 
Bangster,  a  violent  fellow,  who  carries 

everything  before  him. 
Bargaining,  disputing;  battling. 
Barken,  encrust. 
Barkit,  tanned. 
Baria  fummil,  barley,  an  exclamation 

for  a  truce  by  one  who  has  fallen  down 

in  wrestling  or  play,  "  By  our  Lady, 

upset  I    I  am  down  !  " 
Barley,  barly(fyom  parley),  a  cry  among 

boys  at   their  violent  games,  for  a 

truce. 
Barm,  yeast. 

Barns-breaking,  idle  frolic. 
Barrace,    bounds ;    lists    for   comba- 
tants. 
BuTow-irami  shaft  of  a  wheel-barrow. 
Bartizan  (in  fortification),  battlement. 
Batts,  bolts. 

Baudrons,  puss  ;  a  cat. 
Banks,    uncultivated  place*   between 

ridges  of  land. 
Bauld,  bald,  also  bold. 
Bawbee,  halfpenny. 
Bawbee  rows,  halfpenny  rolls. 
Bawson-faeed,  having  a  white  oblong 

spot  on  the  face. 
Baxter,  baker. 

Be,  "  let  be,"  let  alone;  not  to  mention. 
Beal,  biel  (Gael.)  mouth,  opening;  also 

suppurate. 
Bean,  bien,  bein,  well  to  do;  consort- 
able  and  well  provided. 
Bear,  barley  that  has  more  than  two 

rows  of  grain  in  the  ear. 
Bedesman,  one  that  prays  for,  or  to  ;  a 

poor  pensioner. 
Bedral,  a  beadle,  also  bed-rid. 
Beflummcd,  palavered ;  flattered. 
Begrutten,  exhauttcd  with  weeping, 
Begunk,  bcgoke,  trick. 
Beild,  bield,  shelter. 
Bein,  wealthy ;  well protided. 
Belike,  perhaps. 


Belive,  belyve,  by  and  by;  speedily. 
Bell-the-cat,  to  contend  with,  especially 

of  superior  rank  or  power;  to  use 

strong  measures  regardless  of  conse- 

quences. 
Beli-wavering,  wandering. 
Ben  (be-in),  the  inner  apartment,  '*To 

bring  far  ben,"  to  treat  with  great 

respect  and  hospitality. 
Bend-leather,  thick  sole  leather. 
Benison,  blessing 
Uent,  a  kind  of  grass;  metaphorically, 

the  hill ;  the  moor.   "  Ta'en  the  bent," 

taken  the  field:  run  away. 
Bicker,  wooden  vessel  made  by  a  cooper 

for  holding  liquor,  brose,  &c 
Bide,  stay;  endure;  reside.    "  Bide  a 

blink,"  stay  a  marnent. 
Biding,  abiding,  waiting;  residing. 
Bield,  V.  Bcild. 
Bien,  r.  Bern. 

Big,  build ;  also,  great,  large. 
Bigging,  building. 
Biggit,  built. 
Biggonets,  linen  cap*  of  the  fa*hion 

worn  by  the  Beguine  eisterhood. 
Bike,  byke.  bink,  wild-bee*'  neet. 
Billy  (the  infantine  pronunciation  of 

brither),  brother. 
Bind  (in  drinking),  a*  much  liquor  as 

one  can  carry  under  his  band  or  girdle. 

•*  I'm  at  my  bind,"  Fve  got  my  full 

measure. 
Bink,  bench ;  bank ;  acclivity. 
Binn,  bing,  heap  of  unlhrashed  corn. 
Binna,  be  not. 
Birkie,  a  child's  game  at  cards  ;  also  a 

lively  young  fellow. 
Birhng,  drinking  ;administeringliquor; 

also  making  a  grumbling  noiseiikean 

old-fashioned  spinning-wheel  or  hand- 
mill  in  motion. 
Biriy-man,  the  petty  officer  of  a  burgh  of 

barony. 
Birn,  burden.     "  Skin  and  birn,"  full 

account  of  a  sheep,  by  bringing  the 

skin  with  the  tar  mark,  and  the  head 

with  the  brand  on  the  nose;  the  whole 

of  anything. 
Birr,  noise;  vehemence;  stimulate. 
Birse,  bristles.     "  Set  up  his  birse," 

roused  him  to  his  mettle;  put  him  in 

a  towering  passion. 
Bit  (used  as  a  diminutive).  "  Bit  burn," 

small  rivulet.    "  Bit  lassock,"  little 

girl. 
Bit,  small  space;  spot.    "Blithe  bit," 

pleasant  spot. 
Bite,  a  bit.    ••  Bile  of  bread,"  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread. 
Bittlc,  beetle,  a  wooden  bat  for  beating 

of  linen. 
Bittotk,  lilile  bit :  a  short  distance. 

(Ock  is  used  as  a  diminutive,  as  in 

lassock  fur  la«s. ) 
Blackaviccd,  dark-cnmpli'xioned. 
niack-fishers,  poachers  who  kill  salmon' 

in  close-time. 
niackit,  blackc  id. 
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Black -mail,   securitf-monfff   paid   to 

freebooters. 

Black-nebs,  democrats  ;  factious,  dis- 
contented rerilers. 

Blastinfr,  puffing  and  blowing;  also 
bnakting. 

Blatc,  ba»hful ;  modest. 

Blawart.  blaewort.  bluebottle,  bluewort, 
centaurea  ryanus. 

Blaw-in-niy-luK«  boast  in  mine  ear; 
flatterer,  parasite. 

Blawing  in  onc'H  lug,  flattering  ;  using 
circumlocNtion. 

Blearing  your  ee,  blinding  $ou  with 
flattery, 

Blecze,  blaze. 

Blether,  bladder. 

Blethers,  babbling;  foolish  lalh. 

Blink,  glance  of  the  eye;  glimpse;  a 
twinkling. 

Blithe,  glad;  pleasant. 

Blood-wite,  comjieniation,  or  flne  for 
bloodshed. 

Bluid,  bluod. 

Blunker.  bungler ;  one  that  spoils  everg 
thing  he  meddles  with. 

Boast,  talking  to  intimidate. 

Bob,  dance;  up  and  down. 

Bodach,  old  man  :  bug-a  boo. 

Bode,  what  is  bidden ;  offer. 

Boddlc,  a  copper  coin,  value,  the  sixth 
part  of  an  English  penny,  equal  to  two 
doits,  or  Scottish  pennies. 

Bogilly,  /(///  of  goblins. 

Bogles,  goblins ;  bugbears ;  scarecrows. 

Bole,  boal,  a  locker  in  the  wall  of  a 
cottaqe,  for  keeping  hooks,  8fC.  ' '  Win- 
dow-bole," a  window  with  blinds  of 
wood,  with  one  small  pane  of  glass  in 
the  middle,  instead  of  casement. 

Bolt,  arrow. 

Bonnnily,  bonnaile,  a  parting  cup  with 
a  friend,  in  earnest  of  wishing  him  a 
ptotperoHs  journey. 

Bonny-wawlies,  toys,  trinkets.  Waulie 
(a  daisy)  isconintonlyusedfiguratitely 
to  express  what  is  beautiful. 

Boot,  buit,  a  balance  of  value  in  barter. 
"  Into  the  boot,"5rirc»  into  [itutead 
of]  the  hoot. 

Booth,  shop. 

Bordel,  brothel. 

Borrell-loons,  low  rustic  rogues. 

Borrowing-days,  the  three  last  days  of 
March,  O.  S. 

"  March  borrowed  frae  Aprilo 
Three  days,  an'  they  were  ill ; 
The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  weet, 
The  second  o'  them  was  snaw  an'  sleet. 
The  third  o*  them  was  sjc  a  freeze. 
That  the  birds'  legs  stack  to  the  trees." 
See  Note,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian. 

Boss,  hollow. 

Bonnet-laird,  small  proprietor  of  land. 

Bonnie,  bonny,  pretty;  beautiful; 
Skho,  strong;  worthy;  approved. 

Bothy,  hut ;  hnvel. 

Bouking,  bucking. 

Boul  o'  a  pint  stoup,  handle  of  a  two- 
quart  pot. 

Bountith,  the  bounty  given  in  addition 
to  stipulated  wages. 

HouTd.  jeer :  mock. 

Bourocks,  bouruchs,  confused  heaps; 
miserable  huts ;  also  small  enclosures. 

Pourtree-bush,  elder-huxh. 

Bow,  boll,  or  dry  measure,  containing 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  chnlder. 

Bowies,  casks  with  the  head  taken  out; 
tubs ;  milk-pails. 

Bowk,  bulk:  body. 

Bracken,  fern. 

Brae,  rising  ground. 

Braid,  broad. 

Brander,  gridiron. 

Br Andcred,  grilled :  broiled. 

Brank-ncw,  bran-new,  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to  ^^  speck  and  span;"  quite 
new. 

Brash,  transient  fit  of  sickness. 

Brattach,  standard ;  literally,  cloth. 

Braw,  brave :  fine. 


Brawly,  bravely  ;  finely. 

Braws,  braveries;  finery . 

Breaskit,  briskit,  the  breast. 

Brccham,  working  horse's  collar. 

Breckan,  fern. 

Breeks,  breeches.  "  Breekleu,**  breech- 
less. 

Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 

Brickie,  brittle;  ticklish. 

Brig,  bridge. 

Brither,  brother. 

Broach,  broche,  spit. 

Brooch,  breast-pin. 

]}roL*han,  gruel. 

Brecring,  coming  through  the  ground, 
as  young  corn,  &Ci 

Brock,  badger,  (from  lu  while  or  spotted 
face.) 

Brockit-cow,  white-faced  cow. 

Brog,  a  pointed  instrument,  such  as  a 
shoemaker's  awl. 

Brogging.  pricking  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

Brogues,  shoes ;  in  the  Lowlands,  shoes 
of  half-dressed  leather. 

Broken  man,  outlaw  ;  bankrupt. 

Broo,  brce,  broth;  juice;  aho,  opinion 
founded  on  bruit  or  report. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage,  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  or  broth  on 
meal,  which  is  stirred  while  the  liquid 
is  poured.  The  dish  is  denominated 
from  the  nature  of  the  liauid,  as 
'*  water  brose,"  "  kail-brose.'^ 

Brose.  brewis,  stir-about. 

Brose-time,  brewis  time:  supper-time. 

Brown  Man  of  tlie  Mtxirs,  a  droich, 
dwarf,  or  subterranean  elf. 

Brownies,  domestic g<thl ins  ;  the**Robin 
Gondfellows  "  of  Scotland. 

Browst,  brewing:  as  much  as  is  brewed 
at  one  time. 

hruckh',  brickie :  brittle:  ticklish. 

Bruick,  brook,  use;  wear:  enjoy. 

Bruilzie,  6roi7;  scuffie ;  disturbance. 

Brunstane.  brimstone. 

BruKton,  bursted. 

Buckie,  shell  of  a  sea-snail,  or  any 
spiral  shell,  of  whatever  size.  '*  Deil, 
or  dcevil's  buckie,"  a  perverse  re- 
fractory yiiungtter ;  a  mischievous 
madcap,  that  has  an  evil  twist  in  his 
character. 

Bulk,  buke,  book. 

Buirdly,  */rowy ;  athletic. 

Buist,  boost,  the  mark  set  upon  cattle 
by  their  owners. 

Bunibazed,  amazed;  confused;  stupi- 
fied. 

Bunker,  bench.  *•  Sand-bunker,"  «ofid- 
bank :  in  cottages,  a  seat  which  also 
serves  for  a  chest,  opening  with  a 
hinged  lid. 

Busk,  dress. 

Busking,  dressing. 

But  an'-bcn,  be-out  and  be-in,  or  the 
outer  and  inner  side  of  the  partition- 
wall  in  a  house  consisting  of  two 
apartments. 

Buttock-mail,  fine  imposed  on  forni- 
cation, in  lieu  of  sitting  on  the  stool 
of  repentance. 

Bye,  '•  down  bye,"  down  yonder ;  not 
far  off. 

By  ordinar,  more  than  ordinary. 

}iy,past:  besides;  over  and  above. 

Byganes,  bygones,  what  is  gone  by  and 
past. 

Byre,  shipper :  cow-house. 

By  time,  odd  time ;  interval  of  leisure; 
now  and  then. 


C. 


Ca*.  drive.     "  Ca'-throw,"  disturbance; 

prevention.     "  Ca'  the  shuttle," </rirf 

the  shuttle. 
Ca',  call. 

Cadger,  carrier:  huxter, 
Cadgy,  lively  and  frisky ;  wanton. 
Caickling,  cackling. 
Cailliachs,  (Gael.)  old  woman. 
Caimed,  kaimed,  combed. 


Caird,  tinker. 

Cairn,  heap  of  looae  sUmetf  piled  at  a 

wsemorialcff  some  individual  araeeur- 

rence. 
Calf-ward,  v.  Catif-ward. 
Callan,  callant,  young  lad  ;  a  Bowsewhai 

irrisory  use  of  the  old  term  gallant; 

a  fine  fellow. 
Caller,  eool,  fresh.    "  Caller  oysten," 

or  "  herrings,"  newly  caught. 
Cam,  came. 
Camstery,    froward;    perveree;     um- 

manageabie. 
Canna,  cannot. 

Cnnnily,  skilfully :  cautiomtly. 
Canny,  skilful ;  prudent ;  lucky;  in  a 

superstitious  sense,  good  eomdiiiomed 

and  safe  to  deal  with  ;  trustworthy. 
Cantle,  the  back  part  of  the  head;  also 

a  fragment  broken  off  any  iking. 
Cunirip,  spell ;  incantation;  charuu 
Canty,  lively  and  cheerful. 
Capercailzie,  the  great  cock  oflAew9od. 
Cap,  wooden  vessel  for  holding  food  or 

liquor. 
Cappie,  diminutive  of  cap. 
Cappemoity,  crabbed ;  peevish. 
Capul,  horse;  in  a  more  limited  sense, 

work-horse. 
Carfuffled,  curfiiffled,  rt^ffled ;  rumpled. 
Carle,  churl;  gruff  old  man. 
Carline,  carling,  the  feminine  of  carle. 
Carriage,  horse-and-cart  service. 
Carried,  in  nubibus;  having  the  mind 

fixed  upon  something  di^erent  from 

the    business    on  hand;    having  the 

wits  gone  "  a  wool-gathering." 
Carritch,  carritches,  catechism. 
Car\'y,  carraway. 
Cast,  got  over ;  recovered  from. 
Cast,  lot ;  fate. 
Cast  out,  fall  out ;  quarrel. 
Cast  up,  appear;  also  throw  im  one's 

teeth  ;  reproach  with. 
Cateran,  kearn ;    Highland  and  Irish 

irregular  soldier;  freebooter. 
Cauf-ward,    calf-ward,    place     t^kere 

calves  are  kept  in  the  field. 
Cauff,  chaff. 
Cauld,  cold. 

Cauldrife,  chilly;  susceptible  of  cold. 
Caup,  cap,  cup  ;    wooden    bowl ;  also 

the  shell  of  a  snail,  as  snail-cap. 
Causey,  causeway,  cal  ay,  raised  and 

pared     street.        "  To    crown    the 

causey,"  to  keep  the  middle  or  kicker 

part  of  the  street,  in  dt^ance  of  all  to 

be  met. 
Carey,  hen-coop ;   also  a  partau,  or 

common  sea-crab. 
Certie.  "  my  certie,"  myfailk;  in  good 

troth. 
Chack,  snack;  luncheon. 
Chafts,  jaws. 

Chalder,  (dry  measure,)  sixteen  koUs. 
Chancy,  lucky. 

Chap,  customer ;  fellow  :  also  a  stroke. 
Chap  pit,  struck;  also  pounded;  mashed. 
Chaw,  chew. 
Cheap  o't,  well  deserving  of  it;  deserving 

worse. 
Cheese-fat,  cheese-dish  ;  cheese  form. 
Chenzie,  chain. 
Chields,  chiels,  young  fellows. 
Chimleyneuk,  chimney-corner. 
Choast,  {ch  as  k  in  Tweeddale,)  hoast, 

severe  cough. 
Chop,  shop. 
Chowl,  jowl. 

Chuckies,  barn-door  fowls. 
Chuckie-stanes,  pebblestones,  such  as 

children  play  at  chuck-farthing  with. 
Clachan,  a  small  village. 
Clack-gecse,     claick-geese,     barnacle 

geese. 
Claggcd,  claggit,  clogged. 
Clairshach,  clairsho,  harp. 
Claise,  cla;»e,  clothes. 
Claiths,  clothes. 
Clamyhewit,  stroke. 
Clamjamfrie,  mob;    tag-rag,  and  bob- 
tail. 
Clap,  a  stroke;  also  moment. 
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Clapper,    tongue;   tongue   of  a   bell, 
**  Hinging  bis    clapper,"    using  kit 
tongue  freely . 
CUrty,  clorty,  unclean ;  tfery  dirtg. 
CloAh,  imie-tattle ;  scandal;  idle  talk. 
Clat,  claut,  rake  together ;  an  instrument 

for  raking  together  mirct  weeds,  %e. 
Clatter,  tattle. 
Clatter-traps,  rattle-traps,  a  ludicrous 

name  for  tools  and  accoutrements. 
Claught,  clutched )  snatched  viotentlg. 
Ciaut,  p.  Clat. 

Clavering.  talking  idly  and  foolishly. 
Clavers,  idle  talk. 
Claw,  scratch :  scrape.    "  Claw  up  their 

mittins,"   give   them    the    finishing 

stroke.       •*  Claw     favoxu",''     curry 

favour. 
Cleck,  collect ;  bring  together ;   hatch. 
"  decking  time,"  hatching  time. 
Cleed,  clothe. 
Cleek,  cleick,  hook. 
Cleekit,  caught  as  with  a  hook.  "  Cleeklt 

in  the  cuncie,"  hooked  in  the  loin. 
Cleugh,  cliff;  also  ravine. 
Clink,   smart  stroke;  also  a  jingling 

sound;  metaph.  money. 
Clinkct,  clanket ;  struck. 
Clipping  time,  the  nick  of  time.     **  To 

come  in  clipping  time,"  to  come  as 

opportunely  as  he  who  visits  a  farmer 

at  sheap  shearing  time,  when  there  is 

always  mirth  and  good  cheer. 
Clocking     hen,     clucking,     hatching, 

breeding  hen. 
Clodded,    threw   clods ;     threw    with 

violence. 
Clomb,  climbed. 
Cloot,    cloove,   divided    hoof;    cloven 

hoof.    "  Cloot  and  cloot,"  hoof  and 

hoof,  i.  e.  every  hoof. 
Clour,  bump  upon  theheadfromablow; 

also  indentation  in  a  brass  or  pewter 

vessel;     defacement;   inequality    of 

surface  produced  by  a  blow. 
Cloured,  a4j.  of  clour. 
Clute,  V.  Cloot. 
Coal-heugh,   place    where   coals    are 

hewed  or  duo. 
Coble,  small  fishing-boat  upon  a  river. 
Cock  bree,  cock  broo,  cock  broth. 
Cocky-leeky,  cock-a-leekie,  leek  soup, 

in  which  a  cock  has  been  boiled. 
Cockernonie,  the  gathering  of  a  young 

woman's   hair   under   the  snood   or 

fillet. 
Cock-laird,  a  land  proprietor,  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  estate. 
Cockle-braiued,  chuckle-headed; 

foolish. 
Cock-padle,  lump-fish. 
Cod,  pillow  ;  also  pod. 
Codling,  an  apple  to  called.    "  Carlisle 

codlings,"  are  in  great  esteem. 
Cogue,  cogie,  a  round  wooden  vessel, 

made  by  a  cooper,  for  holding  milk, 

brose,  liquor,  ifC. 
Collie,  cur,  dog. 
Cullic-shangy,  quarrel;  confused  uproar 

like  that  produced  when  collies  fall 

a-worrying  one  another  about  one  of 

their  own  kind  who  has  got  a  shangic 

or  shagan,  i.e.  a  canister,  Sfc.  tied  to 

his  tail. 
Coney,  rabbit. 
Cookie,  a  kind  of  small  sweet  bread,  for 

eating  at  tea. 
Corbie,  racen.     "Corbie  messeoger," 

one  that  is  long  upon  his  errand,  or 

who,  like  the  raven  sent  from  the  Ark, 

returns  not  again. 
Coost,  cast. 
Coronach,  dirge. 
Corri,  (in    the   Highlands,)   a   hollow 

recess  in  a  mountain,  open  only  on 

one  side. 
Cottars,  cottagers. 
Cosy,  cozie,  warm  and  comfortable. 
Couldna',  could  not. 
Coup,  turn  over.  "  Coup  the  cran8,"^o 

to  wreck,  like  a  pot  on  the  fire,  when 

the  cran  upon  which  it  stood  is  upset. 
Coup,  barter. 


Couping,  buying,  particularly  horses; 
also  trucking,  or  bartering. 

Cove,  cave. 

Cowt,  colt. 

Cozie,  cosie,  warm  and  comfortable. 

Crack,  boast. 

Crack,  new;  showy. 

Crack  hemp,cracAr-rope ; gallows-apple. 

Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 

Craeraes,  krames,  warehouses  where 
goods  are  crammed  or  packed;  range 
of  booths  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

Craft,  croft. 

Craig,  crag,  rock;  neck ;  throat. 

Craigsman,  one  who  is  dexterous  in 
climbing  rocks. 

Crap,  crop,  produce  of  the  ground. 

Crap,  tite  top  of  any  thing;  the  craw  of 
a  fowl,  used  ludicrously  for  a  man's 
stomach. 

Crappit  heads,  puddings  made  in  the 
heads  of  haddocks. 

Creach,  Highland  foray:  plundering 
incursion. 

Creel,  a  basket  or  pannier.  **  To  be  in 
a  creel,"  or  "  to  have  one's  wits  in  a 
creel,"  to  have  one's  wits  Jumbled 
into  confusion. 

Creefu',  basketful. 

Creish,  creesh,  grease. 

Creishing,  greasing. 

Crewels,  scrofula, 

Crombie,  crummy,  a  crooked  homed 
cow. 

Crook,  pot-hook. 

Crook,  winding. 

Crouse,  brisk;  full  of  heart;  courageous- 
like. 

Crowdy,  meal  and  milk  mixed  in  a  cold 
state :  a  kind  of  pottage. 

Crown  of  the  causeway,  middle  of  the 
street. 

Cruppin,  crept. 

Cud,  cudgel.     . 

Cuddie,  ass. 

Cuitikins,  cutikings,  guetres,  gaiters. 

Cuitle,  diddle. 

Cuittlc,  £ng.  cuddle,  (with  a  different 
shade  of  meaning,)  tickle.  "  Cuttle 
favour,"  curry  favour. 

CuUion,  (Gael.)  puppy;  base spunging 
dog;  base  fellow:  poltroon. 

Cummer,  midwife;  gossip. 

Curcb,  (Gael.  and'Fr.)  kerchief;  a 
U'ouian't  covering  for  the  head ;  inner 
linen  cap,  sometimes  worn  without 
the  (v.)  mutch. 

CurlufHc,  ruffle;  rumple;  put  in  a  dis- 
ordered and  tu  in  bled  slate. 

Curliewurlies,  fantastical  circular 
ornaments. 

Curmurring,  grumbling. 

Curn,  a  quantify;  an  indefinite  num- 
ber. 

Curney,  round:  granulated. 

Curple,  curpin,  crupper. 

Currach,  a  cornckte,  or  small  skiff; 
boat  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
hides. 

Cus&er,  cuisser,  stallion. 

Cushat,  wood-pigeon. 

Cut-\ugged,  crop-eared. 

Cutty,  (cut,)  slut;  worthless  girl;  a 
loose  woman. 

Cutty,  a  gpoon ;  tobacco-pipe,  cut  or 
broken  short.  **  Cutty-Kj.oon,"  a 
uhort  horn  spoon.  *'  Cutty-stool," 
short-leyged  stool. 


D. 


Dab,  daub,  to  peck  as  hirds  do. 

Dabs,  small  bits,  or  specks  stuck  upon 
any  thing. 

Dackcr,  search,  as  for  stolen  or  smug- 
gled goods. 

Daft,  Niad ;  frolicsome. 

Dattin,  thoughtless  gaiety ;  foolish  play- 
fuiuess:  foolery. 

Daidiing,  loitering;  sauntering ;  gelling 
on  in  a  lazy,  carelesn  way. 

Daikcr,  to  toil ;  as  in  job-work. 


Daikering,  v.  Dackor. 

Dais,  V.  Deas. 

Dalt,  foster-child. 

Dammer,  miner. 

Dammer,     stun,    and    confusion   bp 

striking  on  the  head. 
Danders,  cinders  ;  refuse  of  a  smith's 
fire. 

Dandcring,  sauntering;  roaming  idly 
from  place  to  place. 

Dandilly,  spoiled  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence. 

Dang,  dung,  struck ;  subdued ;  knocked 
over. 

Darg,  dargue,  day's  work. 

Darn,  dern,  conceal. 

Daur,  daured,  dare ;  dared. 

Day,  '•  the  day,"  to-day. 

Dead-thraw,  the  death  throes;  last 
agonies.  When  applied  to  an  in- 
animate object,  it  means  neither 
dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

Deas,  dais,  dees,  table,  great  hall-table  ; 
a  pew  in  the  church,  (also  a  turf  seat 
erected  at  the  doors  of  cottages,  but 
not  used  by  the  Author  of  Waver  ley  in 
this  sense.) 

Deasil,  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
sun;  allighland  superstitious  custom, 
implying  some  preternatural  virtue. 

Death-ruckle,  death-rattle  in  the  throat 
of  a  dying  person. 

Deave,  deafen. 

Dee,  die. 

Deeing,  dying;  also  doing. 

Deevil's-buckJe,  imp  of  Satan;  /im6  of 
the  devil. 

Deil,  devil. 

Deil's  dozen,  thirteen. 

Deil  gaed  o'er  Jock  Wabster,  every 
thing  went  topsy-turvy ;  there  was 
the  devil  to  pay. 

Deil  may  care,  the  devil  may  care;  I 
don't  care. 

Deil's  snuff-box,  the  common  puff-ball. 

Delieret,  delirious. 

Deliver,  active ;  free  in  motion. 

Deliverly,  actively  ;  alertly. 

Delve,  V.  Devel. 

Demented,  insane. 

Dcnty,  dainty ;  nice. 

Dentier,  daintier;  more  nice  and 
delicate. 

Dern,  concealed ;  secret;  hidden. 

Dernvd,  concealed. 

Devt'l,  delve,  very  hard  blow. 

Didna,  did  not. 

Dike,  dyke,  stone-wall-fence. 

Ding,  strike ;  beat ;  subdue 

Dink,  neat;  trim;  tidy;  also  con- 
temptuous ;  scornful  of  others. 

Dinmonbi,  wethers  between  one  and 
two  years  old,  or  that  have  not  yet 
been  twice  shorn. 

Dinna,  do  not. 

Dinnle,  tingle;  thrill. 

Dirl,  thrill. 

Dirdum,  uproar;  tumult;  evil; 
chance:  penance. 

Discreet,  civil. 

Discretion,  civility. 

IVinjusked,  jaded ;  decayed;  worn  out. 

D  sjune,  dejune,  breakfast. 

Dits,  slops  up. 

Div,  do. 

Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching. 

Dochan-dorrach,  (Gael.)  stirrup-cup  ; 
parting  cup. 

Doddie,  roir  trilhout  horns. 

Dulled,  dylcd,  dazed ;  stupid ;  doling. 

Doited,  turned  to  dotage;  stupiu ; 
confused. 

Dole,  "dead  dole,"  that  which  was 
di'alt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  funerals 
of  the  rich. 

Donnert,  donnard,  grossly  stupid ; 
stunned.  "  Auld  Donnert,"  in 
dotage. 

Doo,  dove. 

Douk,  duck;  immerse  under  water; 
bathe. 

Dooket,  doucat,  dove-cot;  pigeon- 
house. 
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I)(Mikit,  V.  Doukit. 

l>ooniM,  u»rd  inteHsitivel^,  at  "  dooms 
bad,'  rery  bail,  (mince  of  d — d  bad.) 

Duuii,  doivH. 

l)oor-stanc.  thrfnhold. 

Dorlach,  r.  Dourlarli. 

Douce,  quirt :  mht-r :  sedate. 

Dou^ht,  could:  was  able. 

Doukit,  ducked. 

Doup,  huttom  ;  hut-end. 

Dour,  hard  and  impenetrable  in  bodjf 
or  mind. 

Dourlach,  (Gael.)  bundle;  knapsack; 
lUerallfi  satchel  of  arrows. 

Dover,  utithcr  asleep  nor  awake ;  tern- 
pitrartf  priratimi  of  con se ions n ess. 

Doverinf;,  walki  «y  or  riding  half  asleep^ 
as  if  from  the  cffrcts  of  liquor; 
besotted. 

Dow,  (proiiounred  asi  in  how,) are  able. 
Dowetl,  was  able. 

Dow,  (pronoiinctrd  ax  in  who,)  dove;  a 
term  of  endearment. 

Dow-colc.  piifcoH-house. 

VoMiQA,  faded  :  rapid;  decayed. 

Dowf,  hollow ;  dull. 

Dowie,  dolly,  dull:  melancholy;  in 
had  health  ;  in  bad  tune. 

Do\«na,  cannot :  do  not. 

Dov  II  bye,  d»trn  the  way. 

Draff-iKike,  A«7  nf  t/rains. 

DraiK.  draick.  dreck,  drey:  dregs;  a 
word  which  frrqumtly  makes  part  of 
the  name  of  a  xh.cnly,  low-lying 
place.  In  this  manner  it  is  used  in 
Alosph  a  -dra  iy . 

Draininock,  a  thick  raw  mixture  of 
meal  and  water. 

Drap,  drop.     Drappic,  tittle  drop. 

DrappitH'jjjf,  jHjached  egg. 

Dravf,  drove. 

Drw,  suffer;  endure;  to  dread  the 
woml  that  may  happen. 

Drcrlinfj,  drilliHg. 

Drfijih,  tardy:  slow;  tiresome. 

Driddcr,  drcadour,  dread:  frar 

Dritflc,  drt'dfjle,  dirgic,  funeral-com- 
pany potation. 

Droghlin);.  coKhling,  wheezing  and 
blowing. 

Droukit,  drenched. 

Drouthy,  droughty,  thirsty 

Drow,  drizzle;  mizzltng  rain. 

Drudt(in^-\iox,  Jlour-box  for  basting  in 
cookery. 

DrugHtent,  druggists. 

Dry  niulturr,  astrictcd  mill-dues,  paid 
to  one  mill  for  grain  that  is  ground  at 
another. 

Duddy,  ragged. 

DudM,  rags;  tatters:   cl:fhrs. 

Dule,  dole,  «orr"N' ;  mourning. 

DuUe,  dulce,  sea  celery. 

Dung-ower,  knocked  over. 

Duniiiewa.sH.-il.  ((lael.  from  duine,  a 
man — \%'a>al,  well  born,)  a  Highland 
gentleman,  generally  the  cadet  c  f  a 
family  of  rank,  and  who  received  IiIm 
title  from  the  land  he  occupied, 
though  held  at  the  ^\ill  of  his  chief- 
tain. 

Dunshin,  jogging  smartly  with  the 
elbow. 

Dunt,  knock,  stroke,  or  blow,  that  pro- 
duces a  din  or  MUind  ;  also  a  good 
sizeable  portion  oj  anything. 

Dwam,  dwaim,dwaum,  7f/(f///<;  swoon. 

Dwining,  decaying;  diclining  in 
health. 

Dye^ter,  dyer. 

Dyke.  *  tone  tea  II  fence. 

Dyvour,  debtor  who  cannot  pay 


K. 


Eannaruich,  ((Jael  ]  strong  soup.  The 
pot  is  filled  with  Iwef  or  mutton, 
(not  any  particular  part,)  as  much 
water  i>  put  in  ait  will  cover  the 
meat,  which  is  kept  Nhnmering  until 
it  is  fully  done,  and  when  it  is  taken 
o\H,  tht:  E'innarii  h  in  whatanEnglinh  i 
ct>i»k  would  call  don/>lt.  tt'^A.  ' 


Ear,  early. 

Eard,  earth. 

Earded,  put  In  the  earth;  interred. 

Earn,  eagle. 

Easel,  eastward. 

Ee,  eye. 

E'tn,  eyes. 

E'en,  even.    "  E'en  sae,"  even  so. 

E'en,  evening. 

Effeir  of  war,  warlike  guise. 

Eident,   ay-doing;    diligent;    careful; 

attetitive. 
Eik.  eke,  addition. 
Eliding, /hW. 
Eithly,  easily. 
Elshin,  awl 
Erne,  uncle. 
Endlong,  in  uninterrupted  nteeession; 

erm  on;  at  full  length. 
Eneugh,  enough. 
Enow,  just  now. 

Equal-aquals,  makes  all  odds  even. 
Errand.      "  Ft>r  ance  (ains)  errand," 

for  that  purpose  atone. 
Estreen,    yi-^treen,    yesterday^    more 

properly  laid  night. 
Etter-cap,    adder-cap.     attcr-cope,    o 

spider;  a  riruhnt  atrabilious  person. 
Ettle,  aim  ;  intend. 
Evening,  comparing. 
Evidelitii.  eridencit. 
EwcMt,  nearest ;  contiguous. 
Ewhow  I  eh  vow  I  oh  dear! 
Ewking,  itching. 
Exieii,  hysterics ;  ecstasies. 


Fa',  (aw,  fall:  befall. 

Fa,  get.     "  We  maunna  fa  tliat,"  we 

uiumI  not  hope  to  get  that. 
Fa'en,  fallen. 
Faanl.  faconred.      "  111    fa'ard,"    ill 

fa  roM red. 
Fae,  foe. 
Fae,  frae, /rom. 
Fae.  faie,  whose;  who. 
Faem,  foam. 
Viuthvv.fatf.er. 
Faitour,  rawal;  mean  frllofc. 
Fal-lnll!i,/f>o/MA  ornaments  in  dress. 
Viiilov.-,  fellow. 
Fal-set.  falsehood. 
Fan,  whan,  when. 
Fard,  colour. 
Fard,  faurd.r.  Fa'ard. 
Farl,  farle,  now  the  fourth  part  of  a 

large  cake,  originally  used  for  corn 

or  bread. 
Faxh,  fasherie,  trouble. 
FaNhing,  taking  or  giving  trouble. 
Fashous,  troublesome. 
Faiitern's  e'en,    Fabtern  v'en,  Shrote 

Tuesday. 
Fat.  what. 
ViiuW,  fold. 
Vaimd,  found. 
Faurd,    favoured       ••  Weel     faur'd," 

well  favoured ;  good-looking. 
Fauve,  falsh. 

VbwX,  fault ;  default;  want. 
Feal,  sod. 

Feal-dyke,    wall  of  sods  for  an    en- 
closure. 
Feal ,  fa  i  thfu  I ;  loya  I. 
Feand,  afftcled  with  fear. 
Fear,  leer,  entire. 
Fcirfu',  t'rrihie. 
Feck,  strength  and  substance;  part  of 

a  Ihiny.      "  IJest  feck,"  belter  part. 

*•  Maiht  Tcc\i,'\i/reatcst  part. 
Feckless,   powerless;  pithless:  feeble; 

deficient  in  some  quality.  "  Feckless 

bi)dy,"  Artr/»^  barely  the  remains  of 

a  man. 
Fee,  wages. 
Feel,  fool. 

Fell,  skin  ;  also  rocky  hill. 
Fell,  strong  and  fiery.     "  Fell  chield," 

fiery  fellow :  terrible  fellow.     "  Fell 

airts,"  hellish  ail». 
Fell,  hejall. 


Fend,  defend;  keep  oui  bad  weather; 
provide  against  ipant. 

Fended,  provided :  made  shift. 

Fending,  providing;  protisUm. 

Fendy,  clever  in  providing. 

Ferlie,  wonder;  rarity.  *•  To  ferlie," 
to  wonder. 

Fickle,  made  to  fOte  or  fidge ;  pmxzte; 
dijficuU. 

Fie,  fey,  acting  nnaceountablg^  as  per- 
sons in  health  and  soon  to  die  are 
supposed  to  do.  in  sowse  last  and 
extraordinarp  effort. 

Fient  a  haet,  deuce  a  thing ;  deuee  a 
bit;  (ftom  (lend.)  devil  a  bit. 

Fikiiig.  fyking,  JUgHing;  fiddle-fad- 
dling. 

Files,  defiles;  spoil*. 

Finner,  a  small  whale. 

FireUaught,/a«A  of  lightning. 

Firlot.  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  com. 

Fissel,  bustle. 

Fissenless,  finenkss,  fiuionless,  pith- 
less; weak. 

Fit, foot;  step. 

Fite,  white. 

Flaming,  basting. 

Flash,  dash  out  rashly. 

Flaughtering,  light  shining  fitfnllg; 
fiickering. 

Flunes,  pancake*. 

Flaw,  gust ;  blast. 

F\fiec\\,  flatter :  wheedle. 

Fleeching,  flattering. 

F\ee9,flies. 

F\tt(,  fright. 

Fleinit,  frightened. 

Flemit,  flamit,  banished;  expelled. 

Flcy,  frighten. 

Flichtering,  flattering. 

Flight,  arrow. 

Fling,  kick ;  throw  out  the  legs  tike  a 
horse. 

Flisking,  whisking  up  and  down. 

Flisk-ina-hoys.  jill-flirt*;  giddy  fly- 
flap  girls. 

Flit,  remove;  depart. 

Flory,  rain. 

Flow-moss,  watery  mos*  ;  mora**. 

Fluff,  flash. 

Fluff  gil»s,  squibs. 

Fluffed  i'  the  pan,  burned  prime,  with- 
out tiring  the  barrel  uf  the  gun  or 
pistol. 

Flunkie,  footman. 

Flyte,  flite,  scold. 

Folk  free  and  sacless,  (Iyavhos.)  a 
lawful  freeman. 

Follies,  foolish  faaion*  in  dre**. 

Forbears,  forefathers ;  ancestors. 

Forbye,  besides ;  over  and  above. 

Fore,  "  to  the  fore,"  remaining  stilt  in 
existence ;  also,  in  front. 

Foretauld,  foretold. 

Forfairn,  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  decay; 
sorely  worn  out. 

Forfauhed,  forfeited. 

Forfoughten,  exhausted  with  fighting; 
fatigued  and  breathless. 

Forgathered,  fell  in  with. 

Forgie,  forgive. 

Forjiet,  fourth  part  of  a  peek. 

Forrit,  forward. 

Forxpeaks,  affects  with  the  curse  of  an 
eril  tongue,  which  brings  ill  lurk 
upon  what  or  whomsoever  it  praises. 

Fortalicc,  a  keep;  fortress;  ensile. 

Fouats.  house-leeks. 

Foumart,  foulmart,  pole-cat. 

Fournooked,  four-cornered. 

Fou,  fow,  full;  drunk;  also  a  pitch- 
fork. 

Foy,  departing  feast. 

Fozy.  soft  and  spungy. 

Frack,  ready;  eager;  forward. 

Fractious,  petrish. 

Frae,  from. 

Frampul,  unruly;  forward;  evil-con- 
ditioned. 

Freits.  fVeats,  superstitious  observances. 

Ficm.  fremmit,  fkaira,  frem'd,  strange; 
)!<jt  related. 

t'liblcdfpul  off  for  a  lime. 


sv 


Fn\fmU 

Fnwoplnfc.  r 
Fnnk,  fimthig, 
tickimf  Mp  the 

Fuk,  fnac^      -'la 
ftMJuk  perpiaciif. 


mppiiftl    to   m 


a  fiu^**    M  • 


I*  «wtt; 


v^  cmmmmlpmffmrhjgi 
G*A.fom4;  hmrffi 

Gae  dowm. 

Gae  ira*.  ^ 

Ganupcrtsf. 

GausliBf. 

Gaiu^MrfT 

Gain,  get,  trkmt  is 

Gwae^gome. 

GaniE,  #B. 

GangiBf?.  #waf  • 

GaogreL  a  rfci'M 
also  m  wmfrmmi. 

Gar.  Fair,  tmmke; 

GardTloo.  ^Fr.  *  pmrdtx  ft 

GajT'd.  mtmdr:  compelled: 

GaMTomh.  (GaeL  cas  croai.)  m  loaf 
tutrrou^  tpade^  m-Uk  m  pryecUmg  foot- 
piere,  nted  ia  tlie  Hiidilaads  for 
digging  in  •toov  grmmd,  vhere  do 
other  iastramtn't  can  ht  intzodooed. 

Gafth.  prmttle ;  cketiir :  ffouip. 

Gash,  akmrp  ;  skrem<d. 

Gate,  wf ;  sMaafr  ; 

Gathering-peat,  «  ;l<Tjr  ^ea<.  which  vas 
•ent  round  Inr  the  Borderer*  toalann 
the  eountiy  in  time  of  danger,  as  tke 
Jhrf  rrttu  vas  bj  the  Jlighlanders. 

Gathering  peat,  gathering  eoaU,  ettker 
0f  tktm,  put  into  the  fire  at  nifi^t, 
with  the  m*kes  patMrr*^  afmud  ii^  to 
preterre  ifmUiem  for  the  monung. 

Gaont,  9««w. 

Gaun.^iaf. 

Gauntreet.  poan-trees,  trawu;  or 
tcood*^  framua  on  which  cojUtt  im  a 
cellar  arr  placed. 

Gauger,  ejretseatem. 

Gawsie,  plmmp;  jollf:  porilf. 

Gav.  prtitff.  "Gay  gude,"  prettf 
pood.     •-  Gay  weiL"  prettf  tceli. 

Gear,  poods ;  drett ;  e^mipmteut. 

Gecked.  to$»rd  the  head;  jeered. 

Ge'aened^  gtrlhiend^  pushimp ;  Umky. 

Gelt,  brct. 

Gentle*.  gentlrfolkM. 

Gentrioe.  gmttlitf;  good  descent. 

Genty,  neat;  trim;  eiepantlg formud. 

Gey  sharp.  prcUjf  sharp.  **  Ge)gnde,- 
prettjf  pood. 

Ghaist.  ghost. 

Gie,  gice. 

Gied.  y«re. 

Gien.  giren. 

GifT  gaff,  in  cAd  English,  ka  me,  ka 
thee,  xjt.  gitt  and  take;  tit  for  tat; 
mutmai  service  to  one  another. 

Gillie,  man-serrant  in  the  Highlands. 

Gillie  white-foot^  gillie  wet-Tout,  a  raa- 
ning  footman,  n:ho  had  to  carrg  his 
master  over  brvok*  and  tcaterg  places 
in  trarelling. 

Gills,  gntlifs. 

CUlravaging.  plundering. 

G  ilpy,  frolicsome  young  person. 

Gimmer.  two-gearold  esce. 

Gin.  gifan,  ♦/;  suppose. 

Gingle,  gingling,  jingU  or  clink;  jtn- 
gling. 

Gird.  hoop. 

Girdle,  an  iron  plate  for /ring  cakes  on. 

(Jim,  grin  like  an  ilt-naturtd dog. 

Gimin;;,  grinning. 

Girncl,  meal-chest. 


Girth,  i^rd.  h»ep. 

Girths.  *'  BUp  the  girth*.*'  f««Mf  ducra 

like  m  pmsdt-hane's  hmrdem,  wham  ihe 

girth  gives  m^. 
Glaiks.  decepHom:   deisuitm.    **FliBg 

the  glkik*  in  foilk's  een,*'  inetaph. 

throtr  dust  in  people's  epes.    "  Give 

the  glaiks."  htfooL  and  than  tomtit  im 

the  lurch. 
Glaikit,     f^aik,    Ught-hended:     idle; 

fooliah. 
Glamour,  mtagicml  deceptiom  tf  nght. 
G\cA,kiU. 

Glrdging.  lookimm  aHpiu  aS  one. 
Gked.A>aw. 
Glerd.  gk3d.gle>ed,  cmr-epeJ:  aqmiui- 

ing:    also  ohhgme:  awrp.     **  Gaed 

a*  ideed.**  wm/  aU  mramp. 


Gkg,  sharp ;  on  the  mJeri, 

Gley.  a-gley.  on  ome  side: 

GliC  plimp^;  shorttsmte;  mknoafnghL 

GBdt.  pfimpse. 

Gloaming.  triliphL 

Glowr.  ptosperimg:  star*;  stmrimp. 

Glun^  frcam  :  ploomL. 

Gaatrl.fool:  Uockhmd. 

Gossipsed,  goss  prie. /nwlMfifpr :  talt- 

mtacp  :  sponsorAip. 
Gonstie.     waste:    dtmolmte:    mihmt   is 

accounted  ^tosUp. 
Gouth.  drop. 
Gowan,  daisp. 
Gowk,  eucioo:  fool. 
Gc'wiing,  howl/np;  nois/ :  scoUimp. 
Gowpen,    gowpin.    as    much    as    both 

hands,  held  together,  with  the  palm* 

upward,  and  contracted  in  a  cixmlar 

form,  cam  contain. 
Graddan.  meal  ground  on  the  quern,  or 

hand-null. 
GtmS,  greaf.  prmre. 
Graip.  dung-fork. 
Graith.  harness. 
Gramashea,    pasters    reaehimp   to   the 

knee. 
Gnn,prand:  (Swedish. .ff««B,)jfae. 
Grane,  proan. 
Graning.  proaninj. 
Grat,  cried,  wept. 

Gree,  agree;  i^sofame  :  reputation. 
Greed,  prcedinrss. 

Greesborh.  peat  fire  piled  •«  the  hearth. 
Greet,  greeting,  weep,  wt-eping. 
Grew,  shudder. 
Grewsome,  horrible. 
Grice,  sucking-pig. 
Griddle,  r.  Girdle. 
Grieve,  orerseer. 

Grilse,  gilse,  grap;  a  poung  salmtou 
Grip.  fhpe. 
Grippie  for  grippie.  gripe  for  gripe; 

fatr  plop  in  wrestling. 
Grippit,  laid  hold  of. 
Grippie,  pripinp :  prcedg:  araricioms. 
Gril,  preat. 

Groftsart,  grosert,  pooseberrp. 
Grue.  shudder. 
Grumach.  ill-faroured. 
Grand,  pround,  bottom. 
Gude,  pood. 

Gnde-dame.  prandmolher. 
Gude-man,  husband. 
Gude-sire.  prandfathrr. 
Gude-«>*ter.  sister-in-law. 
Guestened.  guested,  been  ihe  ouett  of. 
Guffaw,  gaffaw.  loud  bur*t  vf  laughter. 
Guided,  used:  taken  care  t^f:  treated 
Guisards.  gj'sarts.  disguised  pcrs<-ns: 

mummers,  who  roluntrer  r^ncal  music 

for  moneg  about  the  time  of  Christmas 

and  Sew  Year's  Dap. 
Gully,  larpe  kntfe. 
Guse.  goose. 
Gusing-iron,  a  laundresss  smoothing- 

iron. 
Gutter-bloods,  canaille. 
Gy,  rope. 
Gyn'-carling,       hag :        w<ird-*ist<r : 

ogress. 
Gytc.    crazp;      ct.'atic:      UMMitulp 
fxtraragant ;  dtlirious. 


the 


tKf  the 


HaMkatt. 

Haat«m2.  fOrkner.) 
Hark.  h«ck.  rack  in  a  stmbU. 
Hacket,  r.  HowkiL 
Had.  ikoi^ 
;    Hadden,  ikftMm. 

Haddows,  bad^ijea,  iMModks. 
I    Ha'e.  fcffffV!. 
'    Raet.  thing. 

HaiSta.  haif-hemds: 

head:  the  temples. 
Hafflm.  OiaU4ong.^  Mf :  hmlf-lM^. 
Halft  dweliinp:  custodp. 
Halfked,  domirilM. 
Hag.  a  Mwr* *  cuttimp  of  omk. 
HagjT.  brushwood. 
Haggs,  pits  and  sloughs. 
Hacgiea.  haggis,  the  pimck,  ^.  tf  m 

Aeep,  miuard  stith  surt,,  onioms,  itt. 

boiled    in    its  stomach;    dish    oon- 

Mcrated  by  Bunis  aa 

*•  Chieftain  of  the  pmddSnp  race," 

HaUl.  hale,  whole.    **  Hail  o*  nv  ain," 

all  mp  mn*.  ••  Hale  and  fser,^  cAole 

and  entire. 
Hallan.  partstion  htim  wa  Aedaar^m 

c*4tmpe  and  the  fire  pimte. 
HaUaashaker,  fetlmt  who   must  Idke 

his  placf  betind  backs  at  the  fcaH—  ; 

sturdy  begparip  scamp. 
Rallions.  rogues  :  worthlems  ftllows. 
Halse.  hause,  throat,  neck. 
Hatiie,  hailsae.  hail:  saluU:  embrmce. 
Haly,    holf,.      -Haly   be  his   cast," 

happp  b<  his  fate. 
Hame,  home. 

Hamelr,  homelp:  familiar. 
Hair  shackle,  to  ti(  the  head  tif  m  heme 

or  cow  So  A«<  *./  its  fore  legs. 
Hand-waled,  chosen ;  picked  ami  with 

Ihe  hand. 
Hane,  hain.  spare:  •■»! pive 
Hantle.  great  manp ;  groat  daoL 
Hank.  rv»pe ;  coU. 
Hap,  hop. 

Hs^  r<»t¥T ;  rrrer  wmrmlp. 
Happer,  hopper  of  a  mtill. 
Happlt,  happed,  hoppad:  alw  cnwired 

for  srarmth  or  secnritp. 
Hapshackle,  (used    in*  the   aomth  of 

Scotland  for  hamshackle. ^  to  t»e  the 

foTffeet  of  a  horse  together  at  the 

fHtsteriors.     Side  langle  is  to  tie  the 

f-re    and    hind    foot    of  on*   side 

together. 
Harle,  drag;  trail  along  the  gromstd, 

••  Harle  an  old  man's  pow,"  srfwIcA 

an  old  mau^s  head 
Hams,   brains.     '*  Ham-pan,**    brmim 

pan. 

naxTV.  to  plunder. 

Harrying,  plundering. 

Hant.  harvest. 

Hash,  a  clnmsp  sloven. 

Hassock,  anp  thi^p  thtck,  hmskp,  mmd 

ill  arranged. 
Hassock,   haslock.  (from    halsekick.) 

throat  lock  or  more  bnshp  portson  *\f 

the/erce  ofiAeep,  when  they  were  in 

a  more  natural  and  Icsu  improved 

condition. 
Hasna.  has  not. 
Hat.   ••  giving  one  a  hat,**  taking  pg 

the  hat  in  his  presence. 
Hatted,  or  hattii-kit.  a  mirture  of  milk 

warm  from    the   cotr,    and    bnttat- 

mitk. 
Hand,  hold. 

Hsuding.  supports  depende9oe. 
HauMs,  hoids:  places  of  raoort. 
Hause.  throat,  r.  liaise. 
Havered,  talked  fooli^lp,  or  without 

method. 
Haver*,  haivcrs.  idle  talk. 
Havre!*,  haivrrl*.  half-witted  persons. 
HaLvirxf%,bekari-^mr:  manners. 
Hawk!t,  wkttc-^aced,  applicti  tocstfjO. 
HoArt-^Al«l.   !.<>an-»>caud.  hcari-bum  : 
I        nictaph.  rcprrt:  rem  rse. 
'    Hcart»omc.  cheerful. 
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Heather,  keath.  "  Heather  cow," 
stalk  of  heath. 

Heather-blutteri.  eock-anipet;  ft-ora 
their  cry  in  alternate  flights  and 
deMcents  in  the  breeding  season. 

Hecic  and  manger,  rack  and  manger. 
"  Living  at  hark  and  manger," 
appliffl  to  one  who  hat  got  into 
quartfrt  where  every  thing  ia  com- 
fortable and  plenteous. 

Heckled,  hackled. 

Heeze,  hoist :  raise  up. 

Hellirat,  half  wilted. 

Hempie,  royue;  gallows  apple:  one  for 
whom  hemp  grows.  Its  most  common 
use  is  in  a  jo  ular  way,  to  gtddy 
youmj  people  of  either  sex. 

Hen-cavcy,  hen-coop. 

Herded,  kept  sheep. 

Herds,  keepers  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

Herezeld,  an  acknowledgment  ofrassal- 
age. 

Hership,  plunder. 

Herse,  hoarse, 

Hesp,  hank  of  yarn. 

Het.Ao/. 

Ueugh,  precipitous  acclirilyi  also 
hollow  dell. 

Heugh-head,  head  of  tne  clif:  also 
head  of  the  glen,  between  two  cliffs. 

Hirkery-pickery,  is  clown's  Greek  for 
kicrapicra. 

Hie,  go  in  haste. 

Hinderlands,  latter  ends:  backsides. 

Hinderlans,  back  parts. 

Hinny,  honey.  "  My  hinny,"  my 
darling. 

Hirdie-girdie,  topsy-turry ;  in  reckless 
confusion. 

Hirple,  walk  lamely ;  halt. 

Hi^^el,  move  forward  with  a  rustling 
noise  along  a  rough  surface;  mote 
sideways  in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture, 
upon  the  ground  or  otherwise,  by 
means  of  the  hands  only. 

Hixzie,  hussy 

Hoaste,  r.  Chaa«t. 

Hobbi  ihovf , confused  kick-up:  uproar. 

Iloddle,  waddle. 

Hohn,^«/  ground  along  the  side  of  a 
river.     Used  in  the  North  for  island. 

Hooilie-craws,  hooded  crows. 

Hool,  htiil,  hull;  covering;  slough; 
pea  or  ht'on-hiill. 

Hooly  and  fairly,  fair  and  softly. 

Horse-cowj>er,  horse-dealer. 

UoXch,  hitch. 

Houts,  touts. 

Howe,  hollow  :  also  hoe. 

Houtr,  chief  place  ofrtsurt. 

Houkit,  dug  nut. 

Howm,  r.  Holm, 

Hoying,  hollowing  to  ;  setting  on  a  dog. 

Humdudgeon,  needless  noise;  much 
ado  about  nothing. 

Humle,  humble,  without  horns. 

Huuilock-know,  hemlock-knoll. 

Hurcheon,  urchin;  hedgehog. 

Houdie,  midwife. 

HoMiid,  hunt :  art  a  dog  after  anything  : 
ferret  out ;  in  movlern  common  par- 
lance often  contemptuously  applied 
to  individuals,  such  as  "  a  sly 
hound,"  "  a  low  hound,"  a  selfiah, 
greedy,  rapacious,  quirking  frlliiw, 
who  will  alike  employ  fair  or  foul 
means  for  ttie  attainment  of  his 
purpose. 

Housewife'skep,  hussicskep,  house- 
wif'-ry. 

Houtfle,  hout  awa!  (interj.)  psha ! 
nonsense ! 

Hurdles,  buttocks. 

Hure,  whore. 

Hurley-hacket8,#ma//  troughs  orsledges, 
in  which  people  used  formerly  to 
slide  down  an  inrli.ird  plane  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  JIurly-hackit  is  still 
a  child's  play. 

Hurley-house,  literally  last  house;  as 
the  house  now  stands,  or  as  it  was 
la*t  built. 

Huz,  us. 


J. 


Jackman,  a  man  that  wears  a  short 
mail  jack  or  jacket. 

Jagg,  prick,  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 

Jagger,  pedlar. 

Jaloose,  r.  Jealou5. 

Jaud,  jadd,j'a(/r;  inare. 

Jauj.'*.  pedlar's  wallets. 

Ja«,  ware;  also  petulant  loquacity; 
coarse  raillery. 

Jaw-hole,  sink. 

Jawing,  undulating;  rolling  water; 
alNO  loquaci-'Us  talking. 

Jealous,  pronounced  jaloose,  suspect; 
guess. 

Jee,  move. 

Jctdyiinti,  judging. 

Jeisticor.  ju^licont,  Juste  au  corps; 
waistcoat  with  sleeves. 

Jimp,  sltm  ;  short. 

Jimply,  barely;  scarcely;  hardly. 

Jink,  a  quirk  elusory  turn 

Jinketing  about,  gadding  about, 

Jirbling,  pouring  out. 

Ilk,  ilka,  each.  ••  Of  that  ilk,"  of  the 
samr,  as  "  Knockwinnock  of  that 
ilk,"  Knockwinnock  of  Knock- 
winnock. 

Ilka-days,  every  days;  week  days. 

l\],bad;  difficult;  evil. 

Ili-faard,  eril-favoured :  ugly. 

Ill-set,  spitrful ;  ill-natured. 

Ill-sorted,  ill  suited ;  ill-managed. 

Ingaiis,  onions. 

Ingle,   fire.       "  Jngle    side,"  fireside 
"  Jngle  nook,"  corner  by  the  fire. 

Ingcer,  glean  c-rn,  Hfc. 

In  ower  and  out  ower,  positively  and 

rinlt-ntly. 

In-]>ut,  cuntrihulion. 

Joe  I'lfg,  clasp-knife. 

Joes,  twrethearts. 

JougH,  ptllory. 

Joining,  the  swinging  noise  of  a  large 

bell. 
JoMk,  jouk,  stoop  down. 
Jowkery-packeiy,  sly  juggling  tricks. 
The.  7  shall. 
Justified,  made  the  victim  of  justice; 

handed. 


K. 


Ka'l,  rnlrwort :  colewort  houp.     '*  Kail 

throU}j:ii  \\\c  icvV.,"  a  gnud  rating;  a 

gnud  sciiltliug. 
Kuil-bl  de,  coitwort  leaf. 
Kail-^^orni,  catrrpiUar. 
Kail-> ard,  cobhai-e-tiardtn. 
Kuini,  a  Ihinish  fortified  station. 
Kame,  cmnb. 
Kune,    kain,    cane,    duty  paid    by  a 

tmant  to  his  landlord  in  eggs,  fowls, 

«rc. 
Ki'b.  to  cast  lamb. 

Ki'bbick,  keb)M>ck,  k-  bbuck,  a  cheese. 
Keb  ewe,   an   ewe  that    has    loU  her 

la  I.  b. 
Kebbic,  cudgel;    club;   rough  walking 

slick. 
Keek,  peep. 

Keoking-giass,  looking-glass. 
!     Keikit,  peeped. 

K.vv\,  rudtile  ;  red  chalk ;  soft  stone  for 

marking  shrep. 
Kcelyvine,  (kecl\vein,)/*f/i;  pencil  of 

block  or  red  lead. 
Kelty,    fine    of    a     bumper.     "  Take 

keiti  K  mends,"  not   drink  fair  cup 

out  in  ordtr,  to  be  fined  in  a  bumper. 
Ken:ping,     striving     for     victorg    as 

rtapers  on  a  harvest  field,  Src 
Kemple,    forty     winpt   fur    windlings 

lahiiul  8  lbs.  each)  of  straw. 
Ken,  know. 
Kenc,  known. 
Kennin',  kenning,  knowing,  also  small 

portion :  a  little. 
K«nspeckle,  gazing-stock. 
Kt  nt,  cudgel:  rough  walking-stick. 
Kvrnc,  freetwotcr. 


<    KilMogie,  M/n/r^p/are. 

Kilt,  the  pkilabeg  or  short  petticoat  of 
a  Hightander.  '*  To  kUt,"  to  tuck 
up  or  truss  up. 

Kimmer,  cummer,  gossip ;  idle  gossip- 
ing girl. 

Kind  gallows.  The  callows  at  Crief 
was  so  called,  probably  because  it 
was  jocularly  said  that  the  High- 
landern,  when  passing  it,  paid  great 
respect  to  it,  because  it  had  assisted 
at  the  last  moments  of  so  asaffy  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  and  seas 
tikelu  to  do  so  for  thewuelves. 

Kinri'  k,  kingdom. 

Kintray,  country. 

Kippa^e,  violent  passion;  disorder; 
confusion. 

Kippt-r,  salmon  salted  and  smoke 
dried ;  also  in  the  state  of  spasening. 

Kirk,  church. 

Kirn,  churn. 

Kirsten,  kirsen,  christen. 

Kirstening,  christening. 

Kirtle,  gown,  mantle,  or  petticoai, 

Kist,  chest;  trunk;  eojfin. 

Kitchen,  any  thing  eaten  with  bread, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  ^c,  to  give  it 
a  relish.  "  Hunger  is  gude  kitchen," 
hunger  is  gude  sauce.  "  Bread  to 
bread  is  nae  kitchen,**  it  forms  no 
enjoyment  where  individuals  only  of 
one  sex  associate. 

Kitchen  fee,  drippings. 

Kith,  acquaintance. 

Kittle,  ticklish,  in  all  its  senses. 

Kittled,  tickled. 

Kittled,  brreded,  i.e.  brought  forth 
young:  applied  only  to  some 
domestic  animals. 

Kiver,  cover. 

Knacks,  trifies  for  ornament;  nick- 
nacks. 

Knapping,  (gnapping,)  English,  affec- 
ting to  speak  fine  without  knowing 
how. 

Knave-bairn,  man-child. 

Knave,  terrant ;  miller's  boy. 

Knaveship,  mill-dues  paid  totkeknases 
or  sertants. 

Knavellod,  navelled,  6^0/  violently  with 
the  fists. 

Knowe,  knoll,  rising  ground ;  hillock. 

Kramf  s,  v.  Cremes. 

Kyloes,  Hiiihland  cattle. 

Kyte,  {}ih,)  belly. 

Kyt'.e,  seem  :  appear ;  make  to  appear. 

K>  levene,  c.  Keely \  inc. 


L. 


Laid,  load. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  to  her  by  fate: 

laid  to  her  charge. 
Laigh,   low.      "  Laigh    crofts,"   low- 

lying  field*  of  inferior  quality. 
Lair,  lear,  learnitig. 
Laird,  lord  oj  a  manor;  squire. 
Laith,  loath. 

Laive,  lave,  the  rest ;  what  is  left. 
LamiteT,  lame  person ;  cripple. 
Lamping,  beating ;   also  going  quickly 

and  with  long  strides. 
Lammer,  lamer,  laumer,  amber. 
Lane,  *•  his  lane,"  himself  alone.     *'  By 

their  lane,"  themselves  alone. 
Land,  (in  towns,)  a  building  including 

different  tenements  above  one  another, 

upon  the  same  foundation,  and  under 

the  same  roof. 
Landlouper,  runagate;  one  who  runs 

his  country. 
Lang,  loig. 

Longsyne,  long  since;  long  ago. 
Lap,  leaped. 

Lappcr,  coagulate:  curdle. 
L.i5Bic,  lassock,  little  girl. 
L  It,  let.     "  Lat  be,"  let  alone. 
Latch,  dub;  mire. 
Lauch,  law;  custom;  usage. 
Lave,  rest. 
Lawing,  lawin,  tavern  reckoning. 
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Leal,  topal;  true. 

Leaguer  lady,  toldier't  wife;  cam- 
paigner :  camp  trotter. 

Led-farro, /arm  held  along  with  another. 

Leddy,  lady. 

Leech,  phyaieian. 

Leelane,  leefUlane,  all  alone;  quite 
solitary. 

Leesome,  pleasant.  "  Leesome  lane," 
dear  »el/  alone. 

Leevln,*  leeving,  living. 

Leg-baa,  "  to  give  Ieg-l>ail,"  to  run 
aufay. 

Leglin-girth,  girth  of  a  milk-pail. 

LeKlins.  milk-pail*. 

Let-a-be,  let  alone. 

Let  on,  acknowledge ;  eonfen. 

Let  tliat  flee  stick  to  the  i»a',  lei  that 
alone. 

Lethering,  tanning  the  hide;  thrashing. 

Leugh,  laughed^ 

I^ven,  lightning. 

Lick-penny,  a  greedy  covetous  person. 

Lift,  sky. 

Lift  cattle,  make  a  prey  of  cattle. 
"  Lift-rents,"  colled  rents. 

Lifters,  cattle-dealers. 

LighUy,  slight. 

Like-wake,  lyke-wake,  watching  a 
corpse  before  intirment. 

Lilt,  carol ;  lively  air. 

Limmer,  a  loose  woman. 

Linking,  walking  quickly  and  Vghtly. 

Links,  jlatf  sandy  ground  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

Lippen,  rely  upon ;  trust  to. 

Lipping,  making  notches  on  the  edge  of 
a  sword  or  knife. 

Lippit,  notched. 

l.ippy,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

Li\h,  joint. 

Lithe,  pliant;  supple. 

Loan,  lane;  enclosed  road. 

Loanin.  loaning,  green  sward  on  which 
cows  are  milked. 

Loch,  lake. 

Lock,  small  quantity;  handful. 

Lo'e,  love. 

Loof,  luif,  palm  of  the  hand.  "  Out- 
side of  the  loof,"  back  of  the  hand. 

I<ookit,  looked. 

Loom,  implement ;  vessel. 

Loon,  loun,  ro^w*?;  rustic  boy;  naughty 
woman.  The  word  is  of  both  genders. 

Loop,  (Gael.)  bend  of  a  river. 

Loopy,  crafty;  deceitful. 

Loosonie,  lovely. 

Looten,  permitted. 

Lound,  calm ;  low  and  sheltered;  still; 
tranquil. 

Lounder,  severe  stunning  blow. 

l^ounder,  quieter. 

Loup,  leap. 

Louping-ill,  leaping  evil;  a  disease 
among  sheep. 

Louping-on-stane,  horse-block ;  lit.  the 
step-stone  by  which  one  gets  to  the 
saddle. 

Loup  the  dyke,  leap  the  fence:  break 
out  of  or  into  the  enclosure ;  scamp. 

"Low,  flame. 

Loveable,  loveable;  praiseworthy. 

Luckie,  goody ;  gammer ;  old  grandam. 

Luckie  dad,  luckie  daddie,  grandfather. 


M. 


Ma,  mamma. 

Mae,  ma,  moe,  more. 

Magg,  steal. 

Magg.  maggs,  halfpenny ;  perquisite  in 
pence  to  servants,  SfC. 

Magnum,  magnum  bonum,  double- 
sized  bottle,  holding  two  English 
quarts. 

Mail,  payable  rent. 

Mailing,  farm. 

Mail-payer,  rent-payer. 

Mailed,. (with  the  blu'd,)  mixed. 

Maining,  bemoaning. 

Mains,  demesne. 

Mair,  more. 


Maist,  most;  almost. 
Maisterfti',  imperious;  violtnt. 
Maistery,  power. 

Majoring,  looking  and  talki  ng  big. 
Malison,  curse. 

Maltalent,    evil  purpose;    evil  incli- 
nation. 
Maramie,  infantine  of  fiiamma. 
Mammocks,  gobbets. 
Mane,  moan. 
Manna,  must  not. 
Manse,  parsonage  house. 
Manswom,  perjured. 
Manty,  mantua  silk;  mantle. 
Marches,  landmarks ;  boundaries. 
Marie,  marvel. 

Marrow,  match ;  mate ;  one  of  a  pair. 
Mart,    the   fatted    cow,    or    whatever 

animal  is  slaughtered  at  Martinmas 

for  winter  provision. 
Mashlum,  mixed  grain. 
Mask,  mash ;  infuse. 
Masking-fat,  mash-tub. 
M  auk  in,  hare. 
Maun,  must. 
Maundering,      palavering;      talking 

idly. 
Maunna,  must  not. 
Maw,  mow,  (with  the  scythe. ) 
Mawking,  maulkin,  hare, 
Mawn,  mowed. 
Maybie,  it  may  be ;  perhaps. 
Mayhap,  it  may  happen. 
Mazed,  amazed. 
Mear,  mare. 

Meg  dorts,  saucy  Meg;  saucy  wench. 
Meikle,  much;  great;  large;  big;  pre- 
eminent. 
Melder.  as  much  meal  as  is  ground  at 

one  time. 
MeWs,  middles ;  mixes;  interposes. 
Meltith,  a  meal. 
Meiths,  raaeths,  eggs  of  the  fly-blow 

upon  meat. 
Meiihs,  marks;  landmarks. 
Mends,  amends. 
Mense,  manners;  moderation. 
Mensefu',  mannerly;  modest. 
Mess,  ma*s. 
Messan,  a  little  dog. 
Mickle,  V.  Meikle. 
Midden,  dunghill. 
Midges,  gnats. 
Mightna,  might  not. 
Mini,  prim,  precise. 
Minced  coHops,  minced  beef. 
Minnie,  mammie,  infantine  word  for 

mamma. 
Mint,  aim;  attempt;  endeavour. 
Mirk,  dark.     Pit  mirk,  (pick  mirk,) 

dark  as  pitch. 
Mirligoes,  dizziness;  megrims  in   the 

head. 
Misca'd,  miscalled;  abused  and  called 

names. 
Mischieve,  do  a  mischief  to. 
Misguggled,  mangled  and  disfigured; 

rump  ted  and  disordered. 
Mislear'd,  ill-taught;  ill-bred. 
Mislippen,  neglect;   also  suspect  and 

disappoint. 
Misset,  put  out  of  sorts. 
Mister,  need.     "  Mister  wight,"  child 

of  necessity:  doubtful  character. 
Mi8tr>'st,   disappoint  by  breaking  an 

engagement;  deceive;  use  ill. 
Mither,  mother. 
Mil  tans,  worsted  gloves  worn  by  the 

lower  orders. 
Mizzles,  measles. 
Mools,  r.  Mouls. 
Moor-ill,  a  disease  among  cattle. 
Mony,  many. 

Morn,  "  the  mom,"  to-morrow. 
Momin',  morning,  morning  dram,  or 

draught. 
Morts,  the  skins  of  lambs  that  die  of 

themselves. 
Moss-hags,  pits  and  sloughs  in  a  mire 

or  bog. 
Moudiwarp,   moudiwart,  mouldwarp, 

mole. 
I    Muuls,  mools,  earth ;  the  grave. 


I   Mousted    (muisted)    head,     cropped 
head  of  hair. 
Muckle,  V.  Meikle. 
Mugs,  the  large  Teeswater  sheep, 
Muhme,  (Gael.)  nurse. 
Mulls,  moulds;  cloth  or  list  shoes  for 

gout. 
Muir,  moors. 

Muir-pouts,  (poets,)  young  grouse, 
Munt,  mount. 

Murgeons,  grimaces ;  wry  mouths. 
Mutch,  woman's  linen  or  muslin  emp. 
Mutrhkin,  Enolish  pint. 
Mysell,  ma'self,  myself. 


N. 


Na,  nae,  no. 

Naig,  nag. 

Nain,  own. 

Nainsell,  ownself. 

Napery,  table-linen. 

Nane,  none. 

Nar,  near. 

Nashgab,  impertinent  chatter. 

Natheless,  nevertheless. 

UetLV,  close ;  narrow:  niggardly. 

Near-hand,     near-at-hand ;      nearly; 

almost 
Neb-bill,  nose;  point  of  anything. 
Nee))OT,  neighbour. 
Needna,  need  not. 
Ne'er-be-lickit,  nothing  which  could  bt 

licked  up,  by  dog  or  eat;  absolutely 

nothing. 
Ne'er-do-weels,  scape  graces,  never  to 

thrive. 
Neeve,  the  closed  hand;  fist. 
Neevie-neevie-nec-nack,  the  first  tin* 

to  the  remaining  three,  viz. 

•'  Which  hand  will  you  takf 
1'ak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 
I'll  bt  guile  you  if  I  can." 

A  lottery  rhyme  used  among  hoys 
while  whirling  the  two  closed  fists 
round  each  other,  one  containing  the 
prize,  the  other  empty. 

Neist,  nigkest ;  next. 

Neuk,  nook:  corner. 

Nevelled,  v.  Knevelled. 

Nevcy,  nephew. 

New-fangled,  new-fashioned;  engrossed 
with  some  novelty. 

Xicher,  nicker,  neigh. 

Nick-nacketfl,  trinkets;  gimcracks. 

Nick-sticks,  notched  sticks:  tallies. 

Nieve,  v.  Neeve. 

Nievefu',  handful. 

NifTer,  exchange. 

Nifly-naffy,  fastidious;  conceited  and 
finical. 

Night-cowl,  nightcap. 

Noited,  knoited,  rapped ;  struck  for- 
cibly against;  as,  *'  Noited  their 
heads,"  knocked  heads  together. 

Nor,  than. 

Norland,  northland;  belonging  to  the 
north  country. 

Nourice,  nurse. 

Nout,  nowt,  nolt,  black  cattle. 

Nudge,  jog  with  the  elbow,  as  a  hint  of 
cautiou. 


O. 


Od  !  oild !  a  minced  oath,  omitting  one 

letter. 
Odd-come-shortly,  chance  time  not  far 

off;  escape. 
Oc,  oy,  eye,  grandchild. 
Off-come,  come  off;  escape. 
Oliou !  ohonanl  (interj.)  alas!  woe  is 

me! 
Onding,  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 
Onfall,  falling  on ;  attack. 
Ouslauffht,  inroad;  hostile  incursion; 

attack. 
Oii&Xc&d,  farm-stead ;  the  buildings  on 

a  farm. 
Ony,  any. 
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Open  Rteek,  open  ititch. 

Or,  ere;  befurt. 

Ordinar,  ordinarif:  common ;  usual. 

Orra,  odd ;  not   matched ;  thai  majf  be 

Mparfd;  uncmpinyed. 
Ostler- wife,     woman     that     kept    an 

hotielry. 
Out  liyc,  without :  a  little  iray  out. 
Outtthot,   projecting  part    of  an    old 

building. 
Out  take,  except. 
Owcr,  orer. 

Ower  l)ye,  orer  the  icoy. 
Owerlay.    o'erlay,     overlay,    cravat  ; 

eovtrint/. 
Owerloup,  get  orer  the  fence ;  trespass 

on  tinothcr'a  property.     "  Start  and 

owcrloup,"  a  laic  phrnte  relating  to 

marches.     See  Marches. 
OwertaVn,  overtaken. 
Ow»en,  oxen. 
0>e,  grandson.    See  Oe. 


Pa,  papa. 

Pace,  Panch,  Easter. 

"PaAdle,  pettle ;  staff;  plough-staff;  also 
hoe. 

Paidic,  tramp,  an  clothes  in  a  tub;  also 
short  and  irregular  steps,  such  as  of 
children. 

Paik,  heat. 

Paikit,  blows;  a  beating. 

Palinering,  walking  infirmly. 

Panged,  crammed;  stuffed. 

Pantler,  keeper  of  the  pantry. 

Paraflle.  ostentatious  display. 

Paroohtne,  parish. 

Parritcli,  porridge :  hasty-pudding. 

Parrilch-tinie,  breakfast-time. 

Partan,  crab-fish. 

Passementcd,  guarded  with  lace, 
fringe,  ^c 

Pal,  pot. 

Pat,  put. 

Patrick,  paetrick,  partrick,  pertrick, 
partridge. 

Pattlc.  plough-staff. 

Pauchty,  haughty. 

Pauk.  wile. 

Pavrky,  wily:  sly;  drolly,  but  not 
mischievously. 

PveLr\'\n»,pearlings;  lace. 

Pease-lKijjle,  scarecrow. 

Peasewcep,  peeseweep,  pceweet,  lap- 
wing. 

Peat,  pet :  favourite. 

Peat-hagg,  sloughs  in  places  from 
whence  peat  ha  a  been  dug. 

Peeching.     See  Pegliing. 

Pedder,  pedlar ;  hawker. 

Petble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  pUtce  of  strength,  or  forti- 
fication, in  general.  In  particular,  it 
signiiies,  a  strono-hold,  thr  defences 
of  which  are  of  eorth  mixed  with 
timber,  strengthened  with  palisades. 

Peel,  Peel-house,  in  the  Border  coun- 
tiev,  is  a  small  square  tower,  built  of 
stone  and  lime. 

Peengin,  whining. 

Peer,  poor :  also  a  pear. 

Peer'ie,  boy's  spinning-top,  set  in  motion 
by  the  pull  of  a  string,  in  place  of 
being  whipped. 

Vccriv,  curious ;  suspicious. 

Peers,  pears. 

Peghing,  |)ecliing,  puffing  and  panting ; 
breathing  hard. 

Peghts,  the  Pie ts. 

Pellack,  pellock,  porpoise;  in  old 
Scotch,  a  bullet. 

Peltrie,  furrier's  wares. 

Pen-gun,  pop-gun ;  from  boys'  play 
crackers  funned  of  quill  barrels. 

Penny-stane,  stone-quoit. 

Pensy,  proud  and  conceited. 

Pettle,  indulgi':  tnat  ii*  a  pit. 

PhraiHing,  palircrtug;  making  long  or 
fine  speeches. 

Vick,  pick-axe ;  aito  pilch. 


Pick-mirk,  dark  as  pitch. 

Pickle,  grain  of  corn  ;  smalt  quantity 
of  any  thina.  "  IMckle  in  our  ain 
]>ock-neuk,  supplg  ourselves  from 
our  own  means. 

Pick -maw,  a  small  sea-gull. 

Pictarnie,  the  great  tern. 

Pig,  earthen  pot,  vessel,  or  pitcher. 

Pigs,  iiiggs.  crockery-ware. 

Pilce,  pick. 

Pilnicwinks,  instruments  for  torturing 
the  fingers.    See  Pinny  winkles. 

Pinchers,  iron  crows. 

Pinging,  uttering  feeble,  frequent,  and 
somewhat  peevish  complaints.  A 
sickly  siK)iled  child  is  called  a  ping- 
ing thing. 

Pingled,  pained ;  put  to  difficulty. 

Pinner,  a  cap  with  lappets,  formerly 
worn  l>y  women  of  rank. 

Pinnywinkles,  a  board  with  holes,  into 
which  the  fingers  are  thrust,  and 
pressed  upon  with  pegs,  as  a  species 
of  torture. 

Pint,  two  English  quarts. 

Pidted,  pyebald. 

Pipostapic,  tobacco-stopper ;  also 
broken  tubes  of  claif  tobacco-pipes. 

Pirn,  bobbin;  the  bobbin  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  the  reed,  or  quill  bobbin  in  a 
weaver  s  shuttle. 

Pit,  put. 

Pith,  strength. 

Pithless,  wanting  strength. 

Plack,  a  copper  coin,  equal  to  the  third 
part  of  an  English  pmny. 

PlainMtanes,  the  pavement. 

Plenihhing,  furniture. 

Pleugh,  plough. 

I'leugh  pettle,  plough-staff. 

Plies,  folds. 

Pli.skii'h,  mischievous  tricks. 

Plot,  scald. 

Plottie,  mulled  wine. 

Ploy,  employment ;  harmless  frolic; 
merry  meeting. 

Pluir,  puff;  hairdresser's  powder  puff. 

Pock,  poke,  pouch;  bag. 

Pocknianty,  portmanteau. 

Poind,  distrain. 

Poloiiie,  Polonian,  a  greatcoat;  a 
Polish  surtout. 

Pooin",  pulling. 

Poor-man  of  mutton,  cold  meat ;  cold 
mutton  broilid. 

Poorfu',  powerful. 

Poortith,  poverty. 

P(M»tr)',  poutry,  poultry. 

Poots,  pouts,  poults;  young  grouse,  ^c. 

Poppling,  bubfiling ;  purling  ;  rippling. 

Pose,  deposit ;  hoard  of  money. 

Potatoe-I>ogle,  scarecrow. 

Pot te rear rier,  pottinger,  apothecary. 

Pouch,  pocket. 

Puuss,  pousc,  poos,  push ;  slight,  quick 
pull,  or  sportive  snatch. 

Pouther,  powder. 

Pouthfred,  powdered;  corned,  slightly 
salted. 

Pouting,  shooting  at  the  young  poults 
of  partridt/es. 

Pow,  poll ;  head;  also  poo/. 

Powney,  pony. 

Powsowdie,  sheep's  head  broth ;  milk 
and  meal  boiled  together :  any  mix- 
ture of  incongruous  soils  of  food. 

Powtering.  pockering,  poltering,  ^rop- 
ing  among  the  ashes:  or  pokering 
incessantly  in  the  fire ;  rummaging  in 
the  dark, 

PTiitty,  prtttg. 

I*rcceesely,  precisely. 

Prent,  print. 

Prick,  spur. 

Prick  my-dainty,  affected  and  finical. 

Pric,  taste :  prove  by  tasting. 

Prigged,  entreated  earnestly;  pleaded 
hard;  higgled  for  a  bargain. 

Propale,  publish ;  disclose. 

Propine,  a  prrsmt:  gift. 

Public,  public-house ;  inn. 

Vmld'ings,  guts ;  sausages. 

Puir,  poor. 


Pupit,  pulpit. 

Pun,  pund,  pound. 

Put  on,  clothed. 

Putted  a  siane,  pitched  a  stone.  Patting 
the  stone,  is  a  very  old  Seottisk  and 
northern  gymnastic  ettercise, 

Pyat,  nutgpie. 

Pyket,  picked. 


Quaich,  swmll  drinking  cup. 

Quarters,  lodgings. 

Quii&n,jfoung  woman.    The  term,  like 

the   English  wenck,  U    8<Mnetlmef 

used  Jocularly,  though  (rftener  dia- 

respectfUlly. 
Queans,  wenches. 
Queery-madam,  euise-madame ;  a, 

so  called. 
Queish,  quegh,  v.  Quaich. 
Quern,  handmlU. 
Quey,  heifer ;  young  cow. 


R. 


Rade,  rode. 

Raes,  roes. 

Raff,  person  of  worthless  character; 
r.  Scowff. 

Ralp,  rape:  rope. 

Rair,  raired,  outcrg;  firom  roar. 

Raise,  rose;  arose. 

Rampallions,  rude  romps. 

Kanipauging.  raging  and  stomumg; 
prancing  about  with  fury. 

H Am-fit Am,  forward ;  thoughtless;  rash. 

Handy,  riotous ;  disorderly. 

Haploch,  coarse  undyed  woollen  cloth, 

Ka|)parees,  worthless  runagates, 

Itapscallions,  rascals. 

Hawe,  ro*e. 

liAth,  ready;  quick;  early. 

Hatten,  rottin,  rotton,  rat. 

Raunletree,  randletree.  rantletree,  the 
beam  from  which  the  crook  is  sus- 
pended, where  there  is  no  grate ;  also 
a  tree  chosen  with  two  branches, 
which  are  cut  short,  and  left  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  set 
cloiie  to  or  built  into  the  gable  of  a 
cottage,  to  support  one  end  of  the 
roof-tree. 

Rave,  tore. 

Ravelled,  entangled ;  confused. 

Hax,  stretch. 

llaxing,  reaching :  stretching 

Heaving,  open  violent  thieving. 

Red,  to  interfere  and  separate,  as  in 
two  people  fighting:  to  disentangle; 
clear,  and  put  in  order. 

Red,  redd,  rede,  advice  :  advise. 

Hedder's-lick,  v.  Redding-straik. 

Redding,  unravelling;  putting  to 
rights. 

Redding-came,  large-toothed  comb. 

Redding-Htraik,  a  stroke  received  in 
attempting  to  separate  combatants  in 
a  fray :  a  blow  in  return  for  officious 
interference. 

Redd  up,  put  in  order. 

Rede,  adt  ise. 

HcdRhank,  Highlander  with  buskins  of 
red-deerskin,  with  the  hair  outwards ; 
applied  also  as  a  nickname  to  a 
Highlander,  in  derision  of  Lis  bare 
limbs. 

Re<l-wud,  stark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reek,  reik,  rink,  course;  exploit; 
adventure;  frolic. 

Reekie,  smoky. 

Reeving,  reivmg,  reaving,  robbing. 

Reird,  v.  Rair. 

Reise,   ryse,  twig. 

Reises,  cut  brushwood ;  shrubs. 

Heist,  stop  obstinately ;  stick  fast  in 
the  middle. 

Reisted,  stopped;  stuck  fast: 

Rcisted,  roosted;  smoke  dried. 
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Reiflting,  restice ;  having  the  habit  of 

stopping,  as  a  horte. 
Rickle,  hrap  of  $tonet,  or  peat*,  ^c. 
Riditif^-days,  dajfs  ofhoitile  incursion* 

on  horseback. 
Ricf,  robbery. 
Ricvera,  robbers. 
Rievinfr.    Se«  Reeving. 
Riff-raff,  rabble. 

Rig,  ridge  of  land;  course;  path. 
Rigg,     wild    adventure;      dissipated 

frolic. 
Rigging,  hack;  ridge;  roof. 
Rigging-tree,  roof-tree. 
Rin,  run. 
Rintherout^   run  out   of  doors;  gad 

about:  vagabond. 
Ripe,  search. 
Ritt,  rip;  tear;  cut;  applied  almost 

only  to  the  surCace  of  the  ground. 
Rive,  rift;  split;  rend;  tear. 
Riven,  rent;  torn. 
Rizzer'd,    half-salted   and   half-dried 

JUh. 
Rock,  distaff. 
Rokelaj,  short  cloak. 
Ronpit,  hoarse. 
Roose,  ruse,  extol ;  praise. 
Rotten,  rat. 
Roughies,  withered  boughs;  a  sort  of 

rude  torch ;  also  dried  heath. 
Round,  roun,  whisper. 
Roup,  auction. 
Ruuping,  auctioning. 
Roupit,  rouped,  sold  bg  auction. 
Rouping  wife,  saleswoman,  who  attends 

roups. 
Rousted,  rusted. 
Routh,  plenty. 

Routing,  roaring:  bellowing;  snoring. 
Roving,  raving ;  delirious. 
Row,  roll. 

Rowan-tree,  mountain-ash. 
Rowed,  rolled. 
Rowt,  roar  like  a  bull, 
Rubbit,  robbed. 

Rudas,  rowds,  haggard  old  woman. 
Rug,  pull;  dog-cheap  bargain. 
Rugging,  pulling  roughly. 
Rullions,  shoes    made    of    untanned 

leather. 
Rund,  rand,  selvage  of  broad  cloth  ; 

list. 
Rung,  a  rough  undressed  staff. 
Runt,  an  old  cow;  also  the  stalk  of 

colewort  or  cabbage. 


S. 


8a,  sae,  so. 

Sack  and  fork,  Lat.  fosa  et  furca,  L  e. 
drowning  and  hanging. 

Sack  doudling.  hagpiping. 

SacklesR,  KaiklesB,  sakcless,  innocent. 

Sain,  bless  against  evil  influence ;  lite- 
rally, sign  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

BsAr,sore;  very  much. 

Salvage,  savage. 

Sandy  laverock,  sand-lark,  sanderling. 

Sap,  sop. 

Sapeless,  v.  Sackless. 

Sark,  shirt. 

Saugh,  sallow,  broad- leaved  willow. 

Saul,  soul ;  mettle. 

Saulie,  a  hired  mourner. 

SauMfaX,  pickling-tub;  beef  stand. 

Saut,  salt. 

SautHt,  salt-dish. 

Saw,  sow  seed. 

Sawing,,  sowing. 

Scaff-rafT,  riff-raff:  rabble. 

Scaith,  harm ;  damage. 

Scaithlesv,  unharmed ;  uninjured. 

Scald,  Kcauld,  scold. 

Scart,  cormorant. 

Scart,  scratch. 

Scat,  tribute;  tax;  answering  to  the 
Latin  vectignl. 

.Scuthlc^n,  free  from  harm. 

Scaudlng,  scalding. 

Sraufl"  and  rair,  roitfjh  pinily,  without 
silct'tinti ;  fun  and  frolic  in  plenty. 


Scaur,  scare;  frighten. 

Scaur,  precipitous  bank  of  earth  over- 
hanging a  river. 

Schelm,  rogue. 

Sclated,  stated. 

Scomfishing,  suffocating  by  bad  air. 

Scones,  small  cakes. 

Scotch  coUops,  scotched  collops ;  beef- 
steaks, scotched,  and  broiled  in  the 
frying-pan. 

Scouping,  skelping,  moving  hastily; 
running:  scampering. 

Scour,  put  forward. 

Scouther,  scorch. 

Scraughing,  scraighing,  screaming 
hoarsely. 

Screed,  a  long  stripe  of  cloth  hastily 
torn  off;  a  long  tirade  upon  any  sub- 
ject, hastily  brought  out;  a  rash 
frolic. 

Screeded,  torn. 

Screigh  o'  morning,  the  first  dawn. 

Scud,  a  heavy  shower. 

Scudlar,  scullion. 

Scull,  shallow  fish-basket. 

Sculduddery,  relating  to  what  is 
unchaste. 

Scunner,  disgust. 

Sealgh,  selch,  seal;  sea-calf. 

Sea-maw,  sea-mew ;  sea-gull. 

Seannachie,  Highland  antiquary. 

Seer,  sure. 

Seiled,  strained  through  a  cloth,  or 
sieve. 

Seiped,  oozed ;  seiping,  oozing. 

Sell,  self:  "  the  sell  o*^it,"  iUelf. 

Semple,  of  low  birth,  opposed  to 
gentle. 

Ser'ing,  sairing,  serving:  as  much  as 
serves  the  turn ;  enough. 

Set,  fit;  become:  suit. 

Key,  "back-8ey,"«tr/olfi. 

Shabble,  cutlass. 

Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base  coin. 

Shanks,  legs;  "  shank  yoursell  awa'," 
take  to  your  legs;  be  off. 

Sham,  thin  cow-dung. 

Shathmont,  six  inches  in  length. 

Shaughling,  shambling;  "shauchling 
shoon,"«Ao«  trodden  down  on  ont 
side  by  bad  walking. 

Shave,  sheeve,  slice  of  breads  cheese,  ^e. 

Shaw,  show. 

Shaws,  woods ;  also  leaves  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  8fC. 

Shear.  e«<;  divide. 

Shearing,  sheering,  reaping. 

Shealing,  temporary  summer  milk- 
house. 

Sheeling-hill,  (near  a  mill,)  rising 
ground,  where  the  shelled  oats  are 
winnowed. 

Sheenest,  clearest. 

Shelliim,  skellum,  rogue. 

Sheltie,  pony. 

Sh'itl,  shell ;  take  out  of  the  husk. 

Shilpct,  weak,  fra.ihy,  and  insipid. 

Shogging,  shaking:  Jogging. 

Shoo],  shorel. 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Shored,  threatened. 

Shouldna,  sudna,  should  not. 

Shot-window,  a  small  window,  chi^y 
filled  with  a  board  that  opens  and 
shuts. 

Shouther,  shoulder;  "  show  the  cauld 
shouther,"  appear  cold  and  reserved. 

Shreigh,  shriek. 

Shulc,  V.  Shool. 

Shutc,  push :  also  shoot. 

Sibb,  related  to  by  blood. 

Sic,  siccan,  such. 

Sic  like,jvj/«o. 

Siccar,  secure,  safe. 

Sidf*,  long ;  said  of  garments. 

Siller,  silver:  money. 

Sillock,  (fish,)  podley;  gadus  car- 
bonarius.  • 

Silly,  in  a  weakly  state  of  health, 
whether  of  body  or  niiod. 

Sindry,  sundry. 

Sith,  since. 

Skaith,  V.  Scaith. 


Srarts,  scratches. 

Skeely,  skeily,  skeelfu',  skilful;  cun- 
ning. 

Skcens,  knives;  "  skeen  dnbh,"  black 
knife;  the  Highlander's  dernier 
resort. 

Skellies,  squints. 

Skelloch,  shrill  cry;  squall. 

Skelping,  moving  rapidly:  also  slap- 
ping with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Skeps,  bee-hives. 

Sketchers,  skates. 

Skinker,  pourer  out  of  liquor. 

Skink,  pour  out ;  also  soup  made  of 
the  skink,  or  hough  of  beef. 

Skirl,  shrill  cry. 

Skirl  in  the  pan,  sop  in  the  pan. 

Skirling,  screaming. 

Skitt,  banter  ;  Jeer. 

Skivie,  out  of  the  proper  direction; 
deranged. 

Skreigh,  screech;  loud  shrill  cry; 
*'  Rkreigh  o*  day,"  peep  of  day. 

Skrimp,  stint,  as  to  measure  or  quan- 
tity, 

Skulduddery,  sculduddery,  forni- 
cation. 

Skyte,  contemptible  fellow. 

Slack,  an  opening  between  two  hills; 
hollow  where  no  wafer  runs. 

Slade,  slid ;  slipped  along. 

Slaistering,  doing  any  thing  in  an 
awkward  and  untidy  way;  especially 
applied  to  dabbling  in  any  thing 
moist  or  unctuous; 

Slaisters,  dirty  slops. 

Slake,  smear;  splotch  of  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  bedaubed, 

Salp,  breach  in  a  fence. 

Sleaveless-gate,  sleaveless-errand,  an 
idle  errand ;  hunting  the  cuckoo. 

Sliddery,  slippery. 

Slighted,  (as  a  fortress,)  dismantled. 

Slink,  little  worth  ;  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  good. 

Slink,  veal  of  a  calf  killed  immediately 
after  calved. 

Sloan,  sloven. 

Slockened,  slaked. 

Slogan,  war-cry:  or  gathering  word. 

Slot-hounds,  sleuth-hounds,  blood- 
hounds, who  follow  the  slot,  or  scent. 

Slue,  slip  softly  and  quietly 

Sma',  small. 

Smaik,  a  silly  fellow  t  a  puny  fellow; 
paltry  rogue. 

Smcekcd,  smoked. 

Smoor,  smother. 

Snag,  snaggy,  "a-k  snag."  knarry 
stump  of  an  oak,  a  tree  having  the 
branches  roughly  cut  off. 

Snapper,  stumble. 

Snaps,  gingerbread  nuts. 

Snaw,  snow. 

Sneck,  latch:  "sneck  drawer," /a/cft 
lifter;  bolt-drawer;  sly  fellow. 

Snecket,  notched. 

Sneeshing,  snuff. 

Snell,  sharp ;  cold  /  severe. 

Snitrgering,  tittering  sneer ingly. 

Snod,  neat. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  maiden  fillet, 
for  tying  round  her  head. 

Snotter,  the  proboscis  of  a  turkey-cock. 
"  To  snotter  and  snivel,"  to  blubber 
and  snuffle.  To  snotter  is  also  to  go 
loiteringly. 

Somedcle,  somewhat. 

Somegate,  somehow  ;  somewhere.  * 

Somcrs,  sojourners;  sturdy  beggars; 
obtrusive  guests,  who  pleaded  privi- 
lege, and  were  not  easily  got  nd  of, 
at  least  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  them  were 
not  enforced. 

Soming,  spunging,  and*  playing  the 
unwelcome  guest. 

Sort,  to  assort;  arrange;  fit;  accom- 
modate and  manage. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  wind ;  the  breathing 
of  a  person  in  de^-p  sleep ;  the  chant, 
or  rrritatire,  peculiar  to  the  old 
Presbyterians   in  Scotland,  and   to 
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certain  extra-religious  caates  every- 
where ;  also  a  rumottr. 
Soup,  spoonful,  or  mouthful  oftoup,  or 

other  liquid,  or  spoon-meat. 
Rouple,  the  striking  part  of  a  flail. 
fniW^Xv,  supple ;  active;  a,\iio subtle. 
Souther,  sowder,  solder. 
Southron,  snuth-countryman ;  Knglish- 

mutn. 
Soutor,  souter,  shoemaker. 
Hoyfi^un.  flummery  :  blancmangi,  maAe 
of  the  oatiueal  which  remains  in  the 
bran  after  liolting,  converted  into  a 
sub  acid  starch. 
Spae,  foretell. 
Spae-Vrire,  prophtlets. 
Spang,  spring. 
Spanged.  tprung. 
8parr>'-graBs,  asparagus. 
Spauld,  shouldfr. 
Speck  and  span  new,  quite  new. 
Speel,  climb. 
Speer,  ask. 
Speerings,  askings;  ansttert  to  quet- 

iions  asked ;  information. 
Spence,  dispensary :  parlour. 
Spick  and  span,  matter  and  form. 
Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch. 
Sp!orcs,/ro/irj ;  riots. 
Sporran,  (Gael.)  purse. 
Sprack,  spruce ;  sprightly. 
Spraii  kle,  scramHe ;  get  on  with  diffi- 
culty. 
Spreagh,  prey  ;  literally,  cattle. 
Spreagherie,        cattle-tiffing,       prey- 
driving:    also  small  spoil;   paltry 
booty  of  small  articles. 
Sprees,  sprays,  short  irregularities^  and 

conririal  indulgences. 
Springs,  merry  tunes,  to  which  iieople 

spring  and  dance. 
Sprug,  sparrow. 
Sprush,  spruce. 
Spulzie,  spoil. 
Spule-bane,  blade-bone. 
Spuoe,  spoon. 
Spunk,  a  match  ;  a  taper;  a  spark  of 

flre  ;  a  small  fire. 
Spunkie.  will-o'-wisp;  Jack  with  the 

lantern;  ignis  fat  uus. 
Spur- whang,  spur  leather. 
hUkfi,  stave. 

Staig,  an  unbrokc-in  young  horse. 
Staik,  steak. 
Stalwart,  stalwarth,  steelworthy ;  stout 

and  courageous. 
Stamach,  stomach. 
Stance,  standing-place. 
Stanchels,   stanchions,   iron   bars  for 

securing  windows. 
Stane,  staine,  stone. 
Stang,  sting ;  also  a  long  pole. 
Stark  staring  mad,  evidently  quite  mad. 
Stark,  strong ;  rigid ;  stiff. 
Staw,  put  to  a  stand ;  surfeit. 
Steek,  stitch ;  also  shut. 
Steer,  stir ;  molest. 
SiecT'd,  stirred ;  meddled  with. 
Steery,  bustle;  stir;  quandary. 
Steexe,  stiff ;  strong:  durable. 
Steevely,  stievely,  }fnn/y. 
Stell,  place  of  covert :  shelter. 
Stend,  make  long  steps. 
Stems,  starns,  stars. 
Stibbler,  clerical  probationer ;  applied 

in  ridicule. 
Sticked,  stickit,  stuck;   stabbed;  also 

bungled  and  spoiled  in  the  making. 
Sticket  minister,  a  clerical  student  or 
probationer,  become   unqualified  for 
the  ministerial  office  from  imbecility, 
or  immoral  conduct. 
Stievely,  stiffiy ;  firmly. 
Sring  and  ling,  vi  et  armis. 
Stir,  sir. 
Stirk,  a  young  steer  or  heifer  between 

one  and  two  years  old. 
Stoiting,  staggering. 
Stoop    and    roop,  stump    and  rump; 

altogether. 
Stot,  a  bullock  between  two  and  three 

years  old. 
Stour,  dust ;  skirmish ;  battle. 


Stour,  stoor,  large  and  strong;  stem. 

Stot>r-looking,  gruff-looking. 

Stouth  and  routh.  plenty. 

Stouthrief,  robbery. 

Stow,  cut  off;  lop. 

Stowings,  sprouts  of  eolewort  gathered 

in  spring. 
Strac,  straw. 
Strae  death,  death  upon  the  bed-straw; 

natural  death. 
.•^triiik.  stroke. 
Straike,  a  strike ;  a  bushel. 
Strath,  a  valley  through  which  a  river 

runs 
Strau^hted,  stretched;  made  straight. 
Streak,  streek,  striek,  «/rr/rA ;  lay  out 

a  corpse. 
Stress,  hard  pressure ;  hard  straining. 
bturdied   sheep,  a  sheep   that  has  the 

sturdy,  or  giddiness,  from  water  in 

the  head. 
Suckin,  mill-dues. 
Sudden ty,  sudden. 
Suld,  should. 

Sumph,  soft  muddy-headed  fellow. 
Sune,  soon. 

Sune  or  8)n«,  sooner  or  later. 
Sunkets,  prorisitm  of  any  sort. 
Sunkie.  low  stool. 
Surquedy,    (Ivaniiok,)  presumption; 

insolence. 
Bute.  soot. 

Swankie.  supple  active  young  fellow. 
Swanking,  supple  ;  active. 
Swa]),  exchange. 

Swart-bark,  great  blnrk-and-whiie  gull. 
Swartit.  swarveit,  swooned. 
Swarved,  swerved. 
Swatterrd.      squattcred.      spluttered ; 

flounced  ;     moved     rapidly    in    the 

water. 
Swcal,  to  run  ;  said  of  a  candle. 
Swear,  swecr,  lazy ;  reluctant. 
Swet-pit,  swept. 
Swire,  neck ;  alKe  declination  in  a  hill  : 

hollow  between  two  hills. 
Swirles,  whirls;  circular  motions. 
Swith,  quickly. 
Swither.  doubt ;  hesitation. 
Swuir,  swore. 
Sybn,  an  onion  that  does  not  form  a 

bulb  at  the  root. 
Syke,  ^ike,  small  rill,  commonly  run- 
ning out  of  a  quagmire;  small  rill 

without  sand  or  gravel. 
Syn,  syne,  sin,  since  ;  then ;  after  that ; 

in  that  case. 
Synd,  rinse;  B>'ndings,  rinsings. 
Syvcr,    gutter:      "causeyed    syver," 

tlone-paved  gutter. 


T. 


Tae,  toe. 

Tae,  the  ae,  the  one;  tae  half,  the  one 

half. 
Taed,  taid,  toad. 
Taen.  taken. 
TtiilWe,  deed  of  entail. 
Tait,  lock  of  wool,  ^o. 
Tale,   "  wi'   their  tale,"  according  to 

their  own  story ;  as  they  pretend. 
Talent,  purpose ;  inclination. 
Tammie-norie,     (bird,)    the    auk,    or 

puffin. 
Tangle,  the  stem  of  the  larger  fucus 

digitalis,  a  species  of  sea-weed.    Tl»e 

term  is  also  applied  contemptuously 

to  any  long  dangling  person  or  thing. 
Tangs,  tongs. 
Tap  of  tow,  the  quantity  of  tow,  or 

hards,  that  is  made  up  in  a  conical 

figure,  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 
Tape,   to   tape,   to  make  a  little  go  a 

great  way ;  to  use  sparingly. 
Tappit  hen,  (in  drinking,)  a  tin  pot 

with  a  knob  on  the  top,  containing  a 

quart  of  ale. 
Tarr'd,  marked    with    tar,  as  sheep; 

"  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick,"  one 

as  bad  as  the  other. 
Tasker,  a  labourer  who  does  task-work. 


Taite,  cup. 

Tassel,  tussell. 

Tatty,  matted. 

Tauld.  told. 

Taupie,  a  slow  foolish  slut. 

Tawse,  the  leather  strap  used  for 
chastisement  in  Scotland. 

Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball  raised  on  a 
nob  of  earth. 

Teind.    See  Tiend. 

Tender,  delicate,  as  to  health;  weakly; 
ailing. 

Tent,  attention  ;  caution  ;  care. 

Teugh,  teuch,  tough. 

Thack,  thatch. 

Thae,  these. 

Thack,  thatch,  **  Under  thack  and 
rape,"  under  thatch  and  rope ;  com- 
monly used  in  allusion  to  the  stacks 
in  the  barn-yard,  after  they  are 
thatchcd-in  for  the  winter  ;  so  that 
"  under  thack  and  rape"  means 
snug  and  comfortable. 

Thairm,  small  gut;  catgut;  fiddle- 
string. 

That,— ••  no  that  far  off,"  not  verg  far 

off. 
Theeking,  thatching ;  thatch. 
Theow  and  esne,  (Ivakhoe,)    thrall 

and  bondsmen. 
Thisgers,  mannerly  beggars,  that  ask  a 

benevolence,  not  an  alms. 
Thigging,  going  round  collecting  bene- 
volences ;  genteel  begging. 
Thegithcr,  together. 
Thereout,  out  of  doors. 
Thick,  inmate. 
ThirJage,   thraldom ;     astriction  to   a 

mill. 
Tholed,  suffered. 

Thought,  a  very  little ;  sometchnt. 
Thowless,  sluggish ;  inactive. 
Thrang,  throng;  busy. 
Thrapplc,  thropple,  throat. 
Thraw,   twist :  writhe.     ••  Heads  and 
thraws,"  lying  side  by  side,  the  feet 
of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 
Thoom,  thumb. 

'I'lirawart,  cross-grained ;   ill-tempered. 
Thrawing,  twisting;  thwarting. 
Thrawn,    twisted;    perierse ;    ill-tem- 
pered, crabbed. 
Threave,  twenty-four  sheaves,  or  two 

stocks  of  grain. 
Threep,    threap,  accusation ;  pertinn- 
cious    affirmation ;     threat.       **  An 
auld  threep,"  a  superstition   obsti- 
natelu  persisted  in  of  old. 
Threepit,  persisted  in  averring. 
Thresh,  a  rush. 
Through-stane,  grave-stone. 
Tkrum  o'er,  tell  over  in  a  Uresome 

manner. 
Th  umbiekint,  thumbscrews  for  torture. 
Tiend.*,  tithes. 
Tig.  twitch. 
Till,  to. 

'nUic-yiolWe,  fiddle-faddle. 
Time  about,  alternately. 
Tine,  lose. 
Tinklers,  tinkers. 
Tint,  lost. 

Tippenees,  twopenny  pieces. 
Tippeny,  ale  at  twopence  a  quart. 
Tirlie-whirlie  holes,  intricate  holes. 
Tirling,     digging      up ;      unrorering. 
*'  Tirling  at  the  door  pin,"  twirling 
the  handle  of  the  latch. 
Tirrievies,  tantrums. 
Tittie,    the  infantine    and  endearing 

manner  of  pronouncing  sister. 
Tocher,  marriage  portion. 
TocherlcKS,  portionless. 
Tod.  fox. 

To<ldling,  waddling  as  children  do. 
Took  of  drum,  tuck  of  drum. 
Toom,  empty. 
Toon.    See  Town. 

Toot  (tout)  of  a  horn,  blast  of  a  horn. 
Torsk,  tusk,  a  short  thick  co</f«A  so 

called. 
Tou,  Mom. 
Toiutie,  testy. 
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Tout,  pout;  pet;   huff;  also  sound  of 

a  horn. 
Toutie,  haughty. 
Touzled  out,  ransacked. 
Touzled,  in  disorder;  such  as  the  hair 

uncombed;  rumpled. 
Tow,  hards  ;  also  a  rope. 
Town,  any  inhabited  place;  a  single 

steadini. 
Toy-mutch,  close  linen  cap,  without 

lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with  flaps 

covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the 

shoulders. 
Trained,  dragged. 
Traiking,  lounging;  dangling. 
Tramped,  stamped;  trod. 
Traniper,  scamp ;  run-a-gafe. 
Trashed,     deteriorated   through    bad 

usage. 
Treen,  made  of  tree  ;  leooden. 
Trig,  neat. 
Trindling,  trundling. 
Trooking,  trucking;  bartering;  having 

intercourse. 
Trogg-,  troth. 
Trotcosic,  a  warm  covering  for  the  head^ 

neck,  and  breast,  when  travelling  in 

bad  weather. 
Trow,  trew,  believe;  think;  guess. 
Trump,  Jew's  harp. 
Tryacle,  treacle. 
Tryst,       appointment ;       rendezvous. 

Trysted  with,  met  with. 
Tuilzie,  toolyie,  tusyle,  scuffle. 
Tup,  ram. 
Turbinacious,  of,  or  belonging  to,  peat, 

or  rather  turf. 
Turnpike  stair,  winding  staircase. 
Twa,  twae,  two. 
Twall,  twelve. 

Twalpennies,  one  penny  sterling. 
Twopenny,  beer  which  cost  twopence  a 

Scottish  quart. 
Tyke,  dog,  of  the  larger  kind. 
1  yne,  lose ;  tint,  lost. 
Tynes,   antlers  of  a  stag;  teeth  of  a 

harrow. 


V. 


Udal,  allodial. 

Udaller,   one  who  holds  his  lands  by 

allodial  tenure. 
Ugsoroe,  disgusting. 
Ulzie,  oil. 

Umquhile,  whilom ;  ci-devant ;  late. 
Unbri2zed,  unbroken. 
Uncanny,     dangerous;     supposed     to 

possess  supernatural  powers. 
Uncc,  ounce. 

Unchancy,  unlucky;  dangerous. 
Unco,    uncouth ;    strange ;    unknown  ; 

it  is  also  used  intensitively,  as  "  Unco 

little,"  very  little. 
Unfreens,  unfriends;  enemies. 
Unhalsed,  unsaluted. 
Unkcnn'd,  unknown. 
Untenty,  incautious;  careless. 
Until,  unto;  till. 
Up-bye,  a  tittle  way  farther  on;  up  the 

way. 
Upcast,  reproach. 
Upgoing,  ascent. 
Upnaud,  uphold;  maintain. 
Uphauden,     supported;     laid    under 

obligation. 
Upsetting,  conceited;  assuming. 
Upsides  with,  even  with,  quit  with. 
Up-tak,  conception;    applied    to    the 

understanding. 


V. 


Vaes,  or  voes,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 

inlets  of  the  sea. 
Vaik,  become  vacant. 
Vassaill,  vessels. 
Vassail-buird,  cup-board. 
Visnoray,  visage. 
\i\en,food;  eatables. 


W. 

Wa',  wall. 

Waal,  well. 

Wabster,  webster ;  weaver. 

Wad,  wager ;  pledge  ;  hostage. 

Wad,  would. 

Wadna,  would  not. 

Yfne,  woe. 

Waesome,  woful. 

Waff,  blast. 

Waif,  strayed ;  vagabond. 

Waising,  weissing,  directing. 

Wakerife,  vigilant. 

Wale,  choice;  choose. 

Wallie,  valet. 

Walise,  saddle-bags ;  portmanteau. 

Wallowing,  weltering. 

Wallydraigle,  the  youngest  bird  in  a 
nest,  and  hence  used  for  any  feeble 
ill-grown  creature. 

Walth,  plenty. 

Warae,  womb ;  belly. 

Waraefu',  bellyful. 

Wampishes,  tosses  franticly. 

Wan,  got;  won.  "Wan  o'er,"  got 
over. 

Wanchancy,  unlucky. 

Wanion,  vengeance ;  the  devil. 

Wan-thriven,  stunted;  decayed ;  whose 
thriving  is  retrograde. 

Ware,  expend ;  lay  out. 

Wanle,  active  ; 'strong  ;  healthy. 

Wark,  work. 

Wark  looms,  tools. 

Warlock,  wizard. 

Warld,  world. 

Warse,  worse. 

Warstle,  wirstle,  wrastle,  wrestle. 

Wasna,  was  not. 

Wastell  cake,  wassail  cake;  an  oaten 
loaf  baked  in  the  oven,  with  carraway 
seeds,  ^c.  in  it. 

Wastrifc,  wastry,  mute;  imprudent 
expense. 

Wat,  wet. 

Wat,  weet,  know. 

Water-broo,  water  gruel. 

Water-purpie,  water  speedweel ;  brook 
lime. 

Wather,  weather. 

Wauch,  waff,  wauff,  nauseous;  bad; 
shabby. 

Wauff,  wave;  flap. 

Waught,  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Waur,  worse;  also  put  to  the  worse; 
get  the  better  of. 

Waured,  worsted;  vanquished. 

Wawl,  roll  the  eyes,  and  look  wildly. 

Waws,  wflls,  and  swelchies,  waveSf 
whirlpools  and  gulfs. 

Wean,  wee  ane,  little  one  ;  child. 

Wear,  last ;  endure. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

♦•Wear  the  jacket."  This  phrase 
alludes  to  a  custom  now,  we  believe, 
obsolete,  by  which,  on  paying  a  cer- 
tain fee,  or  otherwise  making  interest 
with  the  huntsmen  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  any  citizen  aspirant,  whose 
rank  did  not  entitle  bim  to  become 
a  member  of  that  more  highly  bom 
society,  might  become  entitled  to 
the  field  privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and 
among  others,  was  tolerated  to  wear 
theiacket  of  the  order. 

Wearifa',  painful;  distressing. 

Weasand,  wind-pipe. 

Weather-gaws,  signs  of  an  approaching 
storm. 

Wee,  small. 

Weel,  well ;  weal. 

Weel,  well,  well;  prosperity;  advan^ 
tage. 

Weft,  waft,  woof. 

Weigh  hawks,  the  beam  of  a  balance 
for  weighing. 

Weight,  a  sieve  without  holeSf  for  win- 
nowing com. 

Weel  a  weel,  well  well! 

Weil,  wiel,  a  small  whirlpool. 
Weird,  destiny.  "  The  weird  is  dree'd," 
the  ill  fortune  is  suffered;  the  destiny 
U  fulfilled. 


Weise,  weixe,  wuss,  wush,  lead; 
guide;  point  out;  show  the  way; 
direct;  put  in  the  way. 

Welked,  waulkit, /tf//«tf  cloth,  callous. 

Well-head,  spring, 

Wera,  scar. 

Werena,  were  not. 

We'se,  we  shall. 

Wha,  who. 

Whample,  stroke  ;  slash. 

Whang,  leather. 

Wliap,  curlew. 

Whar,  whaur,  where. 

What  for  no  f  why  not  t 

Wheeii,  whin,  parcel;  a  number  of 
persons  or  things. 

Whidding,  scudding. 

Whigamore,  great  whig. 

Whigging,  jogging  rudely:  urging 
forward. 

Whigmaleeries,  trinkets ;  niek-nackett  s 
whims. 

Whiles,  sometimes. 

W)\\)\\b^,  wheedled  ;  cheated  by  wheed- 
lina. 

Whillying,  bamboozling;  deceiving 
with  specious  pretences. 

Whilly-whas,  idle  cajoling  speeches; 
flummery. 

Whilk,  which. 

Whfn.    See  Wheen. 

Whinging,  fawning  and  whining  like  a 
dog. 

Whinger,  o  sort  of  hanger  used  as  a 
knife  at  meals  and  in  broils. 

Whinnying,  neighing. 

Whins,  furze ;  gorse. 

Whirr*  ing,  flying  rapidly. 

White  hass,  sausages  stuffed  with  oat- 
meal and  suet. 

Whittie-whattieing,  making  foolish 
conjectures;  reasoninq  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

WhitUe,  knife. 

Whittret,  weasel,  fh)m  white  throat. 

VfhomMng,  whelming ;  overturning. 

Whom,  horn. 

Whully-whaing,  cajoling. 

Whummle,  whelm  ;  turn  over. 

Whunstane,  whin-stone. 

VrV,  with. 

Wife-carle,  a  man  who  busies  himself 
about  household  affairs,  or  women's 
work. 

Will-a-wa,  weal-away,  woe  is  me/ 

Willyard,  wild;  strange;  unaccoun- 
table; shy. 

Wimple,  windtng  turn. 

Win,  aet;  "  win  by,"  get  past;  '•  win 
to,    reach. 

Windle-strae,  crested  dog's-tail  grass. 

Windles,  a  turning  frame,  upon  which 
yarn  is  put,  to  be  wound  off. 

Window-bole,  the  part  of  a  cottage 
window  that  is  filled  by  a  wooden 
blind. 

Winna,  wunna,  will  not. 

Winsome,  gainly;  lovely;  pretty;  of 
engaging  appearance,  or  character 
and  manners. 

Withershins,  wrong-ways  about ;  from 
right  to  left;  contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun. 

Withy,  woody,  rope  of  twisted  wands. 

Witters,  barbs  of  a  fishing-spear,  or  of 
a  fishing-hook,  ^c. 

Witting,  weeting,  knowing. 

Woo',  wool. 

Woodie,  gallows;  also  a  withie,  or  rope 
of  twisted  wandt,  in  which  male- 
factors seem  formerly  to  have  been 
hanged. 

Worriecow,  wirriecow,  hobgoblin;  bug- 
bear; scarecrow;  the  devil. 

Wowf,  wayward;  wild;  unreclaimed; 
disordered  in  intellect. 

Wraith,  an  apparition. 

Wud,  wood,  mad. 

Wuddie.    See  Woodie. 

Wull-a-wins,  woe  is  me  I 

Wull-cat,  wild-cat;  cat-a-mountain. 
Wull,  will.    "  What's  yer  wull,"  what 
is  your  pleasure. 


Wf-licfinil.  »•('!  Jlaiiiirl  mirr-dr, 

ncilllic  Mn.  JIannrI  prlllr-iali. 

Wyndi  [In  ■  lawn),  iunilii|»tiir  St 


YinUng,  WB)  iif  lalUma  EksIM. 
Vaud,  "far  jtai,*'  a  rrg  ^  nnurtat' 

Ynuld.'Tj'rf,'  nlkhHt. 
Vmniinii.  r«i«ri." 
Yellacfacd,  rilHiTa  jlriJ(  trg. 


YoUiiK,  'If  flMttUrf  Ikal 
Yook.  j«Dtl^,  yanking.  Un 
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